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Ann.  Pharm.  41,  27;  43,69;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  20,  193.  — -Witlr 
Phosphorus:  Ann.  Pharm.  41,  27;  43,  69;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  26, 
79  and  179.  —  With  Sulphur  and  Ammonia:  Ann.  Pharm.  47,  24; 
also  J.  pr.  Chem.  29,  371. 

Stadklrr.  Ifaekr.  von  der  Gesellsch.  der  Wiss.  zu  Gottlngen,  1853,  No  9, 
p.  121;  Chem.  Gaz.  1853,  341. 

Pyroaeetie  Ether,  Pyroaeetic  Spirit,  Metitic  Alcohol,  Brenzlicher  Bttigather, 
BrenzHcher  Ewiggeiat,  Brenzesnygeist,  Esfiggeiat,  Metitalkohot,  Aceton,  Ether 
pyroacStfque  (Derosne).  Enprit  pgroacSligue  (Chenevix).  —  Observed  by  Becher, 
Lemery,  Rouelle,  Stahl,  Kunkel,  and  others,  in  the  dry  distillation  of 
acetates.  More  exactly  investigated  by  the  above-mentioned  chemists, 
especially  by  Kane,  after  the  true  composition  had  been  pointed  out  by 
Liebig  and  Dumas. 

Formation.  1.  In  the  decomposition  of  acetic  acid  and  its  salts  by 
heat  (pp.  291,295). — 2.  In  the  dry  distillation  of  citric  acid.  (Robiquet.) 
Also  in  the  dry  distillation  of  sugar,  gum,  or  starch  with  eight  times  its 
weight  of  lime  (Fremy,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  59,  7);  also  of  tartaric  acid. 
(Liebig,  Chim.  org.) 

Preparation,  By  the  dry  distillation  of  an  acetate.  —  The  acetates  of 
baryta  and  lime  are  the  best  adapted  for  this  purpose;  because  they  do 
not  require  so  high  a  temperature  to  decompose  them  as  the  acetates  of 
potash  and  soda,  in  the  decomposition  of  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
acetone  is  resolved  into  empyreumatic  oil,  <bc.  (Pelouze),  and  because 
baryta  and  lime  nevertheless  retain  the  acetic  acid  too  strongly  to  allow 
it  to  pass  off  undeoomposed,  as  it  does  more  or  less  from  its  combinations 
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with  many  heavy  metallic  oxides,  which  moreover  often  decompose  part 
of  the  acetone  oy  giving  up  oxygen  to  it.  The  more  gradually  the 
heat  is  raised  during  the  distillation^  the  greater  is  the  yield  of  acetone, 
whereas  if  the  heat  be  suffered  to  rise  too  high,  the  acetone  is  resolved 
into  empyreumatic  oil,  &c. 

1.  Perfectly  dry  acetate  of  baryta  is  distilled  at  a  gradually  increasing 
heat.  (Liebig,  Dumas.)  Acetate  of  baryta  when  very  pure  ana  dry  yields 
a  colourless  distillate,  which  is  not  acid,  but  consists  wholly  of  acetone. 
(Liebig.) —  100  parts  of  acetate  of  baryta  dried  in  vacuo  are  resolved  by 
dry  distillation  into  72*2  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  1*2  charcoal, 
18*3  acetone,  6*6  water,  and  1*7  gas  fwith  loss).  The  distillate  is  freed 
from  water  by  rectification  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

2.  Four  pounds  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  are  intimately  mixed  with 
2  pounds  of  lime,  which  is  slaked  during  the  trituration  by  the  water  of 
crystallization  of  the  lead-salt;  the  mass  introduced,  while  still  hot  from 
this  hydration  of  the  lime,  into  an  iron  quicksilver  bottle  (if  left  longer 
it  swells  up  and  is  less  covenient  to  introduce);  the  bottle  laid  in  a  nearly 
horizontal  position  in  a  furnace,  but  with  its  mouth  slightly  raised; 
a  short  downward-bent  iron  tube  screwed  into  the  mouth;  the  joints 
luted  with  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  lime,  1  pt.  sand,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
common  salt;  and  the  iron  tube  connected  with  a  long  wide  glass  tube, 
which  is  kept  cool  by  an  ascending  current  of  cold  water,  and  passes  into 
a  receiver  surrounded  with  ice.  The  heat  is  gradually  raised  to  redness. 
The  crude  distillate,  containing  acetone  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water  and  two  volatile  empyreumatic  oils,  is  shaken  up  with  chloride  of 
calcium  and  distilled  in  the  water-bath.  The  distillate  is  mixed  with 
coarsely  pounded  lime,  set  aside  for  a  few  days  and  frequently  agitated, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  distilled  on :  this  distillate  generally 
consists  of  pure  acetone.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  distillate  requires 
further  purification.  By  this  process,  4  pounds  of  acetate  of  lead  yield 
from  5  to  5^  ounces  of  acetone  (Zeise) ;  —  Gottlieb  (Ann.  Fliarm. 
52,  127)  proceeds  in  a  similar  manner,  but  rightly  uses  only  1  pound  of 
lime,  whereby  the  process  is  accelerated  and  a  much  more  abundant 
product  obtained.  190  pts.  (1  At.)  of  acetate  of  lead  require  to  decom- 
pose them  into  acetate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  lead  only  20  pts.  (1  At.)  of 
lime;  the  excess  of  lime  decomposes  part  of  the  acetone.  If  the  process 
succeeded  perfectly,  190  pts.  of  acetate  of  lead  should  yield  29  pts.  of 
acetone,  or  4  pounds  should  yield  9f  ounces. 

Formerly  acetone  was  obtained  by  distilling  acetate  of  lead  alone. 
Proust  saturated  the'la«t  portions  of  the  distillate  thereby  obtained  with 
potash,  and  rectified  it,  after  separating  the  empyreumatic  oil  by  mecha- 
nical means.  —  Chenevix,  and  likewise  Macaire  &  Marcet,  mixed  the 
entire  distillate  obtained  from  the  acetate  of  lead  with  potash;  distilled 
off  the  more  volatile  portion;  dissolved  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  distil- 
late thus  obtained,  thereby  causing  the  acetone  to  separate  and  rise  to 
the  surface;  and  then  rectified  it  over  chloride  of  calcium.  —  Gm.  distilled 
the  distillate  obtained  from  acetate  of  lead,  over  milk  of  lime;  then  twice 
and  only  partially,  in  order  to  resinize  the  empyreumatic  oil,  over  chloride 
of  lime  (which,  however,  according  to  Liebig,  may  convert  the  acetone 
into  other  products);  then  twice  over  chloride  of  calcium,  but  only  par- 
tially, because  towards  the  end  an  impure  spirit  passes  over.  —  Liebig,  in 
distilling  acetate  of  lead,  changed  the  receiver  as  soon  as  the  water  and 
aoetio  acid  which  first  passed  over  were  replaced  by  a  combustible  distil- 
late which  was  nearly  colourless,  and  had  scarcely  any  acid  reaction; 
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rectified  thia  distillate  in  the  water-batb;  re-distilled  the  rectified  product 
several  times,  always  adding  an  equal  yolume  of  water,  till  the  residual 
watery  liquid,  on  the  surface  of  which  drops  of  oil  were  visible  on  the 
first  distillation,  no  longer  tasted  of  empyreumatio  oil,  and  the  distillate 
no  longer  exhibited  any  acid  reaction;  and  finally,  set  the  distillate  aside 
in  a  stoppered  bottle,  together  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  chloride  of 
calcium;  then  decanted,  and  rectified  it  over  fresh  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  brothers  Derosne  prepared  acetone  from  the  last  portions  of 
liquid  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  crystallized  verdigris;  Trommsdorff 
obtained  it  by  the  dry  distillation  of  acetate  of  soda. 

Tt  is  difficult  to  obtain  acetone  quite  free  from  empyreumatio  oil,  an 
impurity  whose  presence  may  be  recognized  by  its  odour. 

JProperties,  —  Transparent,  colourless,  very  thin  liquid.  Sp.  gr.  0*75 
(Trommsdorfl);  0-7864(Chenevix);  07921  atl8°(Liebig);  0-822(Gm.);  0*88 
(Proust);  48°  Bm.  or  about  0792  (Derosne);  0*8140  at  0°  (H.  Kopp,  Fogs^. 
72,  1).  Does  not  solidify  even  at  — 15°  (Uhenevix).  Boiling  point:  5d'6'^ 
(Liebig);  56°  at  0*76  met.  pressure  (Dumas);  se^S""  (Gm.);  57°  (Reichen- 
bach);  59*  (Chenevix);  56-3°  at  076  mot.  pressure  (H.  Kopp).  Evapo- 
rates in  the  air,  producing  a  considerable  degree  of  cold.  (Trommsdorfl*.) 
Yapour-density:  2*0025  (Dumas);  2"022  (Kane).  —  Has  a  pungent  odour 
which,  according  to  Trommsdorff,  resembles  that  of  ether,  and  somewhat 
that  of  garlic;  according  to  Chenevix,  it  resembles  those  of  the  oils  of 
peppermint  and  bitter  almonds;  according  to  Gm.,  it  is  sweetish,  like 
that  of  acetic  ether.  Its  taste  is  biting  like  that  of  camphor,  and  burn- 
ing (Trommsdorff);  burning  at  first,  afterwards  cooling  and  somewhat 
urinous  (Chenevix);  strongly  refreshing,  but  with  a  biting  and  burning 
character;  the  afteivtaste  sweetish  and  pungent.  (Gm.)  —  Neutral: 

Macaire  & 
Liebig.        Damas.       Kane.       Maroet.     Matteucci. 

6  C 36  ....     6207  ....     62-15  ....     6244  ....     62*5  ....     5530  ....     59-86 

6  H    6  ....     10-34  ....     10-45  ....     10-20  ....     102  ....       8  20  ....       640 

2  O    16  ....     27-59  ....     27-40  ....    27-36  ....     27-3  ....     36*50  ....    3374 

C*H«0« ....  58  ....  10000  ....  100-00  ....  10000  ....  100-0  ....  10000  ....  100-00 

Vol.  Density.  Or:  Vol.        Density. 

C-vapour 6  ....  2-4960  AWehyde-vapour ....     1     ....     1-5252 

H.gaa   6  ....  0-4158  Methylene-gas 1     ....     0-4853 

0-ga»    1  ....  1-1093 

Acetonc-vaponr    ....     2    ....    40211  1     ....    20105 

1     ....     2-0105 

Acetone  is  regarded  by  Chancel  as  a  conjugated  compound  of  the 
methylene-series,  =  C*H*0',CH»  (VII,  214),  and  by  Kane  as  an  alcohol, 
probably  containing  the  nucleus  C*H*  and  =  OTl*,H*0'.  In  fovour  of 
Chancers  and  against  Kane's  view,  it  may  be  alleged  that,  in  the  decom- 
position of  acetone  by  oxidation,  no  >5ompounds  are  formed  containing 
C*  (e.  g,,  not  acrolein,  C*H*0*,  or  acrylic  acid,  C'H*0*),  but  compounds 
belonging  to  the  ethylene  and  methylene  series,  such  as  acetic  and  formic 
acid  (VIT,  215);  that  all  other  alcohols  are  formed  from  nuclei  containing 
equal  numbers  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms,  e,  g.  C*H*,  C*H*,  and 
Qio|}io.  nujj  lastly,  that  the  products  which  Kane  obtained  from  acetone 
and  regarded  as  corresponding  to  ether^  chloride  of  ethyl,  &c.,  show,  by- 
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their  slight  yolatility,  and  hy  various  other  characters,  that  they  should 
be  regarded  as  compounds  containing  1 2  or  more  atoms  of  carbon.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  CLancers  view  be  adopted,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any 
rational  formula  to  Kane's  products,  such  for  example  as  chloride  of 
pUleyl,  C«HH:;1,  and  nitrite  of  pieleyl,  C«H>NO*  =  C«H*X  {vid.  p.  23), 
Such  being  the  uncertainty  which  exists  respecting  the  real  constitution 
of  these  products,  it  will  be  best  to  consider  them  in  the  form  of  an 
appendix,  immediately  after  acetone. 

%  According  to  the  more  recent  views  of  Chancel  and  Gerhardt, 
acetone  may  be  regarded  as  aldehyde  in  which  1  At.  H  is  replaced  by 
methyl;  in  fact,  aldehyde  and  acetone  are  formed  upon  the  type  hydrogen, 
HH,  just  as  acetic  acid  and  acetate  of  methyl  are  formed  from  the  type 
water  (HH)0  ;  thus  (VII,  17): 

JUj  Hydrogen.  JJ|o    Water. 

^'{J'^JAldehyde.  ^j^'^jo    Acetic  add. 

^u3  >  Acetone.  ^us  ?0  Acetate  of  methyl. 

Stadeler  likewise  regards  acetone  as  aldehyde,  in  which  IH  is  replaced 
by  methyl;  thus:  aldehyde  =  C*  {Q3Ha}0«;  acetone = C»  |  ^!j][[  |o*.    IT. 

Decompositions,  —  1.  Acetone  passed  through  a,  red-hot  tube  is  con- 
verted, with  deposition  of  charcoal  and  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of 
water  into  the  oil  (dumasin),  which  generally  goes  over  with  acetone 
produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  acetates. 

2.  Acetone  is  more  easily  set  on  fire  than  alcohol,  and  bums  completely 
away,  with  a  bright  white  name,  which  is  blue  at  the  edges,  and  does 
not  deposit  soot.  (Trommsdorff.  Chenevix.)  The  flame  is  reddish  yellow,, 
faintly  blue  at  the  lower  part;  it  has  the  same  degree  of  brightness  as 
that  of  other,  and  only  smokes  a  little  when  a  piece  of  cold  metal  is  held 
above  it.  The  combustion  produces  nothing  but  carbonic  and  water 
(Trommsdorff);  no  acetic  acid.  (Liebig.) — Air  mixed  with  vapour  of 
acetone  is  likewise  inflammable.  —  Acetoue  sprinkled  in  the  dark  on  a 
red-hot  iron  exhibits  a  blue  flame  (alcohol  does  not).  (Brewster,  Ed,  </. 
of  jSc,  4,  140).  —  Acetone  may  be  preserved  without  alteration  in  a 
bottle  containing  air.  (Liebig.) 

8,  Dry  Chlorine  gas  passed  into  dry  acetone  is  abundantly  absorbed, 
with  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  without 
altering  the  appearance  of  the  acetone  (if,  however,  water  be  present, 
chloroform  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  an  oil).  If  the  passage  of  the 
ohlorine  be  continued,  and  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  heated  from 
without  till  the  action  ceases,  the  acetone  is  found  to  be  converted  into 
a  heavy  oil  containing  chlorine.  (Liebig.)  This  oil  is  Kane's  mesitic 
chloral: 

C»H»0»  +  4a  -  C«H<C1«0»  +  2HC1. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  replace  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  by  chlorine, 
even  at  100^  and  in  sunshine.  (DumsLS  &  Kane,  Ann,  Chim,  Fhys,  73, 
94.)  —  Uniatisfactory  experiments  with  chlorine  had  been  previously  made  by  Macaire 
&  Marcet,  and  by  Matteucci.  —  When  acetone  IS  distilled  with  aqueous 
chloride  of  lime,  chloroform  is  evolyed  and  carbonate  of  lime  precipi- 
tated. (Liebig.) 
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IT.  Several  substitution-products  are  obtained  by  tlie  action  of  a 
mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  acetone.  These 
compounds  are  oilj,  have  an  intolerable  odour,  and  produce  inflammation 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  skin,  these  eflects  being  produced 
in  greatest  intensity  by  the  compounds  containing  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  chlorine.  The  products  which  are  pooifer  in  chlorine  are 
decomposed  by  potash,  with  production  of  a  brown  colour  and  separa- 
tion of  resinous  masses,  whereas  the  addition  of  potash  to  those  which 
are  richer  in  chlorine  effects  no  change  in  the  colour.  The  com- 
pounds act  in  the  same  manner  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  They  are 
all  much  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water;  a  saturated  cold 
solution  becomes  turbid  even  with  the  heat  of  the  hand,  whilst  a  heat  of 
50°  —  60"*  separates  the  greater  portion  of  the  dissolved  compound  in 
heavy  colourless  drops.  The  same  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action 
of  nascent  chlorine  on  other  organic  bodies;  especially  by  the  action  of  a 
mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  kinic,  citric,  or 
gallic  acid.  The  aid  of  sunshine  is  required  to  effect  the  replacement  of 
more  than  5  At.  11  by  CI.  (Stadeler.) 

JPentachlorinated  Acetone,  C'HC1*0*,  is  a  tolerably  mobile,  colourless 
liquid,  having  a  burning  aromatic  taste,  and  a  peculiar  odour  resembling 
that  of  chloral.  It  does  not  solidify  at  —  20%  volatilizes  gradually  in 
the  air,  and  boils  at  about  190°.  Sp.  gr.  between  1*6  and  1*7.  With 
8  At.  water,  it  forms  a  compound  which  crystallizes  in  rhombic  tables, 
and  melts  at  about  16°.  Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  distinct  acid  reaction. 
(Stadeler.) 

Uexacklorinated  AceUme^  C'CIW,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
gas,  aided  by  sunshine,  on  citric  acid.  Resembles  the  preceding  com- 
pound in  every  respect  With  2  At.  water  it  forms  a  crystalline  hydrate 
which  melts  between  15°  and  16^  Plantamour,  who  discovered  this 
compound,  assigned  to  it  the  formula  CKliro^;  but  Stadeler  shows  that  its 
composition  agrees  equally  well  with  the  above  formula.  (Stadeler.)     If. 

4.  Acetone  in  contact  with  Bromine  and  caustic  potash  yields  bromo- 
form.  (Dumas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  BQ,  120;  also  Fogg.  31,  (354.)  — Ace- 
tone prepared  from  citric  acid  likewise  yields  bromoform.  When  a  small 
quantity  of  caustic  potash  is  added  to  the  acetone,  and  then  an  excess  of 
bromine,  bromoform  separates  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  oil,  which  may 
be  decolorized  by  a  small  quantity  of  potash.  (Gahours,  N.  Ann.  Chim. 
FhyB.  19,  493.)  —  Is  acetic  acid  also  formed,  according  to  the  equation: 

C«H«08  +  6Br  +  2HO  «  (?HBr3  +  C^H<0*  +  3HBr, 

or  rather  acetate  of  potash,  according  to  the  folloTting: 

C«H«0*  +  6Br  +  3KO  «  CmBr*  4-  C^H'KO*  +  2KBr  +  HBr  +  IIO? 

With  Iodine  and  caustic  potash,  acetone  does  not  form  iodoform  or  iodate 
of  potash,  but  deposits  a  blackish  pitch-like  substance,  which  decomposes 
when  heated,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol.  (Bouchardat, 
J.  Fharm.  23,  5.) 

5.  The  solution  of  Plioiphorm  in  acetone  turns  acid  when  kept  for 
some  weeks,  and  more  quickly  when  heated,  even  in  perfectly  air-tight 
vessels,  the  change  consisting  in  the  formation  of  three  acids,  all  con- 
taining carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  phosphorus,  viz.,  Fkospkacetic, 
Acepkoric,  and  Acephosgenic  acid,  together  with  an  insoluble  compound  of 
carbon  and  phosphorus.  This  transformation  is  not  attended  with  the 
-evolution  of  any  gas  or  vapour;  excepting  that  of  acetone,  part  of  which 
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compound  remains  undecomposed^  and  may  be  distilled  off  as  a  neutral 
liquid. 

Acephorie  Acid, 

Pure  acetone  is  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point  for  24  hours  with 
a  very  large  excess  of  phosphorus,  in  a  flask  which  is  fitted  with  a  long 
ascending  tube,  having  a  bulb  in  the  middle  and  the  part  beyond  the 
bulb  beut  downwards,  the  bulb  being  surrounded  with  cold  water,  so  that 
the  acetone  which  rises  into  it  in  vapour  may  be  condensed  and  flow  back. 
The  cooling  of  the  bulb  is  then  discontinued  and  the  undecomposed 
acetone  distilled  over;  the  thin  syrupy  residue  poured  off  from  the 
remaining  phosphorus,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acetone  distilled  from 
it  to  convert  it  into  a  thick  syrup;  this  syrup  diluted  with  six  times  its 
bulk  of  water,  whereupon  it  becomes  milky  from  separation  of  a  light 
yellow  body  containing  phosphorus;  the  filtrate  mixed  with  oxide  of 
lead,  set  aside  in  a  close  vessel,  and  frequently  agitat-ed  till  it  becomes 
neutral  or  retains  but  a  slight  degree  of  acidity;  and  the  solution  of 
acephorate  of  lead  separated  by  filtration  from  the  white  powder  consist- 
ing of  phosphacetate,  aoephosgenate,  and  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate 
of  lead.  The  lead  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  the  liquid  filtered;  saturated  with  lime;  and  the  acephorate  of 
lime,  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  (which  leaves  behind  a  small  quantity 
of  admixed  aoephosgenate  of  lime),  and  by  precipitating  the  filtrate  with 
ether  (any  phosphacetate  of  lime  that  may  be  present  then  remaining  in 
solution) .  To  obtain  the  acid  in  the  free  state,  it  is  best  to  separate  it 
from  the  aqueous  solution  of  its  lead-salt  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
.  The  aqueous  acid  leaves  when  evaporated  a  light  yellow  varnish 
having  a  very  sour  taste.  In  this  state  it  gives  off,  when  heated  nearly  to 
redness,  a  gas  (which  does  not  take  fire  spontaneously)  and  thick  white 
fumes,  leaving  after  the  ignition,  a  carbonaceous  mass  from  which  water 
extracts  phosphoric  acid,  while  flocculeut  charcoal  remains. 

The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  water.  Its  salts  are*  either  gummy  or 
pulverulent;  do  not  give  off  phosphuretted  hydrogen  when  heated; 
dissolve  readily  in  water  and  also  in  alcohol.  Their  aqueous  solution  is 
not  precipitated  even  by  subacetate  of  lead,  but  only  by  nitrate  of  silverj 
which  after  a  while  (immediately,  with  the  aid  of  heat)  produces  a 
brown-black  precipitate. 

The  Ammonia-salt  becomes  acid  when  its  solution  is  evaporated  in 
vacuo.  —  The  Sodasalt  dissolved  in  alcohol  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction. 
—  The  Lime-salt  is  iierfectly  neutral.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation 
it  yields  products  having  an  acid  reaction.  The  phosphorus  which  it 
contains  is  not  completely  oxidized  by  strong  nitric  acid,  but  readily  by 
heating  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash. — The 
Lead-salt,  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated,  is  partly  converted 
into  an  insoluble  residue.  (Zeise.) 

Phosphacetic  Acid, 

The  white  pulverulent  mixture  of  phosphacetate,  acephosgenate,  and 
phosphate  of  lead,  is  diffused  in  water  ana  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  the  filtrate  saturated  with  lime;  the  solution  of  phosphacetate 
of  lime  separated  by  filtration  from  the  undissolved  acephosgenate  and 
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phosphate;  the  filtrate,  which  wonid  be  liable  to  decomposition  by  evapo- 
ration, mixed  with  nitrate  of  lead  to  precipitate  the  phosphacetic  acid  aa 
a  lead-salt;  the  phosphacetate  of  lead  diffused  in  water,  and  decomposed 
by  sulphnretted  hydrogen;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated. 

The  phosphacetic  acid  then  remains  as  a  light  yellow  varnish  having 
a  very  sour  taste.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  gas, 
which  sometimes  takes  fire  and  burns  feebly,  and  thick  white  fumes, 
leaving  phosphoric  acid  mixed  with  flocculent  carbonaceous  matter. 

The  acid  dissolves  very  readily  in  water.  Its  salts  do  not  give  off 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  when  heated.  —  The  Baryta-salt  (mixed  with 
accphorate)  is  a  colourless  or  yellowish  neutral  mass,  sometimes  crystal- 
line,  sometimes  like  varnish.  It  yields  by  dry  distillation,  a  gas,  a  small 
quantity  of  colourless  distillate  and  carbonaceous  residue,  and  does  not 
tia.ke  fire  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  instantly  turned  thrown 
by  immersion  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  black  if  heat  be  applied.  Dissolves 
readily  in  water,  but  very  slightly  in  alcohol,  which  indeed  precipitates 
it  from  the  aqueous  solution.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  baryta-salt 
yields  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  lead;  a  greenish 
brown,  gelatinous  precipitate  with  protochloride  of  copper;  a  white  bulky 
precipitate  with  corrosive  sublimate;  and  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  copious 
white  precipitate,  which  turns  black  in  half  an  hour  at  ordinary  tempe>- 
ratnres  and  immediately  when  heated.  (Zeise.) 


Acephosgenic  Acid, 

After  the  aqueous  solution  of  phosphacetate  of  lime  has  been  filtered 
from  the  acephosgenate  and  phosphate  (vid,  sup,)  the  lime  in  these  two 
salts  is  replaced  by  soda;  the  phosphate  of  soda  separated  by  crystalliza- 
tion from  the  acephosgenate;  the  solution  of  the  latter  precipitated  by 
nitrate  of  lead;  and  the  acephosgenate  of  lead  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  separate  the  free  acid. 

On  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution,  the  acid  remains  in  the  form 
of  a  pale  yellow,  strongly  acid  varnish,  which  is  resolved  by  heat  into  a 
large  quantity  of  ^as  (free  from  phosphuretted  hydrogen),  white  fumes, 
and  phosphoric  acid  mixed  with  charcoal. 

Acephosgenic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  water.  Its  salts  do  not 
give  off  phosphuretted  hydrogen  when  heated.  Many  of  them  are 
insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  so  that  acephosgenate  of  soda 
precipitates  a  great  number  of  salts;  with  nitrate  of  silver  it  forms  a 
yellow  precipitate  (resembling  phosphate  of  silver)  which  turns  brown- 
black,  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures  but  quickly  when  heated.  (Zeise.) 


Insolvhle  Compound  containing  Carbon  and  Phosphorus, 

When  the  same  portion  of  phosphorus  is  repeatedly  treated  with  fresh 
quantities  of  acetone,  there  remains  a  greyish  yellow  viscid  mass,  having 
the  consistence  of  turpentine.  If  the  acid  liquid  be  poured  off  from  this 
mass,  and  the  residue  treated,  first  with  water  to  remove  the  remaining 
acid,  then  with  sulphide  of  carbon  to  take  up  the  free  phosphorus  which 
has  not  been  acted  on,  a  dark  yellow  powder  remains  behind.  This 
substance  is  not  altered  when  gently  heated  in  contact  with  air,  but  if 
subjected  to  a  stronger  heat;  yields  phosphorus  and  a  carbonaceous  residue. 
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(Zeise.)     [It  remains  to  be  determined  whether  this  compound  is  free 
from  hydrogen  and  oxygen.] 

Sulphur  forms  with  acetone  products  similar  to  those  obtained  with 
phosphorus;  but  acts  more  slowly.  —  Sulphide  of  phosphorus  forms  with 
it  a  peculiar  acid,  and  an  oil  which  has  a  powerful  odour  but  no  acid 
reaction.  (Zeise.) 

6.  Strong  Nitric  acid  decomposes  acetone  with  violent  evolution  of 
heat  and  nitric  oxide  gas,  and  formation  of  mesitic  aldehyde  (C^H^O'), 
nitrite  of  pteleyl  (C'H'NO*),  acetic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  cyanuric  acid. 
—  Acetone  heated  with  nitric  acid  of  1-25,  gives  off  nitric  oxide  with 
violence  and  leaves  a  syrup  from  which  oxalic  acid  crystallizes.  (Tromms^ 
dorff.)  —  Distilled  with  ^  vol.  strong  nitric  acid,  it  deposits  a  drop  of  oil 
in  the  retort,  and  finally  leaves  therein  oxalic  acid  and  a  carbonaceous 
residue;  the  distillate  thereby  obtained,  if  redistilled  after  neutralization 
with  potash,  leaves  acetate  and  nitrate  of  potash,  and  yields  a  distillate 
of  peculiar  character.  (Chenevix.)  — Acetone  placed  in  a  test-tube  above 
an  equal  volume  of  strong  nitnc  acid,  soon  becomes  heated  to  violent 
percussive  ebullition,  which  lasts  a  long  time,  giving  off  nitric  oxide 
having  a  bitter  ethereal  odour,  and  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  a  liquid 
which  contains  oxalic  acid,  is  rendered  turbid  by  the  presence  of  drops  of 
oil,  and  yields  more  oil  when  treated  with  water.  This  oil  is  yellow, 
thickish,  has  a  taste  which  is  aromatically  sweet  at  first,  but  afterwards 
sharp  and  burning,  and  leaves  for  an  hour  a  burning  sensation  on  the 
tongue.  (Gm.)  —  When  a  mixture  of  3  vol.  acetone  and  3  vol.  nitric 
acid  is  twice  gently  heated  in  a  retort,  till  it  is  brought  into  a  kind  of 
fermentation,  but  evolves  no  gas  or  nitrous  fumes,  and  half  the  mixture 
distilled  over  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  residue  in  the  retort  consists  of  a 
liquid  which  throws  down  a  large  quanity  of  cyanate  of  silver  [probably 
cyan  urate]  from  the  nitrate;  and  two  distillates  are  obtained,  viz.,  a 
watery  liquid,  which  likewise  gives  a  copious  precipitate  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  a  transparent  colourless  oily  liquid,  which  has  an  aromatic 
odour,  boils  from  80°  to  100°,  forms  acetic  acid  when  kept  for  some  time, 
contains  6643  p.  c.  carbon,  10*84  hydrogen,  and  2273  oxygen,  and  is, 
therefore  zn  C^R^O, 11  =  Hydrure  <r Aldehyde.  This  oil,  when  treated 
with  chlorine  gas,  is  converted,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  into 
another  oil  which  contains  35*2  per  cent,  of  carbon,  4*5  of  hydrogen,  and 
60-3  0  +  CI,  and  is  therefore  C*H*0,C1=  Chlorure  cC Aldehyde  (Laurent, 
Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  66,  318.)  A  mixture  of  2  vol.  acetone  and  1  vol. 
strong  nitric  acid  gives  off  when  heated  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous  fumes, 
and  froths  up  strongly  enough  to  break  the  retort  if  the  heat  be  continued. 
If  the  liquid  be  heated  only  till  it  begins  to  froth,  the  frothing  checked 
by  immersing  the  vessel  in  cold  water,  the  liquid  again  heated  till  it  cools, 
the  vessel  again  cooled,  and  this  treatment  frequently  repeated,  the 
mixture,  when  subsequently  treated  with  water,  yields  a  pale  yellow  oily 
precipitate,  consisting  of  mesitic  aldehyde  and  nitrate  of  pteleyl,  in  which 
the  mesitic  aldehyde  predominates  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  decomposition  has  been  carried.  Dilute  nitric  acid  exerts  scarcely  any 
action,  even  when  heated,  but  lets  the  acetone  pass  over  unaltered  (Kane.) 

7.  Acetone  heated  with  aqueous  Iodic  acid  forms  a  peculiar  oil,  with- 
out separation  of  iodine.  (Millon.) 

8.  Acetone  mixed  with  OU  of  Vitriol^  evolves  great  heat  and  forms  a 
dark  brown,  or  if  rise  of  temperature  be  prevented,  a  light  brown  liquid. 
According  to  the  proportions  iu  which  the  liquids  are  mixed  and  the  rise 
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of  temperature  which  takes  place,  the  product  may  be  mesitic  ether 
(C»H*0=C"H'W).me8itylene  (C«H*=C»H»),  a  waxy  substance,  mesitylo- 
sulphuric,  permesitylosulphurio,  or  sulphurous  acid. — 2  vol.  acetone  heated 
with  1  vol.  oil  of  vitriol,  leave  a  carbonaceous  residue/  and  yield  two 
distillates  smelling  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  upper  yellow,  and  the  lower, 
which  is  the  largest  in  quantity,  white.  (Chenevix.)  —  A  mixture  of  ace- 
tone and  oil  of  vitriol  does  not  give  off  any  ether  when  heated;  but  when 
diluted  with  water  and  neutralized  with  baryta,  it  yields  sulphate  of 
baryta  and  a  soluble  baryta-salt,  probably  sulphuvinate.  (Liebig. )  —  If  the 
liquids  be  gradually  mixed  in  equal  volumes  and  kept  cool,  a  dark  brown 
mixture  is  formed,  containing  me^itylene,  a  waxy  matter,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  mesitic  ether,  which  substances  rise  to  the  top  in  a  thickish 
stratum  on  the  addition  of  water.  When  1  pt.  of  acetone  and  2  pts.  of 
oil  of  vitriol  are  mixed  rapidly  and  without  cooling,  sulphurous  acid  is 
evolved,  and  a  dark  brown  mixture  formed,  cont<iining  permesitylosul- 
phuric  acid,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  mesitylosulphurio  acid. 
2  vol.  acetone  and  1  vol.  sulphuric  acid  produce  mesitylosulphuric  acid. 
The  latter  mixture  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  yields  a  distillate  of 
aaueous  sulphurous  acid,  and  a  yellowish  oil  floating  upon  it;  this  oil, 
which  amounts  to  ^  of  the  acetone,  is  a  mixture  of  acetone,  mcsitylene, 
and  another  oil  having  a  higher  boiling  point  than  mesitylene.  (Kane.) 
-^  The  watery  liquid  which  passes  over  together  with  the  mixture  of 
mesitylene  and  acetone,  on  distilling  a  mixture  of  2  vol.  acet-one  and 
1  vol.  oil  of  vitriol,  contains  sulphurous  acid  and  acetic  acid,  which  may 
be  separated  by  baryta;  in  the  retort  there  remains  a  greenish  waxy 
matter  mixed  with  sulphur.     (Plantamour.) 

9.  Acetone  mixes  with  glacial  Phosphoi^ic  acid,  evolving  heat,  and 
forming  a  dark  brown  mass  containing  but  a  small  quantity  of  mesitylo- 
phosphoric  acid.  (Kane.) 

10.  Acetone  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  Hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
forming  a  brown  liquid.  (Chenevix.)  This  brown,  thickish,  heavy,  and 
very  acid  liquid  contains  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  niesityl 
(C*H*C1=C"H*"C1«),  which  may  be  precipitated  by  water,  but  likewise 
contains  mesitic  ether  and  undecom posed  acetone.  (Kane.)  The  brown 
liquid  distilled  over  carbonate  of  potash  yields  two  distillates,  the  one 
transparent  and  colourless,  the  other,  which  is  the  lighter  of  the  two, 
having  a  yellowish  colour.  The  latter  has  an  aromatic  odonr,  and  a  hot, 
oily  taste;  is  but  slightly  miseible  with  acetone;  dissolves  in  40  parts  of 
water;  gives  no  indication  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  any  reagent;  but 
yields  an  abundant  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  \\  hen  burnt  on  the 
top  of  it.  (Chenevix.)  Aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  forms  with  acetone  a 
dark  brown  mixture,  from  which  the  acetone  may  be  recovered  nearly  in 
its  original  state  by  distillation.  (Kane.) 

IK  Acetone  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  Pentachloride  of 
Phosphorus  is  likewise  converted  into  chloride  of  mesityl.  (Kane.) 

12.  When  acetone  is  brought  in  contact  with  Iodine  and  Phosphorus 
at  the  same  time,  large  quantities  of  hydriodic  acid  gas  are  evolved, 
iodide  of  niesityl  (probably  C'H*I)  is  formed,  and  may  be  distilled  over; 
also  iodide  of  pteleyl  (perhaps  C'H^I)  which  remains  suspended  in  the 
residual  liquid  in  the  form  of  golden-yellow  scales;  and  mesitylo-hypophos- 

?horous  acid,  which  separates  in  silky  needles  as  the  liquid  cools.  (Kane.) 
n  this  process,  a  large  quantity  of  acetone  passes  over,  and  only  a  small 
quantity  of  iodide  of  mesityl;  the  residual  syrup  contains  no  mesitylo- 
bypophosphorous  acid,  but  when  mixed  with  water,  separates  into  two 
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layers^  the  upper  of  wbich  appears  to  be  iodide  of  mesityl,  wbile  the 
lower  ooDtains  pbosphorous  acid  and  bydriodic  acid.  A  yellowish  red 
deposit  of  phosphorous  oxide  is  likewise  formed  (PlaDtamour,  Ann, 
Fharm.  31,  327.) 

13.  Acetone  heated  with  a<^ueons  Btehromate  of  Fotash  [and  sul- 
phuric acid?],  yields  large  quantities  of  acetic  and  carbonic  acids,  but  no 
formic  acid  (Dumas  &  Stas,  Ann.  Ghim.  Fhys,  73, 149;  also  Ann,  Pharm, 
35,  160)  : 

C«H«08  +  80  «  C*H*0<  +  2C0»  +  2H0. 

Gottlieb  also  {Ann.  Fharm,  52,  130)  obtained  by  this  means  neither 
acetic  acid  nor  propronic  acid  C'H^O*.  —  Acetone  distilled  with  peroxide 
of  maganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  passes  over  unchanged;  but  if 
strong  sulphuric  acid  be  used,  the  products  formed  are  the  same  as  when 
no  manganese  is  present.  (Kane.) 

14.  Acetone  mixed  with  dry  BicMoride  of  Flatinum  becomes  heated, 
assumes  a  black-brown  colour,  and  yields  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
volatile  substance  which  attacks  the  eyes  powerfully,  acechloride  of 
platinum,  aceplatinous  oxide,  and  crude  platinum-resin.  (Zeise.)  If 
pulverized  bichloride  of  platinum  be  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
acetone  into  a  paste,  which  has  a  black-brown  colour,  the  mixture  when 
kept  in  a  bottle  for  a  day,  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  substance 
which  attacks  the  eyes,  and  becomes  gritty  in  consequence  of  the  forma^ 
tion  of  crystaUized  acechloride  of  platinum  [amounting  to  20  per  cent,  of 
the  bichloride  of  platinum  used].  —  A  solution  of  1  pt.  bichloride  of 
platinum  in  10  pts.  acetone,  which  is  red-brown  at  first,  soon  assumes  a 
black-brown  colour,  so  dark  as  to  render  it  opaque;  yields  by  distilla- 
tion acetone  and  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  (a  peculiar  odour 
being  also  emitted),  and  leaves  a  syrup.  In  treating  this  syrup  with 
water,  the  greater  part  remains  undissolved  in  the  form  of  a  black-brown 
tarry  matter,  which  is  crude  platinum-resin;  the  watery  filtrate  begins, 
after  ten  minutes,  to  deposit  acechloride  of  platinum  as  a  yellow  crystal* 
line  powder,  which  after  some  days,  amounts  to  5  per  cent  of  the 
bichloride  of  platinum  used.  When  the  dark  brown  liquid  poured  off 
from  this  deposit  is  distilled  to  one-half,  it  yields,  with  much  frothing, 
but  without  evolution  of  ga«,  a  liquid  containing  hydrochloric  acid, 
acetone,  and  a  peculiar  substance;  while  the  liquid  which  remains  in  the 
retort  becomes  decolorized,  and  deposits  a  very  large  quantity  of  a  black 
powder,  consisting  of  aeeplatinous  oxide,  ultimately  mixed  with  a  little 
metallic  platinum.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  dark-brown  liquid  decanted 
from  the  acechloride  of  platinum  be  left  to  evaporate  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures over  oil  of  vitriol  and  hydrate  of  potash,  there  remains  a  syrup 
rich  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  resolved  by  water  into  crude  platinum 
resin  and  a  brown  liquid,  which,  on  standing,  deposits  acechloride  of 
platinum  (Zeise;  see  these  products  among  the  Addenda  to  Acetone, 'p,  31.) 

f  15,  A  solution  of  Amm^mia  in  acetone,  exposed  to  spontaneous 
evaporation,  leaves  a  colourless,  syrupy  residue  which  does  not  crystallize 
by  exposure  to  great  cold.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether; 
does  not  turn  brown  when  boiled  with  potash,  and  reduces  silver-salts 
like  aldehyde -ammonia.  This  compound,  when  kept,  gradually  under- 
goes spontaneous  decomposition,  and  is  converted  into  an  organic  base,  to 
which  Stadeler  gives  the  name  of  Acetonine,  This  base  is  more  rapidly 
formed  when  acetone  saturated  with  ammonia  is  heated  to  100^  in  a 
sealed  tube.     The  composition  of  acetonine  agrees  with  the  formula 
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C^^H^^N',  80  that  it  bears  to  acetone  the  same  relation  that  amarine 
bears  to  oil  of  ^bitter  almonds.  (Stadeler,  Chem,.  Gaz.  1853,  341.)  —  Pure 
acetonine  is  a  colourless  alkaline  liquid,  baying  a  peculiar,  some- 
what urinous  odour,  and  a  burning  taste.  It  dissolves  in  ether,  and 
alcohol,  and  also  in  water;  potash  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  separates 
the  acetonine  in  oily  drops.  Aqueous  acetonine  acquires  a  milky 
turbidity  throughout  when  gently  neated,  like  aqueous  coniine.  — Its 
platinum-compound,  C*®H"N'Cl,  PtCl*  crystallizes  in  orange-yellow, 
shining,  four-sided  prisms,  with  oblique  terminal  faces.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  ether,  but  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  (Stadeler.) — BinoxdUUe  of  Acetonine, 
C^«H"N',2C20',  4  HO,  crystallizes  from  its  boiling  saturated  alcoholic 
solution  in  delicate  white  prisms,  which  dissolve  readily  in  water  but  not 
in  ether.  Gives  off  1  At.  water  at  100°,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  some- 
what higher  temperature.  (Stadeler.)  IT 

16.  The  chief  products  formed  by  the  simultaneous  action  of 
Ammonia  and  StUphur  on  acetone,  are  Thakcetone,  Akcethine,  Thery- 
thrine,  Melathine,  a  brown  resin,  and  Elathine.  (Zeise.) 

a.  When  acetone  is  saturated  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  then  with 
sulphur,  then  again  with  ammoniacal  gas,  and  then  again  with  salphur — 
whereby  it  becomes  heated  and  assumes,  first  a  green,  then  a  brownish 
yellow,  and  then  a  brown  colour  —  there  is  ultimately  obtained  a  red- 
brown,  viscid,  strongly  alkaline  mass,  having  a  very  offensive  odour,  like 
that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  mass,  which  dissolves  completely 
in  alcohol  or  acetone,  is  resolved,  when  treated  with  ether,  into  an 
insoluble  brown  resin,  and  a  brown  solution  from  which  water  throws 
down  Tfiakceione, 

b.  When  the  red -brown,  transparent  mass  is  gradually  heated  in  a 
distillatory  apparatus  from  50"^  to  95°,  and  carefully  excluded  from 
moisture,  ammonia  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  are  first  given  off,  and 
immediately  afterwards  a  light  yellow  liquid  passes  over,  containing 
ammonia,  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  water,  a  small  quantity  of  acetone, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  a  dissolved  oil. 

e.  Between  95"  and  120^,  two  distillates  are  obtained,  the  lower 
watery  and  yellow,  the  upper  oily  and  brown. 

d.  Between  120^  and  200''»  a  viscid  oil  is  obtained  (consisting  chiefly 
of  Elathine),  and  a  crystalline  sublimate  composed  of  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia,  Akcethine,  and  other  products. 

e.  If  the  distillation  be  interrupted  at  200°,  and  the  brown-black 
residue,  which  up  to  that  temperature  is  in  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion,  be 
treated  with  ether,  (which  chiefly  extracts  Akceihine  and  a  brown  resinous 
body),  and  afterwards  exhausted  with  alcohol,  a  residue  is  left,  consisting 
of  Melathine;  the  alcoholic  extract  contains  Therythixne,  which  is  preci- 
pitated in  the  form  of  a  brown- red  powder  by  water.  The  ethereal 
extract  exposed  to  a  gradually  increasing  heat,  yields,  first,  pure  ether, 
then  ether  containing  oil,  then  a  brown  oil  mixed  with  water,  and  from 
170^  to  200°,  a  crystalline  sublimate  consisting  chiefly  of  Akcethine, 

/.  If  the  distillation  of  the  ethereal  extract  {e)  be  stopped  at  200°,  the 
residue  in  the  retort  again  treated  with  ether,  and  afterwards  with 
alcohol,  ethereal  and  alcoholic  extracts  are  obtained  resembling  the 
former,  that  is  to  say,  the  second  ethereal  extract  again  yields  Akcethine 
by  distillation;  and  if  the  alternation  be  repeated  eight  times  successively, 
'the  result  is  still  the  same. 

^.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distillation  of  {d)  be  further  continued 
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from  200°  to  275°,  the  brown-black  residue  froths  up  strongly;  yields  a 
few  volatile  products;  and  then  solidifies  to  a  greyish  black,  spongy, 
brittle,  coaky  mass,  three-fourths  of  which  consists  of  MelcUhine  (which 
remains  behind  after  the  mass  has  been  exhausted  with  alcohol), 
acetone,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  ether. 

T/uikcetone.  —  Obtained  as  in  (a)  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  precipitate, 
or  better  in  the  following  manner :  The  red-brown,  viscid  mass  a  is 
, neutralized  with  oxalic  acid  dissolved  in  ether;  the  liquid  filtered  from 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  therythric  matter,  and  resinous  matter;  the  filtrate 
mixed  with  water;  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  precipitated  by  means  of 
gypsum;  the  filtrate  evaporated;  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol;  and 
the  solution  filtered  from  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  left  to  evaporate  over 
oil  of  vitriol.  The  thakcetone  then  remains  in  the  form  of  a  brownish 
yellow,  amorphous,  neutral  varnish.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation, 
it  froths  up  strongly,  yields  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  and  a  dark  brown 
oil  smelling  like  oil  of  hartshorn,  and  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  sulphur.  Heated  with  potash,  it  gives  off  a  large 
quantity  of  ammonia.  It  dissolves  abundantly  in  water  forming  a 
strongly  coloured  solution,  readily  also  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether. 
The  concentrated  aqueous  solution  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
yellowish  white  precipitate  which  turns  brown  when  heated,  but  does 
not  precipitate  ncutr.il  or  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

Akcetkine.  —  The  sublimate  obtained  as  in  (e)  and  (/)  is  dissolved  in 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  hot  alcohol ;  the  solution  left  to  evaporate 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  air;  and  the  resulting  crystals  pressed  between 
paper,  and  purified  by  recrystallization.  —  Lemon-yellow,  transparent, 
highly  lustrous,  inodorous  rhombohedrons.  They  melt  at  about  150°  to  a 
clear,  sulphur-yellow  liquid,  which  becomes  red-brown  and  viscid  at  a 
stronger  heat,  but  solidifies  in  a  yellow  radiating  mass  on  cooling.  At  a 
still  higher  temperature,  the  akcethine  is  converted  into  a  yellowish 
vapour,  and  sublimes  without  decomposition  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish 
crystalline  body;  if  the  neck  of  the  retort  be  allowed  to  get  too  hot,  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  is  evolved  with  deposition  of 
charcoal.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  fuses  to  a  black-brown  mass,  with- 
out previously  taking  fire.  It  is  decomposed  by  hot  nitric  acid  with 
separation  of  sulphurous  flocks,  and  yields  sulphuric  acid  when  boiled. 
With  concentrated  potash  at  a  boiling  heat,  it  yields  ammonia  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  and  in  cold  dilute  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or 
nitric  acid;  more  readily  in  ether;  still  more  in  alcohol  and  acetone. 
The  yellow,  slightly  alkaline  solutions  may  be  boiled  without  decompo- 
sition; they  do  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  iron  or  lead,  but  yield  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  (after  a  time  only,  if  it  be  dilute,)  a  copious,  bulky, 
light  yellow  precipitate,  which  collects  in  five  minutes  into  a  snow-white 
powder. 

Tkerythrine,  —  The  brown-red  powder  precipitated  by  water  from  the 
alcoholic  extract,  as  mentioned  in  («),  fuses  like  resin  somewhat  above 
100°;  gives  ofi*  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  and  a  brown  ofi*ensive-smelling 
oil  at  a  stronger  heat;  and  leaves  a  lustrous,  very  combustible  charcoaL 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  abundantly,  without  decom- 
position and  with  a  deep  brown-red  colour,  in  oil  of  vitriol,  also  in  strong 
potash-solution.  It  dissolves  abundantly,  with  brown-red  colour,  in 
sulphide  of  carbon,  alcohol,  and  acetone,  sparingly  in  ether.  The 
alcoholic  solution,  when  evaporated,  leaves  the  therythrine  in  the  form  of 
a  dark -red,  brittle,  amorphous  resin;  it  does  not  precipitate  acetate  of 
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lead,  but  forms  a  dark-red  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  —  When 
the  thick,  red-brown  mass  produced  in  the  preparation  of  thakcetone,  is 
treated  with  oxalic  acid  dissolved  in  ether,  there  remains  a  mass  from 
which  alcohol  extracts  a  substance  resembling  therythrine,  which  may  be 
precipitated  therefrom  by  water. 

Melatkine.  —  Obtained  in  the  process  described  in  {g).  Black.  When 
subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields,  without  fusion,  a  gas  rich  in  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  together  with  a  trace  of  oil,  and  leaves  a  difficultly 
combustible  charcoal.  When  ignited  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  gives  off 
a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  leaving  a  residue  rich  in  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium; this  compound  is  also  formed,  but  in  small  quantity,  when  mela- 
thine  is  boiled  with  strong  potash.  Melathine  heated  with  nitric  acid, 
forms  a  brown  solution,  from  which  water  throws  down  a  large  quantity 
of  brownish  flocks,  while  the  liquid  remains  brown.  With  oil  of  vitriol 
also  it  forms  a  brown  solution,  from  which  water  throws  down  brown 
flocks.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  and  in  water,  and  dissolves 
bnt  sparingly  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetone. 

Brown  resimma  body,  —  Produced  in  large  quantity  simultaneously 
with  the  preceding  products.  May  be  obtained  in  the  preparation  of 
thakcetone  by  means  of  oxalic  acid  dissolved  in  ether  (p.  12).  When  the 
dark  brown  ethereal  liquid  formed  in  this  process  is  filtered  and  mixed 
with  a  sutiicient  quantity  of  water,  it  deposits  a  pitchy  substance,  which 
must  be  redissolved  in  ether,  reprecipitated  by  water,  and  dissolved  in 
alcohol;  the  alcoholic  solution,  after  being  filtered  from  a  black  substance, 
is  then  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  the  residue  dissolved  in 
ether,  and  the  solution  again  evaporated  in  vacuo.  By  this  repeated 
evaporation,  a  volatile  oil  mixed  with  the  resin  is  ultimately  driven  off; 
evaporation  at  a  higher  temperature  might  produce  decomposition.  — 
Another  method  of  obtaining  the  resinous  body  is  to  exhaust  with  ether 
the  residue  which  remains  after  distilling  the  thick  red-brown  mass  (e)  at 
200*^;  precipitate  the  filtrate  with  water,  which  leaves  akcethine  in  solu- 
tion; dissolve  the  precipitate  in  ether;  and  evaporate  the  solution,  first 
at  a  gentle  heat,  then  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  The  resinous  body 
obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  is  amorphous,  decompo^jible  by 
heat,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  acetone. 

klathine,  —  Occurs  principally  in  the  oil  which  passes  over  (as  in  d), 
in  the  distillation  of  the  thickred-brown  mass  between  120^  and  180^  The 
oil  is  dissolved  in  ether;  the  filtrate  mixed  with  alcohol;  and  water  added, 
whereby  an  aqueous  mixture  is  produced,  chiefly  containing  akcethine, 
and  an  oily,  alkaline  liquid,  which  must  be  neutralized  with  an  ethereal 
solution  of  oxalic  acid.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered;  the  filtrate  shaken  up 
with  water  as  long  as  the  water  acquires  a  yellow  colour;  then  dried  by . 
agitation  with  chloride  of  calcium;  and  finally  distilled  with  a  fresh 
receiver.  Ether  passes  over  first,  then,  between  140°  and  150^,  the 
elathine,  and  finally  a  bruwn  turbid  oil.  —  Elathine  is  a  brownish-yellow 
oil,  lighter  than  water,  and  having  a  peculiar  and  very  offensive  odour; 
suffers  partial  decomposition  when  distilled;  takes  fire  with  difficulty, 
and  burns  with  a  very  smoky  flame,  producing  sulphurous  acid.  When 
set  aside  with  strong  potash-solution  and  agitated,  it  produces  a  tolerably 
large  quantity  of  sulphide  of  potassium.  Its  solution  in  alcoholic  pot- 
ash, which  is  clear  at  first,  gradually  deposits  a  white  powder.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water. 

An  indiga-bltu,  indifferent  body  containing  nUphur,  may  likewise  be 
obtained  from  the  thickish,  red-brown  mass.  (Zeise.) 
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IT.  17.  Action  of  Ammonia  and  Bisulphide  of  Carbon  on  Acetone,  — 
When  pure  acetone  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  sulphide  of  carbon 
and  about  twice  its  volume  of  ammonia,  laminated  crystals,  resembling 
ice,  are  formed  after  a  few  days  in  the  lower  stratum  of  liquid;  but  these 
disappear  after  a  while,  and  are  succeeded  by  larger  crystals  of  a  yellow 
colour.  These  yellow  crystals  are  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble 
in  ether,  and  dissolve  with  decomposition  in  warm  alcohol  and  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid.  After  drying  in  vacuo,  they  exhibit  a  composition 
corresponding  to  the  formula  C^H*N'S',  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound of  Sulphocarbamate  of  Sulphide  of  Acetonyl  toith  SvXphocyanide  of 
Acetonj/l,  2C«H«S,C»H»NS=»-h2(C«H«,CyS*).  A  cold  alcoholic  solution  of 
this  compound  mixed  with  a  similar  solution  of  bichloride  of  plati- 
num, forms  a  brownish  yellow,  non-crystalline  precipitate  composed  of 
C"H''N'S',3Pt.S*;  and  witn  a  cold  alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  a 
white  precipitate  containingC»H««N=»S«,27HgS,18HgCl.  (Hlasiwetz,  J,  pr. 
Chfm,5ly  355;  Ann.  Fharm,  76,  2.94;  Jahresber.  1850, 391).  The  compound 
C**H''N'S*  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  gives  off  ammonia  and  forms  oxide 
of  mesityl  (p.  24).  When  heated  to  its  melting  point,  it  yields  a  lower 
stratum  of  acetone  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  an  upper  stratum, 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  sulphide  of  ammonia;  a  small  quantity 
of  sublimate  consisting  of  white  needles  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 
The  compound  boiled  with  alcohol  gives  off  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid, 
and  forms  sulphide  of  ammonium,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  a 
crystalline  compound,  which  when  dried  in  vacuo,  has  the  composition 
C'H^N^S*,  and  is  regarded  by  Hlasiwetz  as  a  compound  ot  Acetonylamide 
with  Sidphocyanide  of  Acetonyl=^2{C^H^,^W)-hS{C^H\Cj&),— Hydro- 
sulphate  of  JSulphacetonyl =S&K%liS'\-S}lO  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
a  colourless  oil,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  mesitylosulphate 
of  lime  and  monosulphide  of  potassium. 

According  to  Stadeler  (Chem,  Gaz.  1853,  341),  the  yellow  crys^lline 
body  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  carbon  upon  ace- 
tone, has  not  the  composition  assigned  to  it  by  Hlasiwetz,  'but  is  the 
Hydrosulphate  of  Carbothiacetonine,  a  base  composed  of  C^H^'^N'S*,  which 
'  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  analysis  given  by  Hlasiwetz.  The  platinum- 
compound  of  this  base  is  C**H**N*S*,PtS',  and  the  mercurial  precipitate 
obtained  by  Hlasiwetz  is  nothing  but  HgCl,2HgS,  having  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrochlorate  of  carbothiacetonine  adhering  to  it. 

18.  Thiacetonine;  probably  C"H"NS\  This  base,  which  appears  to 
be  identical  with  Zeise*s  akcethine,  (p.  12),  is  formed  by  the  simulta- 
neous action  of  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  acetone;  appa- 
rently also  by  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  carbo- 
thiacetonine : 

C»HWN«S<,2HS  +  4H0  «  C^H^^NS*  +  NH»  +  2C0»  +  2HS? 

crystallizes  in  strongly  lustrous,  yellowish  rhombohedrons;  has  an 
alkaline  reaction;  and  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  acids,  ether,  alcohol, 
and  acetone,  but  is  rather  difficult  of  solution  in  water.  (Stadeler.).  IT 

19.  Pulverized  Hydrate  of  Potash  mixed  with  anhydrous  acetone 
become  strongly  heated;  colours  it  light  yellow;  and  swells  up  within  it  to 
a  dark  brown  mass,  which,  on  addition  of  water,  is  resolved  into  an  oily 
mixture  of  xylite-oil  and  xylite-rcsin,  and  an  aqueous  solution,  contain- 
ing wood-spirit  and  acetate  of  potash,  together  with  undecomposed 
acetone.  If  2  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  be  gradually  added  to  1  pt.  of 
acetone  cooled  from  without,  and  the  mass,  after  standing  for  8  days,  be 
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mixed  with  water,  a  brown  oil  rieea  to  the  surface.  —  a.  The  oil  when 
distilled  with  water,  fresh  portions  of  which  are  added  as  long  as  any 
oil  passes  over  with  it,  is  resolved  into  Xyliie-M,  which  passes  over,  and 
Xylite^redn  which  remains  behind.  —  The  XylUe-oU  is  purified  by  agita- 
tion with  chloride  of  calcium  and  distillation,  during  which  process  it 
boils  pretty  regularly  at  200®.  It  contains  81  32  per  cent.  C,  10"  19  H, 
and  8'47  0;  it  is  therefore  =:C"H*0,  and  perfectly  agrees,  both  in  com- 
position and  in  odour,  tast«,  boiling  point,  aud  in  its  solubility  in  ether 
and  alcohol,  with  the  xylite-oil  obtained  from  lignone.  —  Xylite-^esin 
purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  evaporation  of  the  filtrate,  is  red* 
brown  and  brittle;  becomes  tough  between  16^  and  20^;  is  insoluble 
in  caustic  potash;  and  contains  79*48  p.c.  0,  9'65  H,  and  10*87  0, 
agreeing  therefore  with  the  xylite- resin  obtained  from  lignone.  —  6.  The 
aqueous,  yellow,  alkaline  liquid  is  decolorized  by  neutralization  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  trace  of  resin  being  separated  at  the  same  time;  snd 
yields  by  distillation,  first,  acetone  and  wood-spirit,  (which  may  be 
separated  from  the  acetone  by  distilling  the  mixture  of  the  two  from 
chloride  of  calcium,  the  wood-spirit  being  thereby  retained),  then  at  a 
higher  temperature,  a  large  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  and  leaves  a  residue 
quite  free  from  organic  matter.  (Lowig  &  Weidmann.)  The  equations 
which  these  chemists  £^ve  for  the  formation  of  the  aboTe  compounds  are  improbable. 
Hydrate  of  potash  moistened  with  acetone  and  exposed  to  the  air,  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  forms  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  potash,  chiefly,  how- 
ever, if  not  exclusively,  when  the  acetone  contains  empyreumatic  oil. 
(Liebig.) 

20.  Acetone  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  over  heated  hydrate  of  pot' 
€uhy  is  resolved  into  marsh-gas  and  carbonate  of  potash,  partly  also, 
probably  when  the  heat  is  nqt  very  great,  into  acetate  and  formiate 
of  potash : 

CH«0»  +  2CHO,KO)  «  C^H8  +  2(KO,C02)j 
and 

C«H«02  +  4HO  +  KO  =  C*H«KCH  +  C^HKO^  +  6H. 

Vapour  of  acetone  passed  through  a  glass  or  iron  U-tube,  in  which 
hydrate  of  potash  is  heated  to  fusion,  yields  marsh-gas  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  (Persoz.  Rev.  scientific  51.)  —  Similarly, 
acetone-vapour  passed  over  a  heated  mixture  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  pot- 
ash — which  first  becomes  yellow,  then  again  white,  and  takes  up  carbonio 
acid  —  yields  marsh-gas  mixed  with  only  2  or  8  per  cent,  of  hydrogen. 
(Dumas  &  Stas,  Ann.  Ohim.  Fhys,  73,  149.)  —  When  acetone  vapour  is 
passed  over  a  hot  mixture  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  potash,  a  large 
quantity  of  acetate  and  formiate  of  potash  is  produced.  (Gottlieb,  Ann, 
Fharm.  52,  130.) 

21.  Fotoitium  and  Sodium  in  contact  with  acetone,  become  in-* 
tensely  heated,  and  yield  products  similar  to  those  which  are  formed  by 
hydrate  of  potash;  —  Potassium  in  contact  with  acetone  gives  off  great 
heat,  and  forms  a  thickish,  yellowish  brown  liquid,  containing  acetate  of 
potash,  on  the  top  of  which  floats  a  green  oil,  smelling  like  oil  of  pepper- 
mint. (Mattencci.)  —  This  oil  is  the  solution  of  a  viscid  resinous  matter 
in  acetone.  (Dumas,  Ann,  Chim,  Fhys.  49,  208.)  —  Sodium  forms  with 
acetone  a  thick  yellow-brown  mass,  the  action  being  attended  with 
frothing  and  rise  of  temperature.  (Gm.)  —  When  potassium  acts  in  con- 
dderable  quantity,  it  causes  evolution  of  gas,  and  a  rise  of  temperature 
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safficient  to  set  the  liquid  on  fire,  whereupon  charcoal  is  separated.  If 
the  potassium  be  added  gradually  to  the  acetone,  each  piece  being  intro- 
duced as  the  former  disappears,  and  the  liquid  cooled  from  withouti  the 
decomposition  takes  place  quietly,  with  gentle  ebullition,  but  withont 
evolution  of  any  permanent  gas.  A  brownish,  strongly  alkaline  powder 
IS  deposited  at  first,  but  subsequently  dissolves.  The  ultimate  product 
dissolves  in  water,  with  separation  of  an  oil.  This  oil  is  a  mixture  of 
xylite-oil  (80-81  p.  c.  C,  10-32  H,  and  887  0),  and  xylite-resin  (con- 
taining 79-75  p.  c.  C,  91 4  H,  and  1211  0).-;-The  red,  aqueous,  alka- 
line solution,  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  deposits  a  few  resinous 
flocks,  and  yields  by  distillation,  first,  acetone,  and  perhaps  also  wood- 
spirit,  and  then  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  (Lowig  and  Weidmann; 
camp,  also  L5wig,  Pog^.    42,  410.) 

^  22.  Quick  lime  acts  on  acetone  in  the  same  manner  as  hydrate  of 
potash,  converting  it  into  xylite-oil j 

2C«H«0«  -  3H0  -  C"H»0. 

When  acetone  is  mixed  with  finely  pounded  lime,  no  action  takes  place 
at  first;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  acetone  disappears,  forming 
with  the  lime  a  solid  mass,  which  yields  but  little  acetone  when  distilled 
in  the  water-bath.  On  the  addition  of  water,  the  lime  slakes,  after 
which  a  small  quantity  of  acetone  may  be  distilled  off;  and  if  the  heat 
be  continued,  ttie  water  which  passes  over  is  accompanied  by  a  slightly 
yellow  oil,  which  begins  to  boil  a  little  above  100^,  but  distils  over  for 
the  most  part  between  200°  and  220^.  The  residual  mtiss  of  lime  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  small  quantity  of  coloured  resin. 
(Vblckel,  Ann.  Fharm.  82,  63.)  IT. 

ComhinationM.  —  Acetone  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Water.  (Che^ 
nevix,  Gm.,  Liebig.) 

At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  Pliosphorus 
and  a  still  smaller  quantity  of  Sulphur.  (Chenevix.) 

It  slowly  dissolves  hydrate  of  potash,  forming  a  deep  yellow  solution 
(Chenevix^  [decomposition  takes  place  at  the  same  timej;  it  is  not 
miscible  with  strong  potash-ley.  (Liebig.) 

Most  salts  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  are  insoluble  in''acetone;  such, 
for  example,  is  the  case  with  Chloride  of  Calcium.  (Liebig.) — But 
chloride  of  calcium  mixed  with  acetone  swells  up  and  forms  a  white 
mass.  (Gm.)  —  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is 
shaken  up  with  acetone  and  then  left  at  rest,  two  layers  of  liquid  are 
formed,  the  upper  of  which  is  acetone,  the  lower,  aqueous  chloride  of 
calcium  containing  acetone;  but  a  portion  of  the  acetone  separates  from 
the  lower  stratum,  and  rises  to  the  top  whenever  it  is  heated.  (Liebig  & 
Pelouze,  Ann.  Fhai-m.  19,  287.)  —  The  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  - 
in  alcohol  or  wood-spirit  is  capable  of  taking  up  a  large  quantity  of 
acetone.  (Reichenbach.)  When  1  vol.  acetone  is  added  to  3  vol.  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  the  acetone  is  dissolved,  bnt 
chloride  of  calcium  is  at  the  same  time  precipitated;  on  adding  more 
acetone  to  this  mixture,  all  the  chloride  of  calcium  separates  out;  if 
instead  of  the  acetone,  a  few  drops  of  water  be  added,  the  acetone  rises 
to  the  surface  and  forms  a  separate  stratum  above  the  aqueous  and  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  chloride  of  calcium.  (Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm.  10,  320.) 
—  1"  According  to  Hlasiwetz  {Ann.  Pharm,  76,  294)  acetone  forms  a 
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definite  compound  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  water.  A  mixture  of 
pulverized  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified  acetone  assumes  a  pastj 
consistence  at  first,  then  becomes  hot,  and  forms  a  dry  mass,  which  at 
100^  gives  off  mere  traces  of  a  liquid  having  an  ethereal  odour;  if  more 
water  be  added,  pure  acetone  distils  over  from  80^  to  83°.  % 

Acetone  mixes  uniformly  with  aqueous  Terchloride  of  Gold;  but  on 
adding  to  the  solution  a  forther  quantity  of  dry  terchloride  of  gold, 
acetone  having  a  yellow  colour  and  containing  terchloride  of  gold  rises 
to  the  surface  of  the  watery  liquid.  (Derosne.) 

Acetone  mixes  with  Jather  and  Akohol,  and  with  many  compound 
Ethers,  in  all  proportions. 

It  mixes  with  Volatile  oils,  and  dissolves  many  Camphors,  Pats,  and 
Resins, 


Addenda  to  Acetone. 

Decomposition-products  of  Acetone,  which  do  not  at  pi*esent  admit  of  exact 
systematic  classifcation. 

V    Mesilylene  or  Mesitylol.    C«H*=C"H»=C»''H» 

Kane.     Fog^.  44,  474;  also  J,  pr.  Chem,  15,  131. 

HoFMANN.     Oh^m.  Soc,  Qu.  J.  2,  104;  Ann.  Fharm.  71,  121;  abstr. 

JPharm.  Centr.  1849,  233;  1850,  65;  CompL  rend.  28,  130;  Instit. 

1849,  25;  N.  J.  Fharm.  16,  310;  Jahresher.  1849,  445. 

When  2  vol.  acetone  are  distilled  at  a  gentle  heat  with  1  vol.  oil  of 
vitriol,  the  liquid  froths  slightly,  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  distils  over, 
and  with  it  a  yellowish  oil  which  floats  on  the  top  and  amounts  to  about 
j-  of  the  acetone.  This  product  is  washed  with  water,  distilled  in  the 
water-bath  till  the  admixed  acetone  is  volatilized,  and  then  at  a  stronger 
heat  to  obtain  the  mesitylene,  which  must  be  collected  in  a  separate 
receiver;  the  distillation  must  not,  however,  be  carried  on  to  dryness, 
otherwise  the  distillate  will  be  contaminated  with  an  oil  of  higher  boiling 
point.  The  mesitylene  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  leaving  it  for  24 
hours  in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium,  then  decanting  and  distilling 
again.  (Kane.) 

Transparent,  colourless,  very  light  oil,  having  a  slightly  alliaceous 
odour,  and  boiling  at  about  135*5°.  (Kane.)  According  to  Hofmann, 
however,  mesitylene  purified  as  completely  as  possible  by  repeated  recti- 
fication, boils  between  155°  and  160*^; — ^according  to  Cahours,  between  162° 
and  164**.  Vapour- density  =  2-914.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ghim.  Phys.  70, 
JOl  j  vid.  infra.) 

Kane.  Tol.         Density. 

12  C 72    ....     90    ....     89-61  Cvapour 12    ....    4-9920 

8  H 8     ....     10     ....     10-34  H-g«8 8     ....     05544 

C»H" 80     ....  100     ....     99-95  Mesitylene-vapour ....       2     ....     5*5464 

1     ....     2-7732 

Kane  assumes  the  formula  CH^  regarding  the  compound  as  tho 

TOL.   IX.  0 
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nucleus  which  with  H*0'  forms  acetone,  just  as  ethylene,  C*H^  witli 
H'O'  forms  alcohol.  Cahours,  in  accordance  with  his  determination  of 
the  vapour- density,  prefers  the  formula  C"H^;  hut  the  boilhig  point  135^ 
determined  by  Kane,  is  too  high  eren  for  this.  (Schroder,  Pogg,  67,  49.) 
According  to  Gerhanlt's  calculation  (VII,  57),  this  boiling  point  oorre* 
sponds  exactly  with  the  formula  C^^H".  Perhaps  Kane's  mesitylene 
was  contaminated  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  less  volatile  oil  which  he 
mentions  as  passing  over  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation;  and  there- 
fore exhibited  too  high  a  boiling  point.  —  IT.  The  boiling  point  found  by 
Hofmann  is  however  higher  still,  viz.,  between  155°  and  160°;  moreover, 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  mesitylene,  which  gives  rise  to  the  three 
compounds,  C"H»X,  C«H«X»,  and  C"H*X*  (pp.  20,  22)  clearly  shows 
that  the  formula  C*®H"  is  the  correct  one. 

But  according  to  the  vapour-density  above  given  (2- 9 14)  as  deter- 
mined by  Cahours,  the  formula  C^^H^  would  represent  the  vapour  as 
trisatomic  instead  of  diatomic,  which  is  contrary  to  the  usual  character 
of  organic  compounds.  Hofmann  therefore  suggested  {flhem,  Soc,  Qu.  «71 
2,  112)  that  the  vapour- density  might  be  subject  to  variations  similar  to 
those  observed  in  sulphur,  and  in  certain  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids. 
(VII,  54.)  —  The  difficulty  has,  however,  been  completely  removed  by 
a  subsequent  determination  of  the  vapour-density  made  by  Cahours 
{Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J,  3,  17),  from  which  it  appears  that  the  vapour  is 
really  diatomic.  The  specimen  of  mesitylene  used  in  this  last-mentioned 
determination  was  purified  by  several  rectifications  and  final  distillation 
from  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid;  it  boiled  between  162°  and  164°.  and 
exhibited  exactly  the  theoretical  composition  of  mesitylene.  The  vapour- 
density  was  found  in  oue  experiment,  to  be  4*345;  in  another,  4*282. 
The  composition  of  mesitylene  is  therefore  as  follows: 


]8C 

12  H 

.     108    . 
12    . 

..    90 

..     10 

Vol. 

Cvaponr 18    . 

H.giui 12  .  . 

Density. 
..    7-4880 
..     0-8316 

C«H"  ... 

,     120    . 

...  100 

Vapour  of  C»H«      2    . 

..    8-3196 
...     41598  IF 

Mesitylene  bnms  with  a  bright  but  very  smoky  flame.  It  absorbs 
chlorine  gas  in  large  quantity  and  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  after- 
wards gives  ofi^  hydrochloric  acid,  and  solidifies  to  an  acicular  mass  of 
chloride  of  pteleyl,  CWCl  [or  terchloromesitylene,  C"»H'C1'].  —  Boiling 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  mesitic  aldehyde.  (Kane.)  —  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  fuming  nitric  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  imme- 
diately, and  without  rise  of  temperature,  into  the  crystalline  compound 
C'H'NO*.  (Cahours,  ChmpL  rend,  24,  555.)  [This  compound  diflTers 
from  Kane's  nitrite  of  pteleyl,  which  has  the  same  composition,  but  is 
liquid ;  Cahours's  compound  should,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  C"H*X',  or 
C"H'X'].  —  Mesitylene  is  likewise  decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol,  bat  not 
by  aqueous  alkalis.  (Kane.) 

Mesitylene  dissolves  Iodine,  forming  a  deep  brown  liquid,  which  is 
not  altered  by  exposure  to  sunshine.  (Kane.)  —  Bromine  converts  it  into 
a  white  crystalline  compound.  (Hofmann.) 
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Iodide  of  Pteleyl  (or  Teriodomesitylene). 

Kanb.     Togg.  44,  487;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  15,  146. 

Kane  gave  the  name  of  Pteleyl  (from  irrtkia,  the  elm)  to  the  radical  C"H', 
becanae  be  formerlj  supposed  it  to  exist  in  nlmic  acid. 

Wlien  acetone  is  distilled  with  iodine  and  pLosplionis,  tlie  residual 
liquid  contains  sbining,  golden-yellow  scales  of  iodide  of  pteleyl;  these, 
after  a  sufficient  addition  of  water,  may  be  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and 
then  washed  and  dried,  whereupon  thej  lose  their  lustre,  and  form  a 
golden-yellow  powder.  This  substance,  when  heated  nearly  to  redness, 
rises  in  vapour,  and  condenses  in  the  form  of  a  gold-coloured  sublimate. 
But  when  its  vapour  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  iodine  is  set  free 
and  charcoal  deposited.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  ether, 
and  separates  from  the  solution  in  shining  spandes.  Its  formula  is 
probably  C«H'I  (Kane),  [orC"H»P]- 

If  Terbromomesitylene.    C^^H'Br*. 

HoFMANN.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu,  J,  2,  108. 

When  bromine  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  mesitylene,  waiting  each 
time  till  the  heat  evolved  has  subsided,  and  taking  care  to  keep  the 
mesitylene  in  excess,  a  white  crystalline  compound  is  formed,  which  may 
be  freed  from  hydrobromio  acid  by  washing  with  water,  in  which  it  is 
perfectly  insoluble.  Two  or  three  crystallizations  from  boiling  alcohol 
render  it  absolutely  pure.  —  White  needles,  which  volatilize  without 
decomposition,  and  are  not  changed  by  boiling  with  potash  or  ammonia. 
(Hofmann.) 

Hofmantt. 


18  C 

9  H 

108  . 

9  . 

...  30-25  ... 
...   2-52  ... 
...  67-23  ... 

30-70 

2-79 

3  Br  

240  . 

66-€8 

C»H»Bf» ^ 

367  . 

..  10000  ... 

100-17 

A  compound  of  similar  composition   and  properties  was  previously  obtained  bj 
Cdkoiirs,  who  assigned  to  it  tbe  formula  C^^W,  ^ 


Chloride  of  PtdeyL  C^HKH,  (or  Terchloromeaityleiie.  G'«h>cp). 

Kakb.    Fogg.  44,  486;  also  J.pr.  Chem.  15,  145. 

Chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  mesitylene  till  the  liquid  solidifies  in 
an  acicular  mass,  wnich  is  then  dissolved  in  hot  ether  and  crystallized 
by  cooling,  the  undecomposed  mesitylene  remaining  in  the  mother-liquid. 
The  product  is  purified  by  recrystalhzation,  and  the  crystals  dried  between 
paper,  but  not  in  contact  with  the  air. 

o  2 


20  ETHYLENE;   PRIMARY  NUCLEUS  C*H*. 

White,  shininfTy  foar-sided  prisms,  resembling  SQlphate  of  quinine^ 
YolatiliziDg  only  at  a  strong  heat,  bat  without  decomposition.  Thej  may 
also  be  sublimed  without  alteration  in  dry  ammoniaoil  gas,  and  are  not 
decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash.  (Kane.) 

Kane. 

6C 36-0    ....    48-39     49-91 

3H 3-0    ....      403     4-17 

CI 35-4     ....     47-58 

C«H«C1   74-4    ....  100-00 


f  Nitromesitylene.    C»H"NO*=C»H"X. 

Cahours.     Compt.  rend.  30,  319;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  3,  185. 

Formed  l>y  treating  mesitylene  with  faming  nitric  acid,  not  in  excess, 
and  carefully  cooling  the  mixture  during  the  action. 


18  C  

11  H 

108 

11 

65-45 
6-67 

N 

4  0 

14 

32 

8-48 
19-40 

CWH"X 

165 

100-00 

This  compound,  when  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash, 
becomes  heated  and  evolves  two  products*  on  distillation.  One  of  these 
is  a  liquid,  which  is  produced  in  very  small  quantity  only,  and  exhibits 
the  properties  of  an  alkaloid;  the  other,  which  is  solid,  dissolves  very 
readily  in  alcohol,  and  separates  from  it  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in 
tabular  crystals  x>f  great  beauty;  it  is  isomeric  with  nitromesitylene. 


f  Binitromesitylene.    C"H»N'0*=C"H»«X«, 

HoFMANN.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  2, 110* 

Obtained  by  boiling  mesitylene  with  moderateljr  strong  nitric  acid. 
After  a  few  distillations,  the  whole  of  the  mesitylene  is  converted  into  a 
crystalline  compound,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water  and 
recrystallization  from  alcohol.  With  dttate  nitric  add,  a  lesi  definite  result  is 
obtained,  the  mesitylene  being  converted,  after  repeated  distillation,  into  a  yellow  oil, 
which  shows  a  tendency  to  crystalliie,  but  appears  to  be  a  mixture. 

This  compound  crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  often  several  inches  long, 
and  in  appearance  resembling  those  of  temitromesitylene  (vid,  in/,). 
Volatilizes  without  decomposition.  Dissolves  with  great  facility  in 
alcohol.  (Hofmann.) 

Hofmann. 

18  C 108     ....    51-42    51-07 

10  H 10    ....      4-76    ........      4-98 

2N 28    ....     13-35 

8  0 64    ....    30-47 

C"H»3? 210    ,...  100-00 
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t  Hitromesidine.   c»H»N«0*=C"H'«AdX, 

Maulb.    Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  2, 116;  Ann.  Pharm.  71>  137;  abstr.  Pharm. 
Centr.  1850,  69;  Jahresber.  1849,  402. 

Obtained  bj  the  action  of  aulphuretted  hy.dro/(en  on  binitromesitylene; 

C»H»»N«0»  +  6HS  »  CWH»(NO<)(NH»)  +  4H0  +  6S. 

Wben  an  alcoholic  solution  of  binitromesitylene  is  submitted  to  the 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  liquid  assumes  a  dark  colour  and 
deposits  gradually  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur,  the  odour  of  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  being  at  the  same  time  destroyed.  This  treatmeni  is 
continued  for  several  days,  till  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  no  longer 
decomposed.  On  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphur  is  again 
precipitated;  and  on  separating  this  by  filtration,  a  clear  liquid  is  obtained 
which  when  mixed  with  potash  or  ammonia,  yields  a  copious  precipitate 
of  impure  nitromesidine.  By  repeatedly  dissolving  this  impure  product 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  reprecipitating  by  an  alkali,  small  Quantities  of 
still  adherin«:  sulphur  are  separated,  and  the  substance  gradually  assumes 
a  bright  yellow  colour.  One  or  two  crystallizations  from  alcohol  now 
suffice  to  render  it  absolutely  pure. 

Properties.  Long  needle-shaped  crystals  of  a  golden  yellow  colour. 
Melts  below  100°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  mass  of  radiated  needles. 
Volatilises  without  decomposition  at  100°,  giving  off  a  vapour  which 
bums  with  a  bluish  flame.  Dissolves  very  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  sparingly  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  faint  yellow  colour.  The 
solutions  have  an  unpleasant  bitter  taste,  and  are  neutral  to  test  paper. 

Dried  at  100^  Maale. 

ISC 108  ....  60-00    60-01 

12  H 12  ....  6-67     6-74 

2N 28  ....  15-55     1631 

4  0 32  ....  17-78    16-94 


CMH»NK)< 180    ....  100-00    10000 

Deecmpositians,  Bromine  acts  violently  on  nitromesidine,  forming  a 
dark  oily  liquid. — An  alcoholic  solution  of  nitromesidine  yields  with 
chlorine  a  pinkish  solid  substance  soluble  in  boiling  ether. 

Cimihinations.  Nitromesidine  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  forming 
crystalline  salts,  which  however  are  very  unstable;  all  those  yet  obtained, 
excepting  the  phosphate  and  the  platiuumHswJt,  being  decomposed  by 
mere  contact  with  water.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  their  solutions 
have  an  acid  reaction. 

Phosphate,  —  a.  Terhanc, — A  solution  of  nitromesidine  in  aqueous 
phosphoric  acid  yields  this  salt  in  leafy  crystals  of  a  beautiful  lemon- 
yellow  colour,  which  may  be  washed  with  water  without  decomposi^ 
tioQ, 


22  BTHYLENB:  FRIMAHT  NUCLEUS  C<H<. 


54  C 

JMedatliHf. 
324*0    .. 

..    50-75    .... 
610    .... 
..     13-16 
..      4-92    .... 
..    25-07 

Mmle. 
....    50-54 

89  H 

6N 

p 

39-0    .. 

.« 840    . 

31-4     .. 

....      6-35 
....      4-^6 

20  O 

: 160-0    .. 

3CWH«N«0*,PO»  +  3Aq.....     6384     ....  100-00 


(.  Monchanc  f  If  a  large  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  he  used,  an  aoid 
salt  is  obtained^  which  appears  to  contain  onlj  1  At.  of  nitromeadincL 

StdphcUe,    White  silkj  crystals  decomposed  hj  water. 

HydrocMoraU.  A  solation  of  nitromesidine  in  dilate  hydrochloric 
acid,  evaporated  and  left  to  cool,  deposits  this  salt  in  colourless  needles 
which  are  decomposed  bj  water. 


2)rUd  at  100^ 

18  C 1080 

13  H 130 

....    49-90 
....      6-00 
....    12-93 
....     14-78 
....     16-39 

Maale. 
.......    49-52 

6-01 

2  N 28-0 

CI 35-4 

4  O 32-0 

16-32 

CMH"N?0<,HC1  ...- 216-4 

....  100-00 

N'itraie,  Formed  by  dissolving  nitromesidine  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 
The  solution  evaporated  with  an  excess  of  free  nitric  acid,  is  decom- 
posed when  the  evaporation  reaches  a  certain  point,  red  nitrous  fumes 
being  disengaged  and  a  red  oily  product  remaining. 

Platinum-taU.  When  an  excess  of  bichloride  of  platinum  is  added 
to  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  nitromesidine,  the  liquid 
en  cooling  deposits  the  double  salt  in  groups  of  yellow  ciystals,  which 
may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water  and  crystallisation  from  alcohol.- 
(Made.) 


18  C 

13  H 

..     108-0 
13-0 
280 
-.      990 
..    106-2 
..      320 

....     27-96    .... 
....      3-36    .... 
....      7  25 
....    25-64     .... 
....     27-49 
....       8-30 

Maole. 
....    28-07 
3-50 

2N 

3  cl;!!;ZI;!Z!!!;!!"Z!' 

4  O 

....    25-49 

C»H"N'0*,HaPtCP 

..    386-2 

....  100-00 

%  Temitromesilyleiie*   c»H*N»0»r=c»H»x*. 

CAHOVKt.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  25,  89. 
HoFMAHN.     Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  2,  110. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  eqnal  parts  of  fuming  nitric  and 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  (Cahonrs),  or  of  fuming  nitric  acid  alone  (Hof- 
mann),  on  mesitylene. 

When  pure  mesitylene  is  added  drop  by  drop  and  wHh  agitation, 
to  the  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and  snJphuric  acid,  a  white  flocculent 
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substanoe  separates  oat,  which  when  dry  is  seen  to  be  an  aggregation  of 
slender  interlaced  needles.  If  the  process  be  carefully  performed,  scarcely 
any  rise  of  temperature  is  perceptible.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  product  is  obtained,  the  liquid  must  be  diluted  with  water  and  washed 
on  a  filter,  till  the  wash-water  no  lon^^r  exhibits  any  acid  reaction.  The 
product  is  then  dried  by  pressure  between  bibulons  paper,  and  lastly 
treated  with  alcohol,  which  does  not  dissolve  it  but  removes  a  substance 
which  gi^es  it  a  rose-ooloar.  As  thus  prepared.^  it  is  colourless,  and 
otystaluzes  m  delicate  needles.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  still 
greater  purity  by  sublimation  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  then  perfectly 
white  and  assames  the  form  of  very  delicate,  shining  needles,  resembling 
flowers  of  antimony.  It  may  also  be  obtained  in  very  well  defined 
prismatic  needles  by  adding  mesitylene  drop  by  drop  to  the  mixture  of 
salphuric  and  nitric  acid,  till  the  liquid  begms  to  exhibit  turbidity,  and 
leaving  it  to  evaporate  in  a  very  damp  atmosphere.  The  product  then 
separates  slowly  and  in  well  defined  crystals. 

YolatiliKes  without  decomposition.  Insoluble  in  eold  alcohol  (Cahonrs); 
Yery  sparingly  solnble,  even  in  bailing  alcohol  (Hofmann);  dissolves 
readily  in  acetone.  (Maule.) 

Cahours.  Hofmann. 


18  C 

....  108  .. 

,..  42-85  .... 
...   3-53  .... 
...  16-48  .... 
...  37-64 

....  42-26  .. 
....   3-44  .. 
....  16-55 

..  42-43  .... 
..   3-67  .... 

....  4214 

9  H 

9  .. 

....   3-87 

3  N 

42  .. 

12  O 

....   96  . 

CWH»X» 

255  . 

...  10000 

Temitromesitylene  is  slowly  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
a  basic  compound  being  formed.  (Maule.) 

By  acting  on  mesitylene  with  fuming  nitric  acid  nnmixed  with  sulphuric  acid, 
Cabottr»  obtained  merely  a  red-brown  hea?y  oil,  having  a  strong  pungent  odour,  but  not 
exhibiting  any  definite  constitution  (vid,  also  Kane,  tfj/.)-.  Hofmann,  on  the  other  hand 
obtained  crystallized  temitromesitylene,  just  aa  with  the  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  \ 


Nitrite  of  Ptdeyl.   c«H«NO*=:(?H»x. 

EiiKB.     Pogg.  44,  489;  also  J.  pr.  Chenu  15,  148. 

Obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  2  vol.  acetone  and  I  vol.  strong 
idtrio  acid  till  it  begins  to  froth;  cooling  the  vessel,  by  immersion  in  cold 
water^  till  the  effervescence  subsides;  heating  it  again  till  the  effer- 
vesoenee  recommences;  then  cooling  it  once  more,  —  and  so  repeatedly, 
but  not  too  often;  then  diluting  the  mixture  with  6  times  its  bulk  of 
water;  washing  the  pale  yellow  liquid  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  with 
water,  till  it  is  quite  free  from  acid;  and  finally  removing  the  water  by 
means  of  chloride  of  calcium.  This  process  yields  nitrite  of  pteleyl 
contaminated  with  mesitic  aldehyde,  the  quantity  of  which  is  greater  as 
the  decomposition'  has  taken  place  more  rapidly;  too  rapid  action  must 
therefore  be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  means  of  separating 
the  mesitic  aldehyde  completely. 

Thin  liquid,  heavier  than  water.  Does  not  volatilize  at  1(H)^  Has  a 
pungent,  somewhat  sweetish  taste. 
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>RIMAR 

r  NUCLEUS 

Kane. 

0  V/. ••«•»•••••••»••••••••••••• 

3  H    

N    ..- 

4  O 

36    .. 

3     . 

.     14     . 

.     32     . 

..    42-35     .... 
..      3-53     .... 
..     16-47 
..    37-65 

...     44-57 
....      4-02 

C«H»NO«   

.     85     . 

...  100-00 

According  to  Kane,  this  compound  =C«HK),NO';  according  to  the 
subatitution-tbeory,  it  is  C»H'(NO*)=C*H»X.  It  is  polymeno  with 
ternitromesitjlene. — The  excess  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  found  in  the 
analysis,  is  attributed  by  Kane  to  the  presence  of  mesitic  aldehyde. 

The  compound,  when  strongly  heated,  explodes  yiolently,  even  small 
quantities  shattering  the  containing  glass  vessel ;  hence  it  cannot  be 
purified  by  distillation.  The  explosion  is  accompanied  by  evolution  of 
nitrous  fumes  and  separation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal  which 
covers  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Paper  saturated  with  the  compound 
bums  like  tinder  when  dried  [how  is  it  driedl] — The  compound  gradu- 
ally decomposes  when  immersed  in  water.  —  It  dissolves  in  alkalis, 
forming  a  dark  brown  solution.  (Kane.) 

This  compound,  when  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  heated  with 
potash,  appears  to  yield  acetic  ether.  (Chancel,  If.  Ann,  Chim,  Fhys. 
7,  356.) 


Mesitic  Ether  or  Oxide  of  Mesityl  =  C'H'^hd*. 

Kane.    Fogg,  44,  475;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  15,  133. 

Preparation,  I.  Acetone  and  oil  of  vitriol  are  gradually  mixed  in 
equal  volumes,  in  a  vessel  immersed  in  cold  water,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
great  rise  of  temperature,  which  would  cause  the  abstraction  of  all  the 
water  and  formation  of  mesitylene,  and  also  to  avoid  evolution  of  sul- 
phurous acid.  The  dark  brown  mixture,  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
mesitic  ether  together  with  mesitylene  and  a  waxy  substance,  is  left 
to  cool  completely,  and  then  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water ;  after 
which  the  mixture  is  set  aside,  the  thickish  upper  stratum  removed  by 
means  of  a  pipette,  and  the  smaller  portion  of  it  distilled  off  from  lime; 
the  mesitic  ether  then  passes  over  first,  but  the  process  does  not  yield  it 
quite  pure. 

2.  The  impure  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  mesityl  is  mixed  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcoholic  potash  to  render  it  strongly  alkaline; 
then  warmed  for  some  time;  diluted  with  8  times  its  bulk  of  water;  the 
yellow  oil  which  separates  out  in  small  quantity  dried  over  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  distilled  into  two  receivers,  the  acetone  which,  had  remained 
mixed  with  the  mesityl  used  in  the  preparation  passing  over  first,  and 
then  the  mesitic  ether,  while  the  mesitylene  being  less  volatile  remains 
behind.  The  chloride  of  mesityl  is  decomposed  by  the  potash  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  yield  mesitic  ether  and  chloride  of  potassium. 

Transparent,  colourless,  very  thin  liquid,  which  boils  at  120'',  has  an 
aromatic  ^odour  like  that  of  peppermint,  and  bums  with  a  bright  flame 
and  very  little  smoke.  (Kane.) 
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Kane. 

12  C  72     ....     73-47     7316 

10  H  10     ....     10-20     10-55 

2  O  16     ....     16-33     16-29 

C»H>«0« 98    ....  100-00    100-00 

According  to  Kane,  it  is  C^BK>,  which  would  make  it  identical  with  oxide  of  allyl. 


F;ir^ac6tic  Oil  or  Somasin. 

Kane,  Fog§f.   44,   494;  also  J,  pr.    Ohem.    13,   69. — R.    Marcband, 
J.  pr.  Chem,  13,  69.  —  Heintz,  Pogg.  68,  277. 

Formed  by  pnseing  acetic  acid  or  acetone  tbroagb  a  red-bot  tube,  and 
by  tbe  dry  distiliation  of  tbose  acetates  wbich  yield  acetone,  especially 
if  tbey  are  suddenly  exposed  to  a  strong  beat,  wbereby  tbe  acetone  pro- 
duced at  first  is  subsequently  decomposed. 

Tbe  oil  cannot  be  completely  separated  from  tbe  admixed  acetone  by 
fractional  distillation.  If  to  sucb  a  mixture  tbere  be  added  oil  of  vitriol, 
tben  water,  tben  carbonate  of  lime,  drops  of  tbe  empyreumatio  oil  rise 
to  tbe  surface,  and  ma^  be  freed  by  distillation  from  tbe  pitcby  resin 
formed  at  tbe  same  time.  (Marchand.)  Heintz  agitates  tbe  empyreu- 
matic  oil  obtained  by  tbe  dry  distillation  of  2  pts.  acetate  of  lead  and 
1  pt.  lime,  repeatedly  witb  water,  to  remove  tbe  acetone;  dries  it  for  a 
long  time  over  cbloride  of  calcium,  tben  decants,  and  boils  it  for  some 
minutes  in  contact  witb  the  air,  to  volatilize  the  remainder  of  tbe 
acetone;  distils,  till  the  boiling  point,  which  is  130°  at  first,  has  risen  to 
200°,  whereupon  a  blackish  tar  remains  behind;  and  separates  from  the 
distillate  tbe  more  volatile  portion,  which  is  the  pure  pyroacetic  oil. 

Thin,  transparent  and  colourless  oil;  boils  at  120''  (Kane);  between 
120°  and  130''  ^Heintz.)  Vapour  density  5*204  (Kane);  has  an  aromatic 
odour  (Heintz.) 


Calculation, 
IOC 

according  to  Kane. 
60     ....     78-94 

Kane. 
....     78-82 
....     10-46 
....     10-72 

C-vaponr 

H-MS     ...... 

..     10     .... 
..       8     .... 
..       i     .... 

4-1600 

8  H 

8     ....     10-53 

0*5544 

o::::::: 

8     ....     1053 

O-gas  

0-5546 

C»H«»0 

Cal 

accordii 

12  C    

76     ....  100-00 

Icnlation, 

ng  to  Heintz 

...  72  ....     73-47  .... 

...  10  ....     10-20  .... 

...  16  ....     16-33  .... 

....  10000 

a. 
73-49  .... 
10-30  .... 
16-21  .... 

b. 
74-64 
10-40 
14-96 

Oil-vapour .. 

Heintz. 

c. 

....     75-51  ... 

....     10-34  ... 

....     14-15  ... 

1     .... 

d. 
.    77-62  .. 

9-40  .. 
.     12-98  .. 

5-2690 

9, 

..     79-66 

10  H   

8  0   

..      8-77 
..     11-57 

C»HWO» 

...  98  ....  10000  .... 

10000  ....  ] 

100-00 

....  10000  ... 

.  10000  .. 

..  10000 

a  is  the  analysis  of  the  pure  oil  which  boils  between  120*  and  130*^;  the  distillates 
ht  e,  d,  e,  obtained  by  continuing  the  distillation  with  a  rising  boiling-point,  become 
continually  richer  in  carbon  and  poorer  in  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  (Heintz.) 

Since  Kane  or  Heintz  cannot  haye  made  a  mistake  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  carbon,  we 
must  suppose  that  they  analyzed  different  products  :  hence  it  would  appear  that  more 
than  one  empyreumatic  oil  is  obtained  from  acetic  acid  or  acetone,  a  supposition  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  analyses  b,  e,  d,  e. 

The  pure  oil  a  analyzed  by  Heintz,  is'  by  him  oonsidored  to  be 
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identical  with.  Kane's  mesitic  ether.  It  barns  with  a  bright,  smoky 
flame.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  solidifies  and  is  converted  into 
an  acid  which  dissolves  in  potash,  forming  a  dark-red  solution,  and  is 
precipitated  therefrom  by  the  stronger  acids. 


Mesitic  Aldehyde.    C«H*0«=C"HH)*. 
Kane.  Fogg,  44,  491;  also  J.pr,  CAeni,  15, 150. 

This  compound  is  formed  by  carefully  heating  2  vol.  acetone  with 
1  vol.  strong  nitric  acid,  and  diluting  with  water;  but  as  thus  obtained,  it 
is  always  contaminated  with  nitrite  of  pteleyl  (q.  v.).  To  obtain  it  pure, 
mesitvlene  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  fresh  quantities  of  which  are  con- 
tinually added  till  no  further  action  appears  to  take  place;  the  product 
is  then  washed  with  water,  and  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

Heavy  yellow  liquid  of  sweetish  astringent  taste. 


6  C 

36    . 

..     64-29     .. 
..       714     - 
..     28-57     .. 

Ksne. 
64-83 

4H    . 

2  O 

4     . 

16     . 

I'll 

2806 

C«H*0«  

56     . 

..  10000    .. 

10000 

Dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  but  readily  in  alkaline  liquids,  forming 
a  yellowish  brown  solution.  —  It  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas  with  great 
avidity,  forming  a  brown  resinous  mass.  This  compound  of  mesitic 
aldehyde  with  ammonia  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state  by 
solution  in  water  and  careful  evaporation.  Its  aqueous  solution  miz^ 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  immediateljr  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  which 
blackens  when  heated;  the  reduction  is  however  mcomplete.  But  oxide  of 
ill ver  precipitated  from  the  nitrate  by  a  small  quantity  of  potash,  is  imme- 
diately reduced  on  addition  of  mesitic  aldehyde,  sometimes  to  a  bhick 
powder,  sometimes  to  a  metallic  and  somewhat  specular  coating.  (Kane.) 


Iodide  of  Mesityl  or  Hydriodate  of  Mesitylene. 

Kaub,  Pogg.  44,  478;  also  J.  pr.  OAem.  15, 137. 

1.  Acetone  mixed  in  a  retort  with  iodine  and  phosphorus,  and 
heated,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydriodic  acid  gas,  and  yields  a 
distillate  coloured  dark  by  iodine  and  smelliug  of  hjdriodic  ether.  If 
this  distillate  be  treated  with  water  to  remove  hydriodic  acid  and  with 
potash  to  remove  free  iodine,  and  thereby  decolorised,  it  beoomes 
coloured  again,  both  when  left  to  itself  and  when  immersed  in  water,  in 
oonseqoenee  of  the  separation  of  free  iodine,  which  is  deposited,  together 
with  charcoal,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  decomposition.  At  all  events,  iodide 
of  mesityl  thus  prepared  is  ver^  impure,  being  contaminated  with  vary* 
ing  quantities  of  acetone,  mesitic  ether,  and  frequently  also  of  mesitylene, 
and  consequently  gives  very  variable  results  on  analysis.  It  is  partuilly 
decomposed  by  distillation. 

S.  A  porer  iodide  of  mesityl  is  obtained  by  introducing  into  a  tube 
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s  flttaU  qaantitj  of  iodiney  then  acetone  and  »  pieee  of  plioq>borii%  and 
ehakine  up  the  mixture  with  water,  after  gently  heating  it.  Its  compo- 
flition  k  piohablj  (7H4.  (Kane.) 


CUoride  of  Hesityl  or  Hydrochlorate  of  Hesitylene. 

Kane,  ^ogg.  44,  476;  also  J,  pr.  Chem.  15,  135. 

1.  Acetone  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  by  passing  the  gas 
through  it  for  several  days,  during  which  time  an  abundant  absorption 
takes  place,  and  the  resultiuff  dark  brown,  ver^  acid  liquid,  is  mixed 
with  water,  which  takes  up  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitates  the 
chloride  of  mesityl.  This  product  is  then  digested  with  litharge  and 
chloride  of  calcium;  but  it  still  remains  contaminated  with  mesitio 
ether  and  acetone.  —  It  is  a  dark  brown  liquid,  much  heavier  than  water, 
neutral  when  recently  prepared,  but  even  on  the  following  day,  becomes  so 
strongly  acid,  that  it  exhales  dense  fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid.  When 
distilled,  it  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  and  yields  a  distillate,  which, 
from  being  mixed  with  mesitic  ether  and  mesitylene  produced  in  the 
process,  is  lighter  than  water.  When  distilled  with  aqueous  sulphide  of 
potassium,  it  yields  a  yellow  liquid  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
nndecomposed  chloride  of  mesityl,  together  with  a  little  mesitic  ether,  but 
has  a  very  repulsive  odour  and  gradually  deposits  sulphur,  whence  it 
probably  also  contains  sulphide  of  mesityl.  (Kane.) 

2.  When  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  anhydrous  acetone  and  2  pts.  penta- 
chloride  of  phosphorus,  kept  cool  by  immersing  the  containing  vessel  in 
water,  is  mixed  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  the  precipitated 
pale  yellow  liquid  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  then  dried 
over  chloride  of  calcivm — ^from  which  it  must  be  m^ely  decanted,  not 
distilled,  because  distillation  would  decompose  it — a  much  purer  chloride 
of  mesityl  is  obtained,  mixed  however  with  small  quantities  of  mesitio 
ether  and  acetone.  (Kane.) 

Prepared  by  (2).  Kane. 

12  C 72-0  _.  4712  47*27 

10  H 10  0  ....  6-54 6-67 

2  CI  -..     70-8  ...  46-34  45*88 

^MHwcp 152-8   ....  ioo-eo  leo'oo 

According  to  Kane,  the  formula  is  CH^CL 

Chloride  of  mesityl  treated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  does  not  yield 
acetone.     (Lbwig  &  Weidmann.) 


Mesitic  Chloral.    OHH31K)'. 

LiBBio  (1832)  Ann.  Pharm.  1,  229.  — -  Kanb,  J.  pr.  Chan.  15,  152. 

Formed  by  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  through  anhydrous  acetone, 
heating  the  liquid  nearly  to  the  boiling  point  to  facilitate  the  absorption 
when  it  begiDB  to  sladien,  and  separating  the  resulting  oil  from  the 
hydrochloric  acid  which  adheres  to  it,  with  water.  (Liebig.)    The  oil 
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IB  dehydrated  bj  placing  it  -over  chloride  of  caloiom  and  decaiiting.^ 
(Kane.) 

Oilj  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*331.  Its  odour  is  faint  at  first,  resembling 
tbat  of  chloroform  and  Datch  liquid,  but  after  a  few  seconds  becomes  so 
pangent  as  nearly  to  take  away  the  senses,  and  excites  a  copious  flow  of 
tears  (Liebig) ;  acts  very  strongly  on  the  nose  and  eyea^  the  effect  con- 
tinuing for  some  days;  produces  redness  and  blisters  on  the  hand,  like 
cantharides;  but  the  wounds  which  it  makes  are  much  more  difficult  to 
heal.  (Kane). 

Liebig.  Kane. 


6  C  

36*0    . 

..     26-39     ... 
..       3-15     ... 
..     55-84     ... 
..     12-62     ... 

....     28-0     ... 
....       2-8     ... 
....     52-6     ... 
....     16-6     ... 

....     28-48 

4  H 

2  CI 

2  O ^ 

4-0    . 

70-8     . 

16-0     . 

....       300 
....     56-83 
....     11-69 

C«H*C1«0»  

126-8     . 

..  lOO'OO     ... 

....  100-0     ... 

....  10000 

The  oil  boils  at  about  71^  but  during  ebullition  gives  off  hydro-* 
chloric  acid,  and  becomes  dark  and  opaque.  (Kane.)  ft  is  decomposed 
by  oil  of  vitriol  and  potash  with  the  aid  of  heat.  (Liebig.)  When  it  is 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  potash  sufficient  to  dissolve  only  half  the  oil, 
the  undissolved  portion  does  not  appear  to  be  altered;  but  a  larger 
quantity  of  potash  dissolves  the  oil  completely,  forming  a  deep  red-brown 
liquid,  which,  besides  chloride  of  potassium,  contains  a  peculiar  potash- 
salt,  whose  acid,  Fteleic  acidy  is  probably  composed  of  C'H*0*j  all  the 
salts  of  this  acid  are  soluble;  those  of  the  alkalis  are  red-brown,  and  do 
not  reduce  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals.  (Kane.) 


Mesityl-hypophosplioroas  Acid. 

When  acetone  is  distilled  with  phosphorus  and  iodine,  impure  iodide 
of  mesityl  passes  over,  and  this  acid  remains  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
liquid  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  in  an  asbestus-like  mass.  Dissolves 
readily  in  water,  producing  a  bitter  and  strongly  acid  liquid,  and  forms 
with  carbonate  of  baryta,  a  soluble  and  insoluble  salt.  If  the  filtrate  be 
then  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  so  that  it  solidifies  in  a  crystalline 
mass  on  cooHug,  and  this  crystalline  mass  be  freed  from  iodide  of  barium 
by  repeated  boiling  with  alcohol,  mesityl-hypophosphite  of  baryta 
remains  in  white  neutral  crystalline  grains  which  take  fire  when  heated, 
producing  a  phosphorus-flame  and  dense  fumes  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  leav- 
mg  phosphate  of  bartya  mixed  with  charcoal;  when  moistened  with  nitriq 
acid  and  then  heated,  they  are  decomposed  with  great  violence,  portions 
of  the  mass  being  scattered  about.  The  crystals,  when  once  formed, 
take  a  long  time  to  dissolve  completely  in  water.  (Kane,  J.  pr,  Chem. 
1/5,141.)  - 


BaO. 

P 

6  C 

6H 

3  0 


Kane. 

76-6    .. 

..    44-02     .... 

....    43*80 

31-4    .. 

..     1804 

36-0    .. 

..    20-70     .... 

....    20-00 

6-0    .. 

3-45     .... 

....      3-82 

24-0    .. 

..     13-79 

BaO,C«H«0«,PO    174-0    ....  10000 
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Hesitylo-phosphoric  Acid* 

1  pt.  of  acetone  mixed  with  1  pt.  of  glacial  phospLoric  acid,  becomes 
heated  and  yields  a  dark  brown  mixture,  wbicn  when  nentialized  with 
an  alkali,  forms  a  large  quantity  of  phosphate  and  a  small  quantity  of 
mesitylophosphate. 

The  soda-salt  assumes  the  form  of  thin  rhombic  tables,  which  efflo- 
resce in  the  air,  and  fuse  in  their  water  of  crystallization  when  heated, 
leaving  a  soft  mass,  which,  as  the  heat  increases,  swells  up,  blackens, 
and  finally  leaves  a  residue  of  phosphate  of  soda.  (Kane,  J,  pr,  Chcnu 
15,  144.) 

Kane. 

NaO.PO* 102-6    ....    49*90    48-8 

C«HH>»   « 58-0     ....     28-21 

5Aq   45-0     ....     21-89     20-0 

NaO,C«H»03,PO*  +  5Aq  ....     205-6    ....  10000 


Mesitylo-sulphtiric  Acid. 

Kane.    Fogg.  44,  479;  also  J.  jpr.  Chem.  15,  138. 

Obtained  by  mixing  2  vol.  acetone  with  1  vol.  oil  of  vitriol,  without 
cooling  the  mixture  artificially;  diluting  it  with  water  when  cold,  satu- 
rating the  acid  with  carbonate  of  baryta  or  lime,  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate  to  the  crystallizing  point.  (Kane.^ 

The  Baryta  -salt  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  yields  a  liquid,  which 
smells  strongly  of  mesitic  ether,  contains  sulphovinic  acid,  and  when 
further  concentrated  by  evaporation,  gives  off  sulphurous  acid  and  turns 
black. 

The  lAme-taU  assumes  the  form  of  small  crystals,  which,  when 
heated,  give  off  7*2  p.  c.  or  1  At.  water  (or  2  At.  if  the  salt  be  supposed 
to  contain  120).  When  moistened  with  nitric  acid  and  heated,  it 
decomposes  with  slight  detonation;  does  not  give  off  sulphuric  acid  when 
more  strongly  heated,  but  leaves  perfectly  neutral  sulphate  of  lime. 
(Kane.) 

DeAydraied.  Kane. 

CaO 28     ....    23-93    23-70 

S0» 40    ....    34-19 

6C 36    ....    30-77 30*29 

5H 5     ....       4-27     4-40 

0 8     ....      6-84 

CaO,SO»,C»H»0  117     ....  100*00 

[Periiaps  mure  oorrecUy,  ^  2(CaO,SO>)  +  C^H">OS.  At  all  eTents,  the  aalt 
ezbibits  a  pecmliarity  not  obaerved  in  the  aalta  of  other  conjugated  acids,  tIz.  that  the 
quantity  oif  inoi^ganic  baae  contained  in  it  ia  anlBcient  to  latarate  the  whole  of  the 
■nlphoric  acid.] 
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Fenaentjlo-fmlpliiiric  Acid. 

Kane.  Fogff.  44,  479;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  15,  138. 

One  part  of  acetone  is  mixed  with  2  pts.  of  oil  of  ritriol,  without 
cooling,  8o  that  the  mixture  becomes  very  hot,  turns  brown,  and  fives 
off  sulphurous  acid;  the  liquid,  when  oold,  is  diluted  with  water,  satu- 
rated with  carbonate  of  baryta,  lime,  or  lead,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated. 

The  Barytorsalt  crystallizes  in  small  pearly  tables,  turns  brown  when 
heated,  and  leaves  78*4  per  cent,  of  neutral  sulphate  of  baryta.  Heated 
'with  sulphuric  acid,  it  behaves  like  mesitylosulphate  of  baryta. 

The  Lime-iaU  ciystallizes  in  deliquescent  giunnles  and  small  prisms; 
may  be  deprived  of  its  1  At.  water  of  crystallization  without  blackening, 
but  blackens  and  takes  fire  at  a  stronger  heat,  and  leaves  a  slightly 
alkaline  residue,  without  giving  off  sulphuric  acid.  The  salt  moistened 
with  nitric  acid  decomposes  quite  quietly  when  heated.  (Kane.) 

CrytttiUized.  Kane. 

2  CaO,SO»  136  ....  7010    70-50 

6C  36  ....  18-56     18-52 

6  H  6  ....  3-09    3-33 

2  O  16  ....  8-25     7-65 

2(CaO,SC)»)  +  C«H«0»....     194     ....  10000     10000 

[By  doubling  this  formula^  we  obtain  4{CaO,SO')  +  C»H^W+ 2H0.] 

T  Sulphomesitylo-siilphimc  Add. 

HoFMAJUV.  Chem.  Soo.  Qu.  J.  2,  113. 

MentylO'hypotulphurie  acid,  Meniylo-mlpkurie  acid. 

Obtained  by  treating  roesitylene  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  whereby 
a  reddish  brown  liquid  is  produced,  which,  when  exposed  to  a  moist 
atmosphere,  becomes  gradually  crystalline.  The  application  of  heat 
must  oe  avoided  as  it  carbonizes  the  compound,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  brown  liquid  becomes  colourless  when 
diluted  with  wa4;er,  and  on  adding  carbonate  of  lead  in  excess,  a  soluble 
lead-salt  is  formed,  together  with  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead.  The  lead- 
salt  of  this  acid  crystallizes  in  white  needles;  it  is  very  soluble  both  in 
alcohol  and  in  water.  (Hofmann.) 

Lead'tali.  Hofinann. 

Pb 104  ^  34-23  ^ 3405 

18  C 108  ....  35-68  85-66 

11  H     11  ....  3-63  3-81 

2  S 32  ....  10-59 

6  O 46  ....  15-88 

PbO,SO»,Cw|j^J} 303    _  100-00 

The  formnU  of  this  lalt  may  also  be  written  PbO,C>*H"SH)*.   f  • 
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Acechloride  of  Platmum. 

Zbise  (1840).  Togg,  51^  6,  155^  and  dl2j  also  Ann.  Fharm.  33^  29; 
also  J.pr.  Chem.  20,  193, 

CkloroplatinUe  qfMenfyl, 

JPreparatton.  Dry  bicliloride  of  platinam  is  mixed  witb  a  small 
quantity  of  acetone,  sufficient  only  to  form  it  into  a  pasty  mass;  the 
mixture  placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  left  to  itself  for  40  hours;  and 
the  mass,  which  has  then  become  black-brown,  crystalline,  and  friable, 
thrown  on  a  filter,  separated  from  the  portion  which  still  remains  liquid, 
and  repeatedly  washed  with  small  quantities  of  acetone,  whereby  a  black- 
brown  substance  is  dissolved,  and  the  residue  turned  yellow. —  The 
filtrate  left  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  deposits,  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  an 
additional  quantity  of  acechloride  of  platinum,  which  must  likewise  be 
washed  with  acetone.  To  obtain  the  rest  of  the  acechloride  of  platinam 
from  the  filtrate  (and  wash-liquor),  the  greater  part  of  the  acetone  is 
distilled  ofi*  from  it;  the  thick  syrup  poured  into  a  basin;  the  portion 
remaining  in  the  retort  washed  out  with  a  little  acetone;  the  whole  left 
to  eyaporate  in  a  slowly  produced  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  hydrate 
of  potash;  and  the  residual  brittle  resinous  mass  pulverized  and  washed 
witli  acetone,  which  leaves  the  acechloride  of  platinum  tolerably  pure. 

All  the  acechloride  of  platinum  thus  obtained  is  still  contaminated 
with  a  body  which  is  insoluble  in  acetone  free  from  acid.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  dissolved  in  warm  acetone  contained  in  a  long-necked  flask,  and 
the  warm  solution  filtered  from  this  body  into  a  wide-necked  bottle, 
which  is  then  to  be  closed  :  pure  acechloride  of  platinam  then  separates 
as  the  liquid  cools.  As,  however,  acechloride  of  platinum  is  much  more 
jBoluUe  in  hot  than  in  cold  acetone,  the  purification  may  also  be  effected 
by  immediately  distilling  the  hot-filtered  solution  nearly  to  dryness,  and 
freeing  the  residue  from  tbe  brown  substance  by  washing  with  acetone. 
In  this  manner,  100  pto.  of  bichloride  of  platinum  yield  aboat  20  parts 
of  acechloride. 

Cijttttllized ;  dried  in  vaeuo  oter  wU  qfvOrioL  Ztae, 

6C 36-0    ....     19-6.1    19-43 

5H 5-0    ....      2-73     2-90 

Pt .- 990     ....    63-98 63-59 

CI ^ 35-4     ....     19-30    1910 

0 80     ....      4-36    4-98 

C»H«Cl,PtO   183-4    ....  10000    100-00 

-C«H»0,PtCl«C«H*,HO,PtCl.    (Zeise.) 

Decampontions.  I.  Acechloride  of  platinam  heaied  in  the  oil-bath, 
sustains  withoat  decomposition  a  temperature  of  195^;  from  200**  to 
203%  it  tnms  black  and  gives  off  a  sour  pungent  odour;  at  216*^^  it 
begins  to  give  off  gas,  which  escapes  yery  abundantly  at  240%  and 
consisf^ts  of  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  combustible  gas,  with  a 
trace  of  carbonic  acid;  up  to  300%  the  gas  is  accompanied  by  a  vapoor, 
which  condenses  to  a  brown  liqaid;  and  them  remains  a  black  residue, 
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which,  when  heated  to  redness,  gives  off  a  little  more  of  the  oombastible 
gas,  but  no  liquid,  and  is  coyerted  into  60*36  p.  c.  of  bicarbide  of  pla- 
tinum (vi,  285).  The  brown  distillate  hereby  obtained  has  a  peculiar 
acid  odour;  fumes  in  the  air  in  consequence  of  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid;  appears  to  contain  acetone;  and  on  addition  of 
Vater,  yields  an  oil,  which  rises  to  the  surface,  and  has  a  resinous  and 
ethereal  odour.  The  decomposition  takes  place  without  fusion  or  intu- 
mescence. When  acechloride  of  platinum  is  ignited  with  potash,  a 
residue  is  likewise  formed,  containing  PtC*. 

2.  When  acechloride  of  platinum  is  immersed  in  water,  both  the 
yellow  solution  formed  at  first  and  the  undissolved  portion  turn  brown 
m  a  few  hours  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  immediately  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat.  If  the  li(|uid  be  continuously  boiled,  the  water  renewed 
as  it  evaporates,  the  solution  becomes  colourless,  and  the  residue  is  con- 
yerted  into  58*38  per  cent,  of  a  black  powder,  consisting  of  aceplatinous 
oxide. 

[If  we  suppose  that  aceplatinous  oxide =CPtO,  and  that  hydro- 
chloric ether  is  produced  simultaneously  with  it,  the  equation  is 
C»H*PtC10=CPtO  +  C*H*Cl;  and  consequently,  183*4  pts.  of  acechloride 
of  platinum  must  yield  109  pts.  of  aceplatinous  oxide=100:  59*4, 
which  agrees  weU  enough  with  Zeise's  experiment.  This  splitting-up  of 
UTL  acetone-compouud  into  a  compound  of  the  ethyl-series  and  one  of  the 
methyl-series,  is  favourable  to  Chancers  theory  of  the  constitution  of 
acetone.] 

3.  Acechloride  of  platinum  is  decomposed  when  heated  with  potash, 
soda,  baryta,  or  lime,  either  in  the  dry  or  in  the  humid  way.  It  dis- 
solves slowly  in  cold  potash,  forming  a  brown  solution,  which  indicates 
a  commencement  of  decomposition.  Mixed  with  a  solution  of  hydrate 
of  potash  in  99  per  cent,  alcohol,  it  forms  a  brown  pasty  mass,  which 
turns  black  when  heated  in  a  retort;  and  after  ^  of  the  alcohol  has 
passed  over,  is  found  to  be  converted  into  a  black  powder,  surmounted 
by  a  brownish  yellow  liquid.  If  the  distillation  be  continued  with  fresh 
portions  of  alcohol,  a  distillate  smelling  of  hydrochloric  ether  is  finally 
obtained,  and  the  black  powder,  surmounted  by  an  almost  decolorized 
liquid,  presents  the  characters  of  aceplatinous  oxide,  though  with  a  few 
peculiar  characters. 

4.  Acechloride  of  platinum  stirred  up' with  a  small  quantity  of  aqueous 
ammonia,  dissolves  partially,  forming  first  a  yellow,  then  a  red-brown 
alkaline  liquid  which  smells  of  acetone.  This  liquid  boiled  in  the  retort 
with  the  undissolved  reddish  powder  (during  which  process,  thin  streams 
of  an  ethereal  liquid  appear  in  the  neck  of  the  retort)  dissolves  com- 
pletely, forming  a  brownish  yellow  liquid,  which,  however,  if  the  boiling 
be  continued,  becomes  darker  apd  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  blackish 
powder.  When  separated  from  this  powder  by  filtration,  and  evaporated 
in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  dries  up  to  a  dark  brown,  brittle  mass, 
which  dissolves  but  partially  and  sparingly  in  alcohol.  —  When  dry 
ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  acechloride  of  platinum 
in  acetone,  a  light  yellow  powder  separates,  probably  consisting  of 
acechloroplatinate  of  ammonia,  which,  if  the  passage  of  the  gas  be  con- 
tinued, is  redissolved  and  forms  a  clear  brownish  yellow  liquid,  in  conse*- 
quence  of  the  formation  of  an  oil,  which  increases  the  solvent  power  of 
tne  acetone  on  the  acechloroplatinate  of  ammonia.  (If  the  solution  thus 
formed  be  mixed  with  a  fresh  solution  of  acechloride  of  platinum  in  acetone,  the  former 
precipitate  la  reproduced).     On  distilling  this  clear  brown  liquid^  acetone 
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first  passes  over  together  with  ammonia;  then  a  colourless  distillate, 
which  becomes  milkj  when  mixed  with  water;  then,  at  the  teniperatoro 
of  a  chloride  of  calcium  bath,  a  yellowish  liquid,  which  on  addition  of 
water,  yields  an  oil  that  rises  to  the  surface;  and  lastly,  at  a  still  higher 
temperature,  a  thick,  brownish  yellow  liquid  from  which  water  likewise 
separates  a  large  quantity  of  oil.  The  honey-yellow,  viscid  residue  in 
the  retort  deposits  on  cooling,  red-brown  granules  of  acechloroplatinate  of 
amTnonia,  which  remains  behind  after  the  red-brown  syrupy  mother- 
liquid  has  been  removed  by  means  of  ether  or  acetone.  The  wash-liquid 
thus  obtained,  if  mixed  with  water  after  the  greater  part  of  the  ether  or 
acetone  has  been  distilled  off,  yields  a  large  additional  quantity  of  the 
above-mentioned  oil,  which,  however,  if  acetone  be  present,  remains 
dissolved  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  watery  liquid.  This  oil  is 
slightly  volatile,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  is  difficult  to  set  on  fire,  and 
burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  —  Acechloride  of  platinum  dissolved  in  98 
per  cent  alcohol  saturated  with  ammoniacal  gas,  yields  at  first  merely  a 
solution  of  acechloroplatinate  of  ammonia  precipi table  by  ether;  but 
soon  (probably  on  the  addition  of  more  ammoniacal  alcohol),  there  is 
formed,  besides  the  soluble  acechloroplatinate  of  ammonia,  a  dark  red 
body  which  remains  undissolved;  but  no  oil  is  formed  when  alcohol  is 
used.  The  dark  red  body  is  permanent  in  the  air,  but  decomposes  when 
strongly  heated,  yielding  a  considerable  quantity  of  sublimed  sal-ammo- 
niac and  a  small  quantity  of  colourless  distillate  which  smells  of  acetone^ 
and  leaving  a  black  substance  which  bums  in  the  air  and  leaves  metallic 
platinum.  The  dark  red  body  is  easily  set  on  fire  in  the  air,  and  burns 
with  a  strongly  luminous  fiame  tinged  with  green.  It  blackens  when 
boiled  with  water,  but  does  not  dissolve  in  it.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in 
cold  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolves  completely  in  that  acid  at  a  boiling 
heat,  /orming  a  yellow  solution.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether;  dissolves  spar- 
ingly in  boiling  alcohol;  somewhat  more  abundantly  and  with  yellow 
colour,  in  acetone. 

5.  Phosphorus  immersed  in  the  yellow  solution  of  acechloride  of 
platinum  in  acetone,  immediately  becomes  covered  with  a  black  coating, 
the  liquid  acquiring  first  a  dark  brown,  then  in  half  an  hour  a  black- 
brown  colour,  aud  finally  losing  all  its  colour  and  yielding  a  red-brown, 
muddy  deposit. 

6.  Acechloride  of  platinum  dissolved  in  acetone  immediately  forms 
with  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  aqueous  nitrate  of  silver,  a  yellow  preci- 
pitate, which  in  a  few  minutes  changes  to  black-brown,  the  liquid 
remaining  turbid  even  after  long  standing. 

7.  The  solution  of  acechloride  of  platiuum  in  acetone  covers  metallic 
copper  in  six  hours  with  a  black  crust;  if  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  be  added,  this  effect  takes  place  immediately,  and  is  attended  with 
evolution  of  gas.  With  mercury  it  first  forms  an  amalgam,  but  after 
standing  for  some  time,  deposits  a  black  powder,  whereupon  the  mercury 
partly  recovers  its  fluidity. 

CoTnhinations,  —  Acechloride  of  platinum  dissolves  sparingly  in  toaUr^ 
forming  a  yellow  solution,  which  changes  by  gradual  decomposition  to 
brown. 

Hydrochlorio  acid,  even  when  concentrated,  does  not  dissolve  it 
without  the  aid  of  heat;  but  solution  then  takes  place  without  decom* 
position. 

VOL.   IZ.  D 
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AeechloroplcUtnale  of  Ammonia.  --*- 1.  Fonned  by  passing  dry  ammo* 
Biacal  gas  over  dry,  finely  pounded  acechloride  of  platinum,  the  coloor 
of  which  is  not  thereby  altered.  The  compound  yields  a  large  quantity 
of  sal-ammoniac  by  dry  distillation.  It  dissolves  for  the  most  part  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  acetone;  its  aqueous  solution  is  not 
decomposed  by  boiling. 

2.  When  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  acechloride 
of  platinum  in  acetone,  the  same  compound  is  formed  and  separates  at 
first,  but  afterwards  redissolves  in  the  acetone  through  the  medium  of 
the  oil  which  forms  at  the  same  time;  but  when  evaporated,  at  last  in  the 
chloride  of  calcium  bath,  it  again  separates  in  the  granular  form,  and  when 
the  liquid  is  completely  cooled,  may  be  separated  from  the  thick  brown 
liquid  by  means  of  ether  or  acetone,  {vid.  vwp,)  The  residue  is  yellow^ 
and  becomes  brown  and  moist  at  the  eages  when  exposed  to  the  air,  more 
probably  by  oxidation  than  by  absorption  of  water.  It  decomposes  at 
high  temperatures,  and  bums  away  with  flame  when  strongly  heated  in 
the  air.  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  forming  a  brownish  yellow 
liquid,  which  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  but  does  not  smell  of 
ammonia;  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness  without  decomposing;  and  when 
heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  potash,  forms  a  small  quantity  of  yel- 
lowish precipitate,  which  on  the  addition  of  more  potash,  redissolves  with 
copious  evolution  of  ammonia.  It  dissolves  very  abundanily  in  aJcoholy 
and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  ether.  The  solution  has  a  very 
strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  when  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
bichloride  of  platinum,  forms  a  copious  greenish  yellow  precipitate,  which 
is  rich  in  carbon;  if  ether  be  then  added  to  the  filtrate,  a  small  quantity 
of  light  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  after  being  dried  on  the 
filter,  is  quickly  converted  by  exposure  to  the  air,  into  a  brown  tar.  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  acetone  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  abundantly 
at  a  boiling  heat;  the  undissolved  portion  is  undistinguishable  from  thai 
which  dissolves. 

3.  Acechloride  of  platinum  is  dissolved  in  ammoniacal  alcohol 
(p.  t3d)  in  such  proportion  that  the  red-brown  liquid  still  remains  slightly 
alkaline;  the  solution  filtered  from  the  small  quantity  of  undissolved 
substance  ;  the  acechloroplatinate  of  ammonia  precipitated  from  the  fil- 
trate by  agitation  with  a  large  quantity  of  ether,  in  large  yellow  flakes; 
and  these  flakes  collected  on  a  filter  (the  filtrate,  if  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  ether  has  been  added,  is  colourless,  and  retains  scarcely  anything 
in  solution),  and  dried  in  vacuo.  This  process  yields  acechloroplatinate 
of  ammonia  in  the  form  of  a  light  yellow  substance  —  brownish  yellow 
and  gummy  at  the  edges  only — which  dissolves  very  readily  in  water, 
but  in  alcohol  only  partially,  and  much  more  slowly  than  the  substance 
obtained  by  (2). 

Acechloride  of  platinum  dissolves  sparingly  in  Ether ^  more  readily 
in  alcohol,  especially  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  on 
cooling;  and  still  more  readily,  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  30,  in  acetone, 
which  solution  does  not  exhibit  any  acid  reaction  till  mixed  with  water. 
(Zeise.) 
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Platlnum-reBin. 

Zsi8B.    Ann.  Pharm.  SS,  84,  and  66;  also  J.  pr.  Cliem.  20,  197,  and 
223. 

A  solution  of  1  pt.  bichloride  of  platinum  in  10  pts.  acetone  la  distilled, 
after  it  has  become  dark ;  the  remaining  syrup  treated  with  water ;  and 
the  black-brown  tar  which  thereby  separates  is  washed  with  water,  aa 
long  as  the  water  continues  to  be  coloured  by  it.  The  residue,  consisting 
of  crtide  platinum-redn,  may  be  dried  in  vacuo  over  lime  or  over  oil  of 
vitriol  and  hydrate  of  potash. 

Crude  platinum-resin  is  black-browui  unctuous,  brittle  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  when  gently  heated,  soft,  tenacious,  and  capable  of 
being  drawn  out  into  threads. 

When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  gives  off  gas  from  200°  upwards; 
swells  up  at  230"^  to  forty  times  its  original  bulk;  shrinks  together  again 
at  270",  yielding  at  the  same  time  a  large  Quantity  of  gas,  and  a  distil- 
late, yellowish  at  first,  then  brownish,  somewhat  thick,  smelling  strongly 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  resembling  that  which  is  obtained  in  the  distil- 
lation of  acechloride  of  platinum.  From  300^  to  incipient  redness,  it 
oontinnes  to  yield  a  large  quantity  of  s&a  and  distillate.  The  brittle 
carbonaceous  residue,  which  has  a  fatty  lustre,  likewise  gives  off,  when 
heated  to  whiteness  in  a  porcelain  retort,  a  large  quantity  of  gas  free 
from  hydrochloric  acid  and  burning  with  a  strongly  luminous  flame. 
This  residue  still  amounts  to  42'85  per  cent  of  the  dry  crude  platinum- 
resin,  and  leaves,  when  ignited  in  the  air,  45*62  per  cent  of  its  weight  of 
platinum,  whence  it  must  contain  19  or  20  At.  carbon  to  1  At.  platinum. 
According  to  this  result,  crude  platinum-resin  contains  19*55  per  cent  of 
platinum.  —  If  the  platinum-resin  be  mixed  with  hydrate  of  potash 
previous  to  distillation,  it  yields,  between  200"^  and  300%  without  giving 
off  any  appreciable  quantity  of  gas,  a  pale  yellow,  turbid,  thickish 
distillate  having  a  resinous  and  ethereal  odour;  and  from  300°  up  to  a 
red  heat,  a  distillate  of  similar  character,  excepting  that  it  becomes 
continually  browner  and  thicker,  ultimately  solidifies  as  it  cools,  becomes 
continually  less  combustible,  and  burns  with  a  more  smoky  flame.  —  The 
dry  distillation  of  platinum-resin  with  powdered  quicklime  takes  place 
without  intumescence. 

Crude  platinum-resin  is  a  mixture  of  several  products  of  decomposi- 
tion. If  it  be  treated,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  so  long  as  each  of  the 
successive  liquids  becomes  coloured,  first  with  spirit  of  80,  then  of  93 
per  cent,  then  with  absolute  alcohol,  then  with  ether,  and  lastly  with 
acetone,  first  cold  and  then  boiling,  a  black  residue  is  left,  and  various 
solutions  are  obtained,  all  having  a  dark  brown  colour  so  strong  as  to 
render  them  opaque,  and  containing  more  or  less  acechloride  of  platinum. 
The  alcoholic  extracts  ire  partly  precipitable  by  water,  yielding  greyish 
yellow  precipitates;  the  ethereal  solution  mixed  with  alcohol  yields 
greyish  black,  dark  brown,  and  black  precipitates;  and  the  acetone  solu- 
tion is  precipitable  by  ether.  These  solutions  all  yield  by  evaporation 
dark  amorphous  residues:  that  which  remains  from  the  alcoholic  solutions 
dissolves  readily  in  potash-ley;  the  residue  of  the  solutions  in  ether  or 
aoetone,  sparingly  or  not  at  all.    All  these  residues,  when  subjected  to 
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dry  distillation  (those  only  from  the  alcoholic  extracts  swelling  ap)  yield 
a  gas^  part  of  which  is  highly  comhustible,  a  chlorinated  distillate,  con- 
sisting of  a  colourless  and  a  yellow  or  hrown  li(^uid  mixed  together,  and 
a  residne  of  carbide  of  platinum. 

When  dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  through  a  very  dark  brown 
alcoholic  solution  of  crude  platinum-resin,  till  the  liquid  becomes  slightly 
alkaline,  a  large  quantity  of  yeUow  crystalline  powder  is  precipitated, 
resembling  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium.  This  precipitate,  after  being 
washed,  first  with  weak  spirit  till  the  little  crystals  of  sal-ammoniac 
mixed  with  it  are  dissolved  out  and  the  wash-liquid  no  longer  forms  a 
cloud  in  silver-solution, — and  afterwards  with  spirit  of  08  per  cent, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  crystalline  powder.  Subjected  to 
dry  distillation,  it  yields  at  high  temperatures  a  sublimate  of  sal-ammo* 
niac,  a  colourless  distillate,  and  a  carbonaceous  residue  which  leaves 
platinum  when  burned.  It  dissolves  to  a  certain  extent  in  alcohol, 
forming  a  yellow  solution,  and  is  not  decomposed  when  this  solution  is 
boiled  or  evaporated.  The  solution  does  not  precipitate  bichloride  o{ 
platinum  or  nitrate  of  silver;  but,  when  heated  with  the  latter,  it  becomes 
clouded  by  a  red-brown  precipitate,  which,  on  addition  of  nitric  acid, 
becomes  colourless  and  is  converted  into  chloride  of  silver.  The  alcoholic 
solution  likewise  yields  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  when  mixed 
with  nitric  acid  and  then  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  precipitate  being 
formed  gradually  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  more  quickly  on  the 
application  of  heat  The  yellow  crystalline  powder  dissolves  very 
sparingly  in  acetone,  but  more  freely  when  sal-ammoniac  is  present. 

If  the  alcoholic  liquid  filtered  from  the  yellow  crystalline  powder  be 
distilled  till  two-thirds  have  passed  over,  the  residue  deposits  brown 
crystals  which  may  be  collected  on  a  filter;  they  are  much  more  soluble 
in  alcohol  than  the  yellow  crystalline  powder.  —  If  the  washing  with 
alcohol  be  continued  till  the  greater  part  is  dissolved,  the  residue  when 
dissolved  in  fresh  alcohol  gives  a  strong  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
but  does  not  produce  the  brown  colour  when  heated. 

The  dark  brown  mother-liauor  run  off  from  these  brown  crystals, 
distilled  to  dryness  in  the  chlonae  of  calcium  bath,  yields  a  residue  which 
when  treated  with  ether,  leaves  an  insoluble  black  crydalline  body.  This 
snbstance  treated  with  boiling  spirit  of  98  per  cent,  yields  a  yellowish 
brown  liquid,  which,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  brown  residue  partly 
soluble  with  yellowish-brown  colour  in  water,  and  leaving  a  blackish 
residue.  The  yellowish  brown  alcoholic  solution  is  not  precipitated  by 
cold  water,  but  when  boiled  with  water  till  the  alcohol  evaporates,  it 
yields  a  brown  turbid  liquid.  This  liquid  yields  a  brownish  filtrate  which 
precipitates  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but  not  with  red-brown  colour, 
and  deposits  red-brown  flakes,  both  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  with 
potash,  the  solution  in  the  latter  case  being  decolorized;  these  flakes  are 
produced  in  particular  abundance  on  boiling  the  liquid,  in  which  case,  if 
potash  be  used,  a  trace  of  ammonia  is  given  off. 

The  dark  brown  ethereal  liquid  filtered  from  the  black  crystalline 
body,  leaves,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  first  a  red- 
brown,  transparent  syrup,  then  a  red-brown,  solid  residue.  The  alcoholic 
solution  of  this  residue  neutralized  or  supersaturated  with  ammonia, 
deposits  a  small  additional  quantity  of  the  yellow  crystalline  powder,  a 
portion  of  which  still  remains  when  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
in  yacuo,  and  the  residue  exhausted  with  ether;  this  red-brown  ethereal 
solution  leaves  on  evaporation,  a  residue  consisting  of  indifftrentplatinuw^ 
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resin.  This  substance  dissolves  completely  with  red-brown  <coloQr,  in 
ether  and  alcohol^  aud  is  precipitated  from  the  latter  solution  by  water  in 
large  brown  flakes.  It  is  perfectly  neutral.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields 
an  acid  suffocating  vapour,  a  yellow,  resinous  sublimate  (no  sal-ammo- 
niac), and  a  carbonaceous  residue.  It  bums  in  the  flame  of  a  spirits 
lamp  with  a  bright  but  very  sooty  flame,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of 
platinum.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  somewhat  darkened  by  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  when  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  left  t^ 
stand  for  some  time,  yields  a  copious  greyish  yellow  precipitate. 

The  extract  of  crude  platinum-resin  prepared  with  acetone  likewise 
yields  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  with  ammonia.  (Zeise.) 


Aceplatinous  Oxide. 

Zeise.    Ann,  Pharm,  33,  54;  J.  pr.  Ckem,  20,  213. 

Precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  on  boiling  acechloride  of 
platinum  with  water;  also  in  considerable  quantity  on  boiling  the  dark 
brown  liquid  from  which  acechloride  of  platinum  has  been  deposited 
(p.  10). 

Coal-black  powder,  containing  92-01  per  cent  of  platinum.  —  [The 
formula C*PtO  requires  9082  p.c.  platinum.^ 

Takes  fire  when  heated  for  some  little  time,  with  brisk  decrepitation 
and  tolerably  loud  report,  often  on  merely  admitting  the  air  to  it  after  it 
has  dried  in  vacuo,  inasmuch  as  it  then  absorbs  the  air  and  becomes 
heated.  A  thin  layer  of  the  powder  placed  on  paper  moistened  with 
alcohol,  takes  fire  in  the  same  manner  and  generally  sets  fire  to  the  alcohol. 
With  ether  or  acetone  no  such  effect  is  produced.  Nitric  acid  does  not 
exert  much  action  on  this  substance,  but  aqua-regia  when  digested  with 
it  for  some  time,  dissolves  a  portion  with  yellowish  colour,  leaving  a 
residue  of  the  same  colour.  —  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  digested  with  the 
powder  dissolves  but  a  small  portion  of  it,  forming  a  red-brown  solution. 
—  Acetone  in  the  course  of  24  hours  dissolves  a  small  portion  of  it, 
acquiring  a  brownish  colour. 

Aceplatinous  oxide  prepared  by  means  of  alcoholic  potash  is  likewise 
a  coal-black  powder,  free  from  metallic  particles,  and  exhibiting  the 
above  reactions  with  alcohol.  But  it  dissolves  readily  aud  completely 
in  aqua-regia,  and  is  very  little  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid.  (Zeise.) 


f  Acetonic  Acid.    C«H»0«=HO,(?H'0». 

Stadeleb.     Ckem.  Oaz.  1853,  341. 

Formed  from  acetone  in  the  same  manner  as  formobenzoilic  acid  from 
oil  of  bitter  almonds.  Crystallizes  in  prisms;  has  a  strongly  acid  taste 
and  reaction;  dissolves  readily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  fuses 
when  heated,  into  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  which  again  solidifies  in  the 
crystalline  form  on  cooling.     By  fusion  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of 

Sotash,  it  yields  acetone.     When  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
ecomposed  with  abundant  evolution  of  gas.     Forms  crystallizable  salts 
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with  bases.  The  zine-saU,  C«irZnO\  closely  resembles  lactate  of  zino, 
but  dissolves  sparingly  in  water  even  at  a  boiling  heat;  it  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether;  gives  off  its  water  a  little  above  lOO*".  —  The 
haryta-saU,  C^H'BaO*,  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  is 
insoluble  in  ether.  Crystallizes  only  from  a  very  strong  solution,  forming 
small  white  prisms,  or  long  fibrous,  satin-like,  crystalline  masses,  which 
lose  their  water  of  crystallization  even  in  vacuo.  —  On  adding  nitrate  of 
silver  to  a  tolerably  strong  solution  of  the  acid  neutralized  with  ammonia, 
metallic  silver  is  slowly  deposited  in  dark  flakes, IT 

Acetal.    C?>H"0*. 

LiEBio.     Ann.  Phann.   5,   25;  also  Fogg.   27,   605. — Ann.   Pharm. 

14,  156. 
Stas.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  19,  146;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  40,  340. 

Heavy  Oxygen- ether,  Schwerer  Sauerstqf'diher^  —  For  the  history  of  this  com- 
pound, vid.  Vlll,  274. 

Formation.  By  the  imperfect  combustion  of  alcohol  in  contact  with 
platinum-black.  (Dobereiner.)  —  2.  In  the  decomposition  of  alcohol  by 
chlorine,  so  long  as  no  substitution-products  are  formed,  acetal  is  the 
principal  product  (Stas.)  : 

3Cm«02  +  2Cl  =  C»aH"04  +  2HCI  +  2Ha 

SThis  formation  of  acetal  from  hydrated  alcohol  appears  to  precede 
brmation  of  aldehyde  (VIIT,  214) : 

C12HM0*  +  2H0  +  4Cl  =  3C^H<0»  +  4Ha.] 

Preparation.  A  number  of  watch-glasses  containing  moist  platinum^ 
black  are  placed  on  a  stand  above  a  quantity  of  spirit  of  60  to  80 
per  cent,  contained  in  a  shallow  dish;  the  whole  covered  with  a  bell* 
jar  so  arranged  so  to  allow  a  certain  access  of  air;  the  liquid,  which, 
Decomes  acid  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  consists  of  water,  alcohol, 
acetic  acid,  acetic  ether,  aldehyde,  and  acetal,  neutralized  with  chalk,, 
and  distilled;  and  the  distillate  saturated  with  chloride  of  calcium,  above 
the  solution  of  which  there  rises  a  thin  mixture  of  acetic  ether,  aldehyde^, 
and  acetaL  If  this  liquid  be  distilled,  aldehyde  and  acetic  ether  pass 
over  first;  but  at  94°  to  95"^,  at  which  point  the  receiver  should  be 
changed,  the  chief  product  is  acetal,  which  must  be  purified  by  repeated 
rectification,  the  portion  which  goes  over  from  94°  to  95°  being  always 
collected  in  a  separate  receiver.  It  may  be  freed  from  the  remainder  of 
the  aldehyde  by  passing  ammoniacal  gas  through  it  and  washing  with 
water;  but  to  purify  it  completely  from  acetic  ether  is  more  difficult.  If  the 
rectified  product  be  repeatedly  digested  with  chloride  of  calcium,  a  white 
pulverulent  precipitate  is  deposited  after  all  the  water  and  alcohol  have 
oeen  removed,  probably  consisting  of  the  compound  of  chloride  of  calcium 
and  acetic  ether  already  described  (VIII,  499).  —  If  the  distillate  obtained 
after  neutralizing  with  chalk  be  repeatedly  treated  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  till  that  substance  is  no  longer  moistened;  the  liquid  then  dis« 
tilled ;  and  the  portion  which  passes  over  at  94°  collected  apart;  this 
portion  exhibits  a  boiling-point  rising  from  88°  to  110°,  in  consequence  of 
the  admixture  of  a  large  quantity  of  acetic  ether;  hence  if  the  portion 
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which  passes  oyer  at  88^  be  shaken  up  with  strong  potash,  it  diminishes 
in  a  few  honrs  to  less  thnn  half  its  bulk,  in  conseqaenee  of  the  fonnatioQ 
of  alcohol  and  acetate  of  potash.  (Stas.) 

2.  Pieces  of  pnmice-stone,  washed  and  ignited,  are  moistened  with 
nearly  absolute  alcohol,  and  placed  on  the  bottom  of  a  short  and  wide-' 
necked  glass  globe  of  40  or  50  litres  capacity;  a  number  of  capsules,  as 
many  as  the  globe  will  hold,  each  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  plati- 
num-black, are  placed  on  the  pumice-stones;  and  the  globe,  covered  with 
a  well  fitting  glass  plate,  is  set  aside  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  20% 
till  all  the  alcohol  has  become  acid.  One  or  two  litres  of  60  per  ce:  t 
alcohol  are  then  poured  upon  the  bottom  of  the  globe,  the  quantity  being 
however  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  pumice-stones  completely;  the  globe 
oovered  and  left  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  20®,  the  air  being  frequently 
renewed;  the  thickish  liquid  under  the  pumice-stones  drawn  off  and 
replaced  by  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  alcohol;  and  this  process  repeated 
till  several  litres  of  thickish  acid  liquid  have  been  thus  obtained.  This 
liquid  is  either  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  then  saturated 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  or  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  potash  and 
saturated  with  dry  acetate  of  potash,  or  merely  saturated  with  actetate 
of  potash  without  previous  neutralization,  —  after  which,  it  is  distilled 
into  a  well  cooled  receiver,  till  a  fourth  has  passed  over.  On  saturating 
this  distillate  with  chloride  of  calcium,  a  pungent  mixture  of  aldehyde, 
aoetal,  acetic  ether,  and  alcohol  separates  out,  and  may  be  removed  with 
a  pipette.  A  further  quantity  of  this  mixture  may  be  obtained  by 
adding  water  to  the  remaining  chloride  of  calcium  solution,  as  long  as 
any  of  it  continues  to  separate;  and  the  dilute  chloride  of  calcium  solu- 
tion yields  a  little  more  by  distillation.  Chloride  of  calcium  is  then 
added  to  the  alcoholic  mixture,  as  long  as  it  is  thereby  liquefied;  this 
mixture  decanted  from  the  chloride  of  calcium  solution,  and  distilled 
without  boiling,  till  the  distillate  no  longer  reduces  an  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  silver,  that  is  to  say,  till  the  residue  is  free  from 
aldehyde;  the  distillate  mixed  with  a  very  large  excess  of  strong  potash, 
set  aside,  and  frequently  shaken,  to  decompose  all  the  acetic  ether;  the 
decanted  liquid  washed  once  or  twice  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  to 
lemove  the  alcohol;  then  digested  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  dis- 
tilled from  small  retorts  in  contact  with  platinum  wire  or  metallio 
mercury.  (Stas.) 

3.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  80  per  cent  alcohol  cooled  to 
10^  or  15%  till  substitution-products  are  formed,  which  may  be  known  by 
a  portion  of  the  alcohol  becoming  turbid  on  the  addition  of  water.  One- 
fourth  of  the  strongly  acid  liquid  is  then  distilled  off;  the  distillate 
neutralized  with  chalk;  one- fourth  again  distilled  off;  the  distillate 
treated  with  chloride  of  calcium,  whereupon  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  acetic 
ether,  aldehyde  and  acetal  rises  to  the  surface;  this  stratum  of  liquid 
freed  as  completely  as  possible  from  alcohol  and  ether  by  means  of  chloride 
of  calcium;  and  purified  in  the  same  manner  as  in  (2).     (Stas). 

Properties. — Transparent  colourless  liquid  as  thin  as  ether  (Liebig); 
much  less  fluid  (Stas).  Sp.  gr.  0*828  at  20""  (Liebig);  0'821  at  22*4^ 
(Stas).  Boiling  point  952°  at  27"  9"  (Liebig);  10^  to  106°  at  0-768 
met  (Stas).  vapour-density  4*141  (Stas).  Smells  like  heavy  hydro- 
chloric ether  (Liebig);  has  a  peculiar  agreeable  odour,  and  a  refreshing 
taste,  with  an  after-taste  like  that  of  hazel-nuts  (Stas). 
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Liebig.  Stas.  Vol.  Deanity. 

12  C 72  ....     61-02  ....     59-59  ....  6070        C-vapour 12  ....  49920 

14  H 14....     11-86....     11-86....  11*94         H-gag 14  ...    09702 

4  O 32  ....     2712  ....     28-75  ....  2736         0-gas  2  ....  2-2186 

C"H"0^    ....  118  ....  10000  ....  100-00  ....  100-00        Acetal-vapour     2  ....  81808 

1  ....  40904 

Liebigi  from  the  analysis  of  his  acetal  (which  was  probably  not  quite  free  from 
acetic  ether),  deduces  the  formula  C'H'O'.  —  Acetal  is  in  the  ethylene-series,  what 
methylal,  C*H*0  (VII,  310),  is  in  the  methylcne-series.  —  It  might  be  regarded  as  a 
conjugated  compound  of  2  At.  ether  with  1  At.  aldehyde  -=2C^H«0  4  C*H*0»«C«H"0*; 
but  its  behaviour  with  alkalis  and  siWer-solutions  renders  the  presence  of  aldehyde 
improbable.  (Stas.)  [Or  it  is  a  conjugated  compound  of  1  At.  acetic  ether  with  4  At. 
alcohol  minMi  4  At.  water : 

C8H«0<  +  4Cm«0«  «  C2*H«0«  +  4H0 

(see  the  obserrations  on  methylal,  VII,  262  to  263) ;  but  the  behaviour  of  the  compound 
with  alcohol  is  unfavourable  also  to  this  supposition.] 

Decompositions,  Acetal  is  doubtless  inflammable.  —  It  is  permanent 
wben  alone,  both  in  raoibt  and  in  dry  air;  but  in  contact  with  air  and 
platinum-black,  it  is  quickly  converted  into  aldehyde^  and  then  into* 
strong  acetic  acid  (Stas) : 

CMHWO*  +  40  =.  3C*H^02  +  2HO. 

The  conversion  into  acetic  acid  was  previously  mentioned  by  Liebig.  —  Chlorine 
abstracts  hydrogen  and  forms  chlorine-products  not  yet  examined. 
(Stas.)  —  Dilute  nitric  acid  first  forms  aldehyde,  then  acetic  acid;  chromic 
acid  yields  only  the  latter.  (Stas.)  —  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  acetal,  and 
decomposes  it  with  blackening.  (Stas.)  —  Acetal,  either  alone  or  dissolved 
in  alchhol,  does  not  reduce  silver-salts  (Liebig),  not  even  acetate  of 
of  silver  mixed  with  ammonia.  (Stas.)  — When  Kept  from  contact  of  air, 
it  is  not  decomposed  by  strong  potash  or  soda-ley,  by  hydrate  of  potash 
or  soda,  or  by  hydrate  of  lime,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat.  (Stas.)  —  Its 
mixture  witn  alcoholic  potash  assumes  a  brown  colour  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  from  formation  of  aldehyde-resin,  the  colour  proceeding  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  becoming  continually  darker;  but  when  heated  out  of 
contact  of  air,  it  remains  unaltered,  acquiring  however  an  unpleasant 
soapy  odour;  if  it  be  then  poured  into  a  wide  vessel  containing  air,  it 
absorbs  oxygen  gas.  (Liebig.) 

Combinations.  Acetal  dissolves  in  6  or  7  parts  of  Water  (Liebig); 
at  25°,  it  requires  18  times  its  volume  of  water  to  dissolve  it,  its  solubility 
increasing  as  the  temperature  rises  (Stas);  chloride  of  calcium  and  most 
salts  that  are  soluble  in  water,  separate  acetal  from  water.  (Stas.) 

Acetal  mixes  with  Alcohol  and  Ether  in  all  proportions.  (Liebig.) 
From  its  combination  with  alcohol,  it  cannot  be  separated  by  chloride  of 
calcium,  unless  water  be  likewise  added.  (Sta£.) 
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Lignone. 

L.  Gmelin.   Bandh,  Aufl.  3,  2,  S4i.  —  Ann.  Phai'm.  25,  47. 

LiEBio.   Ann,  Fharm.  5,  32;  also  Pogg,  27,  613. 

Lowio.  Pogg.  42,  404.  The  properties  there  attributed  to  wood- 
spirit,  really  belong,  according  to  J,  pr,  Chem.  20,  435,  to  Lignone. 

Wbidmann  &  ScHWBiZER.  Pogg.  43,  593;  49, 135, 293  and  323;  50,  265; 
also  •/.  pr.  Chem,  23, 1 4.  —  The  whole  together :  J,  pr,  Chem.  23,  14. 

Xylite  (Weidmann  &  Schwc»er) ;  Formotal  (Kane).  —  For  the  history  of  tbi» 
substance,  tfid,  VII,  258.  Reichenbach  {8chw.  69,  241)  maintained  that  lignone  is  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  his  metite,  which  latter  he  regarded  as  acetone  (p.  52). 
Liebig  {Ann.  Pharm.  10,  315)  pointed  out  the  incorrectness  of  this  view,  showing  that 
the  properties  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetone  are  very  different  from  those  of 
lignone.  Weidmann  and  Schweizer  have  made  the  most  elaborate  investigation  of 
lignone,  and  examined  many  of  its  products  of  decomposition. 

Lignone  is  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  and  occurs  in  crude 
wood-vinegar  together  with  other  spirituous  liquids,  viz.,  wood-spirit, 
acetone,  aldehyde,  Reichenbach*s  mesite,  (methylic  acetate?)  and  Weid- 
mann &  Schweizer*s  mesite.  The  wood-spirit  and  methylic  acetate 
generally  predominate,  the  latter  being  resolved,  when  the  crude  wood- 
spirit  is  distilled  over  lime,  into  methylic  alcohol  and  acetate  of  lime 
(VII.  259).  In  crude  wood-spirit  from  Wattwyl,  Gmelin  found  a  large 
quantity  of  lignone,  and  in  samples  from  a  wood-vinegar  manufactory 
at  Ziirich,  Weidmann  &  Schweizer  found  in  one  instance  nearly  pure 
methylic  alcohol,  in  another,  chiefly  lignone. 

Preparation,  1.  The  first  portions  of  distillate  obtained  in  the  distil- 
lation of  crude  wood-vinegar  are  freed  from  the  empyreumatic  oil  which 
floats  on  the  surface,  and  repeatedly  rectified  over  lime,  the  more  fixed 
portion  being  each  time  thrown  aside.  The  resulting  distillate,  consisting 
of  wood-spirit,  lignone,  W.  &  Schw.*s  mesite,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
empyreumatic  oil  [and  a  little  water]  is  saturated  with  cnloride  of 
calcium;  this  solution  distilled  in  the  water-bath,  without  adding  fresh 
chloride  of  calcium,  which  would  retain  a  portion  of  the  lignone  as  well 
as  the  wood-spirit;  and,  the  distillate,  consisting  of  lignone,  mesite,  empy- 
reumatic oil,  and  a  small  residual  quantity  of  wood-spirit,  freed  from 
this  residue  by  repeated  distillation,  in  which  process  a  small  quantity  of 
li^one  is  also  retained  by  the  chloride  of  calcium.  The  liquid  ia  then 
distilled  alone  till  the  distillate,  when  mixed  with  water,  becomes  turbid 
from  the  presence  of  empyreumatic  oil;  the  distillate  mixed  with  finely 
pounded  chloride  of  calcium,  with  which  it  forms  a  tumefied  mass  and  a 
liquid,  containing  many  impurities  dissolved  in  the  lignone;  the  liquid 
after  a  few  days  allowed  to  run  off  by  a  filter ;  and  the  residue  on  the 
filter,  which  contains  chloride  of  calcium  in  combination  with  pure  lignone^, 
distilled  in  the  water-bath,  whereupon  the  latter  passes  over.  (Weidmann 
&  Schweizer.) 

Pure  lignone  treated  with  hydrate  of  potash  should  instantly  yield 
white  shining  lamins  of  a  peculiar  potash-salt;  if  this  effect  takes  place 
after  some  time  only,  the  lignone  contains  wood-spirit  which  retains  the 
salt  in  solution,  so  that  it  does  not  separate  till  a  larger  quantity  of  potash- 
hydrate  is  added,  which  at  the  same  time  occasions  a  further  decomposi- 
tion of  the  lignone.  —  If  the  lignone  contains  mesite,  even  in  small 
quantity,  it  is  immediately  turu^  brown  by  potash,  even  during  the 
separation  of  the  above-mentioned  potash-salt. 

2.  Pure  wood-spirit  is  rectified;  the  distillate  saturated  with  chloride 
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of  calcinm;  the  empyreamatic  oil  which  separates  from  the  solation 
removed;  the  remaining  liquid  distilled  ib  the  water-bath;  and  the  first 
portion  which  passes  over  collected  separately,  because  it  is  only  the 
latter  portions  which  contain  the  purer  lignone,  which  must  then  be  freed 
from  water  by  rectifying  it  several  times  over  chloride  of  calcium,  till 
the  boiling  point  becomes  constant. 

3.  Crude  wood-spirit,  after  being  mechanically  freed  from  empyren- 
matic  oil,  is  rectified  several  times  over  milk  of  lime,  then  repeatedly 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  the  oil  which  separates  on  the  addition 
of  water  being  each  time  set  aside,  and  the  distillation  int-errupted  as 
soon  as  all  the  alcoholic  portion  has  passed  over.  The  product  is  then 
distilled  several  times  over  small  quantities  of  chloride  of  lime,  to  resinize 
the  remaining  portion  of  oil  and  render  it  more  fixed  [which  however 
may  be  injurious  from  the  action  which  chloride  of  lime  is  apt  to  exert 
upon  lignone] ;  and  lastly  the  spirit  is  freed  from  water  and  methyl-* 
alcohol  by  repeated  distillation  in  the  water-bath,  first  over  a  small 
(quantity,  and  then  over  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
Iifi;none  thus  purified  still  however  retains  a  trace  of  empyreumatic  oil^ 
which  may  be  detected  by  the  odour.  (Qm.) 

Properties.  Thin,  transparent,  colourless  liquid.  Sp.  gr.  0*819 
(Weidm.  &  Schweiier),  0-804  at  18*'  (Liebig),  0797  (Lowig),  0'8S6  at 
12*5^  ^Gm.)  Boils  at  61*5^  According  to  Lowig  and  to  Wiedmann  & 
Schweizer,  it  boils  at  ^(f  with  the  barometer  at  28''  (Liebig);  61*25''  at 
27"  r'  (Gm).  Vapour  density  =  2-177  (W.  &  Sohw.);  1-824  (Kane). 
Has  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour  (W  ic  Schw.);  penetrating  and  ethereal 
'Liebig);  somewhat  Hke  that  of  acetic  ether  (Gm.)  Its  taste  is  burning 
W.  &  Schw.);  biting  and  aromatic  (Liebig,  Gm.)  Does  not  redden  litmus^ 

CaleuUtttona, 

At.                   a.         Vol.    Density.            At.  h.        Vol.    Densitv* 

C  ....    8  ....  48  ....  53-33  ....    8  ....  33280  12  ....  72  ....  53-73  ....  12  ....  49920 

H....  10  ....  10  ....  11-11  ....  10  ....  0-6930  14  ....  14  ....  1045  ....  14  ....  0-9702 

O....     4  ....  32  ....  35-56  ....    2  ....  2-2186  6  ....  48  ....  35-82  ....    3  ....  3*3279 

90  ....10000  ....        ....  6-2396  134  ....lOeOO  ....    4  ....  92901 

1  ....  2-3225 
At.  e.  VoL     Density.  At.  d.        Vol.    Density. 

C  ....  12  ....  72  ....  58-06  ....  12  ....  4-9920 10  ....  60  ....  58-82  ....  10  ....  4-1600 

H....  12  ....  12  ....     9-68  ....  12  ....  0*8316  10  ..-  10  ....    981  ....  10  ....  06930 

O ....     5  ....  40  ....  32-26  ....    2\,...  2-7732  4  ....  82  ....  31-37  ....    2  ..«  22186 

124  ...,100-00  ....    4  ....  8-5968  102  ....lOO'OO  ....    4  ....  7-0716* 

1  ^,  2-1492  I  .^  l.767> 

W.  &  Schw.  Liebig.  Kane.  L.  Gmelin. 

a.  h.  a.  b,  c.  d» 

C 58-50  ....  48-11  ....   54-75  ....   54-88  ....   53-25  ....   54*77  ....   55-37  ....   57-71 

H 1004....   11-81....   11-11....    11-27....   10-62....    10-12....     9-83....   10-34 

0 31-46....   40-08....   34-14....   33-85....   36-13....   3511....   34*80  ....   31-96 

100-00  ....  100-00 ....  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  100-00 ....  100-00  ....  100-00 

The  lignone  a  analyzed  by  Liebig  had  been  freed  from  water  and 
alcohol  by  two,  and  h  by  four  rectifications  over  chloride  of  calcium. «~ 
Kane  (Ann.  Pharm.  19,  180,)  examined  a  residue  of  Liebig*s  lignone* 
-^  The  lignone  a  examined  by  Gmelin  was  obtained  by  (3),  had  a  density* 
of  0*836,  and  boiled  at  61*25'';  h  was  purified  by  several  rectifications 
of  a  over  chloride  of  calcinm,  and  c  by  one  more;  it  had  a  density  of 
0;843;  and  boiled  at  50^.    The  lignone  d  was  obtained  bj  repeated  distil- 
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lation  of  Parisian  wood-spirit  in  the  water-batb,  over  large  qnantitiee  of 
ehloride  of  calcium;  bat  its  odour,  and  its  boiling  pointy  which  was 
abont  58*75^,  indicated  the  presence  of  acetone. 

Both  the  analyses  and  the  determinations  of  Tapour-density,  differ 
too  much  from  one  another  to  allow  of  the  deduction  of  an  exact  formula 
for  lignone.  If  a  sample  of  wood-vinegar  contains  but  a  small  quantity 
of  acetone,  this  impurity  will,  in  all  probability,  remain  attached  to 
the  lignone  prepared  by  the  several  processes  above  detailed.  If  we 
attempt  to  dehydrate  the  lignone,  as  much  as  possible,  by  repeated  distil- 
lation in  the  water-bath  over  chloride  of  calcium,  a  portion  of  the 
lignone  is  alwajrs  retained  by  the  chloride  of  calcium,  while  all  the 
acetone,  which  does  not  appear  to  unite  with  the  chloride  of  calcium, 
passes  over;  hence  the  lignone  must  become  continually  richer  in  acetone, 
and  therefore  also  in  carbon.  But,  admitting  the  validity  of  this  expla- 
nation, with  regard  to  Gmelin's  analysis  of  lignone  d,  it  must  still  be 
doubtful  with  respect  to  Weidmaun  &  Schweizer*s  analysis,  inasmuch  as 
the  boiling  point  found  by  these  chemists  was  by  no  means  below  that 
which  Liebig  and  others  had  observed  in  samples  of  lignone  containing 
less  carbon,  whereas  the  presence  of  acetone,  which  boils  at  SB"^,  wonld 
have  lowered  the  boiling  point  of  the  lignone.  Can  the  difference  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  less  volatile  compound,  similar  in  other  respects 
to  acetone  I 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  formula  of  lignone,  it  appears  to  be  a 
conjugated  compound,  perhaps  of  higher  order,  and  containing,  as 
Weidmann  &  Schweizer  suppose,  a  compound  of  the  methylene  series 
and  another  of  the  ethylene  series.  For  its  boiling  point  is  too  low  to 
allow  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  primary  compound  of  a  nucleus,  containing 
8  or  more  atoms  of  carbon;  moreover,  according  to  Weidmann  & 
Schweizer,  it  yields,  when  decomposed  in  various  ways,  on  the  one  hand, 
wood-spirit,  formic  acid,  sulphate  of  methvl,  and  sulphomethylic  acid, 
and  on  the  other,  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  and  acetic  ether. 

Weidmann  &  Schweizer  assign  to  lignone  the  formula  C'H'O'*,  accord- 
ing to  which,  it  is  a  compound  ether  of  the  third  class  (VII,  190),  viz^, 
hypoacetyliU  o/ OT^y/=C'H»0,C*H»0^.  But  this  hypoacetylous  acid 
(or  xylUic  €Ktd,  as  Weidmann  &  Schweizer  call  it),  which,  in  the 
hypothetical  anhydrous  state,  would  be  composed  of  C^H'O^^  is  un- 
known, and  indeed  impossible,  on  account  of  the  division  of  the  atom. 
-^  At  all  events,  we  should  have  to  doable  the  formula  of  lignone  and 
make  it  C"H*K)^  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  half-atom;  but  even  then, 
the  formula  is  improbable  by  reason  of  the  uneven  number  of  atoms 
which  it  exhibits.  Equally  improbable  are  the  highly  complicated 
eanations  by  which  these  chemists  seek  to  explain  some  of  the  reactions 
of  lignone,  wherein  they  are  driven  to  admit  the  existence  of  acetylous 
or  aldehydic  acid  (C*H*0',  or  in  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  state,  C*H'0'), 
as  well  as  of  the  above-mentioned  hypoacetylous  acid. 

%  According  to  Volckel  {Pogg.  83,  27,  577;  abstr.  Jalvrether.  1851, 
498),  Weidmann  h  Sehweizer's  xylite  is  a  mixture  of  methylic  acetate, 
aoetone,  and  another  substance  polymeric  with  the  latter,  to  which 
V5lckel  proposes  to  transfer  the  name  of  xylite.  He  finds  that  the 
liquid  obtained  by  repeatedly  treating  crude  wood-spirit  with  chloride  of 
oaJcium  and  distilling  fractionally,  varies  in  boiling  point  from  65^  to 
120°.  The  portion  which  passes  over  between  55P  and  71°,  exhibits  the 
properties  of  Weidmann  &  Sehweizer's  xylite,  but  does  not  exhibit  a  con- 
stant boiling  point,  or  yield  any  definite  product  by  treatment  with  chloride 
of  calcinm.     The  pure  xylite  is  obtained  by  repeatedly  rectifying  the 
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portion  which  passes  over  between  61°  and  70^  It  is  a  colourless  liqhid 
of  peculiar  odour  and  burning  taste.  Sp.  ^r.  0*805.  It  distils  over  com- 
completely  between  61°  and  62°;  mixes  m  all  proportions  with  water» 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  bj 
water  or  by  an  alkali.     Its  formula  is  C"U'*0*,  IT. 

Decompositions.  1.  Lignone  hums  with  a  flame  which  is  reddish 
yellow  above  and  blue  below;  does  not  smoke;  gives  more  light  than 
that  of  alcohol  but  less  than  that  of  ether.  (Gm.) 

2.  Dry  chlorine  gas  passed  through  lignone  gives  rise  to  a  tolerably 
strong  action  and  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  forms  two 
layers,  the  lower  of  which  is  oily,  and  continually  increases  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  upper.  Towards  the  end  of  the  process,  the  action  must  be 
increased  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  aft-er  which,  the  resulting 
oil  (xylitic  chloral)  may  be  washed  with  water,  and  dehydrated  by 
chloride  of  calcium,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  it. 

This  Xylitic  Chloral  contains  29*25  per  cent  C,  3*51  H,  58*32  CI 
and  8*92  0;  its  formula  is  therefore  C"H»CI*0».  [Probably  formed  in 
this  manner : 

C12HM0*  +  6C1  «  C"H8C1*0S  +  2HO  +  2HC1?] 
Xylitic  chloral  has  a  very  pungent  odour,  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid 
wnen  distilled,  and  yields  a  distillate  of  various  volatile  compounds, 
while  a  quantity  of  solid  matter  remains  behind.  When  distilled  with 
water,  it  first  passes  over  undecomposed,  then  gives  off  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  is  converted  into  another  compound.  (Weidmann  &  Schweizer.) 

3.  Lignone  placed  in  a  test-tube  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong 
nitric  acid,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  above  it,  becomes  heated,  and  quickly 
passes  into  a  state  of  violent  intumescence,  and  is  thrown  out  of  the 
tube  by  jerks,  giving  off  nitric  oxide  fas  which  has  an  ethereal  odour, 
and  leaving  a  liquid  clouded  with  oily  drops,  which  increase  on  the  addi<» 
tion  of  water.  The  yellow  watery  liquid  contains  oxalic  acid,  and  turns 
brown  on  the  addition  of  ammonia;  the  oil  is  yellow  and  viscid,  tastes 
sweet  and  aromatic  at  first,  but  afterwards  sharp  and  burning,  leaving 
for  hours  a  burning  sensation  on  the  tongue.  (Gm.) 

4.  Lignone  slowly  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  oU  of  vitriol, 
forms  a  light  brown  syrup.  (Gm.)  When  quickly  mixed  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  it  becomes  stronglpr  heated,  and  forms  a  thick  dark  brown  mix- 
ture. Water  added  to  this  mixture  takes  up  acetic  and  sulphomethylic 
acids,  and  separates  a  black-brown  oil,  consisting  of  lignone,  mesite, 
xylitic  naptha,  xylite-oil,  and  a  brown  and  yellow  xylitic  resin.  With 
2  pts.  lignone  to  1  pt  oil  of  vitriol  only  a  small  quantity  of  oil  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  mesite  and  xyl  itic  naphtha,  separates  on  the  addition  of  water  j 
—  if  the  liquids  are  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  the  products  are  formed  in 
equal  quantities;^ with  1  pt.  of  lignone  to  3  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  the  chief 
products  are  xylite-oil  and  xylite- resin.  (Weidmann  &  Schw.)  —  Lignone 
distilled  with  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  gives  off  sulphnroua 
acid  from  the  first,  but  in  continually  increasing  quantity.  The  first 
products  which  collect  in  the  receiver  are  lignone  and  mesitene,  —  then 
two  layers  of  liquid,  the  lower  consisting  of  aqueous  acetic  acid,  the 
npper  of  mesite  and  methol;  lastly,  a  small  quantity  of  methylic  sul- 
phate passes  over.  —  When  I  pt.  of  lignone  is  distilled  with  4  pts.  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  the  mixture  froths  up  strongly,  and  gives  off  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphurous  acid,  together  with  acetic  acid,  acetate  of  methyl, 
sulphate  of  methyl,  and  a  small  quantity  of  mesitene,  but  no  methol.  — 
With  16  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  the  distillation  takes  place  quietly,  and  a  very 
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larffe  quantity  of  acetic  acid  is  obtaiDed^  together  with  much  sulphurous 
aciu  and  methylic  sulphate,  very  little  methylic  acetate  and  no  methol.  — i* 
In  all  these  distillations,  a  carbonaceous  mass  remains  behind.  (Weid- 
mann  &  Schweizer.)  —  When  1  pt.  of  lignone  is  distilled  with  2  pts.  of 
oil  of  vitriol  and  1  pt.  of  acid  oxalate  of  potash,  sulphurous  acid  is  con- 
tinually evolved;  lignone  and  mesitene  pass  over  first;  then  oxalate  of 
methyl,  acetic  acid,  and  methol;  and  at  last  a  small  quantity  of  methylic 
sulphate.  (Weidmann  <!k  Schweizer.) — According  to  Volckel,  the  pro- 
ducts obtained  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  lignone,  are  the  same  as 
those  produced  by  excess  of  caustic  potash,  (vid.  inf.) 

5,  When  2  pts.  of  lignone  are  distilled  with  2  pts.  of  peroxyde  of 
mauffanese,  3  pts.  of  oU  of  vitriol,  and  3  pts.  of  water,  lignone  passes 
over  first,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  aldehyde,  then,  till  the 
end  of  the  distillation^  water  containing  formic  acid.  (Weidmann  & 
Schweizer.) 

6.  When  hydrate  of  potasli  is  gradually  added  in  small  pieces  to 
anhydrous  lignone,  kept  from  contact  with  the  air,  the  pieces  swell  up 
on  being  immersed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  white  silvery  laminaB  separate 
out.  If  the  addition  of  the  potash  be  discontinued,  an  soon  as  the  liquid 
begins  to  turn  brown  here  and  there,  and  the  liquid  be  then  set  aside  for 
a  while,  the  crystals,  together  with  the  solution,  may  be  decanted  from 
the  hydrate  of  potash  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  thrown  on  a 
filter;  they  must  then  be  left  out  of  contact  of  air,  till  the  liquid  has 
run  through,  after  which  they  may  be  washed  with  water,  and  dried  in 
vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  The  hypoacetylite  of  xylite  and  potash  thus 
obtained,  is  greasy  to  the  touch  and  very  deliquescent.  Its  aqueous 
solution  decomposes  in  the  air,  from  formation  of  acetate  of  potash  and 
separation  of  lignone.  When  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it 
yields  acetic  acid;  it  dissolves  readily  in  anhydrous  wood-spirit,  but  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  anhydrous  lignone.  In  the  crystalline  state,  it  con- 
tains 43*00  p.c.  KO,  33*87  0,  4*92  H,  and  18*21  0;  it  is  therefore 
3K0,  18C,  15H,  70=3(KO,C*H>0»*)  +  (C'H»0,C*H'0^i)»  t^at  is  to  say, 
a  double  salt,  in  which  3  At.  hypoacetylite  of  potash  are  united  with 

iofmethyl(=l  At.  lignone=C«H''0»^).    " 


J  At.  hypoacetylite  of  methyl  (=1  At.  lignone =C«H''0'^).  Lastly,  since 
the  liquid  from  which  these  crystals  are  deposited  contains  lignone,  the 
equation  for  their  formation  must  be  : 

4C«H«02*  +  3(KO,HO)  +  3(KO,C*H»OU)  +  C«H«0«4  +  3C?H*0». 
(Weidmann  &  Schweizer.) 

If  the  quantity  of  potash-hydrate  added  to  the  lignone  be  larger 
than  is  required  to  form  hvpoacetylite  of  xylite  and  potash,  this  salt 
gradually  dissolves,  and  the  liquid  acquires  a  brown  colour,  which 
increases  with  the  quantity  of  potash,  and  the  time  during  which  it  is 
left  Water  added  after  some  time,  throws  down  a  dark  brown,  oily 
mixture  of  mesite,  xylitic  naphtha,  xylite-oil,  and  brown  xylite-resin, 
which  are  formed  one  after  the  other  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
here  enumerated.  For,  as  the  jpot^^sh  continually  sets  free  more  wood- 
spirit  from  the  hypoacetylite  of  methyl  (lignone),  the  hypoacetylite  of 
potash  is  by  that  wood-spirit  more  and  more  completely  dissolvecL  This 
salt,  under  the  simultaneous  influence  of  the  free  potash,  then  abstracts 
oxygen  from  the  hypoacetylous  acid  of  the  free  lignone,  and  is  thereby 
converted  into  acetate  of  potash;  and  the  [hypothetical]  oxide  of  acetyl^ 
C*HH),  produced  by  this  reduction  of  the  hypoacetylous  acid,  remains  in 
combination  with  the  methylic  ether  of  the  lignone,  forming  mesite  (G*HK)'): 

KO,O^H>0»*  +  3C»H»0»*  «  KO,C*H»0»  +  3C«H«0«, 
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The  mesite  thns  formed  is  then  rednoed  by  further  qnantitiee  of  aoetylito 
of  potash  to  zjlitio  naphtha.  (Weidmann  &  Schweizer.) 

When  lignone  is  distilled  with  potash-ley,  wood-spirit  passes  oreri 
and  there  remains  acetate  of  potash,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
resin  and  oil,  proceeding  chiefly  from  the  decomposition  of  the  wood-spirit 
by  the  potash.  (Weidmann  A  Schweizer.) 

IT  According  to  Volckel,  also,  the  products  obtained  by  treating 
lignone  or  xylite  with  excess  of  potash  are  xylitic  naphtha,  xylite-oili 
and  xvlite-naphtha,  the  last  chiefly  when  the  air  has  access.  To  xylitic 
naphtha  he  assigns  the  formula  C"H"0',  and  to  the  oil  C^H'O;  ho  Bap- 
poses  both  to  be  formed  from  lignone  by  abstraction  of  water: 
C^UiSQi  =  C»2H"0«  +  HO  =  C»H»0  +  3H0.  % 

Potassium  thrown  upon  lignone  becomes  so  strongly  heated,  that 
the  liquid,  if  not  cooled,  may  take  fire.  At  first,  acetylite  of  potash 
separates  out,  without  any  eyolution  of  gas;  afterwards  the  liquid  turn«} 
brown,  and  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  thick  black-brown  mass,  from 
which  water  separates  a  dark  brown  oilymixtureof  mesite,  xylitic  naphtha^ 
xylite-oil,  and  xylite-resin,  and  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  acetate  of 
potash,  a  very  small  quantity  of  xylite  resin,  a  very  small  quantity  of  an 
acid  body  [which  precipitates  lead  and  silver  salts],  and  probably  also 
wood-spirit.  The  potassium  first  takes  oxygen  from  a  portion  of  the 
lignone,  whereby  mesite  and  potash  are  produced;  the  potash  thus  formed 
decomposes  another  portion  of  the  lignone,  yielding  hypoacetylite  of 
potash  and  methylic  ether;  and  the  latter,  finding  no  water  with  which 
to  form  methylic  alcohol,  combines  with  another  portion  of  the  potash, 
forming  methylate  of  potash: 

5C«H«OT  +  2K  =  KO.C^HH)^*  +  C^WKO^  +  4C«H«0». 

By  the  fnrther  action  of  the  potassium,  the  mesite  is  reduced  to  xylitio 
naphtha,  then  to  xylite-oil,  and  finally  to  xylite-resin.  On  the  addition 
of  water,  the  methylate  of  potash  dissolves  m  the  form  of  aqueous  potash 
and  wood-spirit.  (Weidmann  Sc  Schweizer.)  —  Respecting  the  action  of  poUs^ 
shim  on  lignone,  compare  L^wig.  {Pogg,  42,  404.) 

Combinationi.     Lignone  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Water. 

It  dissolves  small  Quantities  of  Phosphorus  and  Sulphur;  the  solu- 
tions are  colourless  and  become  milky  when  mixed  with  water.  (Gm.) 
The  phosphorus  solution,  kept  in  a  closed  vessel,  does  not  form  any  acid 
containing  phosphorus,  as  the  solution  of  phosphorus  in  acetone  does 
under  similar  circumstances.  (Zeise.) 

Lignone  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  Iodine,  forming  a  dark  brown 
solution. 

It  does  not  dissolve  Chloride  of  Calcium,  but  sinks  into  it,  making  it 
hot,  and  swelling  it  up  to  a  white  mass,  which  gives  off  the  lignone  but 
slowly  and  incompletely  at  100°.  It  may  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium  in  wood-spirit;  but  on  adding  more  chloride  of  calcium 
and  agitating,  two  layers  of  liquid  are  formed,  the  upper  of  which  con- 
tains the  greater  part  of  the  lignone.  (Gm.)  According  to  Liebig 
(Chim,  org,)  lignone  dissolves  chloride  of  calcium  in  all  proportions, 
forming  a  kind  of  syrup. 

Lignone  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol  and  Ether;  from  the  latter 
mixture  water  separates  the  ether,  which  then  rises  to  the  surface.  (6m.) 

Lignone  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  oil  of  turpentine;  it  dissolves  very 
large  quantities  of  camphor,  spermaceti,  and  cnolesterin,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  olive-oil.    It  likewise  dissolves  colophony  and  shell-lac.  (Gm.) 
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Addenda  to  Liononb. 

Producti  of  ths  deeompontian  of  Ligntme.     Eeichenbach^i  MenU  and 

ScardarCs  Liquid, 

Methol.     C*H«  or  C»H'M 

Fonned  in  the  distillation  of  lignone^  mesite,  mesitene^  xylitio  naphtha, 
xylite-oil  or  xylite-resin,  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

One  part  of  li^one  is  distilled  with  1  pt.  of  oil  of  vitriol;  the  upper 
layer  of  the  distillate  containing  methol  together  with  sulphurous  acid, 
sulphate  of  methyl,  and  mesitene,  decanted  off,  shaken  up  with  water  and 
afterwards  with  weak  potash,  and  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  the 
first  and  last  portions,  which  contain  mesitene  and  sulphate  of  methyl, 
being  set  aside;  this  fractional  distillation  several  times  repeated  till  the 
distillate  no  longer  smells  of  sulphate  of  methyl;  and  the  distillate  then 
set  aside  in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified  over  burnt  lime. 

Thin,  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than  water.  Boils  at  about  175^, 
without  any  decomposition.  Smells  like  oil  of  turpentine  and  has  a 
burning  taste. 

Weidm.  &  Schweizer. 


4  C 

3  H    

24     .. 

3     .. 

..     88-89     .... 
..     IMl     .... 

....     88-97 
....     11-02 

C^H» 27     ....  100-00    99-99 

[The  boiling  point  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  formnlB  C^HK] 

Methol  may  be  kept  without  alteration  in  vessels  containing  air.  It 
does  not  mix  with  oil  of  vitriol;  but  if  the  two  liquids  are  stirred  up  toge- 
ther from  time  to  time,  the  oil  of  vitriol  blackens,  sulphurous  acid  is  given 
off,  and  the  methol  disappears  altogether  after  a  few  days.  If  water  be 
then  added,  three  strata  of  liquid  are  formed:  the  lowest,  which  is  nearly 
colourless,  contains  sulphurous,  sulphuric,  and  sulphometholic  acids.  If 
therefore  it  be  saturated  with  lime,  the  filtrate  evaporated,  the  dry 
residue  exhausted  with  alcohol,  which  leaves  srypsum  undissolved,  and 
the  alcohol  evaporated,  a  white  crystalline  resiaue  is  left,  consisting  of 
iulphometholate  of  lime,  which,  when  heated,  first  gives  off  methol,  then 
blackens  and  evolves  sulphurous  acid;  it  contains  16-02  per  cent,  of 
lime,  d8'45C,  4'90H,  and  41*52  sulphuric  acid,  whence  its  formula  is 
CaO,SO»+C"H»,SO».  — The  middle  stratum  of  liquid  is  black  and  thick; 
the  upper,  yellowish.  On  distilling  these  two  liquids,  which  cannot  well 
be  separated,  with  water,  methol  passes  over,  and  there  remains  methol- 
resin,  which  may  be  freed  from  the  remaining  portion  of  methol  by 
aleohol,  and  then  purified  by  dissolving  in  ether  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate  over  the  water-bath.  MeOtoUresin  thus  obtained  is  black,  heavier 
than  water,  soft,  melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  dissolves  in  ether  and  lignone, 
but  not  in  wood-spirit  or  alcohol.  It  contains  86*00  p.c.  C,  9'57H,  and 
4-43  0,  and  is  therefore  C^H^O.  —  When  methol  is  distilled  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  part  of  it  goes  over  undecomposed;  sulphurous  acid  is  likewise 
evolved,  together  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  and  there 
remains  a  carbonaceons  mass.  (Weidmann  &  Schweizer,  J.  pr.  Chem* 
23,  48.) 
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IT  Aooordinff  to  Volckel  {Pogg.  84,  101,)  the  oily  sabstanoe  obtained 
by  treating  xyute  (or  lignone)  with  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
washing  the  product  with  potash,  distilling  off  the  undecomposed  lignone 
in  the  water- bath,  and  the  residnal  liquid  (the  so-called  methol)  oyer  the 
open  fire,  is  a  mixed  oxygenated  substance,  whose  boiline-point  varies 
from  100*  to  220**.  By  repeatedly  agitating  this  liquid  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  a  product  was  obtained,  which  after  being  washed  with 
water,  rectified  with  water,  and  dehydrated  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
formed  a  clear,  colourless,  inflammable  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  odour, 
lighter  than  water,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Its  boiling  point  was  variable,  rising  from  160''  to  220^;  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  portion  which  passed  over  between  160°  and  190*  was  0'868; 
that  of  the  remainder,  from  190°  to  220^  was  0*879;  the  composition  of 
both  portions  corresponded  to  the  formula  C'H^ 


3  C 

2  H    

18    . 

2     . 

...    90-00 
..     10-00 

from  160^  to  190^ 

89-66      .... 

10-33      .... 

from  190'' to  220*. 
...      89-74 
10-27 

C'H«  

20    . 

..  10000 

99-99      .... 

....     10001 

The  composition  of  this  liquid  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  hydrocarbons  separated  by 
salphoric  add  from  the  volatile  oils  of  wood-spirit  \ 


Xylite-ofl.   C"H»o. 

Produced  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol,  hydrate  of  potash,  or  potas- 
sium on  lignone,  mesite,  or  xylitic  naphtha,  and  by  that  of  oil  of  vitriol 
or  hydrate  of  potash  on  mesitene.  Its  formation  from  lignone,  mesite,  or 
mesitene  is  always  preceded  by  that  of  xylitic  naphtha.  —  The  same  oil 
is  produced  in  the  decomposition  of  acetone  by  potassium,  hydrate  of 
potash,  or  quick  lime  (p.  15). 

Hydrate  of  potash  in  large  excess  is  left  to  act  for  some  time  on 
lignone;  water  then  added;  the  oily  mixture  of  xylite-oil  and  xylite-resin 
which  separates,  distilled  with  water,  the  resin  then  remaining  behind;  and 
the  xylite  oil  which  has  passed  over,  several  times  rectified  alone,  the 
portion  collected  below  200°,  which  may  contain  xylitic  naphtha,  being 
each  time  set  aside. 

Colourless  oil,  lighter  than  water;  boils  above  200^,  and  passes  over 
undecomposed.     Has  a  peculiar  odour,  and  a  bitter  burning  taste. 

Weidmann  &  Schweizer.  Lowig. 

a.                  b,  e. 

80-90     81-38     ....     80-47     8094 

1011     10-36     ....     10-42     10-27 

8-99     8-26    ....      9-11     879 
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a  was  obtained  from  lignone  by  oil  of  yitriol,  b  by  hydrate  of  potash,  and  c  by  j 


potassium. 

The  oil  bums  with  a  bright,  sooty  flame.  —  Exposed  for  some  time 
to  the  air  at  temperatures  between  50°  and  80%  it  is  wholly  converted 
into  brown  xylite-resin: 

2C"H«0  +  O  -  (?*H»0«. 
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It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  oil  of  vitriol,  eyolving  sulphurous  acid, 
and  forming  a  dark  brown  liquid,  from  which  water,  added  after  a  while, 
separates  a  dark  brown  oily  mixture  of  xylite-oil  and  xylite-resin,  and 
dissolves  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acid,  together  with  traces  of  acetic  acid 
and  xylite-resin.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  this 
body  IS  almost  entirely  an  oxidizing  action.  —  Xylite-oil  distilled  with 
oil  of  vitriol  yields  sulphurous  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  methol,  and  leaves 
a  carbonaceous  mass.  —  Hydrate  of  potash  makes  xylite-oil  hot  and  turns 
it  first  brown,  then  black,  and  gradually  converts  it,  with  formation  of 
acetate  of  potash  and  a  resin,  into  a  mass  having  the  hardness  of  stone. 
—  Potassium  acts  but  feebly  on  it  even  when  heated,  and  slowly  dissolves 
in  the  oil  without  evolution  of  gas,  the  oil  at  the  same  time  becoming 
brown  and  viscid.  Water  then  a^ded  to  it  dissolves  the  acetate  of  potash 
previously  formed,  and  separates  a  brown  oily  mixture  of  xylite-oil  and 
a  resin  having  the  same  composition  as  that  which  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  hydrate  of  potash.  It  contains  82-82  p.c.  C,10'2lH,  and  6-970j 
hence  its  formula  is  C^'H^'O'. 

Xylite-oil  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  wood- 
spirit,  ether,  alcohol^  and  lignone.  (Weidmann  &  Schweizer^  J,  pr.  Chem. 
23,  42.) 

Brown  Xylite-resin.   cr«H»o». 

Formed  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol,  hydrate  of  potash,  or  potassium 
on  lignone,  mesite  or  xylitic  naphtha,  and  of  oil  of  vitriol  or  hydrate  of 
potash  upon  mesitene,  its  formation  being  always  preceded  by  that  of 
xprlitic  naphtha.  This  resin  is  also  formed  when  xylite-oil  is  oxidized, 
either  hj  oil  of  vitriol  or  by  exposure  to  the  air;  also  in  the  decompo* 
fiition  of  acetone  by  potassium  or  nydrate  of  potash  (p.  15). 

Hydrate  of  potash  is  allowed  to  act  in  excess  on  anhydrous  lignone, 
till  the  mixture  oecomes  brown,  whereupon  water  is  added  to  it.  (If  the 
action  be  suffered  to  go  on  too  long,  the  xylite-oil  produced  at  the  same 
time  is  converted  by  the  potash  into  another  resin  {yid.  sup.)  which  is 
difficult  to  separate  from  brown  xylite-resin.)  The  oily  mixture  separated 
by  the  addition  of  water  is  distilled,  with  frequent  renewal  of  the  water^ 
as  long  as  xylite-oil  passes  over  with  the  distillate;  the  residue  is  then 
dissolved  in  alcohol ;  the  solution  evaporated  in  the  water-bath;  and  the 
fused  residue  left  there  for  some  time  longer. 

Red-brown;  heavier  than  water;  brittle  at  temperatures  below  150®; 
Boft  and  tenacious  between  15''  and  20"";  melts  below  100^  Its  aqueous 
solution  has  an  acid  reaction. 

Weidmann  &  Schweizer. 
Broum  Xylite-renn,  Yellow  Xylite-rerin, 
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Dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  in  nearly  all  proportions,  causing  rise  of 
temperature  and  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  forming  a  black  greasy 
mass.  If  this  mass  be  treated  with  water  after  some  time,  the  water 
aeparates  a  resinoits  mixture  and  takes  up  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids, 
together  with  traces  of  acetic  acid  and  a  resin;  from  the  resinous  mixturei 
yoi..  IX.  B 
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alcohol  of  70  per  cent  dissolves  ont  unaltered  brown  xylite-ream,  leaving 
a  brown  pulverulent  resin  which  does  not  soften  at  100*^,  but  fuses  at  a 
stronger  beat  into  a  black  mass.  It  contains  83*27  p.o.  C,  9*38  H,  and 
7'35  0;  hence  its  formula  is  C"H*0'.  —  Brown  xylite-resin  distilled  with 
oil  of  vitriol  yields  sulphurous  acid^  acetic  acid,  a  small  quantity  of 
methol,  and  a  Slack  residue. 

Brown  xylite-resin  does  not  dissolve  in  water  and  potash-ley,  but 
readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  lignone;  the  aloohoHc  solution  does  not 
precipitate  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  (Weidmann  &  Schweizer,  J.  pr, 
Chem.  23,  45.) 


Tellow  Xylite-resin. 

Produced  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  upon  lignone,  mesite,  and 
zylitic  naphtha,  probably  by  a  catalytic  action  on  the  isomeric  brown 
xylite-resin  first  produced. 

The  oil  which  separates  on  adding  water  after  the  decomposition  of 
lignone  by  oil  of  vitriol,  is  distilled  with  water;  the  residual  mixture  of 
yellow  and  brown  xylite-resin  dissolved  in  strong  alcohol;  the  solution 
mixed  with  alcohol  of  70  per  cent,  which  precipitates  the  yellow  resin; 
and  the  precipitate  freed  from  the  brown  resin  thrown  down  at  the  same 
time,  by  repeated  washing  with  strong  alcohol  and  precipitation  with 
weak  alcohol.     It  is  then  melted  for  some  time  on  the  water-bath  [sic  )]. 

The  resin  is  reddish  yellow,  brittle,  and  does  not  become  soft  by 
friction  like  the  brown  resin.     Its  melting  point  is  much  above  100^ 


[sic  1]. 
Foi 


Por  the  analysis,  which  perhaps  shows  it  to  be  isomeric  with  the  brown  resin^ 
wU  p.  49. 

Yellow  xylite-resin  behaves  with  oil  of  vitriol  like  the  brown  resin. 
It  does  not  dissolve  in  water  or  potash-ley.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
weak  spirit,  but  dissolves  in  strong  alcohol  and  in  ether,  forming  a  yellow 
solution.  Its  alcoholic  solution  does  not  precipitate  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead;  ammonia  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  yellow 
flakes.  (Weidmann  &  Schweizer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  23,  47.) 


Xylitic  Naphtha.   c*H«o^*==:C«H»o». 

Produced  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol,  potash,  or  potassium  on 
lignone,  mesite,  or  mesitene. 

A  small  quantity  of  hydrate  of  potash  is  placed  for  some  time  in 
contact  with  lignone;  water  added;  the  oily  mixture  of  xylitic  naphtha, 
mesite,  xylite-oil  and  xylite-resin  separated  from  the  watery  solution; 
the  distillate  rectified  alone,  whereupon  the  xylitic  naphtha  passes  over 
chiefly  between  100^  and  120^;  and  this  product  rectified  several  times 
to  free  it  from  the  remaining  portion  of  mesite  and  xylite-oil,  the  portion 
which  passes  over  between  100*^  and  120''  being  always  collected  apart 
till  it  exhibits  a  tolerably  constant  boiling  point  of  110^. 

Colourless,' mobile  liquid,  li§^ter  than  water,  boiling  at  110^,  and 
oapable  of  being  distilled  without  decomposition.  SmoQa  like  oil  of 
peppermint)  and  has  a  burning  taste. 
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The  naplitha  analyzed  by  Lowig  was  obtained  by  treating  lignone 
with  potassium.  —  Xjlitic  naphtha  is  regarded  as  metfajlic  ether  +  oxide 
of  acetyl  =  C»H«0  +  C*H'0**.  —  Volokel  assigns  to  xylitic  naphtha  the 
formala  C^H"©*,  and  sapposes  it  to  be  formed  from  xylite  by  abstraction 
of  water. 

This  liquid  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  Mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it 
turns  brown  and  thickens;  water  then  separates  from  it  an  oil  consisting 
of  xylitic  naphtha,  xylite-oil,  and  yellow  and  brown  xylite-resin.  The 
aqueous  solution  contains  acetic  acid,  sulphomethylic  acid,  and  a  trace  of 
resin.  — When  xylitic  naphtha  is  distilled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  sulphurous 
Hcid,  aoetic  add,  mesitene,  and  methol  distil  over,  leaving  a  carbonaoeous 
residue.  —  Hydrate  of  potash  in  excess  forms  with  x^^litic  naphtha  a 
black-brown  mass  from  which  water  separates  a  viscid  mixture  of  xylite- 
resin  and  xylite-oil,  and  takes  np  aoetic  acid,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  wood-spirit.  —  Potassium  acts  violently  on  xylitic  naphtha^ 
but  without  evolution  of  gas,  forming  a  black-brown  viscid  mixture 
containing  the  same  products  as  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  action 
ef  hydrate  of  potash.  [For  the  complicated  equadons  gWea  for  these  reactions^ 
▼id.  /.  yr.  CAem.  23,  37  to  39]. 

Xylitic  naphtha  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  but  readily  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  lignone.  (Weidmann  &  Schweiser,  J.  pr,  (fhenu 
23,  85.) 


Weidmann  &  Schweizer's  Mesite.    C«H«0*=Ci»H»0*. 

This  mesite  differs  from  Reichenbach's.  It  occurs,  in  small  quantity 
only,  in  wood-vinegar;  it  is  formed  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol,  potash, 
or  potassium  on  lignone,  and  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  or  potash 
upon  mesitene. 

JPrtyxEraiion.  1.  After  lignone  has  been  separated  from  wood-spirit 
by  distillation  over  chloride  of  calcium  (VII,  259),  there  still  remains 
with  it  a  certain  portion  of  mesite,  which,  by  reason  of  its  small  quantity, 
«annot  be  separated  by  water.  The  greater  part  of  the  lignone  is  there- 
fore distilled  from  this  mixture,  till  the  liquid  which  passes  over  becomes 
turbid  on  the  addition  of  water;  the  residue  in  the  retort,  consisting 
diiefly  of  mesite,  freed  from  lignone  by  repeated  agitation  with  water; 
-then  distilled  over  the  water-bath,  with  change  of  receiver,  because  the 
portion  wiiich  first  passes  over  may  still  contain  lignone;  and  the  pure 
mesite  which  passes  over  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  finally  dehy- 
drated b^  distillation  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

2.  Lignone  is  plaoed  in  contact  with  hydrate  of  potash  (not  in 
too  great  quantity)  till  it  begins  to  turn  brown;  mixed  after  a  while 
with  water ;  the  oily  liquid  which  separates,  distilled,  xylite-resin  then 
temaining  behind;  the  distillate,  ooBsisting  of  mesite,  xylitic  naphtha^ 
and  xylite-oil,  rectified;  and  the  mesite,  which  passes  over  till  the  tem- 
.peratore  rises  to  80%  collected  apart,  and  purified  by  several  distillations, 
the  last  portions  of  distillato  being  always  set  aside. 

B  2 
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Properties.  Colourless,  mobile  liquid,  lighter  than  water.  Boils 
somewhat  above  TO'".  Vapour-density  2*833  to  2*852  [which  does  not 
agree  with  the  assumed  formula].  Has  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour  and  a 
burning  taste. 

Weidmann  &  Schweizer. 

(1)  (2) 

62-07 62-31  ....  62-26 

10-34     10-57  ....  10-65 

27-59    27-12  ....  27*09 

C«H«0» 58     ....  100  00     10000     ....  10000 

^  Vdlckel  also  finds  that  mente  is  isomeric  with  acetone  and  xylite.  The  lest 
Tolatile  portions  of  the  liquid  obtained  by  treating  crude  wood-spirit  with  chloride  of 
calcium  (p.  43),  he  finds  to  contain  decomposition-products  formed  from  xylite  by. 
abstraction  of  water*  % 

Mesite  bums  with  a  bright  but  sooty  flame.  —  It  mixes  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  producing  great  evolution  of  heat.  Water  added  after  a  while 
to  the  dark  brown  mixture^  takes  up  sulpbomethylic  and  acetic  acid^  and 
leaves  a  thick  brown  oil,  consisting  of  undecomposed  mesite,  xjlitio 
naphtha,  xylite-oil,  and  brown  and  yellow  xylite-resin.  Mesite  distilled 
with  oil  of  vitriol  continually  gives  off  sulphurous  acid,  and  like  lig^ 
none,  yields  first  mesitene,  then  methol  and  acetic  acid,  and  leaves  a 
carbonaceous  residue.  —  Hydrate  of  potash,  in  contact  with  mesite, 
immediately  separates  a  potash-salt,  which  yields  acetic  acid  when  die- 
tilled  with  sulphuric  acid;  soon,  however,  it  undergoes  further  decom- 
position, and  yields  xylitic  naphtha,  xylite-oil,  and  xylite-resin.  [The 
equations  should  be  looked  to.] 

Mesite  requires  3  pts.  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  (Weidmann  &  Schweizer, 
X  pr.  Chem.  23,  29.) 


Mesitene.    C«HW=C"H"0«. 

Produced  by  distilling  lignone,  mesite,  or  xylitic  naphtha  with  oil  of 
vitriol.  Dry  hgnone  thus  treated  yields  but  a  small  quantity  of  mesitene, 
because  the  greater  part  of  it  is  soon  converted  into  sulpbomethylic  acid, 
and  thereby  escapes  oxidation;  but  hydrated  lignone,  which  is  not  so 
readily  converted  into  sulpbomethylic  acid,  yields  a  large  quantity  of 
mesitene. 

Equal  parts  of  lignone  and  oil  of  vitriol  are  distilled  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  receiver  changed  as  soon  as  the  distillate 
begins  to  separate  into  two  layers,  because  from  that  time,  the  quantity 
of  mesitene  which  passes  over  is  but  small,  its  place  being  taken  by 
methol  and  acetic  acid.  The  first  distillate,  which  consists  of  mesitene 
and  admixed  lignone,  is  shaken  up  with  chloride  of  calcium,  which 
dissolves  in  the  lignone;  the  mesitene  which  floats  on  the  surface,  taken 
off;  freed  from  the  remaining  portion  of  lignone  by  repeated  agitation 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water;  and  distilled,  first  over  chloride  of  cal- 
cium and  then  over  quick  lime,  the  last  portion  of  the  distillate,  which 
may  contain  methol,  being  each  time  set  aside. 

Colourless,  mobile  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0*805;  boils  constantly  at  63^ 
Vapour-density  2*873.     Has  a  pleasant,  ethereal  odour. 
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66     . 

...  10000     .. 

10000 

This  compound  may  be  regarded  as  acetjlite  [=aldeliydate]  of  methyl 
=  C»H»0,C*K»0'.  — [According  to  the  formula  C«H»0*,  the  calculated 
vapour-density  would  be  30505;  but  according  to  the  formula  C'H'O', 
the  calculated  density  differs  still  more  widely  from  that  found  by  expe- 
riment, requiring  therefore  the  hypothesis  of  an  unusual  mode  of  con- 
densation].—  IT.  According  to  Volckel  {Ann,  PhatTn.  80,  311)  Weid- 
mann  &  Schweizer's  mesitene  is  a  mixture  of  pure  xylite  (p.  43)  with 
acetate  of  methyl.     If 

Mesitene  burns  with  a  bright  but  smoky  flame.  Mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
it  becomes  strongly  heated  and  assumes  a  brown  colour,  light  at  first, 
but  becoming  gradually  darker.  Water  added  to  the  mixture  after  some 
time  separates  an  oil  consisting  of  mesitene,  xylitic  naphtha,  xylite-oily 
and  xylite-resin,  and  takes  up  acetic  and  sulphomethylic  acid.  —  Mesitene 
distilled  with  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  passes  over  undecom posed 
at  first,  and  then  yields  sulphurous  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  methol.  —  When 
it  is  distilled  with  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol,  only  a  small  Quantity  of  methol 
is  obtained,  the  product  consisting  almost  wholly  of  sulphurous  and 
acetic  acid.  —  Distilled  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  acid  oxalate  of  potash,  it 
does  not  yield  oxalate  of  methyl.  —  Hydrate  of  potash  in  excess  forms 
with  mesitene  a  gelatinous  mass  which  gradually  turns  brown.  Water, 
added  after  some  time,  takes  up,  besides  free  potash,  a  large  quantity  of  a 
potash-salt  which  yields  acetic  acid  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  is  therefore  acetylite  of  potash,  whilst  a  mixture  of  mesite,  xylitic 
naphtha,  xylite-oil,  and  xylite- resin  remains  behind.*^- Potassium  in 
contact  with  mesitene  produces  great  heat  but  no  evolution  of  gas,  and 
immediately  separates  a  white  salt,  which  yields  acetic  acid  by  distilla- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid,  and  must  be  regarded  as  acetylite  of  potash 
(KO,C*H'0**);  it  dissolves  on  addition  of  water,  a  colourless  oily  mixture 
of  mesitene  and  xylitic  naphtha  separating  at  the  same  time.  [The  equa- 
tions for  these  decompositions  should  be  looked  to.] 

Mesitene  dissolves  in  3  parts  of  water  (Weidmann  &'  Schweizer, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  23,  30). 

Bekhenbacli's  Mesite. 

Produced  in  all  dry  distillations,  and  therefore  occurs  in  beech,  coal, 
and  animal  tar.  (But  the  empyreumatic  oil  obtained  from  hemp-oil  does 
not  contain  anything  soluble  in  water  which  behaves  like  mesite.  Hess, 
Pogg.  38,  384.) 

Preparation.  600  kilogrammes  of  beech-tar  are  distilled  at  a  very 
gentle  heat,  till  only  the  most  volatile  portion  has  passed  over;  this  por- 
tion consists  of  about  20  litres  of  light,  pale  yellow  oil  and  a  watery 
liquid,  which,  at  certain  stages  of  die  distillation  mix  together  agai« 
through  the  medium  of  the  mesite.  The  whole  distillate  is  neutralized 
with  carbonate  of  potash  and  rectified  over  the  oil-bath,  as  long  as  oil 
continaea  to  pass  over;  and  the  pale  yellow  oil  is  freed  from  the  small 
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quantity  of  watery  liquid  which  has  passed  over  with  it,  and  distilled  in 
the  water-bath  over  a  large  quantity  of  slaked  lime,  which  retains 
creosote,  picamar,  and  a  yellow  colouring  principle.  If  this  distillate 
becomes  gradually  yellow  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  must  be  once  more 
distilled  over  lime,  after  which  it  will  remain  unaltered.  Lastly,  to 
separate  the  eupione,  the  distillate  is  briskly  agitated  with  1 5  times  its 
bulk  of  water;  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  mesite  separated  from  the 
undissolved  eupione,  which  floats  on  the  top;  the  former  distilled  in  a 
gently  heated  water-bath,  the  distillation  being  stopped  as  soon  as  the 
water  in  the  both  begins  to  boil;  and  the  mesite  which  has  passed  over, 
purified  from  water  and  wood-spirit  by  repeated  distillation  over  chloride 
of  calcium. 

Transparent,  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0*805;  boils  at 
62°;  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  and  ^irituous  odour,  and  a  slightly  burning 
taste. 

'Mesite  bums  with  a  clear  whitish  yellow  flame  somewhat  bluish 
below,  and  without  smoke.  —  It  absorbs  chlorine  gas  with  moderate  rise 
of  temperature,  acquiring  after  a  while,  a  very  powerful  odour  which 
excites  tears.  It  dissolves  bromine,  with  heat  and  decoloration.  Mixed 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  intumesces  strongly  after  a  while;  and  with  oil 
of  vitriol  it  becomes  heated  to  sudden  ebullition,  but  without  yielding  an 
ether;  water  then  added  to  the  mixture  separates  oils  having  the  odour 
of  coffee  and  of  strawberries. 

Mesite  is  sometimes  in  a  condition  to  take  up  ^  pt.  of  water,  some*> 
times  to  dissolve  in  2  pts.  of  water.  The  solution  of  phosphorus  in  mesite 
does  not  shine  in  the  air.  Mesite  dissolves  sulphur  and  large  quantities 
of  iodine.  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  sulphide  of  carbon.  I)issolves 
boracic  acid  when  heated.  Mixes  with  dilute  ammonia  and  potash,  but 
not  with  strong  potash,  and  is  not  decomposed  thereby.  Dissolves  uranic 
nitrate  and  cbloroaurate  of  sodium,  but  not  chloride  of  calcium.  Mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  ether,  alcohol,  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  and  dissolves 
many  camphors,  fats,  resins  and  organic  acids  (Reichenbach,  Schw,  69^ 
176;  abstr.  Ann.  Pkarm.  10,  298). 

According  to  Berzelius,  Reichenbach's  mesite  is  acetate  of  methyl;  in 
that  case,  there  must  be  a  lighter  liquid  mixed  with  it;  for  the  sp.  gr.  of 
acetate  of  methyl  is  0*909;  that  of  Reichenbach *s  mesite  0  805  —  Compare 
also  Liebig  {Antt,  Pharm,  10,  315). 


Scanlan's  Liquid. 

Crude  wood- vinegar  is  distilled  till  15  per  cent  has  pajssed  over;  the 
residue  neutralized  with  lime;  the  pitch  which  is  thereby  separated, 
taken  off;  the  liquid  distilled  as  long  as  the  distillate  continues  to  be 
lighter  than  water;  and  this  distillate  repeatedly  rectified.  A  strongly 
coloured  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0*9  then  passes  over  first,  afterwards  a  liquid  of 
sp.  gr.  0*83,  then  water  and  an  empyreumatic  oil  which  blackens  by 
keeping.  The  first  and  most  volatile  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0*9,  is  collected 
apart,  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal,  and  rectified  over  the  water-bath. 

The  liquid  thus  obtained  is  colourless;  has  a  density  of  0*911;  boils 
at  55*6**;  has  a  strong  and  repulsive  odour;  reddens  litmus  only  when 
exposed  to  the  air;  is  highly  combustible;  is  immediately  decomposed  by 
potash  or  lime^  with  formation  of  an  acetate  of  the  alkali;  and  mixes 
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with  water  in  all  proportions,  the  combination  being  attended  with  rise  of 
temperature  and  condensation  (Scaukn,  Fhil.  Mag*  J,  7.  395;  also 

%  Volatile  Oikf  produced  hy  the  distillation  of  Wood. 

These  oils  form  the  first  portion  of  the  liquid  which  passes  over  in  the 
distillation  of  wood -tar;  they  are  lighter  than  water.  The  crude  oil  is 
yellowish,  and  turns  brown  by  keeping.  It  was  distilled  first  with  water 
and  then  alone.  In  the  latter  distillation,  the  boiling  point  rose  from 
15^  to  205^  Qy  treating  the  distillates  with  aUoholic  potaBh-solution  or 
distilling  them  over  solid  caustic  potash,  then  washing,  drying,  and  again 
subjecting  them  to  fractional  di8ti]lation,a  large  number  of  colourless  liquids 
were  obtained,  of  di£ferent  but  not  constant  boiling  points;  these  liquids 
were  mixtures  which  could  not  be  separated  into  their  component  parts. — 
The  portion  which  distilled  over  between  105°  and  110°  had  a  density  of 
0;841  and  contained  about  78*2  p.e.  carbon  and  8*9^  hydrogen;  that  which 
passed  over  between  190°  and  205°  had  a  density  of  0'$77,  and  contained 
85-9  p.c.  carbon  and  9*7  hydrogen :  the  properties  and  composition  of  the 
other  liquids  lay  between  these  limits.  In  general  the  atomic  proportion  of 
the|carbon  and  hydrogen  was  the  same  in  them  all,  vis.  SG  to  2H,  the  amount 
of  oxygen  decreased  as  the  boiling  point  rose.  The  oils  which  distilled  over 
between  160°  and  205°  were  much  less  powerfully  attacked  by  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acid  than  those  which  boiled  at  lower  temperatures.  —  When 
the  oils  having  the  higher  boiling  points  were  agitated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
there  remained  an  oily  liquid,  which,  after  being  washed  and  distilled  with 
water,  was  colourless  and  mobile.  Its  boiling  point  rose  from  155°  to 
205°;  the  densities  of  the  various  portions  which  passed  over  at  difierent 
temperatures  between  these  limits  ranged  from  0*864  to  0*881;  but  in 
composition  they  were  nearly  identical^  the  proportion  of  carbon  varying 
only  from  89*60  to  89*99,  and  that  of  hydrogen  from  9*99  to  10*25, 
numbers  which  accord  very  nearly  with  the  formula  C'H*.  —  From  these 
facts,  Volckel  infers  that  the  light  oils  obtained  in  the  distillation  of 
wood,  are  all  either  hydrocarbons  having  the  composition  CH',  or  com- 
pounds of  these  hydrocarbons  with  oxygen.  Of  the  same  composition  is 
likewise  the  less  volatile  portion  of  the  empyreumatic  oil  which  separates 
ont  on  saturating  wood-vinegar  with  lime  —  that  portion,  namely,  which 
boils  above  100°. —  Oils  of  the  same  composition  are  also  obtained  by 
distilling  lignone  with  oil  of  vitriol,  pp.  44,  45:  (Volckel,  Pogg.  82, 
496;  abstr.  Ann.  Fkarm.  80,  306;  Jahre^>er,  1851,  524). 

Volatile  OiU  oUained  from  crude  Wood-spirit,     When  crude  wood- 

?>irit  is  mixed  with  water,  a  pale  yellow  oily  liquid  rises  to  the  surface, 
he  boiling  point  of  this  liquid  rises  gradually  from  90°  to  200°,  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  separable  into  its  component  parts  by  fractional 
distillation.  When  shaken  up  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  yields  a  brown-red 
viscid  mass,  above  which  floats  a  transparent,  aromatic  liquid.  This 
liquid,  after  being  washed  with  alkaline  water,  dried  over  fused  chloride 
of  calcium,  and  distilled  over  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  still  exhibits  a 
boiling  point  varying  from  108°  to  170°;  the  largest  portions  however, 
consisting  of  hydrocarbons,  pass  over  between  certain  small  ranges  of 
temperature,  via.  from  108°  to  112°;  from  128°  to  130°;  from  145°  to 
148*i  and  from  164''  to  168°.  —  The  portion  which  distils  over  between 
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108  and  112°  consists  of  toluol  C^H^;  from  128°  to  130%  of  itylol,  C"H»; 
and  from  145°  to  148°,  of  cumcl  C^^H",  which  is  isomeric  with  mesitiloL 
The  portion  of  the  distillate  obtained  between  164°  and  168°  has  the 
same  composition  and  vapoar-density  as  cumol  or  mesitilol,  bat  is  not 
identical  wit,h  either.  Some  samples  of  commercial  wood-spirit  also  yield 
a  more  volatile  oily  liquid,  which  boils  from  58°  to  100°,  and  is  chiefly  a 
mixture  of  methylic  acetate  with  Fremy's  metacetone,  C"H*®0*  (Cahoars, 
Compt.  rend.  30,  319,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  3, 183;  Jahresber.  1850, 491).  IF 


Conjugated  Compounds  containing  Ammonia. 

H  1 

f  Ethylamine.   C*H'N=^*H*,H»N=  H  ^N. 

ohM 

WuRTZ.  Compt.  rend.  28,  223  and  323;  Ann.  Pharm.  71,  930;  Chem. 
Soc.  Qu.  J.  3,  90.  — More  fully:  i^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  30,  443. 
{Vid.  also  authorities  cited  VII,  313.) 

Ethylamide,    Ethyl-ammonia,    Ethylia,    Ethamine,    Ethyliaque,    Aetkyliak.  — 
Foand  in  the  oleum  animale  Dippelii.  (A^nderaon.) 

Formation.     1.  By  the  action  of  potash  on  cyanate  or  cyanurateof 
ethyl  (Wurtz): 

C>NO,C<H«0  +  2(KO,HO)  =  2(K0,C0S)  +  C^H'N. 

2.  By  the  action  of  potash  on  ethyl-urea  (Wurtz) : 

C«H8N20»  +  2(KO,HO)  =  2(KO,CO»)  +  NH»  +  C^H^N. 

3.  By  the  action  of  bromide  or  iodide  of  ethyl  on  ammonia  (Wurtz, 
Hofmann): 

NH8  +  C^H«Br  -  C*H'N,HBr. 

4»  By  the  action  of  chloride  or  iodide  of  ammonium  on  alcohol  or  ether. 
When  sal-ammoniac  is  heated  with  absolute  alcohol  in  sealed  tubes,  ether 
is  formed,  its  production  beginning  at  260°;  and  at  400°,  when  the  decom- 
position of  the  alcohol  is  nearly  complete,  the  liquid  separates  into  an 
ethereal  and  a  watery  stratum,  the  latter  containing  the  hydrochlorates 
of  certain  ethyl-bases,  the  most  abundant  of  which  is  ethylamine: 
C^H«0  +  NH»,HC1  =  C^H7N,HC1  +  HO. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  acts  in  a  similar  manner  (Berthelot,  N.  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  38,  63).  —  5.  By  the  decomposition  of  sulphethamic  acid 
C*«H*'NOS  4S0',  under  the  influence  of  acids  or  alkalis,  whereby  that 
compound  is  resolved  into  ethylamine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  probably  also 
alcohol  and  isethionic  acid  (Strecker,  Ann.  Pharm.  75,  50)  : 

C»6H23NO*,4SO»  +  4H0  -  C^H^N  +  2(HO,SO»;  +  2Cm«02  +  C*H«0»,2SO>. 

6.  Sulphide  of  aldehyde-ammonia  heated  with  lime  is  resolved  into 
sulphuric  acid  and  ethylamine  (Gossmann,  Ann.  Pharm.  91,  122) : 
C^H<0»,NH3,2SOS  «  2SO»  +  C^H'N. 

Preparation.     1.     By  decomposing  cyanic  ether  with  potash.     The 
action  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  is  attended  with  great 
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evolation  of  heat;  hence  it  is  best  to  mix  the  liqnids  in  a  bottle  having  a 
well  ground  stopper,  which  must  be  tightly  secured,  and  to  cool  the  bottle 
externally.  The  decomposition  is  complete  in  about  five  minutes,  the 
ressel  then  containing  nothing  but  echylamine  and  carbonate  of  potash. 
The  liquid  is  then  distilled,  and  the  vapour  of  ethylamine  passed  into  a 
receiver  containing  a  little  water  and  cooled  externally.  To  obtain  the 
anhydrous  base,  the  aqueous  solution  thus  formed  is  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  hydrochlorate  of  ethylamine  crystallized  by 
evaporation,  thoroughly  dried,  and  gently  heated  with  twice  its  weight  of 

Suick  lime  in  a  long  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  the  mixture  occupying 
be  lower  half  of  the  tube,  while  the  upper  half  is  filled  with  fragments  of 
caustic  potash  to  dry  the  vapour  of  ethylamine  as  it  is  evolved.  The  dry 
vapour  then  passes  through  a  delivery-tube  into  a  small  flask  or  U-tube 
surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture,  and  is  there  condensed  to  a  liquid. 
(Wurtz.)  —  2.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  bromide  or  iodide  of  ethyl, 
—a.  Strong  ammonia  is  enclosed  together  with  excess  of  bromide  of 
ethyl  in  a  combustion-tube  two  teet  long,  and  the  sealed  tube  immersed 
in  boiling  water.  Decomposition  takes  place  quickly,  with  ebullition^ 
and  is  complete  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  its  completion  being  indi- 
cated b^  the  volume  of  the  bromide  of  ethyl  remaining  constant  instead 
of  diminishing.  The  tube  then  contains  hydrobromate  of  ethylamine, 
from  which  the  base  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  potash  or  lime. 
(Hofmann,  Cfiem,  Soc,  Qu.  J.  3;  300.)  — b.  Iodide  (or  bromide)  of  ethyl 
is  mixed  with  an  eaual  yolume  of  absolute  alcohol,  the  mixture  kept  in  a 
state  of  gentle  ebullition  in  a  tubulated  retort  the  neck  of  which  is 
directed  upwards  and  well  cooled,  and  dry  ammoniacal  gus  passed  into 
it  for  a  considerable  time.  After  eooling  it  is  again  treated  with  ammo* 
niacal  gas  and  then  left  to  stand  for  some  days,  to  complete  the  conver- 
sion of  the  iodide  of  ethyl  into  hydriodate  of  ethylamine,  the  completion 
of  the  change  being  known  by  the  liquid  no  longer  becoming  turbid  when 
mixed  with  water.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the 
wat«r-bath,  and  the  saline  mass  gently  heated  with  strong  solution  of 
potash  in  a  small  flask  or  retort.  Vapour  of  ethylamine  is  then  evolved 
and  may  be  either  passed  into  water,  or  dried  by  passing  it  orer  hydrate 
of  potash  and  condensed  in  a  tube  surrounded  with  ice  and  salt.  (Wohler, 
Ann.  Fharm.  86,  374.) — 3.  By  decomposing  sulphethamic  acid  with 
potash.  Vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  passed  into  ether,  the 
product  (crude  sulphuric  ether,  VIII,  413,)  freed  from  ether  by  agitation 
with  water,  and  a  stream  of  ammoniacal  gas  passed  through  it.  The 
resulting  sulphethamate  of  ammonia  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  lead  or 
baryta  till  all  the  ammonia  is  expelled;  potash^  then  added;  and  the 
ethylamine  which  is  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphethamic 
acid,  distilled  ofi*  as  above.  (Strecker.)  —  4.  By  distilling  sulphite  of 
aldehyde-ammonia  with  lime  (Gossmann  :  for  details,  vid.  Ann,  Pharm, 
91,  122), 

Properties,  Anhydrous  ethylamine  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  very 
mobile  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0  6964  at  8°.  Does  not  solidify  at  the 
temperature  of  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether.  Boils  at  18*7^. 
(Wurtz.)  Vapour  density  at  43°  and  under  a  pressure  of  773*04  mm.=: 
1*5767.  (Izarn.)  Has  a  very  pungent  ammoniacal  odour,  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction,  and  is  highly  caustic,  a  small  drop  of  the  concentrated  aqueous, 
solution  placed  upon  the  tongue  producing  a  burning  pain  and  acute 
inflammation.     Forms  very  dense  wJiite  fumes  with  hydrochloric  acid 
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ffas,  and  makes  a  hissiDg  noise  when  strong  ii jdiochloric  aoid  ia  drop% 
into  it.  (Wurtz.) 

Worts*  YoL      Bmribf^ 

iC U    ^    5^-33    ^    53-61  C.v^x'v ^    —     l'^^^)^ 

7H --..      7    -,.    15-55    .^    15-60  H-gas .    7    ...,    04851 

N 14    ....    31-12    ....    31-45  N-gas «.     1     ....    09706 

C^H'N... 45    ....  10000    ,...  100-66  2    ....    3-1197 

1     ....     1-5598 

May  be  regarded:  (1)  as  C^H'N,H*,  ».  0.  as  a  oompoand  of  2H  with 
a  nucleus  C*H*,  in  which  IH  is  replaced  bj  N; — (2),  as  C*H'Ad,  i.  e^ 
as  the  same  nucleus  in  which  IH  is  replaced  by  Ad; — (3),  as  C^H'Ad,H% 
i  e.  as  a  compound  of  2H  with  ethylene,  C^H^  in  which  IH  is  re^aced 
by  Ad;  —  (4),  as  C^H^^NH^  i,  e.  as  ammonia  coupled  with  ethylene;  or 

lastly,  as      H  >N,  t.  6.  as  ammonia  in  which  IH  is  replaced  by  ethyL 

C*H»j 
(Compare  YII,  16,  17  and  186). 

DecompoiUians.  1.  Ethylamine  yapoor  passed  through  a  red  hot 
porcelain  tube  is  resolved  into  ammonia,  hydrocjranic  acid,  hydrogen,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  —  2.  On  the 
approach  of  a  burning  body,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  yellowish 
flame.  —  3.  Iodine  decomposes  the  aqueous  solution  of  ethylamine,  form- 
ing hydriodate  of  ethylamine,  and  a  substitution  product,  HniocUthylanUne^ 
which  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition: 

2C*H7N  +  41  «  HI  +  C<H7N,H1  +  C*(H»I«)N. 

Bromine  and  Chlorine  produce  similar  reactions.  ^Wurtz.)  —  4.  When  a 
crystal  of  nitrate  of  potash  is  introduced  into  a  solation  of  hydrochlorate 
of  ethylamine  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  nitrous  ether  is  evolved 
in  considerable  quantity,  and  if  set  on  fire  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube^  bums 
with  a  flame  coloured  light-green  at  the  edges : 

C<H7N  +  2NO»  «  C*H»O,N0»  +  2HO  +  2N. 

At  the  same  time,  a  small  quantity  of  yellow  aromatic  oil  is  produced^ 
having  a  sweet,  biting  taste,  and  a  high  boiling  point.  (Hofmann,  Chem, 
Soc,  Qu.  /.  3,  131.)  —  3.  Oil  of  mustard  forms  with  ethylamine  an  oily 
base  called  Thiosinethylaminey  having  the  composition  C"H"N*S^ 
(Hinterberger,  Ann.  Fharm.  83,  346,) 

ComhinaHons.  1.  Ethylamine  mixes  with  Tfa^  in  all  proportions, 
the  act  of  mixing  being  attended  with  evolution  of  heat.  The  solution 
has  a  certain  degree  of  viscidity  which  distinguishes  it  from  aqueous 
ammonia;  the  whole  of  the  ethylamine  may  be  expelled  by  continued 
boiling. 

2.  Ethylamine  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  Acids,  neutralizing  them  as 
completely  as  ammonia:  it  expels  ammonia  from  ammoniacal  salts* 
When  a  mixture  of  ethylamine  and  ammonia  is  mixed  with  half  the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required  to  neutralize  it  and  distilled,  ammonia 
is  given  off,  and  the  residue  consists  of  sulphate  of  ethylamine  containing 
mere  traces  of  ammonia.  —  Ethylamine  precipitates  metallic  salts  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  methylamine  ^VII,  315);  hydrated  oxide  of 
copper  is  however  less  soluble  in  ethylamine  than  in  metnylamine.   With 
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0alifl  of  alumina  it  forms  a  white  gelatinoae  precipitate  which  diesolres  in 
excess  of  ethylamine  as  easily  as  in  potash.  (Wnrtz.) 

The  ethylamine-ealts  may  he  snpposed  to  contain  a  metalloTdal  xaxlicai 
e^lium  G*H*N,  analogous  to  ammoniaia:  thos  hydrocMorate  of  tthykh 

ff=C»ff  N,HCl=C*>H*N,Cl=cWorK/(f  0/ «%&•« 


Carbonate  of  JSJlhyiamine.  —  a.  Anhydrwu,  Anhydrous  ethylamine 
absorhs  dry  carboBic  acid  gas,  fDrming  a  snow-white  pulyemlent  mass, 
soluble  in  water.  The  solution  does  not  precipitate  chloride  of  harium 
immediately,  but  only  after  a  while,  and  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
(Wurtz.) 

Wnrt*. 

6C 30    ....    4i-77 44-37 

7H 7    ....     10-44     1005 

N 14     ....     20-89 

2  0 16    ....     23*90 

C*H7N,C0a   67    ....  100-00 

Analogous  to  anhydroui  carbonate  of  methylamtne  (VII,  316)>  and  to  Rote's  carbonate 
ifammtm  (II>  430). 

6.  HydrcUed.  A  mixture  of  hydrochlorate  of  ethylamine  and  car- 
bonate of  soda,  both  thoroughly  dry,  distilled  in  a  small  retort,  raye  off 
white  vapours,  which  condensed  to  a  white  "powder;  afterwards,  thin 
streams  of  liquid  ran  down  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  solidified  iq 
the  receiver  to  a  crystalline  mass  saturated  with  a  very  thick  liquid. 
The  crystals  were ,  rapidly  pressed  between  folds  of  paper  to  free  tnem 
from  the  liquid,  but  did  not  yield  definite  results  when  analyzed.  —  This 
salt  is  strongly  alkaline,  has  an  ammoniacal  odour,  and  eren  at  ordinary 
temperatures  gives  off  vapours  which  turn  red  litmus  paper  blue.  Very 
deliquescent.  Pissolves  the  hydrated  carbonates  of  zinc  and  copper. 
(Wurtz.) 

Sulphate  of  Ethylamine.  Deliquescent;  nncrystalliz-able;  very  soluble 
in  alcohol;  dries  up  in  vacuo  to  a  transparent  gummy  mass.  (Wurtz.) 

Hydrondphate  of  Ethylamine,  Obtained  in  colourless  crystals  by 
passing  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  eas  into  a  flask  containing  anhydrous 
ethylamine,  surrounded  with  ice  and  previously  filled  with  hydrogen.  — 
Very  fusible  and  volatile.  The  melted  salt  solidifies  on  cooling,  in  beau- 
tiful crystals,  the  form  of  which  appears  to  be  a  rhombic  prism  with 
rectangular  ba^e  and  terminated  by  four-sided  summits.  The  vapour  is 
inflammable.  The  salt,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  turns  yellow,  absorbs 
moisture,  and  liquefies  in  yellow  drops.  Its  solution  dissolves  hydrated 
sulphide  of  antimony,  forming  a  colourless  liquid,  which  when  evaporated 
deposits  an  orange-coloured  powder.  (Wurtz.) 

Hydriodaie  of  Ethylamine,  Formed:  1.  By  the  direct  combination 
of  ethylamine  and  hydriodic  acid.  (Wurtz.)  —  2.  By  the  action  of  iodine 
on  aqueous  ethylamine  (Wurtz,  p.  58).  —  3.  By  the  action  of  iodide  of 
ammonium  on  alcohol  or  ether  (Berthelot,  p.  56).  —  4.  By  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  iodide  of  ethyl  (Wohler).  —  For  the  preparation  bj 
the  last  method,  see  page  57.  —  Crystalline.  Gives  off  ethylamine  when 
distilled  with  lime  or  potash. 

ffydrobromate  of  EtJiylaimine,    Similar  to  the  hydriodate. 
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HydrochloraU  of  Etkylamine  or  Chloride  of  Ethylium,  —  FortDation 
similar  to  that  of  tbe  hydriodate.  —  Prepared  by  saturating  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  the  aqueous  solution  of  ethylamine^  which  is  obtained  by 
distilling  cyanic  acid  with  potash  (p.  54).  On  evaporating  to  dryness, 
dissolving  the  residue  in  strong  boiling  alcohol,  and  cooling  the  solution,: 
the  salt  is  deposited  in  large  crystalline  laminse.  From  the  aqueous 
solution  it  crystallizes'  in  striated  prisms.  Fuses  between  76°  and  80°, 
and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  semitransparent,  crystalline  mass.  Givefii 
off  vapours  at  a  higher  temperature;  boils  between  315°  and  820°;  and  if 
then  left  to  cool,  solidifies  in  a  milk-white,  amorphous  mass,  whose 
melting  point  is  above  260°.  The  crystals  are  very  deliquescent.  On 
treating  the  aqueous  solution  with  amalgam  of  potassium,  hydrogen  is 
given  off  and  a  solution  of  ethylamine  formed.  (Wurtz.) 

Wurte. 


4  C 

...    240    . 
...      80    . 
...    35-4     . 
...     140    . 

...     29-44    .... 
...      9-81     .... 
...     43-55     .... 
..     17-20 

....     28-93     .. 
....      9-94     .. 
....    43-58 

..     29-52 

8  H.... 

9-99 

CI 

N 

C^H7N,HCn 
orC*H»N,Cl    /    •• 

...     81-4     . 

..  100-00 

Nitrate  of  Ethylamine.  —  Obtained  by  saturating  ethylamine  with 
nitric  acid.  —  ^^^  deliquesceut;  crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution 
in  thin  laminsB.  The  syrupy  mother-liquor,  when  heated,  gives  off  gases 
which  bum  with  a  yellow  fiame,  and  yields  a  brown  watery  distillate 
with  a  few  drops  of  oil  floating  on  the  surface;  the  residue  is  a  brown 
mass  which  ultimately  becomes  charred.  (Wurtz.) 

Chloromercurate  of  Ethylamine.  Obtained  by  mixing  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  hydrochlorate  of  ethylamine  in 
equivalent  quantities.  Crystallizes  more  readily  than  the  corresponding 
salt  of  methylaraine,  but  forms  smaller  crystals.  From  the  alcoholic 
solution  it  is  deposited  in  small  white  scales. 

Wurti. 

4  C 24-0    ....     11-07    IIOI 

8  H 8  0     ....       3-68     3-88 

2  CI 70-8     ....     32-66    32-71 

Hg    1000     ....     46-13 

N 14-0    ....       6-46 


C^H7N,HCl  +  HgCn  g.g  ^Q^,^^ 

'  C<H8NCl  +  HgCl     / ^^^  ^    ""  ^""  "" 


Chloro-aurate.  —  Prepared  like  the  preceding  salt.  —  Forms  very 
fine,  golden  yellow,  prismatic  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
(Wurtz.) 

Wurtz. 

4  C 24-0    ....       6-21     6-21 

8  H 80    ....       2-07     2-38 

4  CI 141-6     ....     36-63     3683 

Au   1990    ....     61-47     5139 

N 14-0     ....       3-62 


CWN,HC1  +  AuCl'l       3j,-.g  .^,^^ 

or  C*H8NCl,AttCl»       h  ^^^  ^    ""  ^^^  ®^ 
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Chloroplatinate.  Prepared  by  mixin;^  the  concentrated  solutions  of 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ethylium ,  adding  alcohol,  pressing 
the  resulting  yellow  precipitate,  and  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water.  On 
cooling,  the  double  salt  separates  in  beautiful  tablets  of  a  deep  orange^ 
yellow  colour.  (Wurtz.) 


4  C 

8  H 



...•    240 
8-0 

....      9-58    .... 
....      3-19    .... 
....     42-27     .... 
....     39-40    .... 
....       5-56 

Wnrti. 
....      9-48 
3-31 

3  CI 

Pt 

N 



....  106-2 
....    990 
....     14-0 

....     42-65 
....    89-08 

C<H'N.HCl.PtCP 
or  C*H»NCl,PtCP 

} 

....  251-2 

....  100-00 

Compounds  of  Eikylamine  tritk  Protochloride  of  Platinum,  — • 
a.  2(PtCl,C*H'N)  =  2C*H'N,PtCl  +  PtCl.  —  Ethylamine  acts  readily  on 
protochloride  of  platinum,  causing  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  and 
converting  it  into  a  chamois-coloured  salt,  insoluble  in  water,  and  agreeing 
in  composition  with  the  above  formula.  (Wurtz.) 

Wurtx. 

8C    48-0     ....     13-38     13-51 

14  H   140     ....       3-90     402 

2Pt  198-0    ....     5519    54-75 

2N    28-0    ....       7-80 

2  CI  70-8    ....     19-73 

2(PtCl,C<H7N)  358-8     ....  100-00 

Analogous  to  Magnuses  green  compound,  2NH',PtCl  +  PtCl.  —  It 
may  also  be  regarded,  according  to  Gerhardt*s  nomenclature  and  formuls, 
asCA^an)ptotna<eo/Z)tp;a<()w<Ayiawm<j,PtCPH,NH}*H"Pt.  (vid.  VI,  304; 
VII,  318.) 

5.  C«H»PtN»,HCl  =  2(C*H'N),Pta.  Formed  bv  heating  the  salt  a 
with  excess  of  ethylamine.  To  prevent  loss  of  ethylamine,  it  is  best  to 
heat  the  mixture  in  a  small  sealed  flask,  as  in  the  preparation  of  the 
corresponding  salt  of  methylamine.  (VII,  318.)  The  chamois-coloured 
powder  dissolves  after  a  while,  sometimes  completely,  sometimes  leaving 
a  black  detonating  residue  probably  analogous  to  fulminating  platinum. 
(VIII,  387.)  The  solution  filtered  and  evaporated  deposits  splendid 
colourless  prisms,  which  dissolre  pretty  readily  in  water,  but  sparingly  in 
alcohol.     They  contain  2  At.  water  of  crystallization. 

WurtK* 


8C    

48*0     .. 

..     19-82     .... 

6-61     .... 

..     40-72     .... 

....    2005 

16  H   

16-0     .. 

7-15 

Pt  

99-0     .. 

....    40-23 

CI  

35-4     .. 

..     14  66 

2N   

280     .. 

..     11-56 

2  0    

160     .. 

6-63 

2(C<H7N),PtCl  +  2HO    242-4     ....  10000 

This  compound  is  analogous  to  Reiset's  first  chloride,  2NH*,PtCl. 
(VI,  300.)  —  According  to  Gerhardt's  notation,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  Hydroehlorale  of  DiplcUosethylamine,  N»C*H»Pt>HCl. 

Platinotulphate  of  Ethylamine,  2C*H^N,PtS0^      The  solution  of  the 
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preoeding  oompomid  b  mixed  with  salphate  of  silyer^  yields  chloride  of 
silver,  and  a  filtrate  which,  when  evaporated,  deposits  the  platinosalphato 
in  colourless  crystals  of  considerahle  size.  The  salt  is  purified  hy  dis- 
«>lTing  it  in  hot  water  and  adding  aheoUte  alcohol,  which  throws  it  down 
in  the  form  of  a  white  precipitate.  (Wurtz.) 

Wurtj. 

8  C  ....- 48     ...     20-22    2018 

13  H 18    ....      5-97    6-04 

Pt 99    ....    41-67    41-40 

2N 28     ....     11-83 

SHO<    49    ....    20-31 

2(C*H7N),PtSO* 237    ....  100-00 

Wurtz  regards  Reiset's  first  base  as  NH'  +  NIPPt,  assigning  to  it  the  name  of 
Plaiinamme,  and  the  corresponding  ethyl-base  contained  in  the  salts  jost  described,  as 
Platm-eihyJamine'^liW, C*ll*  +  NHPt.C<H^  According  to  this  view,  the  formula  of  salt 

^  ^  ^m,C^*l^^  and  that  of  the  oorresponding  sulphate,  is  ^^Q^t}  HSO«. 
«-*-Similariyibr  the  conespondiiig  methyl-compounds,  YII,  817. 

CMoropaUadiU  of  Ethlamine,  An  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochlorate 
of  ethylamine  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  with  excess  of  protochlo- 
ride  of  palladium,  yields  large  black  crystals  grouped  in  feathery  tufts; 
hy  transmitted  light  the^  exhibit  a  fine  red  colour.  They  yield  a  red- 
hrown  powder,  and  retain  their  lustre  unimpaired  at  the  heat  of  the 
water-bith.  (Reckenschoss^  Ann.  Fharm.  SS,  343.) 

Reckenschnas. 

4  0 240    ....    14-11 

8  H ....« 80    ..-      4*70 

2  CI 70-8     ....    41-62 

Pd    ^^ 53-3     ....     31-34     3126 

N 14-0     ....       8-23 

C<H7N,HCl  +  PdCll        ~.  ZTZ  ""^ 

orC«HSNCl,PdCl       |-»'<^1     ....100-00 

Hydrochhraie  of  Ethylamine  with  Cyanide  of  Mercury ,  Obtained 
by  mixing  a  neutral  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ethylamine  with  aqueous 
«^nide  of  mercuiy,  and  evaporating  over  the  water-bath  to  the  eiystal- 
lizing  point  Lajrge,  laminated  crystals,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air, 
and  are  not  decomposed  by  the  heat  of  the  water-bath.  Soluble  in 
water,  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol.  Taste  disagreeably  metallic.  (Kohl  jb 
Swoboda,  Ann.  Fhaarm.  88,  842.) 

Kohl  &  Swoboda. 

8C    .« 480    ....     14-40 

8H   80    ....      2-40 

CI  ^ 35-4     ....     10-61 

2Hg 2000     ....    59-99        59-6 

3K    420    ....     12-60 

C<H?N»HCl  +  2CSNHg    ....  333-4     ....  10000 

Acetate  of  Ethylamine.  When  ethylamine  rapour  is  passed  into  a 
vessel  containing  glacial  acetic  acid  and  surrounded  with  ice,>the  salt  is 
obtained  in.  the  form  of  a  veiy  deliquescent  (uygtalline  mass  of  dasEsling 
whiteness.  Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  chars  it  n^idly,  but  does  sot 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  any  compound  analogous  to  acetonitrile. 
{Wurts.) 
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T  Biniodethylamine.    C*H»PN. 

Wimis.    N.  Ann.  Ckm.  Phys.  ao,  47S. 

Iodine  introdaced  into  an  aqneoos  aolntion  of  etbjlsmifte  exerts  an 
immediate  action  attended  with  rise  of  temperature,  producing  hydriodate 
of  ethjlamine,  and  a  bluish  black  liquid  which  is  biniodethylamine, 
(p.  58).  This  compound  decomposes  when  distilled,  giving  off  raponrs 
of  iodine,  and  consequently  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity.  —  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Caustic  potash  decomposes 
it  gradually,  forming  iodide  of  potassium,  a  small  quantity  of  iodate  of 
potash,  and  a  yellow,  crystalline  residue,  the  composition  of  which  has 
not  been  ascertained. 


4  C  « 

5H 

2  I 

N 


Wurti. 

24     ..„      8*13     ... 
5     ....       1-69     ... 
252     ...     85-42     ... 
14     ....       4-76 

...,     7-90  to  8-33 

1-80  H  2-03 

86-38 

C«H«PN 295     ....  100-00 

T  Bibromethylamine,   (>fl'Br*N. 

WuRTZ.    iT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  30,  477. 

Bromine  acts  on  ethylamine  in  the  same  manner  as  iodine,  but  more 
yiolently,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  bromine  drop  by  drop,  and  to 
cool  the  liquid  with  ice.  The  greater  part  of  the  resulting  bibromethy- 
lamine  remains  dissolved  in  the  watery  liquid,  only  a  small  portion 
settling  down  in  the  form  of  an  oil  as  the  action  approaches  its  terminal 
tion.  The  dissolved  portion  may,  however,  be  extracted  by  agitating 
with  ether,  and  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution.  —  The  product  is  an 
oily  liquid  having  an  omnge-red  colour  arising  from  a  slight  excess  of 
bromine,  which,  may,  however,  be  removed  by  agitation  with  weak  potasL 
It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  has  a  pungent  odour. 

T  Bichlorethylamine.   CH'Cl'N. 

Vfvvtz.    N.  Ann.  Ckim,  Phys.  30,  474. 

Chlorine  acts  on  ethylamine  in  the  same  manner  as  bromine  and 
iodine,  forming  hydrochlorate  of  ethylamine  and  bicfak>rethylamine : 

2C<H7N  +  4C1  -  C*H7N,HC1  +  C*H«CTN  +  Ha. 

The  action  is  attended  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  a  slight  evolution  of 
xntrogen  gas. 

PreparcOMn.  Wasbed  cblorine  gas  is  passed  to  saturation  into  a 
dilute  solution  of  ethylamine,  contained  in  a  tube  snironnded  with  iee. 
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The  product  is  then  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  liqaid^  which  may 
be  purified  by  washing  with  water  aud  rectifying  o?er  chloride  of 
calcium. 

Properties,  Thin^  mobile  liquid  of  a  li^ht  yellow  colour^  has  a  peno^ 
tratinp;  odour,  and  produces  coughing  and  flow  of  tears.  Boils  at  91°. 
The  vapour  explodes  when  heated  in  a  tube,  but  not  with  sufficient  force 
to  break  the  tube. 


4  C 

24-0    . 

...     21-09     ... 
...       4-39     ... 
...     62-21     .... 
...     12-31 

Wurtz. 
....     21-12 

5  H 

5-0     . 

....      4-51 

2  CI 

N 

70-8    . 

14-0     . 

....     62-29 

C<H*CPN   

113-8     . 

..  100  00 

Decompositions,  This  compound  treated  with  excess  of  chlorine  is 
converted  into  a  solid  body  which  crystallizes  in  scales.  Ammonia  decom- 
poses and  dissolves  it  gradually.  Caustic  potash  decomposes  it  slowly, 
forming  chloride  of  potassium,  acetate  of  potash,  and  ammonia,  a  sas 
containing  chlorine  being  also  given  off  in  small  quantity,  and  a  ^w 
drops  of  an  oily  liquid,  which  has  a  disagreeable  odour  like  that  of  impure 
cyanide  of  ethyl,  sinking  to  the  bottom: 

C*H»C1»N  +  3KO  +  HO  «  C<H»KO*  +  NH»  +  2KCL 

The  gas  and  the  oily  liquid  must  be  regarded  as  secondary  products. 
(Wurtz.) 


T  Bieihylamine.    C«H»N=(C*H*)^H»N=c*HnN. 

HoPMANN.    Phil.  Trans,  1850, 1,  120;  Cfiem.  Soc.  Qu.  J,  3,  300, 
JDiethylamine,  IHethylammonia,  Diethyliaf  Biethylia, 

Obtained  in  the  form  of  a  hydrobromate  by  the  action  of  bromide  of 
ethyl  on  ethylamine: 

(C*H»)H«1^  +  C^H»,Br  «  (C<H«)«HN,HBr. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  ethylamine  is  mixed  with  excess  of  bromide 
of  ethyl,  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  some  hours  in  a  sealed  tube,  hydro- 
t)romate  of  biethylamine  is  deposited  in  needle-shaped  crystals.  —  This 
salt  flistilled  with  potash  yields  the  base  in  the  form  of  a  very  volatile 
and  inflammable  liquid,  extremely  soluble  in  water  and  strongly 
alkaline. 

Chhroplatinate  of  Biethylamine  or  of  BiethyUum,  —  Biethylamine 
neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of 
bichloride  of  platinum,  yields  a  very  soluble  platinum-salt,  which  orys- 
.tallizes  in  orange-red  grains.  (Hofmann.) 
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Hofinann. 

8C    48-0    ....     17-19    17-33 

12  H   12-0    ....      4-30     4-39 

N   14*0     ....       503 

8  CI  106-2    ....     3803 

Pt  990    ....    35-45     35-45 

c»H"N,Hci.ptcp)  171      TTTri 

o»H»N,ci,ptci»  ; ^^^  ^  ••••  **'" "'' 

If  ethylainme  be  regarded  as  C*H*N,H>  (p.  58),  biethylamine  may  be  ezprested 
by  the  fbrmnU  C«(C«H<)H«N,H'  or  CUeH^N.H^  deriTed  from  the  former  by  the 
mbstitntion  of  1  At.  ethyl  for  1  At.  hydrogen  in  the  nucleus. 


T  Triethylamine.    C»H»N=(C*H*)",H»N=(C*H7N. 

HoFMANK.     FhU.  Tram,  1850, 1,  121;  Chem,  Soc.  Qu.  J.  3,  301. 
TVietkyiammtmia,  TYietkpKa,  lyMhyliaqve,  TVigethyiimk,  TrUethylanttn, 

Obtained  from  biethylamine  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter  is 
{yrepared  from  ethylamine. 

Light,  colourless,  strongly  alkaline  liqnid,  very  volatile  and  inflam- 
mable; less  soluble  in  «rater  than  biethylamine. 

The  hydrchrcmaU  crystallizes  in  beautiful  fibrous  crystals,  sometimes 
sereral  inches  long. 

FkUinum-ioU.  —  Very  soluble  in  water.  Crystallizes  on  cooling 
from  concentrated  solutions  in  magnificent  orange-red  rhombic  crystals, 
which  are  obtained  of  perfect  regularity  and  considerable  size  (half  an 
inch  broad)  eren  from  very  small  quantities  of  liquid.  (Hofmann.) 

Hofmann. 

12  C    72-0  ....     23-44     23-42 

16  H   160  ....       5-21     5-22 

N    14-0  ....  4-55 

3  a   106-2  ....  34-57 

Pt  990  ....    32-23     32*04 


C»H«N.Ha,PtCPl  3.-2  .^.^ 

or  C»ff«NCl,PtCP     J ^"^  ^    •  •  ^^  ^ 


Triethylamine  might  also  be  regarded,  similarly  to  biethylamine,  as 
C*(C«H»)»H»N,H». 


T  Tetrethylium.    C^«H»N=(C*flyH*,N=(C*H»)*N. 

HoPMAHK.    FkU.  Trans.  1 851,  II,  357;  Chm.  Soe.  Qu,  J.  4, 304. 

TdreAylammonium.  —  Obtained  afl  an  iodide  or  bromide  by  the 
action  of  iodide  or  bromide  of  ethyl  on  triethylamine. 

C"H»N  +  C*H*I  =  C»«H»N,I. 

The  iodide  acts  quickly  with  the  aid  of  heat;  the  bromide  very  slowly.  . 
Tetrethylium  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state. 

TOL.  IX.  P 


e$  ETHYLENE,:  PWMART  NUCLEUS  C<H*. 

Caleulaiion, 

16  C  96      73-84 

20  H 20       15-39 

N 14      10-77 

(C<H»)«N  130      10000 

Hydrated  Oxide  (C*H»/NO,  HO.  --  Prepared  by  decomposing  the 
iodide  with  oxide  of  silver.  —  The  solution  of  the  iodide  is  ^ntlj  heated. 
Bad  recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silver  added  in  small  portions^  with 
agitation,  till  the  resulting  iodide  of  silver  assumes  a  permanent  yellow 
colour.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  silver-precipitate  is  a  solution  of  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  tetrethylium.  It  may  liKcwise  be  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  sulphate  with  baryta;  but  this  process  is  not  so  good  as  the 
preceding^  en  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  tiie  excess  of 
baryta  or  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  alkaline  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo 
over  sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  yields  after  some  time,  long  hair-like  needles 
which  are  extremely  deliquescent  and  attract  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from 
the  air.  By  remaining  longer  in  vacuo,  the  crystals  disi^pear  again,  and 
the  liquid  dries  up  to  a  semi-solid  mass,  which  also  deliquesces  and 
attracts  carbonic  acid  n^idly. 

The  solution  of  this  compound  is  strongly  alkaline*  and  has  the 
.pungent  bitterness-  of  quinine*  In  the  coooen^rated  state,  it  bums  the 
tongue  and  acts  on  the  epidermis  like  caustic  potash  or  soda;  rubbed 
between  the  fingers,  it  excites  the  well  known  sensation  produced  by  the 
fixed  alkalies,  and  the  same  peculiar  odour.  It  saponifies  fats  as  readily 
as  potash,  converts  furfuramide  into  furfurine,  and  decomposes  oxalic 
ether  into  oxalic  acid  and  alcohol.  —  With  metallic  solutions  it  behaves 
like  caustic  potash,  excepting  that  hydrate  of  alumina  is  less  soluble  in 
it,  and  hydrated  chromic  oxide  quite  insoluble. 

A  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  oxide  of  tetrethylium  ma;^  be 
boiled  without  alteration,  but  at  an  advanced  state  of  the  evaporation, 
decomposition  sets  in,  even  at  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath,  the 
residue  intumescing  strongly,  and  being  gradually  bnt>  completely 
resolved  into  water,  triethylamine,  and  defiant  gas; 

C«H«NO,HO  .«  2HO  +  C»H»N  +  C<li«. 

The  solution  of  the  oxide  boiled  for  about  24  hours  widi  iodide  of 
ethyl  in  a  flask  provided  with  a  condensing  tube,  so  that  the  volatilized 
products  majr  be  condensed  and  run  back,  becomes  perfectly  nentralj  and 
IS  converted  into  alcohol  and  iodide  of  tetrethylium:  n 

C"H»NO,HO  +  C*H«I  =  C<H«0»  +  Ci»H»N,I. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  the  oxide  mixed  with  an  alkaline  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  yields  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  iodide  of 
tetiethylium;  this  effect  is  due  to  the  insolubility  of  the  latter  substance 
in  alkflJine  liquids  (p.  67).^ 

SalU of  Tdretkylitmu  The  oxide oombinesreadily  with  adds,  form- 
ing salts  which  are  all,  except  the  carbonate,  highly  deliquescent  l*li^ 
may  be  obtained  either  by  saturating  the  base  with  the  respective  acids 
or  by  double  decomposition.  The  sulphate,  nitrate,  phosphate,  carbonate, 
chloride,  bromide  and  iodide,  all  crystallise.  —  Th^  tril^c  phoephale  u 
strongly  alkaline,  like  the  sodanaalt 
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Iodide  of  jTetreikylium,  —  When  perfectly  anhydrons  iodide  of  ethyt 
IB  added  to  iriethylamine  dried  over  hydr^e  of  potash^  the  mixture 
becomes  slightly  turbid,  heat  being  evolved  at  the  same  time.  The 
action  goes  on  but  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  mixture  after 
several  days  being  converted  into  a  solid  mass;  but  on  exposing  the 
mixture  for  a  minute  or  two  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  wat^r,  a 
powerful  reaction  ensues;  tbe  liquid  remaining  for  some  time  in  a  st^t^ 
of  brisk  ebullition,  even  after  removal  of  the  heat,  and  solidifying  on 
cooling,  into  a  hard  mass  of  crystals,  which  is  snow-white  or  yerllowish, 
according  as  the  triethylamine  or  the  iodide  of  ethyl  is  in  excess.  To  avoid 
loM  of  triethylamine,  it  is  beat  to  heat  the  mixture  in  sealed  tubes.  On  dissolving 
llie  orystaHine  mass  in' cold  Water  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate 
dpontaneoBsly,  the  iodide  is  obtained  in  beautiful  well-defined  white 
isrystals,  of  considerable  size,  which  may  be  separated  by  mechanical 
means  from  small  quantities  of  a  reddish  iodine  compound  sometimes 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  air.  This  latter  substance  is  formed  in  much 
larger  quantity  at  higher  temperatures,  for  which  reason  it  is  best  to 
avoid  the  use  of  hot  water  in  the  purification,  {vid,  infra,) 

The  crystals  are  anhydrous,  and  do  not  diminish  in  weight  by  exposure 
to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  When  rapidly  heated  to  a  higher 
temperature,  they  fuse,  and  are  decomposed  into  triethylamine  and  iodide 
of  ethyl,  which  form  two  layers  in  the  receiver,  but  quickly  unite  aild 
reproduce  the  original  compound. 

The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  caustic  potash  solidifies  at  once  to  a 
<^iT9talIine  mass  consisting  of  the  iodide  itself,  which  is  less  soluble  in 
alkaline  liquids  than  in  pure  water.  —  With  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  silver, 
it  yields  iodide  of  silver,  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  tetre- 
tttylium.  With  oxide  of  silver  it  yields  a  solution  of  the  hydrated  oxide 
of  tetrethylium  (p.  66).  (Hofmann.) 

Hofmann. 


16  C 

96  . 

..  37-50  .... 

....  37-41 

20  H  

..   20  . 

7-81  .... 

....   7-71 

N 

14  .. 

5-47  .... 

.... 

I 

..  126  . 

..  49-22  .... 

....  49-28 

C»H»NI 

...  256  . 

...  100-00 

Teriodide  of  Tetrethylium*  When  iodide  of  ethyl  is  heated  for  some 
time  with  alcoholic  ammonia  in  such  a  manner  that  the  volatilized  portions 
may  condense  and  run  back  again,  a  liquid  is  formed  containing  iodide  of 
ammonium  and  the  protiodides  of  the  four  ethyl-ammoniums;  and  this 
when  exposed  to  the  air  for  about  a  month,  (whereby  the  iodide  of 
Ammonium  is  decomposed  and  iodine  set  free)  yields  teriodide  of  tetrethy- 
Hum  in  large  shining,  dark- red  prismatic  crystals.  —  The  same  compound 
is  more  quickly  obtained  by  heating  the  liquid  with  iodine;  it  then, 
Separates  in  small  needle-shaped  (crystals  (Weltzien,  Ann,  Fharm,  80, 
292;  91, 3S). 

Weltsien. 

18-89    18-31     ....    17-75 

3-94    4-58    ....      4-50 

2-76    2-76    ....      2'M 

74-41     74-88     ....     74-93 


16  C  

96 

20  H  

20 

N  

14 

rr  

378 

(C*H»)<N1» 508     ....10000  10053    ....     99-20 

Teriodide '  of  trethylinm  boiled  with  aqueous  potash  is   partially 

F  2 


^a  ethylene:  PRIMAKT  NUCLEUS  Cm\ 

decomposed,  giying  off  a  volatile  ethyl-base,  probably  triethylamine,  and 
forming  iodide  of  potassiam,  iodate  of  potasn,  and  iodoform.  To  aooount 
for  the  fonnation  of  these  products,  however,  we  most  suppose  that  carboretted  hydro* 
gens  are  also giveii  off: 

3Ci«H»NI>  +  6K0  «  3C»HWN  +  5KI  ^  KO,IO»  +  C«H1»  +  C»H". 

Teriodide  of  tetretbjliam  dissolves  slowlj  in  cold  water,  readilj  in 
boiling  alcohol;  from  the  latter  solution  it  cr^tallizes  in  needles  arranged 
in  feathery  groups.  It  dissolves  also  in  the  iodides  of  potassium,  sodium, 
and  the  ethyl-ammoniums,  and  separates  from  these  solutions  in  large 
crystals,  (Welt«ien). 

Feriodide.  —  The  liquid  from  which  the  teriodide  had  crystalliied, 
yielded  on  dilution  with  water,  a  heav^,  red-brown,  oily  compound,  rich 
m  iodine,  and  probably  consisting  of  a  higher  ioKiide  of  tetrethylinm. 
(Weltzien). 

[A  warm  solation  of  iodide  of  tetramefhyliom,  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  aolntion  of 
iodine,  yields  shining  crystals  oonsuting  of  penta-iodide  of  tetramethylium  ((?H')^NP; 
and  the  solution  of  this  compound  again  treated  with  iodine  yields  a  still  Ugher  com* 
pound,  probably  ((?HS)*NI»  (Weltaen).] 

Bromide.  White,  opaque,  granular  crystals,  obtuned  by  acting 
upon  triethylamine  with  bromide  of  ethyl.  (Xfofmann). 

lodo^mercurate.  1.  Mercuric  iodide  boiled  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
tetrethylium,  immediately  loses  its  red  colonrand  is  converted  into  a  yellow 
compound,  which  fuses  and  collects  as  a  transparent  layer  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  On  cooling,  it  solidifies  to  a  brittle  mass,  having  a  crystal- 
line fracture.  ~-  2.  Iodide  of  tetrethylium  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  yields  a  whitish  crystalline  precipitate  which  is  a 
mixture  of  the  iodo-mercurate  with  a  large  quantity  of  the  corresponding 
chlorine-compound  (infra): 

eCWH»NI  +  30Hga  -  CWH»NI,5HgI  +  5(CWH»NCl,5Hga). 

By  boiling  with  water  the  latter  is  removed,  while  the  iodine-compound 
remuns  behind. 

Hofmaan* 

CWH»N    130    ....      9-38 

6  1    756    ....    54-54    53-76 

5Hg    500    ....    3608 

(C^H»)<NI,6HgI ....  1386    ....  10000 

Chhromereurate,  On  adding  an  excess  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  a 
nearly  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  tetrethylium,  a  beautiful  white 
erystailine  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  hydro- 
cluoric  acid,  especially  on  boiling.  From  the  boiling  solution  it  is 
deposited  on  cooling,  in  plates  which  have  a  greasy  appearance. 

HoAnann* 

CWH»N 130-0    ....    15-43 

6  Gl  ; 212-4    ....    25-21     ....    25-05 

5Hg 500-0    ....    59-36    ....    59-01 

(C<H»/Na,5Hga,    842-4    ....  10000  " 

ChlanhaurdU.    Lemon-yellow  precipitate  obtained  by  mixing,  tho 

\    ■  -  -         •  •    ■ 
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aolntions  of  the  two  cUorides.    Dissolves  but  sparingly  in  oold  water  and 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 


Hofiiuuui* 

CMH»N 

1300    .. 

..    27-63 

4  CI , 

. 141-6     ., 

..    3009 

A» 

1990    .. 

..    42-28    .. 

.....    42-00 

(C*H»)*Na,AttCl»  ....    470-6    ....  10000 

CMarapUainate.  Bichloride  of  platinnm  added  to  the  chloride  of 
tetrethyliam^  immediately  forms  an  orange-yellow  precipitate^  which  in 
every  respect  resembles  the  correspondinff  potassium  and  ammoniam-^ 
salts.  Slightly  soluble  in  water;  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  May 
be  crystalliBed  in  beautiful  octohedrons.  (Hofmann). 

Hofmann. 


16  C 

..      96-0    . 

20-0    . 

14-0  . 
..  106-2  . 
..      99-0    . 

..     28-63    .... 
..      5  95    .... 

4*20 
..     31-68 
..     29-54     .... 

....     28-89 

20  H 

....      6'08 

N 

3  CI 



Pt 



....     29-27 

(c<H•/^ 

[a,ptcp 

..    335-8    . 

...  100*00 

T  Methylotriethylimn. 

(?*H"N=((?H*)(C*H*/,H*N=(C*H»)(C*HyN. 

HoPMAMif.    Fhil.  Trans.  1851,  II,  373;  Chm.  Soc,  Qu.  J.  4. 

Mdhplotrieth^lammonium,  —  Obtained  as  an  iodide  by  the  action  of 
iodide  of  methyl  on  triethylamine: 

(C«H«)«N  +  C«H»I  -  (C»H»)(C*H»)»N,I. 

The  mixture  of  the  two  liquids  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  iodide 
of  methylotriethylium,  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  instantly  on 
boiling.  The  iodide  resembles  iodide  of  tetrethylium,  and  is  extremely 
soluble,  forming  a  neutral,  ver^  bitter  solution,  which  is  decomposed  by 
potash,  the  iodide  being  precipitated  without  alteration. 

The  iodide  decomposed  by  oxide  of  silver  yields  the  hydrated  oxide, 
which  dries  up  in  vacuo  to  a  crystalline  compound,  resembling  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  tetrethylium. 

Platinum-'mU,  —  Obtained  as  a  beautiful  crystalline  precipitate  by 
adding  bichloride  of  platinum  to  a  solution  of  the  base  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Hofmanii. 

14  C 84-0    ....    26-15 

18  H 18-0    ....      5-60 

N 14-0     ....      4-36 

8CL 106-2    ....    33-07 

Pt 99-0    ....    30-82    30-48 

CMH»NCI,PtCP  321-2    ..     100-00 

The  base  forms  crystalline  salts  with  snlphurioy  hydrochloric^  nitric^ 
and  oxalic  acid.  (Hofmann.) 


70  ethylene;  primaby  nucleus  oh*. 

%  C<^'^(xt^  Compounds  containing  Arsenic:  Arsenethyls. 
LA.NDOLT,     Ann.  Pharm,  89^  301,  Chem,  Gax,  1854. 

These  compounds  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  arse- 
nide of  sodium.  They  are  three  in  number,  viz.  Arsenhiethyl  or  Vinocacodvl 
(C*H*)»,  AsH?  =  (C*H»)»A6:  ArsentrieUiyl,  (C*H*)^  AsH»  =  (C*H»)*A8: 
and  Arsenetkyliwnt  (C*H*)*A8H*=  (OH*)* As.  This  last  is  analogous  to 
tetrethylium,  stibmethylium,  &o. 

Preparation.  1..  Arsenide  of  sodium  prepared  by  the  direct  combi* 
nation  of  its  elements*  is  finely  pounded,  together  with  4  or  5  times  its 
weight  of  quartz-sand  (if  pulverized  alone  it  takes  fire);  the  mixture 
introduced  into  a  number  of  small  short-necked  flasks  (holding  about 
3  oz.),  80  as  to  fill  them  to  about  two-thirds;  iodide  of  ethyl  added  to 
the  contents  of  one  of  the  flasks  (the  others  being  well  corked  up);  and 
the  flask  immediately  connected  with  a  condensing  apparatus  through 
which  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  is,  passed  durjng  the  whole  operation. 
This  condensing  apparatus  (which  is  the  same  as  that  used  by  Lowig  and 
Schweizer  in  the  preparation  of  stibethyl,  p.  78),  consists  of  a  tall  wide 
cylindrical  vessel  closed  by  a^  cork  having  thr^e  i^ertures.  Through  one 
of  these  apertures  passes  a  tube  proceeding  from  the  carbonic  acid  appa- 
ratus and  rea<;hin^  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  through  (he  second,  a 
short  straight  tube  to  carry  that  gas  ofi*;  and  through  the  third  is 
inserted  the  distillation-tube  connected  with  the  flask  containing  tb^ 
mixture.  Within  the  glass  cylinder  are  placed  two  small  bottles,  into 
one  of  which  the  lower  end  of  this  conducting  tube  is  inserted.  The 
mixture  of  iodide  of  ethyl  and  arsenide  of  sodium  soon  becomes  so  hot 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  iodide  of  ethyl  distils  over  spontaneously;  as 
soon  as  this  action  is  over,  the  flask  is  removed,  more  iodide  of  ethyl 
poured  in,  and  the  same  operation  repeated  as  long  as  any  action  takes 

f»lace.  The  final  residue  of  iodide  of  ethyl  is  expelled  by  gently  heating 
he  flask,  and  on  subsequently  af)plyiug  a  stronger  heat,  the  arsenides  of 
ethyl  distil  over.  The  cork  of  the  cylindrical  vessel  must  then  be  raised, 
together  with  the  tubes,  the  vessel  turned  round  so  as  to  bring  the  en4 
of  the  distillation -tube  over  the  second  bottle,  and  the  vessel  again  closed 
as  before.  The  exact  moment  for  changing  the  bottles  may  be  knowi) 
by  the  conducting  tube,  which  has  previously  been  hot  and  dry,  becoming 
cold  and  wetted  with  drops  of  liquid.     The  heat  is  then  gradually  raised 

*v  *  Pure  metallic  arsenic,  in  the  8tate  of  fine  powder,  is  gently  heated  in  a  furnace 
luring  a  good  draught,  till  it  begins  to  fume,  and  small  pieces  of  sodium  introduoe4 
from  time  to  time  tiU  the  mixture  begins  to  assume  a  fluid  consistence,  whieh  effect 
takes  place  when  a  quantity  of  sodium  has  been  introduced,  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
arsenic.  As  the  product  is  highly  combustible,  it  is  necessary. to  exclude  the  air  as 
completely  as  possible  during  the  whole  operation.  For  this  purpose,  the  arsenic  is 
placed  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  enclosed  within  a  hessian  crucible,  both  being  provided 
with  closely  fitting  covers,  which  must  only  be  removed  to  introduce  the  sodium,  or  to 
stir  the  mixture  with  an  iron  rod,  so  as  to  ensure  uniform  combination.  The  action  is 
very  violent,  and  attended  with  vivid  incandescence,  portions  of  the  mixture  being 
sometimes  dirown  out.  The  alloy,  which  has  a  crystalline  fracture  aad  silver-white 
colour,  must  be  kept  in  closely  stoppered  bottles  filled  up  with  quartz-sand.     It  decom* 

ries  water  with  evolution  t>f  araeniur^tt^  hydrogen,  an  effect  whieh  takes  plaee  even 
damp  air;  hence  it muit be  hahdled  with  caution.  ;  
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to  jednass;  wad  when  nothing  more  passes  over,  the  flask  is  remored,  a 
secood  pat  in  its  place,  and  the  whole  series  of  operations- repeated.  The 
contents  of  12  or  15  flasks,  requiring  abont  a  pound  of  iodide  of  ethyl^ 
.yield  aboot  2  oz.  of  the  mixed  arsenides  of  ethyl.  —  At  the  end  of  the 
eperation^  the  first  bottle  contains  iodide  of  ethyl  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  arsenides;  the  second,  a  nearly  colourless  liquid,  fre* 
quently  mixed  with  a  red  substance.  This  liquid — which  is  heavier  than 
water,  has  an  intolerable  odour,  excites  a  copious  flow  of  tears,  fumes 
strongly  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  takes  fire,  —  is  a  mixture  of  arseiV' 
hietkyl  and  arwenlriethyL  —  These  two  compounds  may  be  separated  by 
Auetional  distillation,  the  latter  being  much  the  more  volatile  of  the  two. 
for  this  purpose,  the  crude  product  is  transferred,  within  an  atmosphere 
of  carbonic  add,  into  a  small  flask,  and  the  flask  immediately  connected 
with  the  distillation-tube  of  the  condensing  apparatus  above  described,  a 
Jinmber  of  small  bottles  being  previously  arranged  within  the  large 
cylindrical  vessel,  so  that  by  turning  the  vessel,  each  of  them  may  be 
successively  brought  beneath  the  extremity  of  the  distillation-tube.  The 
flask  is  heated  in  a  small  sand-bath,  and  a  rapid  current  of  carbonic  acid 
f;as  passed  through  the  apparatus  during  the  whole  operation.  In  one 
experiment,  the  first  portions  of  the  distillate,  which  passed  over  between 
60"^  and  138^,  contained  iodide  of  ethyl,  and  solidified  after  a  while  into  a 
5  of  iodicle  of  arsenethylium,  Ae^AsI.     The 


of  crystals  consisting 
second  portion,  which  was  collected  at  140°,  still  contained  iodine;  the 
third,  which  passed  over  between  140^  and  185^,  consisted  of  pure  arsen- 
triethyl;  afterwards  a  mixture  of  that  compound  with  arsenbiethyl 
distilled  over;  while  pure  arsenbiethyl  together  with  a  little  metallic 
arsenic,  remained  in  the  flask.  This  process  is  best  adapted  for  the 
prepaiation  of  arsentriethyl,  which  it  yields  in  much  larger  quantity 
than  arsenbiethyl.  The  latter  is  more  advantageously  obtained  by  the 
following  process : 

2.  Arsenide  of  sodium  is  treated  with  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl  as 
before;  the  product  digested  with  ether;  the  ethereal  extract,  which 
jcontains  arsenbiethyl,  arsentriethyl,  and  iodide  of  ethyl,  mixed  with 
absolute  alcohol;  the  ether  distilled  oflT;  and  the  alcoholic  solution  mixed 
with  water,  which  precipitates  arsenbiethyl,  and  dissolves  iodide  of 
aisenethylium  formed  oy  the  action  of  the  iodide  of  ethyl  on  arsentriethyl. 
—  The  treatment  of  the  arsenide  of  sodium  with  iodide  of  ethyl  is  per- 
formed in  small  flasks  as  in  the  first  process,  and  the  iodide  of  ethyl, 

'  which  distils  over  in  consequence  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  reaction, 

vis  collected  in  a  small  flask,  and  subsequently  poured  back  again,  together 
with  fresh  iodide  of  ethyl,  these  operations  bemg  repeated  as  long  as  any 
action  continues;  the  transference  of  the  liquid  must  be  efi*ected  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  avoid  access  of  air.  When  the  action  is  over,  the 
greater  part  of  the  remaining  iodide  of  ethyl  must  be  distilled  off  by  a 
gentle  heat,  sufllcient  however  being  left  to  keep  the  mixture  moist;  if 
the  excess  were  all  removed,  the  final  product  would  consist  of  a  mix- 
ture of  arsenbiethyl  and  arsentriethyl,  which  would  then  require  frac- 
tional distillation  to  separate  them.  When  the  contents  of  10  or  12 
flasks  have  been  thus  treated,  the  whole  is  transferred  into  a  bottle  con- 

t  taining  from  1  ^  to  2  pounds  of  ether,  and  previously  flUed  with  carbonic 
acid;  the  bottle  tightly  closed  and  well  shaken;  the  contents  left  to  stand 

•4ill  the  lianid  has  become  clear;  this  liquid  decanted  into  another  bottle 
filled  with  carbonic  acid,  (wherenpon  it  generally  becomes  turbid,  and 
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deposits  a  yellow  powder^  the  quantity  of  which  is  greater,  the  longet 
the  liquid  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  daring  the  several  operations); 
the  residue  again  treated  with  ether;  and  this  treatment  repeated  as  long 
as  a  drop  of  the  ethereal  extract  becomes  turbid  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  whole  of  the  ethereal  extract  is  then  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol, 
and  the  ether  quickly  distilled  oS,  During  this  distillation,  the  yellow 
powder  jnst  mentioned  cakes  together,  and  forms  a  red,  resinous  body, 
melting  at  70%  and  insoluble  in  idl  reagents. 

The  alcoholic  solution  is  next  transferred,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid,  into  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  capable  of  being  well  dosed, 
and  mixed  with  water  free  from  air  till  it  becomes  very  turbid.  It  is 
left  to  stand  till  it  becomes  clear,  and  an  oily  body  separates  out;  then 
decanted  from  this  oil  into  another  vessel,  and  a  large  quantity  of  water 
added,  whereupon  arsenbiethyl  is  separated  in  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid, 
having  a  faint  greenish  yellow  colour  and  powerful  odour.  It  is  decanted 
into  a  small  bottle;  freed  from  the  supernatant  liquid  by  means  of  a 
pipette;  and  preserved  under  a  layer  of  de-areated  water.  —  In  all  these 
operations,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  the  air;  otherwise 
a  red  powder  forms,  which  mixes  with  the  radical  and  renders  its  purifica- 
tion very  difficult. 

The  water  used  for  precipitating  the  arsenbiethyl  contains  iodide  of 
arsenethylium,  together  with  other  arsenical  compounds,  which  have  not 
yet  been  separated  one  from  the  other.  On  agitating  the  watery  liquid 
-with  ether,  a  portion  of  these  compounds  dissolves,  together  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  iodide  of  arsenethylium,  although  this  compound  is 
by  itself  but  sparingly  soluble  in  ether;  and  on  leaving  the  liquid  to 
evaporate  in  the  air,  there  remains  a  yellow  syrup,  from  which,  after  a 
while,  the  iodide  of  arsenethylium  crystallizes  in  beautiful  prismatic 
crystals.  It  may  be  separated  from  the  liquid  compounds  which  adhere 
to  it,  by  washing  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  obtained  in  a  state 
of  purity  by  several  recrystallizations  from  water. — The  watery  solution 
after  being  treated  with  ether  as  above,  still  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
iodide  of  arsenethylium,  which  may  be  crystallized  by  evaporation  over 
the  water>bath,  but  it  is  ver^  impure. 

The  residue  in  the  flasks  in  which  arsenide  of  sodium  has  been  treated 
with  iodide  of  ethyl,  and  the  product  digested  with  ether  (p.  71),  still 
contains  a  number  of  arsenical  organic  compounds,  among  which  the 
oxide  of  arsentriethyl,  Ae'AsO',  exists  in  considerable  quantity.  It 
may  be  separated  by  treating  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  evapo- 
rating the  alcoholic  extract,  and  subjecting  it  to  dry  dbtillation.  The 
oxide  then  passes  over  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  oily  liquid. 


f  Arsenbiethyl  or  VinocacodyL    (C*H*)*,AsH«=(OH»)'A8. 

Dianenide  qfEthyl,  Bihyh-caeodyL  ~  For  the  preparation,  vid.  p.  71. 

Properties,  Oily  liquid,  having  a  faint  yellowish  colour,  strong 
refracting  power,  and  a  very  disagreeable,  pungent,  alliaceous  odour. 
Heavier  than  water;  in  which  it  sinks  without  mixing.  Boils  between 
ISd""  and  190^ 


8  C  

ARSENniBTHYL. 

48     ....     36'09 

35-73 

10  H 

10    ....       7-52 

7-75 

As 

75     ....     56-39 

56-92 

(C*H*)»A8  .. 

133    ....  10000 

7^ 


According  to  Gmelin's  nucleus-theory,  this  compound  should  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  eight-carbon  series,  and  as  a  conjugated  compound  of  1  At.  H.  with  the 
secondary  nudeus  C^ArH',  formed  from  the  primary  nucleus  C^U^,  by  the  replacement 
of  1  At.  H  by  Ar  B  AsH* ;  according  to  this  view,  its  formula  would  be  C^ArH7,H. 
prid.  CacodyL) 

Araenbiethyl  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  tbe  air,  and  generallj 
breaks  oat  into  a  dnU  flame,  giving  ofi*  yapours  of  arsenious  acid.  In 
this  respect,  however,  its  properties  vary  according  to  the  mode  of  pre- 
paration. A  drop  of  the  product  obtained  by  the  first  method  ^p.  70), 
takes  fire  immediately  when  let  fall  upon  wood  or  paper;  but  with  that 
which  is  obtained  by  the  second  method  (p.  71),  this  efiect  does  not 
take  place  till  the  temperature  is  raised  to  1 80°.  —  Strong  nitric  acid 
bxidixes  it  rapidly,  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat.  Dilute  nitric  acid 
likewise  oxidizes  it,  but  less  completely,  a  red  substance  analogous  t# 
Bunsen's  erythrarsin,  being  formed  as  a  secondary  product.  This  red  body, 
which  is  likewise  formed  when  arsenbietfayl  is  incompletely  burned  in  the  air,  is  light  red 
when  first  produced,  but  soon  becomes  darker,  and  when  dry  forms  a  brown  powder, 
which  turns  white  by  continued  exposure  to  the  air;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  heated  on  platinum-foil  it  burns  away  completely  with  a  pale  arsenic-  flame;  heated 
in  a  test-tube  it  giTes  off  inflammable  vapours,  having  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  leaves 
a  considerable  quantity  of  arsenic.  —  Strong  sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  on 
arsenbiethyl  at  ordinary  temperatures,  bnt  evolves  sulphurous  acid  when 
heated  with  it;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  dees  not  affect  it.  —  Arsenbiethyl 
reduces  the  noble  metals  from  their  solutions;  its  alcoholic  solution  added 
to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  corrosive  sublimate  immediately  throws 
down  metallic  silver  or  mercury.  This  character,  and  the  production  of 
the  red  powder  above  mentioned,  distinguish  arsenbiethyl  from  the  other 
arsenides  of  ethyl. 

Combinatiaru,  Arsenbiethvl  combines  directly  with  sulphur  and  with 
t]ae  halogen-radicals,  the  combination  being  attended  with  great  evoln* 
tion  of  heat.  All  its  compounds  hitherto  obtained  are  liquids,  and 
distinguished  by  a  peculiarly  repulsiTo  and  persistent  odour,  which  excites 
a  copious  flow  of  tears;  contioued  exposure  to  this  odour  produces  sneez- 
ing, persistent  catarrh,  and  head-ache.  —  The  compounds  contain  1  AU 
arsenoietbyl  with  1  At.  0,  S,  CI,  &o. 

Iodide  of  AnenhietkyL  Obtained  by  saturating  an  ethereal  solution 
•of  arsenbiethyl  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  iodine,  and  evaporating  the 
mixture  out  of  contact  of  air;  (Landolt);  also  by  dry  distillation  of  the 
compound  (C*H»)*AsI,AsP  (Cahours  fit  Riche,  p.  78).— Yellow  oil,  readily 
.soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  miscible  with  water.  Does  not 
fume  in  the  air,  but  burns  slowly  when  heated,  giving  off  vapours  of 
.iodine.  (Landolt)  Distilled  with  zinc-amalgam  it  yields  arsenuiethyL 
(Cahours  &  Riche.) 

Decomposed  by  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  iodine* 
.The  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  forms  an  immediate 
^precipitate  of  iodide  of  silveri  but  gives  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
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corrosive  mblimate  in  dilDte  alcohoL  (Landolt.)  With  sulphate  and 
nitrate  of  silver,  it  yields  iodide  of  silver  and  crystallized  sulpkaie  or 
nitrate  of  arsenhiethyl.  (Cahonrs  &  Riche.) 

Landolt. 


8  C 

48  .. 

..  18-58  .... 
..   3-86  .... 
..  28-1*6  .... 
..  48-65  .... 

....  18-90  to  19*34  * 

10  H 

10  .. 

4-13  „  4-73 

As  

I 

75  .. 

126  .. 

;.'.*;  48-45  „  49-13 

(C<H*)«A8l  ....    259     ....  10000 

Arsenbiethyl  Ia  insoluble  in  vxUery  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and 
xiherj  and  is  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  water. 


f  ArsentriethyL    (C*H«)*AsH«=(C*H»)»As. 


This  compound  is  most  advantageously  obtained  by  the  first  method 
($,  70);  it  passes  over  in  a  state  of  purity  between  140''  and  180^ 


Properties,  Colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  having  great  refracting 
power  and  a  disagreeable  odour,  like  that  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
Bp.  gr.  1-151  at  167**.  Under  a  pressure  of  736  mm.  it  begins  to  boil 
at  140";  but  the  boiling  point  slowly  rises  to  180**,  a  small  quantity  of 
metallic  arsenic  separating  at  the  same  time.  Hence  the  compound 
Appears  to  decompose  in  boiling.  —  The  quantity  thui  deoorapo«ed  ii,  boweYer, 
▼ery  small,  Beveral  portions  collected  between  140"  and  1 70**  not  exhibiting  a  differenoe 
of  more  than  1  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  carbon.  —  Vapour- density  5 '2783. 

Landolt. 

12  C  72  ....  44-44  43-21  to  44-03 

15  H  15  ....   9-26  9'4l   „  988 

As 75  ....  46-30 

(C*M6)»Ag  162  ....  lOO'OO 

Vol.  Density.                Or:                     Vol.         Density. 

C-Taponr 12    ....  4-9920 

H-gas  15    ....  I  0395  Kthyl-vapour 3  ....    60315 

As-vapour    i    ....  5*1997  As-Tapour   ^  ^..     5-1997 

•    Vaponrof  Ae*A8....       2     ....  11*2312  Vapour  of  Ae>Aa....    2     ....  11-2312 

1     ....     5*6156  1     ....    5-6156 

DecomposUions,  Arsentriethyl  fumes  and  becomes  heated  when 
•exposed  to  the  air,  but  seldom  takes  fire  unless  it  is  gently  heated;  the 
-.products  of  the  combustion  are  arson ious  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  water. 
Oxidation  takes  place  slowly  even  when  the  compound  is  kept  under 
water,  in  a  tightly  dosed  vessel;  when  it  has  advanced  a  certain  stage, 
the  liquid  no  longer  fumes  in  the  air.  —  Strong  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it 
japidly,  with  vivid  combustion  and  explosion;  but  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1*42  Gussolves  it  slowly,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  and  forms  nitrate 
.of  arsentriethyl;  no  red  compound  analogous  to  erythraisin  is  formed, 
•either  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  or  by  oxidation  in  the  air.  —  Arson- 
itriethyl  mixes  with  oil  of  yitriol,.and  on  the  ^plication  of  heat,  redness 
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ji  to  sulpliuroas  aoid.    It  doee  not  reduce  the  oxides  of  the  noble 
pietals, 

Combtnoitiont,  ArseDtriethyl  combines  with  oxygen,  solphor,  chlo* 
jrine^  ikc,,  forming  compounds  containing  I  At  of  thi  radical  and  2  At. 
of  the  other  bodj^  ^nalogou^  therefore  to  the  compounds  of  stibmethy^ 
stibethyly  &c. 

Oxide,  When  an  ethereal  solution  of  pure  arsentriethyl  is  left  to 
eyaporate  slowly  in  contact  with  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the 
oxide  remains  in  the  form  of  a  nearly  colourless,  oily  liquid,  haying  a  slight 
alliaceous  odour.  As  thus  obtained,  however,  it  is  not  pure,  being 
mixed  with  other  compounds  not  yet  examined. — JPreparation,  The  mass 
obtained  by  treating  arsenide  of  sodium  with  iodide  of  ethyl  is  exhausted 
Qrst  with  ether,  and  afterwards  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  alcoholic 
extract  eyaporated,  and  the  residue  subjected  to  dry  distillation  in  9^ 
letort  (p.  72). 

Oily  liquid  having  a  slight  yellowish  colour;  heavier  than  water  and 
not  miscible  with  it;  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  water,  in  its  original  state. 

The  alcoholic  solution  has  no  action  on  litmus-paper,  and  does  not 
precipitate  nitrate  of  silver.  The  oxide  is  readily  dissolved  by  dilute 
nitric  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid* 


12  C   

72    .. 

..     40-45     .... 

..       8-43     .... 

..     4213     .... 

8'99 

Landolt. 
....     39  5S  to  40*38 

15  H  

15     .. 

....      8-73  M    9*29 

Ai 

2  O   

75     .. 

16     .. 

....    4317 

(C^H»)«AbO«  ....  178     ....  lOO'OO 

This  compound  becomes  turbid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  passes  to 
1^' higher  state  of  oxidation,  but  without  fuming  or  inflammation. 

When  pure  arsentriethyl  is  left  to  stand  for  some  time  in  a  loosely 
stoppered  bottle,  very  fine  tabular  crystals  gradually  form  on  the  surface; 
and  if  the  crust  thus  formed  be  now  and  then  broken  and  pushed  to  the 
bottom,  the  entire  liquid  may  be  converted  into  a  solid  compound.  The 
crystals,  are  quite  inodorous,  and  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  ether;  but  in 
contact  with  water,  they  deliquesce  to  a  colourless  oil  which  remains 
quite  undissolved;  deliquescence  likewise  takes  place  in  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, and  on  exposure  to  a  gentle  heat.  This  compound  has  an  acid 
reaction;  its  alcoholic  solution  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  yellow  floo- 
^ulent  precipitate  which  shrinks  up  greatly  in  drying,  and  forms  a  brown 
ppwder  containing  60*8  p.o.  of  silver. 

Sulphide,  —  1.  When  an  ethereal  solution  of  arsentriethyl  is  boiled 
with  washed  flowers  of  sulphur,  the  liquid  decanted  into  another  vessel 
as  soon  as  the  excess  of  sulphur  has  settled  down,  and  left  to  cool,  the 
^nlphide  of  arsentriethyl  separates  out  in  prismatic  crystals;  if,  however, 
too  much  ether  has  been  used,  the  crystals  do  not  form  till  the  liquid  is 
evjiporated.  The  crystals  are  generally  contaminated  both  with  sulphur 
And  with  oxide  of  arsentriethyl,  which  latter  is  very  difficult  to  remove. 
They,  are  best  punied  by  reorystallisatiott  from  alcohol  or*  water,  tbo 
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isoinpoand  tben  separating  in  small  feathery  crystals;  larger  crystals  may 
be  obtained  by  redissolving  in  warm  ether,  and  leaving  the  solution  t6 
evaporate  slowly.  —  2.  The  compound  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  boiling 
«n  aqueous  solution  of  pentasulphide  of  potassium  with  oxide  of  arsen- 
triethyl;  crystab  of  the  sulphide  then  separate  on  cooling.  —  The  com* 
pound  Ins  a  bitter  taste^  but  is  quite  inodorous  when  pure. 

LandoU. 

12  C 72    ....    37-11 

16  H 15    ....      7-73 

As   75    ....    38-«8 

2S 32    ....     16-50    16-17     ....     15'77 

(C<H»)»A8S« 194    ....  100-00 

Sulphide  of  arsentriethyl  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  ur.  — 
Heated  in  a  test  tube,  it  melts  somewhat  below  100  ,  forming  a  yellowish 
oily  liquid  which  boils  at  a  higher  temperature,  giiane  off  spontaneously 
inflammable  vapours,  and  covering  the  inside  of  the  tube  with  a  yellowish 
red  deposit  of  sulphide  of  arsenic.  —  When  boiled  with  potash-ley,  it  is 
hot  decomposed,  but  merely  melts,  and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  oq 
cooling.  —  Strong  nitric  acid  acts  very  powerfully  on  it,  converting  the 
sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  partially  oxidising  the  arsentriethyL  — 
Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it  imperfectly,  giving  off  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  forming  a  small  quantity  of  arsentriethyl,  which 
may  be  recogniied  by  its  pungent  odour.  —  The  aqueous  solution  forma 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  silver;  no  preci- 
pitate with  acetate  of  lead  or  with  copper  salts.  With  mercurous  nitrate, 
it  forms  a  black  precipitate  which  soon  turns  white;  with  corrosive  subli- 
mate, a  bulky  white  precipitate. 

Sulphide  of  arsentriethyl  dissolves  readily  warm  water  and  in  boiling 
ether,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  ether. 

Iodide  of  AvBentriethyl  —  When  an  ethereal  solution  of  iodine  \A 
added  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  arsentriethyl,  as  long  a«  decoloration  takm 
place,  iodide  of  arsentriethyl  separates  in  large  quantity  as  a  sulphur- 
yellow  flocculent  precipitate.  It  is  immediately  separated  from  the  liquid, 
washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  pressea  between  paper,  dried  at  a 
very  gentle  heat,  and  then  enclosed  in  a  tight-stoppered  bottle.  It  is  also 
obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  the  compound  (OH^)^AsI,  AsP.  (Cahourg 
&  Riche,  p.  78). —  Very  instable;  when  exposed  to  the  air,  if  only  for  a 
short  time,  it  turns  brown  and  soon  deliquesces  to  a  dark-coloured  syrupy 
liquid;  even  when  completely  protected  from  the  air,  it  gradually  assumes 
a  brown  colour.  When  heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  assumes  a  darker  colour,  and 
fuses  at  160''  to  a  brown  liouid,  which  solidifies  again  on  cooling;  at  190^ 
it  is  converted,  with  partial  decomposition,  into  vapour  which  condenses 
on  the  colder  parts  of  the  tube  in  light  yellow  drops;  no  separation  of 
iodine  appears  to  take  place.  Nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  decompose  it 
immediately,  with  separation  of  iodine ;  it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid 
when  heated,  but  separates  out  again  unchanged  on  cooling.  Strong 
potash-ley  dissolves  out  the  iodine,  and  forms  oxide  of  arsentriethyL 
distilled  with  sine-amalgam,  it  yields  arsentriethyl.  (Cahours  &  Riche). 

Iodide  of  arsentriethyl  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
sparingly  in  ether.    The  aqueous  solution  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver  an 
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tmmediate  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver;  from  acetate  of  lead  it  sepa- 
ratee iodide  of  lead.  With  corrosive  sublimate  it  forms  a  white  precipi- 
tate soluble  in  excess. 

Landolt. 

12  C 72    ....     17-39     17-68 

15  H    15     ....       3-62     4-14 

Ai  75    ....     18-12 

2  1 252    ....     60-87    6064 

(C*H*)"A«I*....    414    ....  10000 

Chloride.  —  Not  jet  obtained  in  a  definite  state.  When  an  alcoholio 
flolntion<of  oxide  of  arsentriethyl  is  mixed  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  water  afterwards  added,  the  oxide  separates  out  unaltered,  but  the 
liquid  at  the  same  time  acquires  an  intolerable  odour  and  emits  a  vapour 
which  attacks  the  eyes  strongly.  This  odour  is  altogether  foreign  to 
the  oxide  of  arsentriethyl,  and  is  therefore  probably  due  to  the  formatioa 
of  a  small  quantity  of  chloride. 

ITUrate.  —  Obtained  by  treating  arsentriethyl  or  its  oxide  with  dilute 
nitric  acid.  On  evaporating  the  liquid  over  the  water-bath,  a  thick 
syrup  is  obtained;  and  this,  when  left  for  some  time  over  sulphuric  acid, 
Jeposits  crystals,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air,  rapidly  absorb  water  and 
deliqueece.  (Landolt.) 


T  Areenethylium.   (C*h*)*A8H*=(C*h»)*As. 

Formed,  as  an  iodide,  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  arsen- 
triethyl: 

(C*H*)»As  +  C*H»I  -  (C<H»yAt,I. 

Also  by  the  action  of  metallic  arsenic  on  iodide  of  ethyl.  (Cahours 
ft  Biche,  p.  78). 

Not  known  in  the  free  state* 

Calcfdation, 

16  C    96  50'26 

20  H 20  10-47 

As 75  39-27 

{C*H»)*Ai  191     10000 

The  compounds  of  arsenethylium  are  analogous  to  those  of  potassiumj 
ammonium,  tetrethylinm,  stibmethylium,  &o.  The  hydrated  oxide  is  a 
fixed  base  resemblmg  hydrate  of  potash.  The  salts  dissolve  r^ily  in 
water,  crystallize  readily  and  possess  great  stability,  undergoing  no  change 
on  exposure  to  the  air;  they  are  inodorous,  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  do 
not  appear  to  be  poisonous.  In  these  respects,  they  difier  remarkably 
from  the  compounds  of  arsenbiethyl  and  arsentriethyl. 

Oxide,  — ^^Obtiuned  by  the  action  of  oxide  of  silver  on  an  aqueons 
solution  of  iodide  of  arsenethylium.  On  filtering  from  the  iodide  of 
silver  and  evaporating  the  solution,  ih^  air  being  excluded  as  much  as 
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possible,  tlie  hydrated  oxide  remains  in  the  form  of  a  white  mass,  whicli 
bas  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  qaickly  absorbs  water  and  carbonio 
acid  from  the  air.  It  is  a  strong  base,  separating  ammonia  from  its  salts 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  precipitating  the  earths  and  heavy  metallic 
oxides  from  their  solutions. 

Iodide.  —  When  iodide  of  ethyl  is  mixed  with  arsentriethyl,  combi- 
nation generally  takes  place  in  a  few  hours,  the  entire  liquid  solidifying 
in  a  mass  of  crystals.  For  the  preparation,  vid,  pp.  71,  72.  —  Large  colour- 
less crystals,  which  often  become  somewhat  darker  by  long  keeping. 
They  <ns6olye  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  are  insoluble  in  eXher 
a&d  in  alcohol  containing  ether.  Nitric  acid  separates  iodine;  so  likewise 
does  sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydriodio  and  sulphuTons  acidstr 
The  crystals  fetll  to  powder  when  heated,  giving  off  vapours  whibh  take 
fire  in  the  air,  and  yielding  a  sublimate  of  metallio  arsenic,  but  only  m 
smftU  quikntity  of  iodine  or  iodide  of  arsenic. 

Landolt. 


1«C  

96    .. 

..    aO-28     .... 
..       6-31     .... 
..    23-66 
..    39-75    .... 

....    28-77 
....      6-84 

....     39-09    .... 

b. 

20  H  

20    .. 

A« 

I    

i       75     .. 

126     .. 

....    39-85 

(C*H«)*A8l 317     ....  10000 

a  was  obtained  bj  method  1,  page  71;  bhj  method  2,  page  72. 

Iodide  of  Arsenethylium  unth  TerU>dide  of  Arsenic  (OH'/AsT,  AsP.— 
Obtained  by  heating  iodide  of  ethyl  to  200^  in  contacf  with  metallio 
arsenic: 

4(C^H»)I  +  2A8  =  (C^5)^AbI,A81^ 

Splendid  red  tables  which  are  decomposed  by  distillation,  yielding  iodide 
of  arsentriethyl  and  iodide  of  arsenbiethyl.  (Cahours  &  Biche,  Compt. 
tend,  39,  546.) 

Chloride, — Obtained  by  saturating  a  solution  of  the  oxide  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  on  evaporating  the  liquid  under  the  air  pump, 
crystals  are  obtained  which  contain  8  At.  water  of  crystallization  and 
deliquesce  rapidly  in  the  air.  When  heated,  they  first  melt  in  their 
water  of  crystallization,  and  then  ffradnally  give  it  off,  undergoing 
decomposition  at*  the  same  time,  and  ultimately  disappearing  altogether, 
with  formation  of  volatile  products.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  decomposes- 
the  salt  immediately,  with  evolution  of  hvdrochlorio  acid  gas.-^The 
crystals  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  are  insoluble  in  ether* 
The  aqueous  solution  immediately  precipitates  chloride  of  silver  from 
the  nitrate,  and  forms  an  insoluble  double  salt  with  protochloride  of 
mercury. 

16  C ...... 

20  H 

Ai ^ 

CI'...*. 36-4    ..I.    11-89    r    11-88    ....    11*9W 


8UO 


Landblt. 

96-0    .. 

..    3216 

200    .. 

6-70 

760    .. 

..    2513 

36-4     ..1.     11-89    .... 

...-    11-88    ....     1 

720    .. 

..     24-12 

(0»H*}^A8Cl'f  9A<i.a.  29»'4'   ...^  lO^^OO' 
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JShdphaie.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  iodide  of  arsenetbylimn  witl 
%  eohition  of  Bulphaie  of  silver  containing  excess  of  sulphurie  acid.  The 
Hqfrid,  when  filtered  and  evaporated,  leaves  granalar  crystals,  which  may 
he  porified  by  repeated  crystallization.  This  salt  dissolves  readily  ih 
irater  and  aleohol,  sparingly  in  ether.  Its  taste  is  sour  at  first,  afterwards 
Utter.  Heated  in  a  tube,  it  fusee  with  decrepitation  at  firsts  tatd.  thea 
gives  oft  acid  vapours  whidi  do  not  take  fire  in  the  air. 

Landolt. 

16  C  96  ....  33-33    3305 

20  H ., 20  ....       6-94     755 

Ag 75  ....  26-04 

O  8  ....       2-78 

a  SO»  — 80  ....  27-78 28-25 

HO  9  ....      313 

(C<H»)^A8,|2gQ4  _  288    ....  100-00 
CanjuffaUd  Compounds  containing  Antimony, 

H  BtibethyL    (C*HVSbH»=(C*H»)«Sb. 

l&wiQ  &  ScHWEiZBR.  Miukeilungen  der  Zuricher  naturf,  GezeJUchafl, 
Nr.  45  u.  51;  Ann.Thavm.  75,  315,  327;  •/.  jtw.  Chem.  49,  385;  50, 
321;  Fkarm,  Centr.  1850,  230,  536,  545;  Fogg.  8,  338;  Arch.pk, 
noL  13,  29;  14,  288;  fnstiL  1850,  172;  1851,  30;  Lour.  <St  Oerh 
C.  E.  1850, 237, 389;  Chem.  Gaz.  1 850, 201, 372, 385,  420;  Jahretbef. 
1850,  4r70;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu,  J.  5,  69. 

liowio.  On  some  compounds  of  Stibethyl.  J.  pr.  Chna.  60,  352  ;  Ann^ 
Fharm.  88,  323. 

FormoBtion,  By  the  action  of  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride  of  ethyl 
•tt:antimoaide  of  potaesinnL 

Preparation,  Antimonide  of  potassium  prepared  by  igniting  cmd^ 
tartar  with  antimony,*  is  triturated  with  two  or  three  times  its  weight  of 

Snarts-eand;  the  mixture  introduced  into  a  number  of  small  flasks,  as  in 
lie  preparation  of  the  arsenides  of  ethyl  (p.  70),  and  moistened  with  iodide 
of  ethyl.  The  action  begins  in  a  few  minutes,  and  is  attended  with  a 
rise  of  temperature  sufficient  to  volatilize  the  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl,' 
which  may  be  collected  by  itself  in  a  small  receiver.  This  action  being 
#ver,  the  flask  is  connected  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  condensing 
apparatos  described  on  page  70,  and^  heated,  js^ently  at  first,  but  after- 
wftfds  laore  atrongly,  as  long  as  any  liquid  distils  over,  a  stream  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  being  passed  through  the  apparatus  during  the  whole 
operation.  The  flask  is  then  removed,  and  the  distillation-tube  stopped 
with   wax  till  a  second  flask  is  ready,  upon  which  the  operation  is 

*  5  pts.  of  cmde  tartar  and  4  pta.  of~  antimenj  are  alowlj  heated  in  a  coyered 
CTMible  till  Ule  tactar  becomea  charred ;  the  beat  then  raised  to  whiteness  for  an  hour ; 
the-idtnace  closed  ail^-tight,  and  the  mixture  left  to  cool  slowly.  The  prodact  is  a 
arystalline  regnlus  containing  12  pier  cent,  of  potaasinnr,  which  decompoaes  water 
rapidlj,  oxidizes  bnt  slowly  in  the  air  in  the  oompaoC  sthte,  b«e-  becomes  heated  and 
takes  lire  when  rubbed  to  powder ;  this  effect  m^f,  howerer,  be  piwcnted  by  dfelxing 
the  alloy  with  2  or  3  parts  of  quarti-sand.  ^ 
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lepeated.  The  contents  of  20  to  24  flasks  of  3  or  4  ounces  capa4$it7, 
yield  4  or  5  ounces  of  crude  product,  which  ma^  thus  be  obtained  in  the 
^urse  of  a  day.  The  receiver  in  which  the  distillate  has  been  collected 
is  then  closed,  while  still  immersed  in  the  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid^ 
afterwards  removed,  and  used  as  a  retort  in  the  rectification  of  the  pro- 
duct, the  same  condensing  apparatus  being  used  as  before.  The  first 
portions  of  the  rectified  product  contain  iodine,  and  deposit  after  a  while 
a  number  of  colourless  crystals  [iodide  of  stibethylium].  (Lowig  & 
Schweixer.) 

Properties,  Transparent^  colourless,  mobile,  strongly  refracting 
liquid,  having  a  disagreeable  alliaceous  odour.  Sp.  gr.  1  *3244  at  1 6^ 
Does  not  solidify  at  29^  Boils  at  168'5°  (bar.  at  730  mm.).  Vapour- 
density  =  7*44. 

LSwig  &  Schwdnr. 


12  C 

..   72 
..   15 
..  129 

....  33-33  .... 
....   6-94  .... 
....  59-73  .... 

....  32-74  to  34-47 

15  H 

.  .   6-99  „  7-28 

Sb  

....  58-77  M  60-22 

(C*H»)»Sb  . 

..  216 

....  100-00 

LSwig  3c  Schweiier  regard  stibethyl  as  t  radical  containing  2  At.  ethyl  united  with 
the  copula  C^H*,Sb,  and  consider  that  the  occnrreoce  of  2  At.  ethyl  in  it  explains  the 
combination  of  1  At  stibethyl  with  2  At  oxygen,  chlorine.  Cacodyl,  C^U*As,  on  the 
contrary,  they  regard  as  1  At.  methyl  united  with  the  oopala  CH*,As :  hence  1  At. 
teaoodyl  combines  with  only  1  At  oxTgen*  &e.  —  Laurent  &  Gerhardt  (Comptei  men- 
9ueU,  1850,  399)  supposed  that  the  so-called  stibethyUsalts  contained  a  base  C><H"Sb, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  stibethine,  the  chlodde  being  G"Hi>Sb,SHCI,  the 
nitrate  Ci3HUSb,2HNO«,  &c.  Bnt  Gerhardt  in  his  recent  7Vat/l  de  CAitme  orgamque, 
I,  369,  regards  stibethyl  as  (C<H<)>Sb. 

A  drop  of  stibethyl  exposed  to  the  air  at  the  end  of  a  glass  ro<L 
emits  thick  white  fumes,  and  in  a  few  seconds  takes  fire  and  bums  with 
a  white,  strongly  luminous  flame.  When  introduced  in  a  thin  stream 
into  oxygen  gas,  it  bums  with  dazzling  brightness.  But  if  it  be  made 
to  run  into  a  glass  globe  containing  air,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  take 
fire,  it  gives  off  dense  white  fumes,  which  collect  on  the  sides  of  the 
yessel  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  water;  at  the  same  time  a  transparent,  colourless,  viscid  mass 
is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  ether.  This  latter  substance  is  the  oxide  of 
stibethyl,  Ae^bO';  the  powder  is  anUmonite  of  stibethyl,  Ae'Sb0^2SbO^ 
[It  was  originally  regarded  by  L5wig  and  Schweiser  as  ethy^ostibyUc  acid  C^H*Sb,0*}. 
Stibethyl  oxidizes  very  slowly  when  immersed  in  water ;  hence  it  is  best 
to  keep  It  under  that  liquid.  —  StUphur,  selenium,  iodine,  bromine,  and 
chlorine  combine  directly  with  stibethyl,  the  action  being  always  attended 
with  evolution  of  heat,  and  in  the  case  of  bromine  and  chlorine,  with 
inflammation.  The  compounds,  like  the  oxide,  all  contain  1  At.  stibethyl, 
with  2  At.  of  the  other  body,  in  which  respect  they  Resemble  the  com- 
pounds of  stibmethyl  (VII,  322)  and  arsentriethyl  (p.  75).  Stibethyl 
introduced  into  hydrochloric  <icid  gas,  yields  chloride  of  stibethyl  and  free 
hydrogen: 

Ac>Sb  +  2HCI  »  Ae>SbCP  +  H'. 

The  same  reaction  takes  place  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid.  —  Dilute 
niiric  acid  with  the  aid  of  neat,  acts  on  stibethyl  in  the  same  manner  as 
on  the  metals,  evolving  nitric  oxide  and  forming  nitrate  of  stibethyL 
•i— Neither  fuming  nitric  acid  nor  aqua-regia  oxidizes  the  antimony 
completely. 
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Oxide  of  Stihethyt,  Ae*Sl)0».  — 1.  Formed  by  tte  direct  oxidation  of 
stibctliy],  either  in  tbe  free  state  as  above  mentioned,  or  dissolved  in 
alcobol  or  ether;  as  thns  obtained,  however,  it  is  always  more  or  less 
mixed  with  antimonite  of  stibethyl,  especially  when  obtained  from  the 
ethereal  solution.  The  alcoholic  solution  on  the  contrary  yields  but  a 
small  quantity  of  antimonite.  Accordingly,  the  oxide  may  be  obtained 
by  leaving  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  to  evaporate  slowly  in  a  loosely 
covered  foot-glass;  treating  the  residue  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the 
oxide  and  leaves  the  antimonite;  and  repeating  this  treatment  as  long  as 
tbe  ether  leaves  any  insoluble  residue.  —  2.  The  oxide  may  also  be 
obtained  by  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  stibethyl  with 
baryta-water;  evaporating  the  filtrate  over  the  water-bath;  exhausting  the 
residue  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  a  compound  of  oxide  of  stib- 
ethyl and  baryta;  precipitating  the  baryta  by  carbonic  acid ;  and  evapo- 
rating the  filtered  alcoholic  solution.  —  3.  From  the  nitrate  in  a  similar 
manner.  —  4.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  stibethyl  shaken  up  with  finely 
divided  red  oxide  of  mercury,  quickly  reduces  the  mercury  to  the  metallic 
state,  and  yields  pure  oxide  of  stibethyl. 

Oxide  of  stibethyl  in  its  purest  state,  is  a  transparent,  colourless, 
viscid,  amorphous  mass,  which  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol, 
somewhat  less  readily  in  ether;  has  a  very  bitter  taste;  does  not 
appear  to  be  poisonous;  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air;  is  not 
volatile;  but  when  heated  in  a  tube,  gi^s  off  white  vapours  which  burn 
with  a  bright  flame,  and  leaves  a  residue  containing  antimony  and  cliar- 
coal.  It  is  decomposed  by  potassium,  at  a  gentle  heat,  witb  separation 
of  stibethyl.  Fuming  nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of  light 
and  heat;  dilute  nitric  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  it,  forming  salts 
of  stibethyl;  hydrochloric  acid  and  other  hydrogen-acids  dissolve  it  in 
the  form  of  chloride  of  stibethyl  and  similar  compounds.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  has  no  perceptible  action  upon  it;  but  on  evaporating  a  solution 
of  the  oxide  saturated  with  the  gas,  crystals  of  sulphide  of  stibethyl  are 
obtained;  the  smallest  trace  of  antimonite  of  stibethyl  mixed  with  the 
oxide  is  detected  by  the  formation  of  a  yellow  precipitate. 

Calculaiion, 

12  C' 72  3104 

15  H 15  6-46 

8b  129  55-60 

2  0 16  6-90 

(C<H»)»SbO» 232  10000 

The  composition  was  determined  by  the  analysis  of  the  sulphate  and  nitrate. 

SvXphide.  Formed,  with  evolation  of  heat,  when  sulphur  and 
stibethyl  are  brought  together  under  water.  It  is  however  most  readily 
obtained  by  boiling  an  ethereal  solution  of  stibethyl  with  pure  flowers  of 
sulphur;  the  liquid  decanted  from  the  sulphur  soon  solidifies  in  needle- 
sbaped  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  leaving  the  adhering  sulphur  to 
oxidize  in  the  air,  and  crystallizing  several  times  from  ether. 

Sulphide  of  stibethyl  thus  purified  forms  a  bulky  crystalline  mass 
baving  a  silvery  lustre,  an  nnpleasant  odour,  and  a  bitter  taste;  it  is 
permanent  in  the  air  when  dry;  melts  above  100**;  and  is  decomposed  at 
a  stronger  heat,  with  formation  of  a  liquid  product  resembling  sulphide 
of  ethyl.     In  tbe  fused  state  it  is  decomposea  by  potassium,  with  evola- 

TOL.   IX.  O 
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tioD  of  rapottrs  of  stibethyl.  The  aqueous  solation  of  snlpliide  of 
stibethjl  precipitatee  metals  from  tbeir  solations  in  the  form  of  sulphides^ 
and  yields  sulpharetted  hydrogen  with  dilute  acids. 


12  C 

72    . 

15     . 

129    . 

32    . 

..     29-03 
..       6  05 
..     &201 
..     12-91 

Lowig  &  Scbweiser. 
29-09 

15  H    

6-24 

Sb 

2  S 

1305 

(C»H»)5SbS».... 

248     . 

..  10000 

Sulphate.  —  May  be  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  its  components, 
bnt  more  readily  by  decomposing  sulphide  of  stibethyl  with  an  exactly 
equivalent  quantity  of  cupric  sulphate.  The  filtered  solution  evaporated 
to  a  syrup  yields  perfectly  white  crystals,  which  may  be  dried  between 
paper  and  afterwards  over  oil  of  vitriol.  Excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
prevents  the  crystallization,  but  does  not  decompose  the  oxide  of  stibe- 
thyl.—  The  salt  is  inodorous,  but  has  a  bitter  ana  very  persistent  taste. 
The  crystals  suffer  no  loss  of  weight  at  100*^,  but  at  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature,  they  become  soft  and  melt  into  a  colourless  liquid.  The 
salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  dissolves  with  tolerable  Jacility  m  alcohol, 
but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  Hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  aqueous 
solution,  immediately  forms  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  stibethyl.  Solnble 
baryta  salts  throw  down  the  sulphuric  acid. 


12  C   

72     .. 

..     2308 
..       4-81 
..     41-34 
613 
..     26-64     ... 

Lowig  &  Sdiweizer. 

15  H  

15     .. 

Sb 

2  O  

2  SO*  

129     .. 

16    .. 

80    .. 

....     24*45     ....     25-58 

(C*H*)-^Sb02,2SOS....     312     ....  10000 

Selenide, —  Prepared  like  the  sulphide,  and  similar  to  that  componnd 
in  its  properties,  excepting  that  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  decomposes 
rapidly,  with  separation  of  selenium. 

Iodide.  —  Iodine  and  stibethyl  combine  together  under  water,  the 
combination  being  attended  with  rise  of  temperature.  On  adding  iodine 
to  an  ethereal  solution  of  stibethyl,  a  violent  momentary  ebullition  takes 
place  and  the  iodine  ouickly  disappears.  The  compound  is  however  most 
easily  prepared  by  aading  iodine  by  small  portions  to  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  stibethyl  surrounded  by  a  frigorific  mixture,  as  long  as  tho  colour 
of  the  iodine  disappears,  and  leaving  the  colourless  solntion  to  evaporate 
spontaneously.  The  iodide  then  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles,  which 
must  be  recrystallized  from  alcohol  and  afterwards  from  ether,  to  free 
them  from  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  powder  which  adheres  to 
them. 

Iodide  of  stibethyl  has  a  slight  odour  of  stibethyl  and  a  bitter  taste; 
melts  and  solidifies  at  70*5^;  sublimes  in  small  auantity  at  100^,  without 
alteration,  bnt  is  decomposed  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  with 
formation  of  dense  white  fumes.  In  the  fused  state,  it  is  instantly 
decomposed  bv  potassium,  with  separation  of  stibethyl.  With  oil  of 
vitriol  and  with  metallic  salts,  it  behaves  like  iodide  of  potassinm.   Hydro- 
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chloric  acid  immediatoly  precipitates  chloride  of  Btibethyl.  Bromine 
and  chlorine  separate  the  iodine;  so  likewise  does  nitric  acid,  with  forma- 
tion of  nitrate  of  stibethyl.  The  iodide  dissolves  in  water  without 
decomposition^  and  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


12  C 

15  H    

72    . 

15  . 
129  . 
252     . 

..     15-38 
..       3-20 
..     27-57 
..     5385 

Ldsfig  &  Schweizer. 

14-92 

3-26 

Sb  

2  1 

53-98 

(C*H*;»SbI*... 

468     . 

...  100-00 

# 

Bromide.  —  Stibethyl  takes  fire  when  added  in  drops  to  bromine. 
The  bromide  is  prepared  by  adding  a  recently  prepared  alcoholic  solution 
of  bromine  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  stibethyl  cooled  by  ice,  as  long  as 
the  colour  of  the  bromine  disappears.  On  mixing  the  solution  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  the  bromide  of  stibethyl  is  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  a  colourless  liquid,  which  must  then  be  washed  with  water  and 
dried  by  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium. 

Transparent,  colourless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  baring  a  density 
of  1*953  at  17°.  Has  an  unpleasant  odour  like  that  of  turpentine,  and 
excites  sneezing.  Solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  at  —10°.  It  is  not 
volatile.  When  distilled,  it  yields,  among  other  products,  a  strongly 
acid  liquid  having  an  intolerable  odour  like  that  of  chloral.  It  is 
decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol,  with  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid,  and  by 
chlorine  with  separation  of  bromine.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  gives  with  metallic 
salts  reactions  similar  to  those  of  bromide  of  potassium. 


12  C  

72     .. 

..     1915 

4-00 

..     34-30 

..     42-55 

Liiwig  &  Schweizer 
18"95 

15  H    

15     .. 

4-20 

Sb  

129     .. 

2  Br  

160     .. 

42-53 

(C*H^)'SbBr9  376    ....  lOOOO 

Chloride.  —  Stibethyl  dropt  into  chlorine  gas  takes  fire  and  burns 
with  a  bright  but  smoky  flame.  Introduced  into  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  it  forms  chloride  of  stibethyl,  and  separates  a  quantity  of  hydrogen 
equal  in  volume  to  half  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  (p.  80).  The  chloride 
is  also  formed,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  by  the  action  of  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid  on  stibethyl. —  Freparation.  The  chloride  is  easily 
obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  decomposing  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
stibethyl  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid;  it  then  separates  in  the  form  of 
a  liquid  which  may  be  purified  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bromide. 

Transparent,  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1  '540  at  17*^i  has  a  power- 
ful odour  like  that  of  turpentine,  and  a  bitter  taste.  Remains  fluid  at 
—  12^  When  it  is  distilled  with  water,  a  small  portion  appears  to 
volatilize  undecomposed;  when  heated  alone  it  behaves  like  the  bromide. 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  stibethyl,  throws  down  the  chloride.  In  other  respects,  its 
reactions  are  like  those  of  chloride  of  potassium  or  chloride  of  sodium. 
It  is  inaoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

G  2 
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72-0    .. 

,.    25-11     .... 
..       5-22     .... 
..     44-98 
..     24-69     .... 

JJdmg  &  ScHweiier. 

12  C 

....     2511     ....     2504     ....     2511 

15  H 

15-0    .. 

....      5-55     ....      5-48     ....      5-41 

Sb    

2  CI 

129-0     .. 

70-8     .. 

....     24-63     ....     24-28     ....     24-20 

(C^H»)3SbCl»    286-8     ....  100-00 

Nitrate,  —  Obtained  by  saturating  dilute  nitrio  acid  with  oxide  of 
stibethjl^  or  by  dissolving  stibethyl  in  the  dilute  acid  with  the  aid  of  a 
gentle  heat.  (In  this  latter  reaction^  nitric  oxide  is  evolved,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  antimonic  oxide  separates  out.)  —  On  evaporating  the 
solution,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  crystals;  or,  if  the  acid  solution  bo 
strongly  concentrated  over  the  water-bath,  the  salt  separates  in  heavy 
oily  drops  which  solidify  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  By  dissolv- 
ing the  salt  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  leaving  the  solution  to 
spontaneous  evaporation,  it  is  obtained  in  large  rhoniboidal  crystals 
melting  at  62*5'',  into  a  transparent  liquid,  which  at  57^  solidifies  in  a 
crystalline  mass.  The  salt  when  more  strongly  heated,  deflagrates  like  a 
mixture  of  nitre  and  charcoal.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  less  easily 
in  alcohol,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  The  solutions  have  an  acid 
reaction  and  bitter  taste. 

Lowig  &  Schweizer. 

12  C 72     ....    2118    22-26     ....     21-60 

15  H  15     ....      4-41     4-55     ....       462 

Sb 129     ....    37-94 

2  0   16     ....      4-71 

2N0S  108     ....    31-76    32-20 

(C^H»)3Sb02,2NO*    340    ....  10000 

Antimonite.  —  Formed,  together  with  the  oxide,  by  the  mdual  oxida- 
tion of  stibethyl  (p.  81).  The  white  fumes  which  stibethyl  diffuses  in 
the  air  before  taking  fire,  consist  almost  wholly  of  this  compound.  It  is 
prepared  by  leaving  an  ethereal  solution  of  stibethyl  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously, and  dissolving  out  the  simultaneously  formed  oxide  with  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol;  the  antimonite  then  remains  in  the  form  of 
a  white,  pulvorulent,  amorphous  body.  —  Has  a  bitter  taste,  and  dissolves 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  prepared  in  the  cold  is 
perfectly  mobile;  but  when  heated,  becomes  viscid  like  starch-paste,  and 
dries  up  to  a  friable  mass  like  porcelain;  water  poured  upon  this  mass 
dissolves  the  greater  part,  but  leaves  a  small  residue  consisting  of  anti- 
monic oxide.  —  Hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  imme- 
diately throws  down  chloride  of  stibethyl;  the  acid  liquid  separated  from 
the  chloride  yields  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  a  precipitate  of  komies; 
and  on  mixing  it  with  water^  a  precipitate  of  algaroth-powder  is 
obtained.  (Lowig.) 

LQwig. 


12  C 72  ....  13-38  12-58  ....  12-67 

15  H 15  ....   2-78  2-70  ....   2*78 

3Sb 387  ....  71-92    6833    ....    6904     ....     6966 

8  O 64  ....  11-92 

(C*H»)»SbO*,2SbO»  .. .     538     ....  10000 

This  oompound  was  formerly  regarded  by  LiSwig  &  Schweizer,  as  ethylo-stibylic 
add,  AeSbO^,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  add  analogous  to  antimonic  acid,  and  containing  a 
radical^  called  ethylo9tibylf  formed  of  1  At  ethyl  and  1  At.  antimony. 
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Sidphardimonite.'^l^  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  a  solu- 
tion of  the  antimonite,  throws  down  this  compound  in  the  form  of  a  light 
yellow  precipitate  having  an  extremely  unpleasant,  persistent  odour^  like 
that  of  mercaptan.  — 2.  The  compound  is  also  formed  by  adding  recently 
precipitated  tersulphide  of  antimony  to  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  stibethyJ, 
the  latter  being  in  excess,  whereupon  the  brown-red  colour  of  the  kermes 
immediately  changes  to  light  yellow.  Dried  over  sulphuric  acid  it  forms 
a  powder  of  a  beautiful  light  yellow  colour,  which  changes  to  brown-red 
at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath.  —  When  distilled  over  a  spirit-lamp,  it 
yields  a  liquid  distillate  having  all  the  properties  of  sulphide  of  stibethyl. 
—  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  poured  upon  it,  separates  tersulphide  of  antimony, 
with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  formation  of  sulphate  of 
stibethyl: 

Ae»SbS2,2SbS'  +  2S0S  +  2H0  «  Ae8Sb02,2S(:)»  +  2HS  +  2SbS». 

Fuming  nitrio  acid  decomposes  it,  with  emission  of  light  and  heat. 
(Lowig.) 

Lowig. 

12  C 72    ....     11-96    ........     11-68 

15  H 15     ....      2-49    2-59 

3Sb   387    ....    64-28 

8S 128     ....     21-27     ,.    20-74 

(C*H«)8SbS2,2SbS8 599     ....  100*00 

Cyanide.  Ae'SbCy*.  —  2  At.  cyanide  of  mercury  and  1  At.  sulphide 
of  stibethyl  mixed  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution,  form  sulphide  of 
mercury,  and  a  liquid  which  tastes  and  smells  like  hydrocyanic  acid, 
behaves  with  metallic  salts  like  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  probably  there- 
fore contains  cyanide  of  stibethyl.  But  it  loses  these  characters  in  the 
course  of  24  hours,  or  more  quickly  when  heated;  and  if  it  be  then  boiled 
with  potash,  ammonia  is  given  off  in  largo  quantity.  —  When  iodide  of 
stibethyl  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  the 
mercuric  iodide  precipitated  at  first  redissolvcs  after  a  while,  and  the 
solution  yields  a  salt,  in  small,  hard,  yellow,  shining  crystals,  which 
dissolye  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  probably  consist  cf  a  compound  of 
cyanide  of  stibethyl  with  iodide  of  mercury.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
added  to  a  solution  of  this  salt,  throws  down  iodide  of  mercury,  and 
forms  hydrocyanic  acid  and  chloride  of  stibethyl.  (Lowig  &  Schweizer.) 

Stibethylium.  —  (C*H*)*Sb.  Known  as  yet  only  in  the  form  of  an 
iodide,  which  is  obtained  by  adding  iodide  of  ethyl  to  stibethyl.  The 
iodide  crystallizes  in  long  beautiful  needles,  which  are  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  (Lanclolt.) 

Sttbmethylbthtlium.  —  (CH*)®(OH')Sb.  Obtained  as  an  iodide  by 
mixing  stibmethyl  with  iodide  of  ethyl.  The  iodide  closely  resembles 
the  iodide  of  stibmethylium  (VII;  326).  (Landolt.) 
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ConJtiffiUed  Cofnpounda  containing  Bismuth. 
ir  Bismethyl.    (C*H*)*BiH*=:(C*H»)»Bi, 

Lbwio  &  ScHWEiZER  (1850).     Ann.  Pharm.  75,  355. 

Breed.     SilL  Am.  J.  [2],  13,  404;  Ann,  Pharm,  82,  106;  abstr.  J,  pr. 

Chem.  SSy  341;  Pharm,  Centr.  1852,   445;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  PhyB. 

35,  479;  Jahresher.  1852,  601. 
DuNHAUPT,  Chem,  Gaz.  1854,  2,  61. 

Bitmuthide  qf  Ethyl,  Bistriethyl,  —  DiscOTered  by  Ltfwig  &  Schwejser j  mors 
fully  examined  hj  Breed  and  by  DUnhaapt. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethjl  on  bismnthide  of  potassium, 
(L'owig  &  Scbweizer.) 

Preparation,  Bismuthide  of  potassium*  finely  pounded,  and  without 
admixture  of  sand,  is  introduced  into  a  small  flask;  iodide  of  ethyl  added 
in  excess;  the  flask  closed,  and  immediately  connected  with  a  long 
narrow  distillation-tube  passing  into  a  receiver  surrounded  with  ice:  all 
these  manipulationa  being  performed  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  action  begins;  the  mixture  becomes  heated;  and  the  excess 
of  iodide  of  ethyl  distils  over.  Water  free  from  air  is  then  introduced 
into  the  flask,  which  is  immediately  closed  and  heated  in  the  water-bath 
till  the  mass  becomes  soft  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  dissolved.  The 
same  operations  are  repeated  with  a  considerable  number  of  flasks;  the 
disintegrated  contents  transferred  as  quickly  as  possible  into  a  large 
flask  filled  with  carbonic  acid;  shaken  up  several  times  with  a  large 
quantity  of  ether;  the  ethereal  solution  mixed  with  the  de-aerated  water; 
and  the  ether  completely  distilled  off  in  the  water-bath.  The  bismethyl 
remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  is  purified  by  distilling  it  with 
water  (it  cannot  be  distilled  alone,  without  decomj^osition),  shaking  it  up 
with  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  nitric  acid  to  free  it  from  oxide,  and  dry- 
ing over  chloride  of  calcium.  During  all  these  operations,  the  air  must  be 
carefully  excluded.  (Breed.)  3  lbs.  of  bismuthide  of  potassium  and  1  lb. 
of  iodide  of  ethyl  yield  4  or  5  oz.  of  pure  bismethyl.  (Diinhaupt.) 

Properties:  Transparent,  very  mobile  liquid,  sometimes  colourless, 
but  often  slightly  tinged  with  yellow.  Has  an  unpleasant  odour  like 
that  of  stibethyl,  and  its  vapour,  when  inhaled  even  in  small  quantity, 
produces  a  very  disagreeable  burning  sensation  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

Breed  (mean). 

12  C 72     ....     24     24-49 

15  H 15     ....       6     6-26 

Bi 213     ....     71     70-30 

(C<H«)»Bi 300    ....  100 

*  This  alloy  is  prepared  by  carbonistng  at  a  moderate  heat  a  mixture  of  600  pts.  of 
finely  pounded  bismuth  and  180  pts.  of  tartar  (5  pts.  of  bismuth  and  4  pts.  of  tartar: 
(Diiahaupt)  likewise  well  pulverized ;  the  crucible  is  then  heated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
raise  it  to  a  white  heat  in  half-an-hour  at  the  farthest ;  after  which  the  furnace  is  closed 
and  left  to  cool.  The  alloy  of  bismuth  and  potassium  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  in  the  form  of  a  silver-white,  crystalline  button.  It  is  very  fusible,  and  often 
remaios  soft  or  even  liquid  after  cooling.  (See  also  IV,  444.) 
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DeeompotitwriB,  1.  Bismethyl  beated  alone  !n  a  retort,  begins  to  boil 
at  50^^  giving  off  a  gas  free  from  bismuth,  whicb  buras  with  a  clear 
flame,  while  metallic  bismuth  separates  out  in  the  retort.  If  the  heat  be 
continued,  the  thermometer  rises  above  160^,  and  continues  to  rise  till  a 
sudden  and  violent  explosion  takes  place,  which  shatters  the  apparatus, 
(Breed.)  Decomposition  begins  between  di^^  and  42°,  and  explosion 
takes  place  at  150"^.  (Diinhaupt.)  The  dilute  ethereal  solution  is  also 
decomposed  when  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  leaving  a  white  residue  of 
h^drated  oxide  of  bismuth  (Diinhaupt).  —  2.  Bismethyl  exposed  to  the 
air  gives  off  thick  yellow  vapours  and  takes  fire  with  slight  explosion, 
diffusing  a  dense  yellow  smoke  of  bismuth-oxide;  this  effect  is  best 
shown  bjr  moistening  a  piece  of  filtering  paper  with  the  liquid  and 
exposing  it  to  the  air.  —  3.  Fuming  nitric  acid  decomposes  bismeth^l^  with 
explosion  and  vivid  combustion.  —  4.  Bismethyl  burns  in  chlorine  gaa 
with  separation  of  charcoal,  and  takes  fire  in  contact  with  bromine.  In 
general,  its  reactions  resemble  those  of  stibethyl.  (Breed.) — 5.  Bismethyl 
added  to  solutions  of  metallic  salts  {e,  g,  to  nitrate  of  silver  or  corrosive 
sublimate)  does  not  simply  throw  down  the  oxide,  but  is  itself  decom- 
posed. —  On  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bismethyl  to  a  not  too  dilute 
solution  of  protochloride  of  mercury,  the  former  being  poured  slowly  and 
with  constant  stirring  into  the  latter,  a  very  large  precipitate  ef  calomel 
is  immediatelv  obtained,  and  chloride  of  bismuth  and  hydrochloric  ether 
are  doubless  iormed  at  the  same  time.  But  if  the'  process  be  reversed, 
and  a  hot  dilute  alcholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  be  poured  in  a 
thin  stream  and  with  constant  stirring  into  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of 
bismethyl,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added  to 
prevent  separation  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  no  precipitate  is  formed  at  first; 
out  after  some  time  a  bulky  precipitate  appears,  which  however  is  again 
completely  dissolved  if  the  liquid  be  heated.  The  reaction  is  terminated 
when  a  drop  of  the  liquid  no  longer  produces  a  white  precipitate  in  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate;  by  a  little  care  it  may  be  arranged  that 
neither  liquid  shall  predominate.  If  the  liquid  be  then  heated  on  the 
water-bath  till  it  becomes  perfectly  clear,  separated,  if  necessary,  from  a 
small  quantity  of  metallic  mercury  by  decantation,  and  then  left  to  cool, 
light,  crystalline,  silvery,  iridescent  laminsB  separate  out  and  gradually 
fill  the  whole  fluid.  These  crystals  consist  of  Chloride  of  Hydrargethyl 
Hg'AeCl  (p.  93);  the  solution  from  which  they  are  deposited  contains 
Chloride  of  BUethyl,  BiAeCP  (Diinhaupt): 

4Hga  +  Bi\e»  =  2(Hg*AeCl)  +  BUeCl*. 

Combinationi.  Bismethyl  combines  with  Sulphur,  Iodine,  Bromine, 
&o.;  but  the  compounds  are  less  stable  than  those  of  stibethyl.  It  is 
quite  insoluble  in  Water,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  but  dissolves  readily 
in  absolute  alcohol.  (Breed.) 

Bismethyl  and  Sulphur.  —  The  sulphide  of  bismethyl  has  not  yet 
been  obtained  in  the  separate  state.  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
bismethyl  is  boiled  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  sulphide  of  bismuth  separates; 
if  the  liquid  be  filtered  whilst  boiling,  it  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  a 
yellowish  brown  powder  which  appears  still  to  contain  organic  matter.-— 
An  ethereal  solution  of  bismethyl  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  left  in  a  loosely  stoppered  bottle,  deposits  crystals  of  BiS^  having  the 
metallic  lustre.  —  Bismethyl  which  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  air 
under  water,  gives  with  sulphuretted  bydrogeo,  flnt  a  yellow  and  i^ter- 
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wards  a  brown  preoipitaie.  The  yellow  precipitate  also  becomes  brown 
when  dried^  and  bas  the  same  composition  as  the  brown^  tIz.  that  of  a 
compound  of  1  At.  sulphide  of  bismethyl  with  2  At.  tersulphido  of 
bismuth  (Diinhaupt). 

Dry,  Dttnhaupt. 
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BisTnethyl  and  Iodine,  —  When  iodine  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  bismethyl,  heat  is  evolved,  the  colour  of  the  iodine  disappears,  and 
iodide  of  bismethyl  is  formed.  This  compound  is  less  stable  than  iodide 
of  stibethyl ;  when  its  alcoholic  solution  is  left  to  itself  for  a  while, 
iodide  of  bismuth  separates  out.  (Breed.)  — When  iodine  is  added  to  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  bismethyl,  till  its  colour  no  longer  disappears,  a 
number  of  compounds  are  formed,  some  which  remain  in  solution  while 
others  separate  out  as  red  or  yellow  precipitates.  If  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  iodine  be  added  to  an  ethero-alcobolic  solution  of  bismethyl,  till  the 
colour  of  the  iodine  begins  to  be  permanept,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
water  be  then  added,  an  amorphous  precipitate,  sometimes  yellowish, 
sometimes  reddish,  is  thrown  down.  If  it  be  then  filtered  and  a  tolerably 
large  quantity  of  iodine  added  to  the  filtrate,  an  amorphous  reddisn 
yellow  precipitate  is  again  produced.  If  this  be  quickly  removed  by 
nitration,  and  the  filtrate  mixed  by  constant  stirring  with  a  considerable 

Quantity  of  water,  a  red  precipitate  of  acicular  crystals  is  immediately  pro- 
uced,  which  while  moist  is  quickly  decomposed  by  light,  and  must  therefore 
be  dried  in  the  dark;  its  analysis  led  to  no  decided  result.  (Diinhaupt.) 

An  iodide  having  the  composition  C"H^*Bin*  or  (C*H*)3Bi'^P+BiP  [or 
(C*H*)'BiP  +  Bi'Pj  is  obtained  by  adding  iodine  to  a  tolerably  strong 
alcoholic  solution  of  bismethyl,  till  its  colour  no  longer  disappears, 
filtering  from  the  precipitate,  and  adding  to  the  filtrate  a  large  quantity 
of  water  at  40°.  A  small  quantity  of  a  ruby-coloured  liquid  separates;  and 
if  the  watery  liquid  be  poured  off  from  this,  a  large  quantity  of  beautiful 
red  needle-shaped  crystals  are  formed  as  it  cools;  these  must  be  immedi- 
ately collected  and  dried  in  vacuo.  —  The  same  compound  is  formed  when 
bismethyl  is  left  for  a  considerable  time  in  contact  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  then  mixed  with  iodide  of  potassium.  —  Sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether;  the  solutions 
have  a  pale  yellow  colour.  —  The  compound  heated  on  platinum  foil  gives 
off  a  strong  yellow  vapour  which  takes  fire  on  coming  in  contact  with 
flame.  (Diinhaupt.) 

DUnhanpt. 
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Another  iodine-compound,  having  the  formula  (C*H*)^Bi,2C*H*I,  is  contamed  in  the 
above -mentioned  ruby-coloured  liquid;  but  it  is  very  instable.  (DUnhaupt.) 

BivmeLhyl  and  Bromine.  —  Bromide  of  bismethyl  appears  to  be  formed 
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by  adding  bromine  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bismetbjl;  tbo  eolation 
deposits  bromide  of  bismuth  when  evaporated  (Breed). 

A  compound  having  the  formula  C^H^Bi'Br  or  BiBr-f  2BiAe'?  is 
formed  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bromine  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  bismethyl  till  the  colour  of  the  bromine  no  longer  disappears.  On 
mixing  the  liquid  with  water,  a  white  powder  is  thrown  down,  and  the 
liquid  becomes  acid.  The  powder  when  dried  contains  68*88  p.o. 
bismuth  and  26'88  bromine.  [These  quantities  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  above 
formnla,  which  requires  7123  Bi  and  906  Br.]  —  The  acid  solution  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  yellow  precipitates  which  soon  turn  brown, 
and  have  the  composition  (C*H*)'BiS»  +  :2BiS'  (Diinhaupt). 

N Unite  of  Bismethyl.  —  Bismethyl  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  nitric 
acid;  and  the  solution  when  first  formed  contains  nitrate  of  bismethyl,  but 
when  evaporated  leaves  nothing  but  nitrate  of  bismuth.  (Breed.) 


T  Bisethyi.    C*H*,HBi=C*H»,Bi. 
DuNnAUPT.    Chem.  Oaz,  1854,  261. 

For  the  formation  of  this  compound,  see  page  87.  It  combines  with 
oxygen,  sulphur,  iodine,  bromine,  Ac.  in  the  proportion"of  1  At.  bisethyi 
to  2  At.  0,  S,  &c.;  but  the  compounds  are  very  difficult  to  obtain.  In 
consequence  of  their  great  pronencss  to  decomposition.  The  iodide  is  the 
only  one  that  is  at  all  stable;  and  even  that  can  only  be  preserved  when 
penectly  dry  and  in  the  dark. 

Oxide,  —  OH*BiO'.  —  A  solution  of  iodide  of  bisethyi  in  aqueous 
alcohol  yields  when  mixed  with  ammonia,  a  yellowish  white  precipitate 
of  the  hydrated  oxide;  potash  likewise  throws  down  the  same  precipitate, 
but  redissolves  it  in  excess.  If  the  precipitate  formed  by  ammonia  be 
immediately  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  several  times  with  absolute 
alcohol,  then  pressed  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  appears, 
when  examined  under  the  air-pump,  to  be  an  amorphous  yellow  powder; 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  from  the  vacuum  into  the  air,  it  ignites  and 

fives  off  a  dense  yellow  vapour.  —  This  oxide  appears  also  to  be  formed 
y  the  spontaneous  oxidation  of  bismethyl,  that  radical  being  first  con- 
verted, with  elimination  of  2At.  ethyl,  mto  oxide  of  bisethyi,  and  ulti-> 
mately  into  hydrated  oxide  of  bismuth,  BiO^,3HO. 

Sulphide,  —  Obtained  by  treating  the  Iodide  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Sulphate, -^  By  treating  the  iodide  with  sulphate  of  silver. 

Iodide,  —  C*H*BiP. — When  iodide  of  potassium  is  added  to  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  bisethyi  obtained  by  treating  corrosivi9  sublimate 
with  bismethyl  (p,  87,)  the  liquid  acquires  a  yellowish-red  colour,  with- 
out becoming  turbid.  On  adding  water  till  turbidity  is  produced,  then 
heating  the  liquid  on  the  water-bath  till  it  becomes  perfectly  clear, 
and  allowing  it  to  cool  gradually,  the  iodide  of  bisethyi  separates  in 
beautiful,  golden-yellow,  six-sided  laminsQ,  which  must  be  pressed  between 
blotting  paper  and  dried  in  yacuo;  they  then  possess  a  perfect  golden 
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lustre.  Scarcely  soluble  in  water^  and  sparingly  in  ether,  to  which  it 
imparts  a  pale  yellow  colour;  but  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  alcohol  even 
when  hydrated.  Stable  when  kept  in  the  dark  and  perfectly  dry;  but  if 
it  be  left  for  some  time  under  the  mother-liquor^  which  still  contains 
excess  of  iodide  of  potassium,  the  red  crystals  disappear,  and  are  con- 
verted into  small,  black,  metallic,  crystalline  granules  of  iodide  of  bis- 
muth,  BiP^  the  supernatant  liquid  retaining  a  strong  yellow  colour. 
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Chloride.  —  Contained  in  the  alcoholic  solution  obtained  by  the 
action  of  bisethyl  on  protochloride  of  mercury.  The  solution  evaporated 
on  the  water-bath  to  a  small  residue  remains  perfectly  transparent ;  but 
on  cooling  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  hydrargethyl  separates,  and 
must  be  got  rid  of  by  filtration.  On  leaving  the  filtrate  to  evaporate 
spontaneouslpr,  crystals  are  obtained,  consisting:  in  all  probability  of 
chloride  of  bisethyl.  They  do  not  bowever  dissolve  completely  in  water, 
but  leave  a  white  powder.  Iodide  of  potassium  added  to  the  dissolved 
portion  throws  down  iodide  of  bisethyl. 

NUraie, — Obtained  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  solution  of  the 
iodide.  (Diinhaupt.) 


T  Zincethyl  or  Zincethylium,   c«H'Zns=c;«H«,ZnH=c«H',Zn. 

Franklakd.  Phil,  Trans.  1852;  vid.  also  Memoirs  cited  on 
page  91.) 

Formed,  together  with  iodide  of  zinc  and  free  ethyl,  when  granulated 
rinc  is  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl  in  a  sealed  tube  (VII.,  171;  Vlll., 
168,361): 

C*H»I   I   2Zn  -  Znl  +  C^H^Zn, 

On  opening  the  tube,  a  quantity  of  gas  escapes,  after  which  the  zinc- 
ethyl  may  be  distilled  at  a  gentle  heat  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
and  collected  in  small  glass  bulbs  terminating  in  capillary  tubes. 

Transparent,  colourless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a  peculiar 
pungent  odour. 

CalctUaiion, 
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Zinc-ethyl  resembles  zinc-methyl  (VII,  329)  in  its  chemical  reactions, 
Imt  is  less  energetic.  It  oxidizes  in  the  air,  but  does  not  take  fire  spon- 
taneously, unlesis  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  be  exposed  to  the  air.    In 
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eontact  with  water^  it  is  immediateij  resolved  into  oxide  of  zino  and 
hydride  of  ethyl: 

C*WZn  +  HO  -  ZnO  +  C<H*,H. 

When  left  to  oxidize  slowly,  it  forms  a  white  amorphoos  oxide.     Com- 
bines also  directly  with  iodine^  bromine,  and  chlorine. 


IT  Conjugated  Compounds  containing  Tin:  StanndhyU. 

Frjlsklavj},  FhU,  Trans,  1S52;  Phil.  Mag,  J,  [4],  5,  239;  Ann.Phamt. 

85,  329;  J.  pr.  Ghem,  58,  421;  abstr.  Chem,  Soc.  Qu.  J.  6,  57; 

Jakresber,  1852,  569. 
Gahours  &   RicHB.      Compt   rend.  B5,  91;  InstU.    1852,   229;  Ann, 

Fharm.  84,  333;  Jakresher.  1852,  576. 
LowiG.     Mittheel.  d.  naturforsch.  Gesellsch.  in  Zurich^  Oct.  1852;  J,  pr, 

Ghem.   57,   385;   Ghem.  Gas.   1853,    101,  126,   149,   170;    abstr. 

Ann,    Pharm.   84,   308;  N.  Ann    Ghim.   Phys.   37,   343;   -A^.  /. 

Pharm.  23,  234;  Jahresber.  1852,  577. 

Frankland  obtained  stannethyl  in  the  form  of  an  iodide,  C^H'Sn,!, 
by  the  action  of  tin  on  iodide  of  ethyl,  under  the  influence  of  light  or 
heat.  The  same  product  has  been  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  by 
Gahonrs  and  Riche;  and  Lowig,  by  acting  upon  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
sodium  or  potassium  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  has  obtained  the  same  radical, 
together  with  several  others,  partly  in  the  free  state,  partly  combined 
with  iodine,  viz.  : — 

Stannethyl    C*H»Sn«AeSn 

J-8tannethyl  or  Methylene-stannethyl        ....         Ae^Sn' 

{•stannethyl  or  Ethylene-Btannethyl            ....          Ae^Sn^ 

Lgtannethyl  or  Aceto- stannethyl      Ae^Sn^ 

|-8tannetbyl  or  Methylo- stannethyl             Ae^Sn' 

|-8tannethyl  w  Ethylo-stannethyl Ae^Sn* 

f-atannethyl Ae<Sn« 

Lbwig  regards  these  compounds  as  analogous  to  hydrocarbons. 

For  the  simultaneous  formation  of  the  radicals  and  their  iodides,  Ldwig  suggests 
the  two  following  explanations  :  (I.)  Iodide  of  ethyl  and  stannide  of  sodium  first  form 
stannethyl  and  iodide  of  sodium  (Ldwig  ascertained  that  no  iodide  of  tin  is  formed) ;  the 
stannethyl  then  acts  upon  another  portion  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  forming  iodide  of  stann- 
ethyl ;  and  the  ethyl  thus  set  free  combines  with  the  excess  of  tin,  reproducing  stannethyl. 
Whether  the  iodide  of  stannethyl  is  reduced  or  not  and  the  stannethyl  contained  in  it  set 
free,  depends  upon  the  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  sodium  present.  —  (2.)  The 
reaction  takes  place  between  2  At.  iodide  of  ethyl,  2  At.  tin,  and  1  At.  sodium. 

2Cm»I  +  2Sn  +  Na  -  C<H»Sn  +  C*H»SnI  +  Nal, 

the  iodide  of  stannethyl  being  wholly  or  partially  reduced  according  to  the  excess  of 
sodium  present.  Other  proportions  between  the  quantities  of  the  acting  substances  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  the  other  stannethyls  and  their  iodides. 

Phosphide  of  tin  and  iodide  of  ethyl  yield  iodide  of  stannethyl,  iodide 
of  methylene  stannethyl,  (OH^)^u^I,  and  one  of  the  liquid  iodides 
obtained  by  Lowig  (p.  94). 
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Preparation,  according  to  Lbwig,  —  Stannide  of  sodinm  prepared  by 
fusing '6  parts  of  tin  with  1  pt.  of  sodium*  is  finely  pulverized,  and  mixed 
with  quartz-sand  in  the  proportion  of  1  pt.  of  the  alloy  to  1....!^  pts.  of 
sand;  the  mixture  quickly  introduced  into  a  number  of  glass  flasks  of 
3  or  4  ounces  capacity;  and  a  quantity  of  iodide  of  ethyl  added,  sufficient 
to  form  a  thick  paste :  the  flask  is  then  briskly  shaken,  and  a  distillation- 
.  tube  adapted  to  it.  The  action  commences  in  a  few  minutes,  and  is 
completed  the  more  quickly  in  proportion  as  the  alloy  is  richer  in  sodium. 
The  heat  which  it  develops  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  excess  of  iodide  of 
ethyl  to  distil  over,  after  which,  the  flask  while  yet  warm  is  closed  air- 
tight; after  the  mixture  has  cooled,  the  treatment  with  iodide  of  ethyl  is 
renewed,  and  the  same  operations  repeated  till  a  sample  of  the  contents  of 
the  flask  no  longer  gives  off  hydrogen  when  thrown  into  water.  The 
dry,  dusty,  yellowish,  stinking  mass  obtained  in  this  manner  from  several 
flasks,  is  then  transferred  to  a  bottle  filled  with  ether  (from  4^  to  5  pounds 
to  the  contents  of  16  flasks),  left  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  fre- 
quently shaken;  after  which,  the  dark  brown  ethereal  solution  is  poured 
into  a  uottle  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  and  left  to  stand  for  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour,  whereupon,  especialljr  if  there  were  any  air  in  the  bottle,  a 
brown  substance,  which  dries  up  in  the  air  to  a  white  inodorous  mass, 
separates  out.  The  ethereal  solution  contains  five  or  six  organic  radicals 
and  a  number  of  iodine-compounds,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  being 
greatest  when  the  flask  does  not  contain  any  undecomposed  iodide  of 
sodium. 

General  Properties  of  the  Stannethyls.  —  These  compounds  are  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  viscid  liquids,  like  turpentine  or  palm-oil.  They 
have  a  faint  odour  like  that  of  rotten  fruit,  and  when  rubbed  between 
the  fingers,  impart  a  strong  smell  of  tin;  their  taste  is  disagreeably  sharp 
and  burning.  They  are  insoluble  in  water  »nd  exhibit  no  adhesion  to  it; 
insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolve  readily  in  ether; 
their  iodides  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  even  when  hydrated.  The 
stannethyls  do  not  take  fire  spontaneously,  or  even  fume  when  exposed 
to  the  air;  when  set  on  fire,  they  burn  with  a  very  bright  flame,  emitting 
sparks  and  diffusing  a  thick  v/hito  vapour  of  stannic  oxide.  When 
the  ethereal  solution  of  these  radicals  is  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air, 
they  oxidize,  some  of  them  being  converted  into  white  amorphous 
powders,  others  into  syrupy  liquids  which  crystallize  after  a  while.  The 
former  oxides  are  nearly  inodorous;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  form  crystallizable  salts;  and  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions 
by  ammonia;  —  the  latter  have  a  very  powerful  odour  like  that  of  oil  of 
mustard;  dissolve  sparingly  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
form  liquid  haloid  compounds;  have  very  strong  basic  properties;  and 
separate  ammonia  from  its  salts.  —  All  the  stannethyls  take  fire  and 

*  To  prepare  this  alloy,  6  pts.  of  tin  are  fused  in  an  earthen  cracible,  1  pt.  of 
sodium  Etill  moistened  with  rock >  oil  added  by  small  portions,  and  the  mixture  well 
stirred  with  an  iron  rod.  The  small  quantity  of  naphtha  adhering  to  the  sodium,  takes 
lire,  and  Uie  gases  produced  by  the  combustion  prevent  the  access  of  air  to  the  mixture. 
The  mixture  when  cooled  forms  a  silver-white,  crystalline  alloy,  easier  to  pulverize  and 
less  oxidable  than  the  corresponding  alloy  of  potassium;  it  must  be  preserved  in  a 
stoppered  bottle  filled  up  with  quartz-sand.  —  The  alloy  obtained  by  fusing  3  or  4  pts. 
of  tin  with  1  pt.  of  sodium  dilates  considerably  in  solidifying,  often  breaking  the 
crucible.  The  former  alloy  is  by  &r  the  more  convenient  for  preparing  the  stannides  of 
cthyL 
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explode  on  the  addition  of  a  few-  drops  of  fuming  nitric  acid;  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  they  give  off  nitric  oxide,  and  are  converted  into  nitrates. 
They  exhibit  generally  the  character  of  electro-positive  metals,  uniting 
readily  with  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  &c. ;  the  union  with  bromine  and 
chlorine  is  attended  with  momentary  combustion.  With  hydracids,  e.  ^., 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  they  evolve  hydrogen  and  form  haloid  salts.  — 
The  etnereal  solution  of  the  staunethyls  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  immediately  throws  down  metallic  silver  in  the  form 
of  a  black  powder;  the  iodides  form  a  yellow  precipitate  of  iodide  of 
silver.  (Lowig.) 

Separation  of  the  individual  radicals.  —  a.  The  ethereal  solution  was 
mixed  with  ^^  to  J^  of  absolute  alcohol  and  the  liquid  distilled  over  the 
water-bath.  After  all  the  ether  had  passed  over,  there  remained  in  the 
retort  a  dark  red,  nearly  black  mass  (A),  of  the  consistence  of  turpentine, 
which  was  a  mixture  of  several  stannides  of  ethyl.  The  hot  alcoholic 
solution  decanted  into  a  vessel  filled  with  carbonic  acid  deposited  after 
24  hours,  a  yellow  oil  (B).  —  To  the  alcoholic  mother-liquor  from  which 
this  oil  had  been  deposited,  water  was  added  drop  by  drop,  till  a  sample 
of  the  liquid  no  longer  reduced  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
but  threw  down  a  precipitate  of  pure  iodide  of  silver;  a  colourless  oil 
(C)  was  then  deposited.  —  The  remaining  alcoholic  liquid  (D)  contained 
nothing  but  the  iodides  of  the  stannethyls. 

The  mass  A  dissolved  but  sparingly  in  alcohol,  even  at  a  boiling  heat, 
and  separated  out  again  completely  on  cooling.  The  dark  red  ethereal 
solution  became  colourless  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol, 
and  deposited  a  black  greasy  mass,  probably  containing  the  radical 
(C*H')*Sn*.  —  The  decolorized  ethereal  solution  evaporated  out  of  contact 
of  air,  left  a  nearly  colourless  viscid  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*654,  which 
dissolved  readily  in  ether,  and  was  gradually  but  not  completely  preci- 
pitated by  alcohol.  The  compound  thus  precipitated  was  StaniveUiyL 
OH»Sn. 

The  yellow  oil  B  separated  after  a  while  into  two  layers,  the  lower  of 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  stannethyl.  The  upper,  greenish  yellow, 
yiscid  stratum  was  dissolved  in  ether  and  shaken  up  with  strong  potash, 
whereupon  a  thick  black  mass  separated,  containing  stannethyl  and 
AcetoUannethyl  (C*H*)'Su*.  The  ethereal  solution  still  contained  the 
same  two  radicals,  which,  after  the  ether  was  evaporated,  remained  in 
the  form  of  a  colourless,  oily  liquid.  On  converting  these  radicals  into 
iodides,  dissolving  the  iodides  in  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  solution  to 
evaporate,  the  iodido  of  acetostanuethyl  crystallized  out  first;  and  then 
the  iodide  of  stannethyl. 

The  different  portions  of  the  liquid  C  were  more  fluid  and  volatile, 
the  later  they  were  separated  out  during  the  gradual  addition  of  water. 
The  first  portions  consisted  chiefly  of  stannethyl ;  the  latter  portions 
yielded  syrupy  iodides  having  a  very  offensive  odour,  and  these,  after 
standing  for  some  time,  yielded  rhombic  crystals  of  iodide  of  Et/iylene- 
stannethyl  (C*R')*Sn*.  —  The  syrupy  liquid  separated  from  the  crystals 
contained  several  volatile  iodine-compounds,  which  could  not  be  com- 
pletely separated  by  fractional  distillation  with  water.  The  first  and 
more  volatile  portion  of  the  distillate  was  decomposed  with  recently 
precipitated  oxide  of  silver;  and  the  strongly  alkaline  alcoholic  liquid 
filtered  from  the  iodide  of  silver,  left,  when  evaporated,  a  few  mammel- 
lated  and  a  large  number  of  prismatic  crystals^  consisting  of  the  hydrated 
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oxides,  tbe  former  of  Eihylostannethyl  (C*H»)«Sn*,  tlie  latter  of  Methyl<h 
itanneUtyl  (C*H*)"Sn*.  The  more  viscid  portion  of  the  distillate  which 
afterwards  passed  over,  yielded  by  similar  treatment  a  small  number 
of  the  prismatic  and  a  large  number  of  the  mammellated  crystals.  The 
separation  of  the  two  radicals  is  rendered  more  complete  by  converting 
them  into  sulphates,  the  sulphate  of  ethylostannethyl  being  less  soluble 
in  alcohol  than  the  sulphate  of  meth^Iostannethyl. 

The  solution  D  contained  the  iodides  of  the  radicals,  in  quantity 
varying  according  to  the  composition  of  the  stannide  of  sodium,  and  the 
relative  quantities  of  the  alloy  and  of  iodide  of  ethyl  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration. An  alloy  of  1  pt.  of  sodium  to  6  pts.  of  tin,  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  quartz-sand,  and  added  in  excess,  yielded  no  iodides, 
but  only  the  free  radicals;  but  when  alloys  were  used  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  sodium,  and  the  iodide  of  ethyl  was  added  in  excess, 
iodides  of  the  radicals  were  always  formed.  Some  of  these  compounds 
were  crystallizable,  and  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  some  time,  inodo- 
rous; others  were  liquid,  generally  oily,  and  had  a  powerful  odour.  The 
former  were  sometimes  formed  in  such  quantity,  that  they  partly  sepa- 
rated in  the  crystalline  form,  together  with  the  radicals,  from  the  ethero- 
alcoholic  solution  (p.  93);  after  the  distillation  of  the  ether,  thev  may 
be  separated  from  the  radicals  by  their  solubility  in  cold  alcohol. 
Generally,  however,  they  remained  in  solution,  and  were  then  found  in 
the  alcoholic  liquid  D,  from  which  the  radicals  had  been  precipitated  by 
the  gradual  addition  of  water.  This  liquid,  abandoned  to  spontaneous 
evaporation,  frequently  yielded  at  first  small  hard  crystals,  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  separating  in  tables  from  the  hot  alcoholic  solution: 
these  consisted  of  iodide  of  Methylene-stannethyl,  (C*H')^Sn*I;  afterwards 
a  considerable  number  of  needle-shaped  crystals  of  iodide  of  ace  to- 
stannethyl  generally  separated  in  stellate  groupes;  and  after  complete 
evaporation,  there  remained  a  fluid  mass,  sometimes  comparatively  thin, 
sometimes  viscid.  On  dissolving  this  liquid  mass  in  alcohol,  agitating 
the  solution  with  ether  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  separate  the 
ether,  and  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  rhombic  tables  of  iodide  of 
ethylene-etannethyl  separated  from  the  residue,  whilst  iodide  of  methylo- 
stannethyl  and  iodide  of  ethylostannethyl  remained  in  the  oily  liquid; 
the  diluted  alcohol  likewise  retained  iodide  of  stannethyl  in  solution, 
(Lowig.) 

b.  When  it  is  desired  to  obtain,  not  the  radicals  themselves,  but  cer- 
tain of  their  compounds,  the  following  methods  of  separation  are 
preferable  to  the  one  just  given. 

1.  To  the  ethereal  solution  of  tbe  products  obtained  by  the  action  of 
iodide  of  ethyl  on  stannide  of  sodium  (p.  92),  iodine  is  added  as  long 
as  it  is  dissolved  and  its  colour  destroyed,  after  which  the  liquid  is 
mixed  with  alcohol,  and  the  ether  completely  distilled  off.  The  iodides 
are  converted  into  oxides  by  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  with  recently 
precipitated  oxide  of  silver  previously  washed  with  alcohol.  The  result- 
ing oxides  of  methylostannethyl  and  ethylostannethyl  are  soluble  in 
alcohol;  those  of  the  other  radicals  are  insoluble,  and  go  down  with  the 
iodide  of  silver.  After  filtering  and  washing  with  alcohol,  the  alcoholic, 
strongly  alkaline  liquid  is  exactly  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid  pre- 
viously diluted  with  alcohol;  the  sulphates  of  methylostannethyl  and 
ethylostannethyl,  which  crystallize  out  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  are 
separated  by  recrystallization;  the  pure  salts  redissolved  in  alcohol^  and 
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decomposed  wiili  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  baryta-water;  and 
the  solutions  of  the  pure  oxides  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  other 
salts.  —  The  residue  on  the  filter  (consisting  of  iodide  of  silyer,  excess 
of  oxide  of  silver,  and  insoluble  oxides  of  radicals),  is  mixed  with  alcohol 
to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste;  strong  hydrochloric  acid  mixed 
with  alcohol  gradually  added  till  slightly  in  excess;  and  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  chlorides  of  the  radicals  separated  from  chloride  and 
iodide  of  silver,  which  is  best  effected  by  pressure  between  fine  linen. 
This  solution,  when  left  to  evaporate,  deposits  successively  the  chlorides 
of  methylene-stannethyl,  acetostannethyl  and  ethylene-stannethyl,  from 
which  the  pure  oxides  may  be  precipitated  by  ummonia  (not  by  potash). 
—  Or,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  all  the  iodides  is-  mixed  with  strong 
ammonia,  which  throws  down  all  the  oxides  excepting  those  of  methylo- 
stannethyl  and  ethylo-stannethyl;  the  white  precipitate  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  with  alcohol,  and  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  or  some  other 
acid  (which  must,  however,  be  mixed  with  alcohol);  and  the  individual 
salts  obtained  by  fractional  crystallization.  The  alcoholic  filtrate  still 
contains  the  iodides  of  methylo-stannethyl  and  ethylo-stannethyl :  on 
mixing  it  with  water  and  agitating  with  ether,  the  ether  takes  up 
the  iodides,  which  must  then  be  treated  with  oxide  of  silver  as 
above. 

2.  The  ethereal  solution  of  the  radicals  and  their  iodides  is  mixed 
with  alcohol  till  the  radicals  begin  to  separate  out,  after  which  an  alco^ 
holic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  added,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  an 
excess.  Before  filtering,  the  liquid  is  placed  in  a  moderately  warm 
situation  till  the  ether  is  completely  volatilized,  whereupon  the  nitrates 
of  certain  radicals,  which  are  insoluble  or  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcoholic  ether,  redissolve.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered;  the  filtrate 
slowly  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water- bath;  and  the  residue  treated 
with  ether,  which  leaves  undissolved  some  small  white  crystals;  and  on 
dissolving  these  crystals  in  hydrated  alcohol  and  slowly  evaporating  the 
solution,  crystals  of  nitrate  of  acetostannethyl  are  first  obtained,  and 
afterwards  crystals  of  nitrate  of  stannethyl.  The  ethereal  solution  yields 
by  evaporation  a  crystalline  mass  and  an  oily  liquid,  which  becomes  opaque 
and  solid  on  cooling.  The  crystalline  mass  is  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of 
ethylene-stannethyl,  nitrate  of  acetostannethyl,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  stannethyl.  The  varnish-like  residue  consists  of  nitrate  of 
methylostannethyl  and  nitrate  of  ethylostann ethyl;  on  dissolving  it  in 
absolute  alcohol  and  digesting  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  bases 
remain  dissolved  in  the  alcohol,  and  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by 
evaporation. 

3.  The  ethereal  solution  of  the  radicals  and  iodides  is  mixed  with 
alcohol,  and  the  mixture  left  to  evaporate  in  a  wide  glass  vessel.  A 
slow  oxidation  of  the  radicals  then  takes  place;  and  the  oxides  which  are 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  separate  out  as  a  white  powder,  while  the  iodides 
and  the  oxides  of  methylostannethyl  and  ethylostannethyl  remain 
dissolved  in  the  alcohol.  The  separated  oxides  are  then  dissolved  in 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  resulting  chlorides  separated  by 
crystallization.  The  separation  of  the  iodides  and  of  the  oxides  of 
methylostannethyl  and  etbylostannethyl  is  effected  in  the  manner  already 
described.  (Lowig.) 
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H  Stannethyl  or  Stannethylium.    C*H»Sn=C*H*SnH=c*H«,Sn. 

Preparation.  1.  By  the  action  of  zinc  on  a  salt  of  stannethyl.  A 
strip  of  zinc  immersed  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  stannethyl,  soon 
becomes  covered  with  dense  yellow  oily  drops,  which  finally  separate 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  zinc,  and  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  The  formation  of  the  oily  liquid  is  much  favoured  by  a 
gentle  heat.  It  is  purified  by  washing  with  water,  and  drying  over  chlo- 
ride of  calcium.  (Fr'ankland.)  —  2.  Stannethyl  is  also  found  in  the  free 
state,  among  the  products  of  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  stannide  of 
sodium.  (Lowig,  pp.  91-95.) 

Properties.  Thick,  heavy,  oily  liquid,  probably  colourless  when  pure, 
but  generally  exhibiting  a  yellow  or  brownish  yellow  colour.  (Frank- 
land,  Lowig.)  Has  a  very  pungent  odour,  resembling  that  of  its  com- 
pounds, but  much  more  powerful.  (Frankland.)  Sp.  gr.  1*558  at  15^ 
(Lowig.)  Does  not  solidify  at — 12°.  (Lowig.)  Begins  to  boil  at  150°, 
depositing  metallic  tin,  and  yielding  a  colouVless  distillate  which  has  a 
peculiar  odour,  and  probably  consists  of  (C^H^)'Sn.  (Frankland.)  Inso- 
luble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Frankland.)  Sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  readily  iu  ether.  (Lowig.) 


4  C  

5  H 

....    24     . 
5    . 

...    27*27    .... 
...      5-68    .... 
...    67  05    .... 

....     26-95     .... 
....       6-51     .... 

....     27-00  to  2807 
5-83  „     6-00 

Sn 

....    59     . 

....    66-89 

C^H*Sn 

....    88 

...  100-00 

Oxide.  —  Stannethyl  exposed  to  the  air,  either  in  the  free  state  or 
dissolved  in  ether,  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a  white 
pulverulent  oxide.  (Lowig).  The  oxide  is  also  precipitated  by  ammonia 
from  solutions  of  the  salts.  (Frankland,  Lowig.) 

Cream-white  amorphous  powder,  closely  resembling  stannic  oxide, 
but  not  so  heavy;  has  a  peculiar  slightly  ethereal  odour  and  a  bitter 
taste.  (Frankland.)  White,  non-volatile  powder,  destitute  of  taste  and 
smell.  (Lowig.) 


4  C  

24    .... 

25*00    .. 

5-21     .. 
61-46    .. 

8-33 

Frankland. 

25-09     

518     

61-99 

...     25-09 

5  H  

5-47 

Sn 

O  

59    .... 

8    .... 

C<H«SnO 96    „..  10000 

^  Oxide  of  stannethyl  heated  in  the  air,  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a 
bright  flame,  giving  off  dense  fumes  of  stannic  oxide.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  forming 
crystallizable  salts.  (Frankland.)  According  to  Lowig,  they  crystallize 
with  difiictilty.  —  The  reactions  of  these  salts  closely  resemble  those  of 
the  stannic  salts.  Ammonia  precipitates  the  oxide  permanently;  potash 
also  precipitates  it,  but  redissolves  it  in  excess.  (Frankland,  Lowig, 
CahoarS;  and  Biche.)    All  the  salts  are  inodorous,  soluble  in  water  and 
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alcohol/ and  sparingly  in  ether,  (Lowig.)  Those  which  oontaia  strong 
acids  exhibit  an  acid  reaction. 

Sulphide,  C*H*SnS.  —  Formed  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  a  solution  of  a  stannethylic  salt: 

AeSnO  +  HS  «  AeSnS  +  HO. 

White  precipitate,  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  and  in  ammonia,  but  soluble 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalis  and 
alkaline  sulphides.  Has  a  very  pungent  and  repulsive  odour  like  that  of 
decaying  horse-radish.  When  heated,  it  melts,  froths  up,  and  decom- 
poses, giving  off  vapours  which  have  a  most  insupportable  odour. 
Heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  and  stannic  oxide  formed. 
(Frankland.) 

The  Carbonate  and  Pliosphate  of  stannethyl  are  insoluble  in  water. 
(Cahonrs  &  Riche.) 

SulpJmte,  Obtained  by  decomposing  the  iodide  with  sulphate  of 
silver.  Crystallizable,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Lowig.)  Crystal- 
lizes in  small  nacreous  scales.  (Cahours  &  Riche.) 

4C 24  ....  17-64  ..,....,     17-20 

5  H    5  ....  3-67    .„ 3-90 

Sn    59  ....  43-40 

0 8  ....  5-88 

S0»..., 40  ....  29-41     28-78 

C^HSSnCSO*   136     ..,  10000 

Iodide,  —  1.  Formed  by  adding  iodine  to  an  ethereal  solution  of 
stannethyl  as  long  as  its  colour  is  destroyed,  and  leaving  the  solution  to 
evaporate.  (Lowig.)  —  2,  By  the  action  of  tin  on  iodide  of  ethyl. 
When  iodide  of  ethyl  and  metallic  tin  are  placed  together  in  sealed  tubes, 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat  or  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  tin 
gradually  dissolves,  and  the  liquid  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  mass  of 
nearly  colourless  crystals.  The  reaction  is  most  conveniently  effected  by 
the  influence  of  light,  an  excess  of  tin  cut  into  narrow  strips  being  em- 
ployed. The  sealed  tubes  containing  the  ingredients,  should  be  placed 
near  the  focus  of  a  large  parabolic  reflector,  the  temperature  being  pre- 
vented, if  necessary,  from  rising  too  high,  by  immersing  the  tubes  in 
water,  or  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  unconcentrated  rays 
of  the  sun,  or  even  diffused  davli^ht,  are  quite  sufficient  to  determine 
the  formation  of  the  crystalline  l)ody;  but  an  exposure  of  several  weeks, 
or  even  months,  would  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  change 
which,  by  the  use  of  the  reflector,  is  effected  in  a  few  days  of  bright 
sunshine.  The  liquid  gradually  assumes  a  straw-yellow  colour;  but  its 
solidification  must  be  prevented  as  long  as  possible  towards  the  close  of 
operation,  by  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  to  35°  or  40°:  nearly  all 
the  iodide  of  ethyl  then  enters  into  combination  with  the  tin.  When 
heat  instead  of  light  is  employed  to  effect  the  combination,  the  tubes 
should  not  be  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  to  avoid  risk  of 
explosion,  should  be  only  one-fourth  filled  with  the  materials;  combina- 
tion then  takes  place  at  about  1 80*^.  The  product  is  the  same,  whether 
heat  or  light  be  employed;  but  the  agency  of  light  is  the  more  conve- 
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nient  of  the  two.  The  crystalliiie  product^  whicb  oonmsto  of  iodide  of 
Btannethjl,  is  disBolved  in  boiling  alcohol^  and  the  eolation  eraposated 
in  vacno.  —  This  reaction  ia  always  attended  with  the  production  of  a  small  quantity 
of  gaa,  consisting  of  olefiant  gas  and  iodide  of  ethyl,  proceeding  from  a  secondary 
action.  (Vid.  YIII,  361.)  (Frankland.)  —  Cahonrs  &  Riche  likewise  prepare 
the  iodide  of  stannethjl  by  heating  iodide  of  ethjl  with  tin-foil  in  a 
sealed  tabe  to  a  temperatare  between  160°  and  180%  and  extracting 
with  alcohol. 

Crystallizes  in  transparent,  slightly  straw-colonred  needles,  which 
hare  the  form  of  right  rectangular  prisms,  often  .|>j-  of  an  inch  broad 
and  2  or  3  inches  long  (Frankland).  —  Beaatiful  colourless  needles,  often 
4  inches  long  ^Lowiff).  Long  shining  needles,  having  a  slight  yellowish 
tint  when  partially  decomposed,  as  by  exposure  to  sunshine,  but  becoming 
colourless  after  pressure  between  bibulous  paper.  (Cahonrs  &  Riche.)  Has 
a  peculiar  pungent  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  oil  of  mustard,  and  irritates 
the  eyes  and  lining  membrane  of  the  nose,  causing  a  discharge  which 
continues  for  several  hours  or  even  days,  especially  if  the  vapour  from 
the  heated  compound  be  inhaled.  (Frankland.)  Nearly  inodorous  when 
pure,  but  before  purification,  has  a  strong  odour  like  that  of  turnips. 
(Cahonrs  &  Riche.)  Melts  at  SH""  (Cab.  6c  Riche);  at  42''  (Frankland) 
forming  a  colourless  oil.  Not  perceptibly  volatile  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, inasmuch  as  a  few  grains  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  several 
weeks  without  loss  of  weight.  (Frankland.)  When  slowly  heated  above 
its  melting  point,  it  sublimes  in  beautiful,  long,  colourless  needles. 
^  (Lowig;  Cahonrs  &  Riche.)  Boils  at  240%  with  partial  decomposition. 
(Frankland.)  Dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water  and  alcohol  (Frankland; 
Cahours&  Riche);  but  when  heated  with  water,  it  is  converted  into  a 
colourless  oil  which  sinks  in  the  water  and  gradually  dissolves.  (Cahours 
&  Riche.)  The  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  boiling,  oxide  of 
stannethyl  being  precipitated  and  hydriodic  acid  formed.  (Frankland.) 
Dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  still  more  in  ether.  ^Frankland; 
Cahours  &  Riche.)  The  solution  behaves  with  salts  of  lead,  silver, 
mercury,  &c.  just  like  iodide  of  potassium.  (Cahours  &  Riche.) 


4  C    

24     . 

5     . 

..       59     . 

..     126    . 

..     11-22    .. 
..       2-33     .. 
...     27-57     .. 
..     58-88     .. 

Frankland. 

1M9     ... 

2-.i3     ... 

27-12 

5876     ... 

Owig. 
....     1118     . 
....       2-34     . 

..  .     58-89     . 

Cah.  &  Riche. 
11  06 

5  H   

......      2-48 

Sn  

I 

58-22 

C*H»SnI    .. 

..     214     ....  10000     .. 

99-40 

Bromide.  —  Prepared  like  the  iodide  (Lo wig);  by  mixing  the  alco- 
holic solutions  of  stannethyl  and  bromine.  (Frankland.)  Crystallizes  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  in  long  white  needles  resembling  the  iodide  in 
appearance  and  in  chemical  reactions  (Lowig,  Frankland): 

Frankland.  L6wig. 

4  0   24     ....     14-28     14-32     14-08 

5  H  5     ....       3-00    2-95    8-12 

Sn 59     ....    3512 

Br 80     ....     47-60    4736 

C*H»SnBr 168     ....  10000 

Chloride.  Prepared  by  dissolving  oxide  of  stannethyl  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.     On  evaporating  at  a  gentle  heat  (Frankland),  or  by  spon- 
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taneoos  evaporation  (Lowig),  tbe  chloride  ciystallizes  in  long  oolonrless 
needles,  isomorphous  with  the  iodide.  Melts  somewhat  above  30^  and 
when  quickly  cooled^  solidifies  in  an  amorphous  mass.  (Lowig.)  More 
volatile  and  more  pungent  than  the  iodide.  (Frankland.)  Very  volatile, 
and  sublimes  below  its  melting  point  in  fine  hard  crystalline  needles. 
(Lowig.)     In  its  chemical  relations  it  resembles  the  iodide  and  bromide. 

U6mg. 


4C 

^     24-0 

....     19-43     .... 
....       4-05     .... 
....     47-78 
....     28-74     .... 

....     18-70  to  18'80 

5  H 

5-0 

....       4-80  »     4*00 

Sn   

CI    

59-0 

35-4 

....     28-30  „  28-25 

C*H»SnCl  ... 

123-4 

....  100-00 

If  Urate,  Obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in  dilnte  nitric  acid  (Lowig), 
or  by  decomposing  the  iodide  with  nitrate  of  silver.  (Lowis;  Cahours 
&  Riche.)  Forms  tolerably  large  crystals,  which  melt  when  heated  and 
burn  away  with  slight  detonation  (Ldwig): 

UJwig. 


4C 

24 

....     1600     .... 

....     15-66 

5  H  : 

5 

....       3-33    .... 

....      3-13 

Sn  

59 

...    39-34 

O 

8 

....       5-33 

NO*    

54 

....     36-00    .... 

....     34*93 

C<H*SnO,NO» 150    ....  100-00 

The  FormiaU  and  Acetate  of  stannethyl  are  soluble  in  water  and 
crystallizable.    (Cahours  &  Riohe.) 

Stannmethyl  is  formed  by  the  action  of  tin  on  iodide  of  methyl,  ossisted  by  light 
or  heat.     Its  compounds  resemble  those  of  stannethyl.  (Frankland,  Cahours  &  Riche.) 


T  Methylene-stannethyl.    (C*H»)«Sn». 

This  compound  is  polymeric  with  stannethyl.  It  does  not  occur  in 
the  free  state  amons  the  rildicals  produced  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl 
on  staunide  of  sodium,  but  was  obtained  afl  an  iodide  in  the  manner 
already  described  (p.  94). 

Oxide,  (OH')'Sn'O.— Precipitated  from  the  solutions  of  its  salts  bj 
ammonia.    Resembles  oxide  of  stannethyl. 

Iodide.  —  Preparation  (p.  94).  Cahours  &  Riche  have  likewise  obtained 
this  compound,  together  with  iodide  of  stannethyl,  by  the  action  of  tin 
on  iodide  of  ethyl;  also  by  the  action  of  phosphide  of  tin  on  iodide  of 
ethyl,  (^n.  Fharm.  88,  318.) 

LSwig. 

8C   48     ....     15*90     1613     ....     14-84 

10  H  10    ....      3-31 3-32    ....      3-12 

2Sn 118     ....    3907 

1 126     ....    41-72    41-25 

(C<H»)3Sn2I    302     ....  10000 

H  2 
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Chloride,  Obtained  bj  diesolving  the  oxide  in  hydroobloric  aoid. 
Sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Grystallixes  from  the  hot  alcoholic  eolation 
in  shining  white  laminie.  (Lowig.) 

8C 48'0  ....  22-71     21-24 

10  H 100  ....  4-73    4-96 

2Sii    118-0  ....  55-82 

CI S5-4  ....  16-74     16-95 

(C<H*)»Sn«Cl    211-4     ....  lOO'OO 


f  Ethylene-stannethyl  or  Elayl-stannethyL   (G«H*)«Sn«. 

Also  polymeric  with  stannethyl.  Found  among  the  radicals  which 
are  precipitated  by  water  from  the  cold  alcoholic  solutiou,  after  the 
greater  part  of  the  staunethyl  and  acetostannethyl  hare  separated  out. 
(p.  93.)  By  fractional  precipitation,  a  portion  may  be  obtained  consisting 
chiefly  of  ethylene-stannethyl,  perfectly  colourless,  oily,  and  of  sp.  gr. 
1-410. 

Oxide.  —  (C^H')^SdK).  —  Snow-white,  amorphous  powder,  resembling 
oxide  .of  stannethyl;  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol;  more  abundantly  in  ether,  but  separates  from  the  solu- 
tion in  the  form  of  an  amorphous  powder.  With  acids  it  forms  colourless 
salts,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  bat  are  precipitated  from 
their  alcoholic  solutions  by  a  large  quantity  of  water,  a  property  which 
distinguishes  them  from  the  salts  of  stannethyl.  Ammonia  throws  down 
the  oxide  as  a  permanent  flocculent  precipitate;  potash  also  precipitates 
it,  but  redissolves  it  in  excess.  The  salts  in  the  dry  state  are  greasy  to 
the  touch  like  camphor,  and  have  a  (aint  but  peculiar  odour. 

Iodide.  Preparation,  (pp.  93,  94).  Generally  cryisl^lizes  in  rhombic 
tables,  but  frequently  also  in  scaly  and  acicular  crystals;  unctuous  to  the 
touch  and  very  friable.  Perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  bjit  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 


16  C 

96     .. 

..     2008     .... 
..       4'18     .... 
..     49-38     .... 
..     26-36     .... 

Umg. 
....     1914  to  19-71 

20  H    

20     .. 

4-22  „     4-52 

4  Sn  

I 

236     .. 

126     .. 

49-22 
....     25-10  to  26-51 

(C^H»/Snn 478     ....  100-00 

Bromide.  —  Obtained  by  saturating  with  bromine  the  mixture  of 
radicals  precipitated  by  water  from  the  ethero-alcoholic  solution  (p.  93) 
and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate;  the  crystals  which  form  in  the 
oily  residue  must  be  pressed  and  recrystallized  from  ether;  the  last 
portions  which  separate  out  consist  of  bromide  of  ethylene-stannethyl, 
which  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallization  from  ether  (Lowig): 

LOwig. 

^ * ^ 

16  C  96  ....  22-22  21*40  ....  22-22  ....  22-17 

20  H 20  ....  4-63  4-56  ....   4-78  .... 

4  Sn 236  ....  54*63 

Br 80  ..  18-52  1808 

(C^H»)^Sii*Br 432  ....  100-00 


••  •  •  •  ,»• 
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Chloride.  —  Crystallisee  out  last  when  the  solution  of  the  mixed  oxides 
(p.  95)  in  alcoholic  hydrochloric  aoid  is  left  to  evaporate.  Resembles  the, 
preceding  compounds. 

IfUrate.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  the  last  portions  of  the  mixed 
radicals  preeipiiate<l  by  water  from  the  cold  alcoholic  solution  ^p.  93)  in 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether;  mixing  the  dissolved  radicals  with  a 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  exactly  suHicient  for  their  transformation; 
filtering  the  IJQuid  from  the  silver-precipitate;  and  evaporating  at  a 
gentle  heat.  The  oily  residue,  after  a  while,  yields  crystals  which  are 
only  partially  soluble  in  ether.  The  dissolved  portion  consists  of  nitrate 
of  ethylene-fitannethyl  which  crystallizes  out  from  the  ethereal  solution; 
but  it  is  only  the  last  portions  that  consist  of  the  pure  compound. 
(Lowig.) 

16  C 96  23-14     22-23 

20  H    20  4-83     502 

4Sn   236  6701 

Q    g  1*98 

N6»Zr/"///.!"."r.      54     ZZ     1304     13-43 

(C^H»)*Sn<0,NO»  ....    404     10000 


^  AcetoBtannethyl,    c»H»Sn*=^(C*H»)>Sn*. 

Separates  from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  radicals  (p.  93)  after  it 
has  been  freed  from  ether  and  cooled.  It  likewise  constitutes  the  first 
portion  of  the  mixture  of  radicals  precipitated  on  adding  water  to  the 
oold  alcoholic  solution.     It  has  not  been  obtained  quite  pure. 


12  C  .. 

CaleuUition. 
72 

22J?^9 
4-64 

16  H  .. 

15 

4Sa.. 



236 

7307 

((^H«)> 

Sii< 

323 

....       10000 

Oxide, — Precipitated  from  the  iodide  by  ammonia  as  a  white  amorphous 
powder,  soluble  in  aqueous  potash.  In  its  chemical  relations,  it  stands 
next  to  the  oxide  of  ethylene-stannethyl.  Its  salts  are  scarcely  soluble 
in  water,  but  dissolve  in  alcohol     The  nitrate  is  also  soluble  in  ether. 

Iodide.  —  Preparation  (pp.  93,  94).  Crystallizes  from  the  ethereal 
solution,  generally  in  beautiful  needles  arranged  in  stellate  groups,  but 
frequently  also,  especially  from  the  alchoholic  solution,  in  small  needle- 
shaped  crystals.  *It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  less  easily  however  than  iodide  of  ethylene-stannethyl.  Nearly 
inodorous. 

L6wig. 


12  C 

72    .. 

..     1604    .... 
..      3-34    .... 
..    52-56     .... 
..    2806    .... 

....     15-25  to  15-50 

16  H    

15     .. 

....      3-41  „     3-60 

4  Sn  

236     .. 

51-64 

I 

126    .. 

....    28-06  to  28-78 

(C*H»)»Snn 449    ....  10000 
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Bromide,  —  Obtained  by  satnrating  with  bromine  the  ethereal  solaiion 
of  the  mixinre  of  radicals  precipitated  by  water  from .  the  oold  alcoholicr 
solution  (p.  93)^  and  leaying  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously;  the  bromide 
tiien  separates  out  first  in  small  needle-shaped  czystals: 

Uwig. 

12  C .      72    ....    17-87 

15  H    „ _ 15    ....      3-72 

4  Sn  ..- 236    ....     58-56 

Br  80     ....     19-85     20*50 

(C*H*)«Stt*Br 403    ....  100*00 

NUrate,  —  Obtained,  together  with  nitrate  of  ethylene-stannethyl,  by 
treating  the  mixture  of  the  radicals  precipitated  by  water  from  the  oold 
alcoholic  solution  (p.  93),  with  nitrate  of  silver,  whereby  they  are  converted 
into  nitrates.  As  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  it  may  be  obtained 
tolerably  pure  by  repeatedly  treating  the  mixture  of  the  nitrates  with 
cold  ether  and  recrystallizing  from  the  ethero-alcoholio  solution.  (See 
also  page  95.)  But  to  obtain  a  perfectly  pure  salt,  it  is  necessary  to  decom- 
pNOse  the  pure  iodide  with  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
silver  dissolved  in  alcohol. —r  Crystallizes  in  small,  shining,  tolerably 
hard  crystals,  which  bum  away  without  detonation  when  heated.  (Lowig.) 

LOwig. 

12  C 72    ....     18-70    18-32 

15  H ..^.. ,.       15     ....      3-89    ....:...      4-67 

4Sn  236    ....    61-30 

0 8     ....      2-09 

NO« 64    ....    1402    13'67 

(C*H»)»8a<0,NO»   385    ....  lOOOO 


f  Methylostannethyl.   (C*H«)»Sn». 

This  compound  and  ethylostannethyl  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
last  portions  precipitated  by  water  from  the  cold  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  radicals,  and  are  diatingoished  from  the  preceding  portions  by  their 
greater  volatility. 

Cf/en/a/aoff. 

12  C ^ 72        35-12 

15  H 15        7-32 

2  Sn « 118         57-56 


(C*H»>>Srf 205        .,      10000 

Oxide.  (C*H»)Sn*0.  — Obtained  by  treating  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  pure  sulphate  (prepared  as  described  on  page  93),  with  baryta- 
water;  evaporating  the  whole  to  dryness  at  80'';  affitatine  the  lesidue  with 
absolute  alcohol;  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  under  a  bell-jar  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  When  the  liquid  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  concen* 
tration,  beautiful,  transparent,  prismatic  crystals  are  formed,  consisting 
of  the  hydrated  oxide,  probably  containing  water  of  crystallization. 
(Seealaop.94.)  "^      . 

The  crystals  melt  below  100^  to  an  oily  liquid^  and  yolatilize  very 
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gnMlualljr.  If  they  be  melted  over  the  water-bath,  and  a  glass  rod 
moistenefl  with  hydrochloric  acid  held  over  the  liouid,  white  fumes  are 
formed.  Placed  under  a  bell-jar  over  oil  of  vitriol,  they  diminish  con- 
tinually in  weight,  but  without  losing  their  transparency;  over  quick- 
lime Uiey  become  somewhat  opaque.  The  hydrated  oxide  dissolves 
sparingly  in  water,  but  with  tolerable  facility  even  in  dilute  alcohol,  and 
likewise  in  ether.  It  has  a  caustic,  penetrating,  and  persistent  taste; 
blues  reddened  litmns-paper,  and  separates  ammonia,  magnesia,  oxide  of 
sine,  &c  from  their  solutions.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  quickly  absorbs 
carbonic  acid,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  it  by  quicklime.  Its  salts, 
with  the  exception  of  the  nitrate,  are  crystallizable,  and  are  all  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

.  SulphaU.  —  Preparaium  (pp.  93,  94).  Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  in  beautiful  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air, 
and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

DrUd  at  50''.  Uwig. 

12  C... 72  ....  28-45  2801  to  28-43 

15  H  15  ....   5-93  5-94  „  624 

2  Sn  118  ....  46-60 

Q  ^ g  ^^^^  3*21 

^ZZ'ZZl      40  "1     15-81  15-56  M  15-79 

(C*H»)«Sii«0,SO»   253  ....  iaO-00  ^~' 

Iodide,  —  Preparation  (pp.  93-95).  To  obtain  the  compound  pure,  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  oxide  is  agitated  with  aqueous  faydriodic  acid, 
ether,  and  a  auantity  of  water  sufficient  to  separate  the  ethereal  solution  of 
the  iodide,  which  solution  is  then  evaporated.  The  iodide  then  remains, 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  water;  and,  after  the  removal  of  the  water, 
it  is  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  after  a 
while  decanted. 

Transparent,  colourless,  mobile,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  of  sp.  gr. 
1*850;  has  .a  ▼ery  pungent  odour,  and  attacks  the  eyes  and  nose  like 
oil  of  mustard.  Boils  bistween  180°  and  200°;  but  nevertheless  vola- 
tilizes completely  when  kept  for  some  time  over  the  water-bath.  Mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether;  dissolves  very  sparingly  in 
water,  but  readily  in  hydrated  alcohol. 

L8wig. 


12  C 

72  .. 

..  21-75  .... 
..   4-53  .... 
..  35-65 
..  3807  .... 

....  21-96  ....  22-06  ....  21-83 

15  H 

15  .. 

4-58  ....   4-68  ....   4-71 

2  Sn 

118  .. 

I  

126  .. 

37-93  ....  37-55 

(C^H»)»Sn«I  331     ..-  100-00 

lodcUe,  —  When  iodine  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oxide  of 
methylostannethyl  as  long  as  its  colour  is  destroyed,  small  shining 
etystals  of  the  lodate  separate  out,  while  the  iodide  remains  in  solution. 
The  iodate  detonates  slightly  when  heated. 

iE^romuftf.*^  Obtained  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  iodide,  viz.,  by 
treating  the  oxide  with  hydrobromic  acid,  or,  by  saturating  the  alcoholic 
aolntion  of  tlie  oxide  with  bromine,  agitating  with  ether  and  waiter,  and 
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eyaporating  the  ethereal  solution.    Sp.  gr.  1*630.     Resemhles  the  iodide 
in  most  of  itn  proporties. 

L»«ig. 

12  C 72    ....    25-26 

15  H    15     ....      5-26 

2Sn  118     ....     41*41 

Br  •  80    ....    2807     27*66 

(C<H»)»Sii*Br  285     ....  lOO'OO 

Bromate,  — Similar  to  the  iodate. 

Chloride,  —  Obtained  similarly  to  the  iodide  and  bromide.  It  like- 
wise separates  immediately  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  sulphate.  —  Transparent,  colourless,  strongly 
refracting  liquid,  having  a  more  powerful  odour  and  greater  volatility  than 
the  iodide  or  bromide.  Sp.  gr.  1*320.  Miscible  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol  and  ether. 


12  C 

.....       72-0    . 

..    29*95 
6-24 
..    4909 
..     14-72     ... 

Uwig. 

15  H 

15-0    . 

2Sd    

118*0    . 

CI 

35-4     . 

....     14-55 

(C*H»)»SnH:i    

240*4     . 

...  100*00 

NUnUe.  —  Obtained  by  adding  dilate  nitric  acid  to  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  base;  agitating  with  ether;  then  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  to  separate  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  salt;  and  evaporating  the 
latter.  The  nitrate  then  remains  as  a  syrupy  mass,  which  at  lower  tem- 
peratures assumes  the  form  of  a  transparent;^  colourless,  varnish-like  body; 
it  dissolves  readily  in  ether,  and  bams  with  a  dull  light  bat  without 
detonation.  (Lowig.) 

Ltfwig; 

12  C 72     ....     26-97 

15  H    15     ....       6-62 

2  Sn  118     ....     44-19 

O    8     ....      300 

N0»    54     ....     20-22     2060 

{C*H»)»Sn«0,NO»  267     ....  100*00 


f  EthyloBtannethyl.   (C*H»)«Sn* 


For  the  formation  of  this  oompoimd,  see  pp.  93,  94. 

Oxide.  (C^H*)*SnK).  — Obtained  from  the  sulphate  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  oxide  of  methylostannethyl  (p.  102).  Crystallizes  from 
the  alcoholic  solution,  as  a  hydrate,  in  warty  nodules.  It  is  a  strong 
base,  though  not  quite  so  powerful  as  the  oxide  of  methylostannethyl; 
has  a  sharp  caustic  taste;  blues  red  litmus  paper;  and  separates  ammonia 
and  the  metallic  oxides  from  their  salts.    It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water; 
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readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether;  absorhs  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from  the 
air;  and  forms  crystallizable  salts  readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 


20  C 

HydraUd  Oxide, 
120     .. 

..     3015     ... 
..       6-28     ... 
..     59-31 
..       201 
..       2-25 

28*00 

25  H    .... 

25     .. 

6*41 

4  Sn  ... 

236     .. 

O 

HO... 

8     .. 

9     .. 

(C*H*)«Sn*0,HO 398     ....  100-00 

The  hydrate  with  which  the  above  analysis  was  made  had  been  kept  for  some  time 
in  the  liquid  state  oyer  the  water-bath,  and  was  not  quite  free  from  carbonic  acid. 

SulphcUe.  "^  Preparation  (pp.  93,94).  —  Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  in  small  crystalline  needles,  which  quickly  become  opaque  when 
exposed  to  the  air^  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water^  and  less  soluble  in 
alcohol  than  sulphate  of  methylostannethyl. 

Ldwig. 


20  C 

25  H 

120     . 

25     . 

236     . 

8     . 

40     . 

..     27-97     .... 
...       5-82     .... 
...     5503 
..       1-86 
..       9-32     .... 

....     27-31     .. 
....       601     .. 

...       9-20     .. 

-     27-53     .. 
5-98     . 

.       9-17     .. 

..     2711 
5*75 

4  Sn 

O 

S0» 

8-91 

rOH^)*Sn^0,SO» 

429     . 

..  10000 

Iodide.  —  Prepared  like  the  iodide  of  methylostannethyl  (pp.  93-95). 
Thick,  oily,  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1 724.  Reduced  by  potassium 
and  sodium. 


20  C  . 

25  H  . 

4Sn. 

I    . 


Lowig. 

120     .. 

..     23-67     .... 

....     23-75     ....     22-90 

25     .. 

..       4-93     .... 

....       5-08     ....       6-21 

236     .. 

..     46-55 

126     .. 

..     24-85     .... 

....     25-62     ....     26-43 

(OH«)«Sn^I    507     ....  100-00 

This,  and  the  other  haloid  compounds  of  ethylostannethyl,  differ 
from  the  corresponding  compounds  of  methylostannethyl,  only  in  being 
more  viscid  and  having  a  lower  specific  gravity;  in  odour,  and  in  their 
relation  to  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  they  closely  resemble  the  methy- 
lostannethyl compounds;  and  they  are  prepared  by  precisely  similar 
processes. 

Bromide,  —  Less  viscid  than  the  iodide.  Sp.gr.  1*48.  Reduced  by 
potaj»sium  and  sodium. 

Uwig. 

20  C 

25  H 

4  Sn  

Br  80    ....     17-36     17*40 

(C<H*)*Sn^Br  461     ....  10000 

The  lodate  and  Brcmate  of  Eihylo-stannethyl  separate  out  on  adding 
iodldine  or  bromine  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oxide. 

Chloride,  —  Resembles    the    bromide.      Sp.  gr.    1*30.     Reduced  by 
•potassium  and  sodium. 


120    .. 

..     26-03 

25     .. 

5-42 

236     .. 

..     51-19 

80     .. 

..     17-36     

106  ethylene:  primary  nucleus  c<h«, 

L6wig. 

20  C 120-0     ....    28-82 

25  H 250    ....       6C0 

4  Sn   2360    ....    56*68 

CI    35-4     ....       8-50 8-14 

(C<H«)«Sii*Cl    416-4     ....  100-00 

irt<raftf.  —  (C*H»)»Sn*0,NO».— Prepared  like  the  corresponding  salt 
of  methjiostannetlijl,  which  it  resembles  in  its  properties.  (Lowig.) 

Six-fourths  Stannethpl     (C*H»)*Sn«  1 

When  alcohol  was  added  in  small  quantities  to  the  dark  red  ethereal 
solution  of  the  mass  A  (p.  93),  the  liquid  became  decolorized,  and  a  dark 
greasy  mass  separated,  which,  in  two  experiments,  was  found  to  oontaia 
19-45  and  20*89  p.c.  G,  and  4*17  and  4'61H,  (quantities  pretty  nearly 
agreeing  with  the  formula  (OHYSn*,  which  requires  20'4dG  and  425H. 
—  The  ethereal  solution  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  yielded  a  white 
powder,  which  dried  np  to  a  coherent  mass,  probably  consisting  of  the 
oxide  of  the  same  radical.  Dried  at  100°,  it  yielded  18*12  to  18*60  p.o.  C, 
and  41 8  to  4*33H;  the  formula  (C*H«)*Sn«0,  requiring  2009C,  and 
4-5 IH.  On  dissolving  this  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with 
alcohol,  shaking  up  the  solution  with  water  and  ether,  and  evaporating 
the  ethereal  solution,  a  nacreous  salt  was  obtained,  containing  7*20  per 
cent  of  chlorine;  the  formula  (C*H')*Sn'Cl  requires  736  p.c.  —  The 
original  clear  ethereal  solution  often  deposited  a  grey  powder,  which  was 
scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  had  a  pungent  odour;  and  took  fire 
when  timing  nitric  acid  was  poured  upon  it.  It  appeared  to  consist  of 
the  iodide  (C*H')*Sn*I,  its  analysis  giving  58'8  and  58-6  p.c  Sn,  15-5  C, 
3*8  H,  and  21-1 1,  while  the  formula  requires  59*2  Sn,  160  C,  3*5  H,  and 
21*3  T.  But  the  quantities  of  these  several  compounds  obtained  were  too 
small  to  render  these  results  of  much  value.  (Lowig.) 


f  Plnmbides  of  Ethyl  or  Plumbeihyls. 

Lowio.  J.pr.  Chem.  60,  304;  Ann,  Pharm.  88,  318. 

These  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on 
plumbide  of  sodium,  containing  1  pt.  sodium  to  6  pts.  lead.  On  agitating 
the  resulting  mass  with  ether,  and  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution, 
there  remains  a  mixture  of  several  plnmbides  of  ethyl,  which  have  not 
yet  been  separated  from  one  another,  the  separation  being  very  difficulty 
m  consequence  of  the  ereat  similarity  of  their  physical  properties.  •— 
These  radicals  are  penectly  colourless,  tolerably  mobile,  volatile,  and 
have  a  powerful  odour.  They  do  not  fume  in  the  air,  but  when  set  on 
fire,  they  bum  and  give  off  dense  clouds  of  oxide  of  lead*  When  strong 
nitric  acid  is  poured  upon  them,  they  take  fire;  and  in  contact  with  iodine 
or  bromine,  especially  with  the  latter,  they  explode  with  violence.  They 
are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  or  ether.  The 
ethereal  or  alcoholic  solution  when  exposed  to  the  air,  deposits  aa 
amorphous  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
forms  crystal lizable  salts  with  acids;  and  in  solution  there  remainB  a 
strongly  alkaline  base,  the  oxide  of  Methyloplun^belkyl^  (C^H')'Pb^  (so 
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oalled  from  its  analogy  to  methyl,  C'H'\  the  radical  of  which  constitutes 
the  principal  portion  of  the  prodact  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of 
ethyl  on  plumbide  of  sodium. 

Oxide  of  MethyloplumbethyL  (OH»)Tb*0.— Obtained  as  a  hydrate  by 
adding  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with  alcohol,  to  the  alcoholic 
aolution  of  the  mixed  radicals  as  long  as  metallic  silver  is  precipitated; 
filtering  from  the  silver;  agitating  the  resulting  solution  of  nitrate  of 
methyloplumbethyl  with  alcoholic  potash  and  afterwards  with  ether; 
adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  separate  the  ethereal  solution  of 
the  oxide;  and  evaporating  the  ether  in  a  retort.  Pure  hydrated  oxide 
of  methyloplumbethyl  then  remains  in  the  form  of  a  thick  oily  liquid, 
which  solidifies  after  a  while  in  a  crystalline  mass,  slippery  to  the  touch 
like  hydrate  of  potash.  It  is  volatile,  and  forms  white  fumes  when  a 
rod  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  held  over  it.  When  heated,  it 
gives  off  white  vapours,  which  excite  powerful  sneesing,  —  a  property 
which  also  belongs  to  the  radical  itself  and  many  of  its  compounds.  The 
hydrate  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
The  solutions  have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction;  a  sharp,  disagreeable, 
caustic  taste;  and  produce  an  extremely  unpleasant  sensation  in  the 
throat. 

Carbonate,  —  The  hydrated  oxide  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air.  By  leaving  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oxide  to  evaporate  in 
the  air,  the  carbonate  is  obtained  in  small  hard  crystals.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Alcohol  con* 
taining  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolves  it  with  effervescence.  It  has  a  strong 
burning  taste. 


13  C  

15  H  

78  . 
.   15  . 
.  208  . 
.   24  . 

...  2400  ... 
...   4-62  ... 
...  64  00  ... 
...   7-38  ... 

23-93  . 

4-74  . 

63-87  . 

7-46  . 

..  23-40 
5  00 

2  Pb 

3  O  

..  63-74 
7-86 

(C<H*)'Pb«0,CO» ... 

.  325  .. 

..  10000  ... 

100-00  . 

..  10000 

Sulphate.  (C*H»)»Pb*0,SO'.  —When  sulphuric  acid  is  added  by  drops 
to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oxide,  leaving  the  base  in  excess,  a 
dazzling  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  the  sulphate  is  obtained,  which 
inust  be  washed  with  alcohol  and  afterwards  with  ether.  The  salt  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  absolute  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  dissolves 
Veadily  in  alcohol  mixed  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  From  tho 
acid  solution  it  crystallizes  in  tolerably  large,  hard,  shining  octohedral 
crystals. 

Lowig. 


12  C  

15  H  

72  ... 

15  ... 

.  20-90  .... 
.   4-30  .... 
.  60-60  .... 
.   2-54  .... 
.  11-66  .... 

....  20  30  ... 
....   4-48  ... 
....  61-40  ... 
....   208  ... 
....  11-74  ... 

.  20-33 
4-60 

2  Pb 

O  

S0»  

208  ... 

......   8  ... 

40  ... 

.  60-30 
.   3-10 
.  11-67 

59*5  ....  60-6  ....  60-4 


C"H»Pb>0,SO«  343  ..»  100-00     10000  ....  lOO'OO 

Iodide,  —  (C*H")'Pb'I  ?  Formed  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  potassium 
on  sulphate  of  methyloplumbethyl.  Very  instable.  When  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  sulphate 
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acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  shaken  up  with  ether,  the 
ethereal  solution  of  iodide  of  methyloplumbethjl  separated  by  water, 
and  left  to  e7aporate,  iodide  of  lead  separates  from  it  in  considerable 
quantity.  Bj  rapid  evaporation,  a  colourless  oily  residue  is  obtained, 
having  a  penetrating  odour;  and  likewise  yielding  a  deposit  of  iodide 
of  lead.  If  the  oompound,  while  yet  andecomposed,  be  distilled  with  water,  the 
separation  of  iodide  of  lead  takes  place  immediately,  and  the  watery  vapoar  which 
passes  over  is  accompanied  by  a  colourless,  mobile,  very  pon^pent  liquid,  hsTing  an 
odour  like  that  of  oil  of  mustard  and  no  longer  subject  to  spontaneous  decomposition. 
This  liquid  was  found  to  contain:  2511  p.c.  C,  5*70  H,  36*58  Pb,  and  34*16  I, 
numbers  agreeing  pretty  nearly  with  the  formula  (C<H*)"Pb<P  [or  {Ae?Pb)*I»],  which 
requires  25*02  C,  5*24  H,  36*40  Pb,  and  33*34  I. 

Bromide.  —  Obtained  by  addhig  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bromide  of 
potassium  to  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  in  alcohol  containing  sulphuric 
acid;  agitating  the  whole  with  ether;  then  with  water  to  separate  the 
ethereal  solution;  and  evaporating  the  latter.  The  bromide  then  crystal- 
lizes in  long  needles. 

Uwig. 

12  C  72    ....    19*20 

15  H  15     ....       4  00 

2Pb 208     ....     55-47 

Br 80    ....    31*33    20*98    ....    21*23 

(C*H»)»Pb»Br 375    ..•  10000 

Chloride,  —  Obtained  by  adding  chloride  of  barium  to  a  solution  of 
the  sulphate  in  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid;  agitating  with  ether; 
separating  the  ethereal  solution  by  water;  and  leaving  it  to  evaporate. 
Crystallizes  in  beautiful,  long,  needles,  having  a  strong  lustre,  and  giving 
off  a  strong  odour  of  oil  of  mustard  when  gently  heated.  When  heated 
in  a  glass  tube,  they  detonate  slightly  even  at  a  moderate  heat,  yielding 
chloride  of  lead  and  metallic  lead. 

L«wig. 

12  C  ^ 720     ....     21*79     21*58     ....     21*51 

15  H 150     ....       4*54     4-85     ....       4*71 

2  Pb    208-0     ....     62-96     62*66     ....     62*74 

CI 35-4     ....     10-71     10-54     ....     10-58 

(Cm«)»Pb*Cl 330*4     ....  10000     99-63     ....     99*54 

Nitrate.  —  Obtained  by  decomposing  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
plumbethyls  (p.  107.)  with  nitrate  of  silver.  —  On  evaporating  the  alco- 
holic solution,  the  salt  remains  in  the  form  of  a  colourless,  viscid  liquid^ 
which  smells  like  butter,  has  a  burning  taste,  and  solidifies  after  a  while 
in  a  crystalline,  unctuous  mass.  Decomposed  by  heat,  with  slight  deto- 
nation. Dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  m  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution, 
when  slowly  evaporate<l^  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  lead. 
(Lowig.) 

Uwig. 


12  C  

72  .. 

..  20*17 

15  H  

t  Pb 

15  .. 

208  .. 

4*20 
..  58*26 

o 

8  .. 

2'2A 

NO*  

54  ....  15*13  

14*65    ....     14*89 
(C*H*)»Pb»0,NO» ....    357    ....  100*00 
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H  Hydrargethyl.    c*H»Hg». 

Strecxer.     Compt,  rend.  39,  57. 
DuNHAUPT.     Cftem.  Gai.  1854,  263,  392. 

Not  known  in  the  separate  state.  Obtained  as  an  iodide  by  tbe 
action  of  mercury  on  iodide  of  ethyl  (Strecker);  and  as  a  chloride  or 
bromide  by  decomposing  mercuric  chloride  or  bromide  with  bismethyl 
(p.  87). 

HydrcUed  Oxide,  C*H*Hg*0,HO.  —  Obtained  by  decomposing  a  boil- 
ing alcoholic  solution  of  the  chloride  with  oxide  of  silver,  filtering, 
distilling  off  the  alcohol,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo.  The  hydrate  then 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  oil,  which  is  strongly  alkaline  and 
bums  and  blisters  the  skin.  It  decomposes  the  salts  of  ammonia,  but  not 
those  of  potash  or  magnesia,  and  forms  precipitates  with  solutions  of 
alumina,  zinc,  copper,  tin,  gold,  and  platinum.  With  a  large  excess  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  forms  a  white  precipitate,  which  after  a  while 
turns  yellow,  brown,  and  black.  — With  metallic  zinc,  it  forms  zinc-ethyl 
and  amalgam  of  zinc.  It  combines  with  acids,  forming  crystallizable  salts; 
the  carbonate,  monobasic  phosphate,  sulphate,  nitrate,  acetate,  and  oxalate 
have  been  obtaiued.  (Diinhaupt) 

Carbonate.  Prepared  by  decomposing  the  chloride  with  carbonate  of 
silver  at  a  gentle  heat.  Crystallizes  with  difficulty,  and  is  easily  decom- 
posed by  heat,  Aoi^B  decompose  it  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid. 
(Diinhaupt,) 

Stdphide.  OH'H^'S.  —  Sulphide  of  ammonium  added  to  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  chloriik  of  hydrargethyl,  throws  down  this  compound  in 
the  form  of  a  yellowish  white  pulverulent  precipitate,  easily  soluble  in 
excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Dissolves  also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
The  alcoholic  solution  decomposes  by  evaporation,  yielding  sulphide  of 
mercury;  the  ethereal  solution  yields  the  compound  in  the  crystalline 
form  with  only  slight  decomposition.  It  gave  by  analysis  81*05  p.  c.  H«;, 
8*95  C,  1*96  H,  and  6*10  S;  the  above  formula  requires  81.63  Hg,  9*79  C, 
205  H,  and  6*53  Hg.  (Diinhaupt.) 

Iodide,  C^H'Hg*!.  —  1.  Obtained  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  hydrated  oxide  with  alcoholic  iodine  as  long  as  the  colour  of  the 
latter  disappears.  (Diinhaupt.^  2.  By  the  action  of  mercury  on  iodide 
of  ethyl  in  diffused  daylight.  (Strecker.)  It  if  decompnsed  by  direct  sunshine, 
and  hence  Frankland  (YIII,  362)  failed  in  obtaining  it.  —  Soluble  in  boiling  ether 
and  alcohol,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  white  and  very  brilliant  lamime. 
(Diinhappt,  Strecker.)  Insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ammonia  and 
in  potash-ley,  from  whicb  it  crystallizes  undecomposed.  (Strecker.)  Vola- 
tilizes without  decoropositiou.  (Diinhaupt,)  Sublimes  at  lOO*',  but  requires 
a  much  stronger  heat  to  melt  it.  (Strecker.)  Yields  by  aualysis,  36*18 
p.  c.  iodine,  the  formula  requiring  35*65.  (Diinhaupt ) 

Bromide.  C*H*Hg'Br.  —  1.  Obtained  by  mixing  the  hydrated  oxide 
with  hydrobromic  acid. — 2.  By  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bromine  to 
an  alc(>holic  solution  of  the  hydrated  oxide  till  the  colour  of  the  bromine 
becomes  permanent:  bromate  of  hydrargethyl  is  then  formed  at  the  same 
time.  —  3.  By  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  bismethyl  and  mercuric 
bromide.  —  Resembles  the  chloride.  Analysis  gives  25*84  p.  c.  Hg; 
caloulation,  25*89.  (Diinhaupt.) 
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Chloride.  C*H*Hg^l.  —  1.  Precipitated  by  chloride  of  sodium  from 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  nitrate.  (Strecker.)  —  2.  Bj  the  action  of 
protochloride  of  mercury  on  bismethyl.  (Diinhaupt,  p.  87.)  Forms  light, 
crystalline  iridescent  laminae  hav^ing  a  silvery  lustre.  Sublimes  at  40°  in 
thin  laminae  without  prerious  fusion,  but  at  lOO''  it  melts  to  a  clear  oily 
Jiquid,  and  then  evaporates  completely.  Heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  burns 
with  a  weak  flame,  diflusing  a  very  unpleasant  odour.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  sparingly  in  ether  and  in  cold  alcohol,  but 
freely  in  boiling  alcohol.  Analysis  gives  76'23  p.c.  Hg,  8*73  to  9*62  C, 
1-45  to  2-00  H,  and  13'67  CI,  the  formula  requiring  75*63  Hg,  9 '060, 
1*90  H,  and  13-41  CI.  (Dunhaupt.) 

I^itrate.  C*H*Hg*,NO«.  —  Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  hydrargethyl,  forms  a  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver  and  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  hydrargethyl,  which  when  evaporated  yields  the  salt 
in  colourless  prisms.  (Strecker.) 

Cyanide,  C*H*Hg*Cy  ?  —  Formed  by  saturating  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  hydrated  oxide  with  strong  hydrocyanic  acid.  Crystallizes 
readily.  Very  volatile ;  when  heated  in  a  tube,  it  emits  a  vapour  which 
has  an  extremely  repulsive  odour,  attacks  the  respiratory  organs  strongly, 
and  appears  to  be  highly  poisonous :  a  carbonaceous  residue  is  left  in  the 
tube.     The  cyanide  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Diinhaupt.) 

Mercury  also  forms  a  oompoand  with  methyl,  vis  : 

HYDUARaoMETHYL  C'H'Hg*.  —  This  compound  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  an  iodide  by  the  action  of  metallic  mercury  on  iodide  of  methyl, 
under  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays.  In  about  a  week,  the  liquid 
solidifies  in  a  colourless  crystalline  mass.  By  treating  this  mass  with 
ether,  the  iodide  of  hydrargomethyl  is  dissolved  and  may  thus  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  remaining  metallic  mercury  and  the  small  quantity  of 
iodide  of  mercury  formed  at  the  same  time.  Very  little  gas  is  given  oflT 
during  the  reaction.  ^ 

Hydrargomethyl  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  free  state.  The 
iodide  is  a  white  solid  body,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  pretty 
readily  in  alcohol,  and  very  easily  in  ether  and  in  iodide  of  methyl.  By 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  either  of  these  solutions,  the  iodide  is  obtained 
in  small  nacreous,  crystalline  laminoQ.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is 
slightly  volatile,  emitting  a  peculiar  and  unpleasant  odour;  the  vapour 
when  inhaled  leaves  a  nauseous  taste  on  the  palate,  which  lasts  for 
several  days.  At  100°,  the  iodide  is  much  more  volatile,  the  crystals 
disappearing  completely  when  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  at  that 
temperature.  At  143°,  it  melts  and  sublimes  without  decomposition, 
condensing  in  extremely  thin,  shining,  crystalline  laminae.  Gives  by 
analysis  357  p.c.  C,  0  90  H,  and  3656  1,  the  formula  C'H'Hg'I  re- 
quiring 3-51  C,  0-88  H,  and  36  95  I.  (Fraukland.) 

Iodide  of  hydrargomethyl  in  contact  with  ammonia  or  with  the  fixed 
alkalis,  is  converted  into  oxide  of  hydrargomethyly  which  is  dissolved  by 
an  excess  of  either  of  these  reagents;  and  the  solutions  thus  formed 
yield  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  a  flocculent  precipitate  of  sulphide  of 
hydrargomethyX  having  a  faint  yellowish  colour,  and  a  peculiar  and  most 
intolerable  odour.  (Frankland,  Ann.  Pfiami,  85,  381.)  IT 
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Berqman.     Opusc,  1^251;  3,  364  and  370. 

Westrumb.     Kleinephye.  ehem,  Ahh,  1,  1. 

RiCHTER.     Neuere  Gegenstande,  8,  92. 

Thomson.     Fhil.  Trans,  1808,  fi3 

Berard.     Ann.  C/tim.  73,  263;  also  A.  Tr.  1.9,  2,  265. 
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DoBERBiNER.     Sckw,  16,  107,  and  23,  QH, 
DuLONO.^  Jiiem.  de  la  Glasse  des  Se.  math,  etphys,  de  V Institute  Ann^ 

1813-14-15,  p.  cxcix;  abstr.,  Schw.  17,  229. 
Gay-Lu88ac.    Ann,  Ckim.  Phys.  46,  218;  tkiaoSchw.  62,  441;  also  Anr^ 

Pharm.  1,20. 
Turner.     Phil.  Mag.  Ann.  9,  16 J;  also  Schw.  62,  444;  also  Br.  Arch, 

38,  159,  — Phil.  Mag.  Ann.,  10,  348;  also -inn.  Pharm.  1,  22;  also 

Pogg.  24,  166. 
Oraham.     Salts.     Ann,  Pharm.  29,  2. 
BussY.     Double  Salts.     J.  Pharm.  24,  609;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  29,  312; 

also  J.  pr.  Ghem.  16,  395. 
Berlin.     Doable  Chromium-Salts.    Berzelius,  Jahreshericht.  24,  244;  and 

more  fully:  BerzeliuSy  Lehrb.  Ausg.  5,  3,  10867 
BAMMELbBERG.     Crystallo-chemical  monograph   on  Oxalic-acid  and  its 

salts.    Pogg.  93,  24. 

OxaliHure,  Kleesdure,  Sauerkleesdure,  SauerkUesaUsdnre,  koMigt  Sdure,  Aeide 
ojraiique,  Aeide  carbmuux. 

History.  — Savqjy  in  1773,  and  Wiegler  in  1779,  first  obtained  oxalic 
acid  in  the  form  of  a  sublimate  and  an  aqueous  distillate  by  heating  salt 
of  sorrel.  Scheele  first  prepared  it  from  salt  of  sorrel  by  means  of  sub- 
acetate  of  lead,  and  showed  that  the  acid  thus  obtained  was  identical  with 
the  acid  of  sugar  previously  obtained  from  sugar  and  nitric  acid,  and 
investigated  by  Bergm^. 

Sources,  In  the  free  state;  In  the  juice  of  chick-peas?  —  In  Boletus 
sulfurtus.  —  2.  In  oxalate  of  ammonia:  In  guano.  —  3.  As  acid  oxalate 
of  potash:  In  Oxalis  acetosella  and  comiculata,  Rumcx  acetoseUa  and 
ac€tosa,  and  Geranium  acetosum;  also  in  Sjpinacia  oleracea  and  Phytolacca 
dtcandra  (Braconnot),  in  Rheum  palmatum,  and  in  the  Ilerba  Bella- 
donncB,  —  4.  As  oxalate  of  soda:  In  Salsola  Kali  and  Soda,  and  in  various 
species  of  Salicomia  (Ann.  Pharm,  16,  86.)  —  5.  As  oxalate  of  lime: 
According  to  Scheele,  in  Radix  Rhubarb.,  Alcanna,  Apii,  Bistort.,  Cardo- 
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patta,  Curcumas,  Didamni  cdbi^  Fcsniculi,  Gentianas  rubrce,  JEKrundi- 
narice,  Lapathi  actUiy  LiquiriticB,  Mandragorm^  Ononidis  spinosoe,  Ireas 
fioreaU  It,  nostratis,  Rhaharb,  tuecid,  SaponaricB,  ScUlce,  Sigilli  Salam, 
TarmerUUlce,  VcUerianas,  Zedoaria  and  ZingiherU;  in  Cortex  Berberidisy 
CanelL  alba,  Oascarill,  Ca^,  caryophyllatoB,  Camce  fistul.,  Chinee,  Cinr 
nam,,  Culibaban,  Frangulas,  Fraxinij  Quercus,  Samhuci,  Simarubce,  Ligni 
iancti  and  Ulmi.  According  to  others,  in  Radix  Betce  vtUgaris,  Corni 
JloHdiE,  Lathyri  twberod,  PceonicB  of,,  and  Vincetoxici;  in  Cortex  Oeof- 
froyo!  Surinamensis  and  Jamaicensis;  KopaUci,  QuassUs,  Farobo,  Fseudo- 
chinas,  and  Winteranta;  in  Lignum  Campechiense ;  in  Stipites  Bulca- 
marw;  in  Jlerba  JEsctUi  Hippocastani,  BeUadonnoe  and  MetembryaiUhemi 
cryatallini.  According  to  Fourcroy  &  Vauquelin  {J,  Phy%.  68,  429),  it 
occars  in  the  greater  number  of  plants.  According  to  Braconnot  {Ann, 
Chim,  PhyB,  28,  318;  also  Schw,  45,  156),  it  constitutes  half  the  substance 
of  many  lichens,  and  by  their  decay  enters  into  the  constitution  of  the 
vegetable  soil  of  rocks.  —  Also  in  beer-yeast  (K.  Schmidt).  —  During 
the  most  vigorous  period  of  growth,  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  completely 
dissolved  in  the  contents  of  the  cells,  not  through  the  medium  of  an  acid, 
for  malic  and  citric  acids  do  not  dissolve  it,  but  by  the  action  of  vegetable 
albumin.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  growth,  the  oxalate  of 
lime  separates  in  the  cells  in  microscopic  square-based  octohedrons,  e.  g,^ 
in  the  cells  of  TradescaiUia  discolor  and  oi  various  cacti.  (K.  Schmidt, 
Ann.  Fharm.  61,  297.)  —  Oxalate  of  lime  occurs  in  rectangular  prisms 
acuminated  with  four  faces  resting  on  the  lateral  edges,  in  the  root  of /m 
florentina  (Raspail);  in  Fritillaria  Meleagtis,  SciUabifolia  and  markima, 
Narcissus,  Hyacinthus,  and  Amaryllis  (Jussieu);  m  Piper  MagnoHcefolium, 
Tradescantia,  Musa^  Calla  uEtheopica,  A  loe  verrucosa,  (Sprengel,  RudolpH, 
and  Kioser);  in  Crinum  latifolium,  Mirdbilis  Jalapa.  (DecandoUe,  Mem,, 
de  la  Soc.  d^Hist,  Natur,  4,  223  and  413.)  —  Oxalate  of  lime  likewise 
occurs  in  many  urinary  calculi  (Wollaston);  in  urinary  sediments 
(Prout);  in  very  small  quantity  in  the  urine  of  the  sea-eagle  (J.  Davy); 
in  the  Liquor  Allantoidis  of  the  cow  (Lassaigne);  in  the  mucus  of  the 
gall-bladder  of  men,  oxen,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  pikes,  and  in  microscopic 
square-based  octohedrons  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gravid  uterus 
(K.  Schmidt,  Ann,  Fharm,  61,  299);  also  in  the  Malpighian  vessels 
of  the  caterpillar  of  Sphinx  Convokndi  (Meckel,  K.  Schmidt.) — 6.  As 
ferrous  oxalate:  in  brown-coal  deposits. 

Formation.  1.  By  the  action  of  nitri^  acid  on  most  organic  compounds 
(VII.  123).  —-The  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  facilitates  the  fonnation  of  oxalic 
acid.  (E.  Kopp.  Compt.  rend.  24.  616.)  •^—2.  In  the  decomposition  of  cyanogen 
by  water  and  ammonia  (VII.  386,  387). —  3.  In  the  decomposition  of 
uric  acid  by  chlorine,  and  in  the  decomposition  of  the  urate  of  ammonia 
contained  in  guano.  —  4.  When  hydrate  of  potash  is  fused  at  a  gentle 
heat  with  various  organic  compounds  (VII.  135.)  Hence  Gay  -  Lussac  (S^cAto. 
58,  91,)  proposes  a  method  (not  yet  put  in  practice)  of  converting  tartrate  of  potash 
into  oxalate.  —  5.  In  the  preparation  of  potassium  from  carbonate  of  potash 
and  charcoal  (VII.  41). 

Preparation,  —  A  solution  of  acid  oxalate  of  potash  (salt  of  sorrel)  in 
hot  water,  is  treated,  according  to  Scheele's  method,  with  excess  of  sub- 
acetate  of  lead;  and  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lead  washed,  first  by 
frequently  pouring  water  upon  it  and  decanting,  the  water  being  reneweid 
every  time,  and  then  thoroughly  on  a  cloth  filter.     It  is  then  digested  for 
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several  days,  with  frequent  agitation  with  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol 
sufficient  to  couvert  all  the  1^  into  sulphate — viz.,  a  little  more  than 
49  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  to  68*6  pts.  of  acid  oxalate  of  potash  or  148  pts. 
of  dried  oxalate  of  lead  —  and  diluted  with  10  times  its  weight  of  water; 
the  aqueous  oxalic  acid  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  lead  by  filtration^ 
repeatedly  evaporated  and  cooled,  as  long  as  oxalic  acid  continues  to 
separate;  and  the  product  purified  by  recrystallization  from  any  sulphuric 
acid  that  may  remain  attached  to  it.  —  The  sulphuric  acid  may  also  be 
removed  by  djgesting  the  dilute  liquid  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxalate 
of  lead,  till  it  no  longer  forms  a  cloud  with  chloride  of  barium,  after  which 
the  filtrate  must  be  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  remove  any 
lead  that  may  have  been  dissolved.  —  If  the  oxalate  of  lead  has  not  been 
entirely  freed  from  acetate  of  potash  by  careful  washing  with  water,  the 
oxalic  acid  prepared  from  it  contains  acid  oxalate  of  potash,  which  when 
ignited  remains  in  the  form  of  carbonate;  from  this  impurity  the  oxalic 
acid  .may  be  freed  by  recrystallization,  the  potash-salt  separating  out 
first,  —  or  by  sublimation,  whereby  however  a  portion  of  the  acid  is 
decomposed.  —  Anthon  {Repert  84,  250)  recommends,  instead  of  sub- 
acetate  of  lead,  the  sulphate  which  occurs  so  abundantly  as  a  waste-product 
in  the  preparation  of  acetate  of  alumina.  For  this  purpose  he  saturates 
1  At.  (137*2  pts.)  of  salt  of  sorrel  in  the  state  of  hot  aqueous  solution, 
with  carbonate  of  potash;  digests  the  liquid  for  several  days,  stirring 
frequently,  with  2  At.  (304  pts.)  of  sulphate  of  lead;  decants  the  solution 
of  sulphate  of  potash  from  the  resulting  oxalate  of  lead  (which,  after 
thorough  washing,  should  dissolve  completely  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  which 
it  will  do  if  free  from  sulphate);  and  decomposes  it  by  continued  diges- 
tion with  2  At.  (98  pts.)  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  —  Another  method  is  to  saturate  the  salt  of  sorrel  with  carbonate 
of  potash,  add  chloride  of  barium  to  throw  down  oxalate  of  baryta,  and 
decompose  this  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  One  part  of  suear  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  8  pts.  nitric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*2  (1*38,  according  to  Schlesinger),  gently  at  first,  but  ultimately 
to  the  boiling-point;  the  liquid  eva|[>orated  in  a  oasin  and  cooled  to  the 
crystallizing  point  of  the  oxalic  acid;  and  the  mother-liquor  repeatedly 
evaporated,  with  fresh  quantities  of  nitric  acid,  as  long  as  crystals 
separate  out  on  cooling:  the  crystals  are  finally  purified  by  recrystalliza- 
tion. (Bergman.)  By  this  process,  3  pts.  of  sugar  and  30  pts.  nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1*2,  yield  1  pt.  of  oxalic  acid.  (Bergman.)  Instead  of  pure 
common  sugar,  moist  sugar  may  also  be  used,  or  the  brown  syrup  of  sugar, 
grape-sugar,  or  starch.  —  The  nitrous  fumes  evolved  in  the  process  are 
frequently  made  available  for  the  preparation  of  oil  of  vitriol  (II.  180). 
—  If  too  small  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid  be  used,  comparatively  little 
oxalic  acid  is  obtained,  the  chief  product  being  saccharic  acid  (artificial 
malic  acid),  which  remains  as  a  thick  brown  syrup  when  the  liquid  is 
evaporated,  but  may  be  c<mverted  into  oxalic  acid  by  digestion  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  nitric  acid. — Schlesinger  {Repert,  74,  24)  rightly 
recommends  the  use  of  a  larger  quantity  of  nitric  acid  from  the  beginning 
of  the  operation,  so  that  the  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  may  not  be  con- 
taminated with  a  viscid  mother-liquor,  which  can  neither  be  poured  off 
nor  absorbed  by  paper.  To  1  pt.  of  sugar  ho  therefore  takes  8  pts.  of 
nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*38,  without  further  addition  of  water;  evaporates 
the  liquid  to  •^,  after  heating  it  gradually  to  the  boiling-point;  and  thereby 
obtains  between  58  and  60  pts.  of  beautifully  crystallized  oxalic  acid 
from  100  pts.  of  sugar.    If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nitric  acid  has  been 
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nBedy  the  oolaurless  or  jellowieh  motheivliquor  cryBtallizes  in  the  form  of 
oxalic  acid  down  to  the  last  drop;  bnt  if  less  nitric  acid  has  been  added, 
the  mother-liquor  becomes  yellow  and  brown  bj  e7aj>oration,  and  requires 
a  further  addition  of  nitric  acid.  Schlesinger  likewise  recommends  that 
the  oxalic  acid  be  recrystallized  from  water  containiug  a  small  t^uantit^  of 
nitric  acid,  and  the  crystals  drained  on  a  funnel,  washed  with  a  little 
cold  water,  and  dried  between  bibulous  paper  at  a  medium  tempe- 
rature.— Oxalic  acid  prepared  with  nitric  acid  is  often  contaminated 
with  the  latter,  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  yellow  colouring  which 
it  imparts  to  the  cork  of  the  bottle  in  which  the  crystals  are  kept.  Ber- 
zelius  removes  this  nitric  acid  by  allowing  the  crystals  to  effloresce  in 
warm  air,  then  recrystallizing  from  hot  water,  again  learing  them  to 
effloresce,  recrystallizing,  and  so  forth. 

The  crystallized  hydrated  oxalic  acid  obtained  by  (1)  or  (2)  is  brought 
to  the  anhydrous  state  (C^HO^)  by  loug  continued  heating  over  the  water- 
bath,  or  by  sublimation.  —  Turner  first  dries  the  crystallized  acid  in  a 
basin  over  the  water-bath,  covering  the  basin,  first  with  a  sheet  of  thin 
bibulous  paper,  then  with  a  sheet  of  writing  paper,  and  lastly  with  a 
second  very  shallow  basin  filled  with  ice  or  cold  water;  he  then  heats  the 
lower  basin  to  177°  or  from  that  temperature  to  at  most  204^;  removes 
the  sublimed  needles  from  the  bibulous  paper  every  hour  with  a  feather; 
and  encloses  them,  while  yet  warm  and  before  they  have  absorbed 
moisture,  in  a  well  closed  bottle.  A  small  portion  of  the  acid  decomposes 
during  this  sublimation,  and  certain  products  of  decomposition  are 
absorbed  by  the  paper.  The  sublimed  acid,  when  dissolved  in  water, 
again  yields  the  common  hydrated  crystals,  showing  that  the  acid  has 
undergone  no  change  by  the  sublimation.  (Turner.) 

Froperiies,  As  obtained  by  sublimation:  Transparent,  colourless, 
slender,  hard  needles  (Turner);  by  heating  to  100®:  White  effloresced, 
pulverulent  mass.  The  acid  is  a  little  volatile,  even  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. (Faraday,  Pogg.  19,  550.)  It  may  b^  sublimed  at  100**; 
though  but  slowly;  more  quickly  between  ISO""  and  162^  without  any 
decomposition;  but  from  165''  to  204**,  -the  sublimation  goes  on  more 
rapidly,  and  a  slight  partial  decomposition  takes  place,  increasing  as  the 
temperature  rises.  At  212*^,  the  dry  acid  melts,  boils  briskly,  and 
evaporates,  with  partial  decomposition.  (Turner.)  The  dry  acid  neither 
sublimes  nor  decomposes  when  heated  to  110*^  in  a  retort  for  two  hours, 
but  begins  to  sublime  with  partial  decomposition  between  182^  and  150^; 
it  begins  to  melt  at  150*^,  is  completely  fused  at  180°,  and  boils  at  190°. 
(Duflos,  Schw.  62,  450).  —  The  acid  is  inodorous  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  the  vapours  which  it  gives  off  when  heated,  have  a  pungent  acid 
odour  and  excite  sneezing  and  coughing.  (Turner.)  Its  taste  is  more 
intensely  sour  than  that  of  any  other  organic  acid;  and  in  rather  lai^ 
quantities  e.a,  half  an  ounce,  it  acts  as  a  deadly  poison.  In  its  power  ot 
reddening  litmus,  it  likewise  surpasses  all  other  organic  acids.  Its 
solution  in  2000  pts.  of  water  still  exhibits  this  reaction.  When  heated 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  gives  off  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  in  equal 
volumes.  Its  solution  produces  a  cloud  in  a  few  minutes  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  gypsum. 

^  Dry  Gay-Lasiac 

Ondicacid.       ScTh^nard.       BertboUet 


2C 12  4C 24     26-67  26-67  25-13 

H 1  2H 2     2-22  274  ........  3  09 

4  0 32  8  0 64  7111  ........  7069  71*78 

(?H0* 45  C<H»0«  ....  90  100-00  100-00  ........  lOO'OO 
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Gay-Lnssac  k  Th^nard,  and  likewise  BerthoUet,  analysed  oxalate  of 
"J?®^^"?^  **  ^^^°>  ^^^^^  *n*y  ^  regarded  either  aa  CaO,C«HO*  or  as 

The  formula  C»HO*,  which  represents  oxalic  acid  as  a  monobasic  acid, 
18  supported  by  the  following  considerations:  1.  That  this  formula  is 
the  more  simple  of  the  two.  —  2.  That  oxalic  acid  may  be  formed  from 
cyano^n,  C»N,  that  is  to  say,  from  a  compound  containing  only  2  At.  C. 
—  3.  That  mdigotic  acid^  which  contains  HC,  is  converted  by  nitric  acid 
into  picric  acid  containing  12C,  and  oxalic  acid,  for  which  therefore  there 
remain  but  2C  from  the  indigotio  acid.  —  4,  That  the  formulffi  of  many 
oxalates  are  simpler  on  this  yiew. 

The  formula  C^H^O",  which  represents  the  acid  as  bibaeio,  is  in 
wjcordance  with  :  1.  The  even  number  of  atoms.  (VII.  198.)  —2.  The 
boilma:  point  (ibid,)  —  3.  The  great  tendency  of  the  acid  to  form  acid 
and  double  salts.  — 4.  The  fact  that  formic  acid,  CH'O*,  and  wood- 
spirit,  CH^C,  are  not  converted  into  oxalic  acid  by  oxidation  with  nitric 
acid.  (Gm.)  On  the  other  hand,  formic  acid,  which  is  a  compound  of  a 
lower  order,  may  be  formed  from  oxalio  acid. —  5.  That  oxalic  acid  may 
be  converted  into  oxamic  acid,  C*H»NO«,  whose  formula  cannot  be  halved; 
moreover  the  relation  between  this  acid  and  oxalio  acid  is  too  close  to 
adroit  of  the  supposition  that  oxalic  acid  contains  2C  and  oxamic  acid 
4C.  (Laurent.)  —  6.  If  oxalic  ether  be  regarded  a^  C*H»0,  CH)',  its  vapour 
willbemonatomiojbut  if  ite  formula  be  2 C*H*0,O0\  its  vapour  will  be 
diatomic,  like  those  of  other  compound  ethers  of  the  third  order. 
(Laurent.) 

The  radical-theory,  besides  the  acid  dried  as  completely  as  possible 
per  sej  assumes  the  existence  of  a  bypothetically  anhydrous  oxalio  acid 
=  "0  =  C'0»,  containing  therefore  3333  per  cent.  C,  and  06-67  0,  aB  it 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  metallic  oxalates  and  the  oxalic  ethers. 
According  to  this  view,  oxalic  acid  dried  per  se  is  not  (?H0*  (or  C*H^O0, 
but  HO,  C^O'  (or  2H0,  C*0«),  therefore  a  hydrate  of  oxalic  acid. 

LecomposUioni.  1.  The  acid  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  is  com- 
pletely resolved  into  water  and  gaseous  products,  without  deposition 
of  charcoal.  -—  2.  The  acid,  when  keaUd  in  a  basin  or  a  retort,  volatilizes, 
without  leaving  any  carbonaceous  residue,  partly  undecomposed,  partly 
resolved  into  water  and  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic 
Bpcid  gases,  partly  into  carbonic  and  formic  acids.  (Oay-Lussao.)  Equa- 
tion lor  the  first  decomposition: 

C<H«0«  «  2C0  +  2C02  +  2H0; 

for  the  second: 

C*H«0«  •  2C0«  +  CHW. 

The  aoid  containing  water  of  crystallization  melts  in  a  retort  at  98°,  and 
gives  off,  even  at  100®,  together  with  vapour  of  water  and  formic  acid,  a 
mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  gases  in  the  proportion  by 
volume  of  5  :  6;  this  evolution  of  gas  increases  considerably  between 
120^  and  130°,  and  continues  till  all  the  oxalic  acid  has  disappeared; 
towards  the  end  of  the  process,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  becomes 
somewhat  greater,  and  the  last  portions  of  water  which  pass  over  contain 
the  greatest  quantity  of  formic  acid.  If  the  heat  be  not  too  violent,  all 
the  oxalic  acid  volatilizes  in  the  decomposed  statew  (Gay-Lussac.)  — 
Oxalic  acid  containing  water  of  crystallization  melts  at  98^,  is  tranquil  at 
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110^;  gires  off  bnt  a  trace  of  gaa  at  126^^  and  bat  very  little  even  at 
132^.  It  boils  at  143^,  giving  off,  with  the  watery  vapour,  only  a  small 
quantity  of  gas,  which  however  becomes  abundant  between  155°  and 
160"^,  and,  as  found  by  Gay-Lussac,  contains  5  vol.  carbonic  oxide  to 
6  vol.  carbonic  ncid.  Oxalic  acid  previously  dehydrated  begins  to 
decompose  and  give  off  gas  at  165^;  if  the  heat  be  gradually  applied, 
the  gas  thus  evolved  contains  5  vol.  carbonic  oxide  to  6  vol.  carbonic 
acid;  but,  if  the  heat  be  quickly  raised,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide 
decreases  (Turner;  compare  Duflos,  Scnw.  62,  450;  Schlesinger, 
Mepert,  74,  31.)  —  The  products  of  decomposition  are  the  same,  whether 
the  acid  be  heated  in  a  retort  alone,  or  in  contact  with  spongy  platinum 
or  pumice-stone;  but  the  addition  of  charcoal  powder  produces  a  great 
disturbance  in  the  decomposition.  (Reiset  &  Millon,  N,  Ann,  Ckim.  Phys. 
8,  290.)  —  Bergpian  had  previously  shown  that  oxalic  acid  when  heated, 
melts,  boils,  and  sublimes,  partly  undecomposed,  partly  resolved  into  a 
gaseous  mixture  consisting  half  of  carbonic  acid,  and  half  of  a  gas  which 
bums  with  a  blue  flame.  —  Oxalic  acid  is  not,  strickly  speaking,  com- 
htutibUy  but  the  carbonic  oxide  evolved  from  it  in  a  redact  crucible  may 
of  course  be  set  on  fire. 

3.  Aqueous  oxalic  acid  is  very  slowly  oxidized  by  platinum-black,  — 
if  that  substance  contains  oxygen  —  and  converted  into  water  and 
carbonic  acid  (Dobereiner,  Ann,  Phami,  14,  14.) 

4.  Dehydrated  oxalic  acid  absorbs  dry  chlorine  gas,  and  forms  with 
it,  without  evolution  of  gas,  a  white  substance  which  is  resolved  by  water 
into  hydrochloric  and  carbonic  acid.  The  acid  containing  water  of 
crystallization  is  immediately  decomposed  by  chlorine,  yielding  hydro- 
chloric and  carbonic  acid;  1  vol.  chlorine  produces  2  vol.  carbonic  acid. 
(Dobereiner.)  Hence  the  dry  compound  is  probably  C*H*0*C1*,  and  on 
addition  of  water  yields  400'  and  2H01.  Also  when  chlorine  is  passed 
through  the  aqueous  acid,  complete  decomposition  ensues,  with  formation 
of  carbonic  and  hydrochloric  acid.  (Anthon,  Repert,  59,  342.) 

5.  BromiTie  added  to  aqueous  oxalate  of  potash  or  soda  containing 
a  slight  excess  of  alkali,  does  not  act  in  the  cold;  but  between  40°  and 
50°,  pure  carbonic  acid  gas  is  abundantly  evolved  and  a  metallic  bromide 
formed.  (Cahours,  N.  Ann.  Ckim,  Phys.  19,  486;  also  J,  pr,  Chem, 
41,61): 

C^KW  +  2Br  «  4CO»  +  2KBr. 

6.  By  continued  digestion  with  Nitric  acid,  oxalic  acid  is  completely 
decomposed  [yielding  carbonic  acid  and  water].  (Bergman.)  Schlesingers 
more  recent  statement  (Eepai,  74,  33)  that  oxalic  acid  is  not  decomposed 
by  boiling  nitric  acid  is  unfounded;  but  at  all  events  the  decomposition 
takes  place  but  slowly.  (6m.)  IF  According  to  Reinsch  (Jahrb,  pr. 
Pharm,  18,  189),  a  solution  of  effloresced  oxalic  acid  in  moderately 
heated  fuming  nitric  acid  yields,  on  cooling,  a  number  of  crystals  having 
a  glassy  lustre,  easily  decomposible,  and  containing  equal  numbers  of 
atoms  of  oxalic  and  nitric  acid  %  IT 

7.  With  aqueous  ffypochlorous  acid,  oxalic  acid  gives  off  carbonic 
acid  and  chlorine;  if  the  former  acid  is  strong  and  the  latter  crystalline, 
violent  frothing  takes  place  attended  with  evolution  of  heat. 

8.  Oxalic  acid  heated  with  aqueous  Iodic  add  is  decomposed,  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  liberation  of  iodine  (H.  Davy): 

5C<H«08  +  2I0»  -^  20CO»  +  lOHO  +  21. 
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Periodic  acid  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  decomposition  is  slow 
even  at  a  boiling  heat.  (Benckiser,  Ann,  Pharm.  17,  258.)  —  With  1  pt. 
of  hjdrate<l  oxalic  acid  to  2  pts.  iodic  acid  dissolved  in  10  to  100  pts. 
water,  no  action  takes  places  at  10°  in  20  hours;  at  18°  or  20°,  iodine 
separates  out  in  3  or  4  hours;  and  the  decomposition  is  complete  in 
4  or  5  days;  at  60"^  it  is  completed  in  a  few  minutes,  with  violent 
effervescence.  —  Light  has  also  great  influence  on  this  reaction.  If  two 
equal  portions  of  the  mixture  be  taken,  and  placed  for  two  honr8,at  1 9% 
the  one  in  the  dark,  the  other  in  sunshine  (from  9  to  11  o'clock),  the 
quantities  of  gas  evolved  by  the  two  are  as  1  :12;  and  in  the  more 
powerful  sunshine  of  11  to  1  o'clock,  the  proportion  is  1  :  18.  Moreover 
there  is  as  much  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  sunshine  at  10^,  as  in  diffused 
daylight  at  26^  — Spongy  platinum  likewise  accelerates  the  decomposi- 
tion. If  the  temperature  is  so  low  that  the  mixture  of  the  two  acids 
evolves  no  gas,  the  introduction  of  spongy  platinum  immediately  causes 
an  evolution  of  gas.  If  a  mixture  which  evolves  gas  be  divided  into 
two  portions,  and  spongy  platinum  introduced  into  one  of  them,  this 
portion  will  yield  in  a  given  time  25  or  30  times  as  much  gas  as  the 
other.  The  evolution  of  gas  increases  with  the  quantity  of  spongy 
platinum,  but  not  in  the  same  ratio;  with  5  and  10  grammes  of  spongy 
platinum,  the  quantities  of  gas  evolved  are  as  3 : 4.  Platinum  plates  having 
a  snr&ce  of  84  square  centimetres  do  not  increase  the  evolution  of  gas; 
they  become  covered  with  bubbles  which  prevent  their  further  action.  — 
Charcoal  likewise  accelerates  the  evolution  of  gas,  considerably  at  first, 
but  after  a  short  time  more  feebly,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  given  off  is  only  dfoubled.  —  The  proportion  of  the  oxalic 
to  the  iodic  acid  has  no  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  the  decomposition, 
provided  only  that  the  quantity  of  the  latter  be  sufficient  to  decompose 
the  oxalic  acid,  that  is  to  say,  at  least  332  pts.  (2  At.)  iodic  acid  to  630 
-)ts.  (5  At.  bydrated)  oxalic  acid.  The  reaction  is  likewise  unaffected 
>y  the  degree  of  dilution  with  water.  —  On  the  other  hand,  the  reaction 
between  the  two  acids,  even  between  60°  and  80^  is  prevented  by  the 
presence  of  very  small  quantities  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  If  to  a  solution 
of  1  grm.  of  hydrated  oxalic  acid  in  5  grammes  of  water  there  be  added 
one  drop  of  15  per  cent,  prussic  acid,  and  then  a  solution  of  2  grm.  iodic 
acid  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  no  action  is  perceptible  even  for 
14  days;  by  that  time  however  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  exhausted  and 
iodine  separates  out.  For,  in  the  decomposition  of  oxalic  by  iodic  acid, 
there  are  two  stages  to  be  distinguished:  1.  Oxidation  by  the  iodic 
acid  alone;  2.  Oxidation  assisted  by  the  iodine  set  free  in  the  first  stage. 
The  former  of  these  actions  is  very  trifling,  and  takes  place  even  in 
presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  the  second  is  very  strong,  but  does  not 
take  place  in  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  because  this  acid  immediately 
converts  the  liberated  iodine  into  iodide  of  cyanogen  and  hydriodic  acid, 
and  the  latter,  when  hydrocyanic  acid  is  present,  does  not  act  upon  iodic 
acid  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  water  and  iodine.  But  when  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  absent,  this  last-mentioned  reaction  takes  place;  and  con- 
sequently, the  decomposition  of  oxalic  acid  by  iodic  acid  may  be  accele- 
rated by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  hydriodic  acid,  which  throws  down 
iodine  and  thereby  facilitates  the  action.  —  Ferrocyanide  and  ferricyanide 
of  potassium  do  not  interfere  with  the  reaction.  (Millon,  N.  Ann.  Ghim, 
Fhys,  13,  31;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  35,  13.) 

9.  Oxalic  acid  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  is  resolved  into  water,  which 
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temains  behind,  and  a  mixture  of  oarbonio  oxide  and  carbonio  acid  gased 
in  equal  yolomes,  (Dobereiner.) 

C^HW  -  2HO  +  2C0  +  2C0«. 

Dehydrated  oxalic  acid  decomposes  with  brisk  effervescence  in  contact 
with  fuming  oil  of  vitriol,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  hydrated 
acid  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  decomposes  on  the  application  of  a 
gentle  heat.  (Dobereiner.)  —  The  decomposition  of  hydrated  oxalic  acid 
by  common  oil  of  vitriol  begins  between  110°  and  115°.  (Gay-Lussac.) 
Ine  dehydrated  acid  is  decomposed  by  common  oil  of  vitriol  slowly  at 
100°,  quickly  at  110°;  the  hvdfated  acid  exhibits  moderate  effervescence 
at  104°,  if  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  in  very  large  excess.  (Turner.)  —  1  pt  of 
hydrated  oxalic  acid  heated  with  10  pts.  of  purified  oil  of  vitriol  begins 
at  123°,  to  give  off  gas  free  from  formic  acid;  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  hydrated 
oxalic  acid  with  4  pts.  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  only  1*4,  begins  to  boil 
at  122°;  and  as  soon  as,  by  evaporation  of  the  water,  the  boiling  point 
has  risen  to  134°,  a  slight  evolution  of  gas  takes  place,  becoming  rapid 
at  143^,  and  ceasing  at  155°.  The  gaseous  mixture  produced  at  134° 
contains  1 1  vol  carbonic  oxide  to  12  vol.  carbonic  acid;  that  which  is 
given  off  at  155°  contains  the  two  ^es  in  equal  volumes;  the  distil- 
late contains  nothing  but  formic  acid,  amounting  to  rather  more  than 
i  per  cent  of  the  hydrated  oxalic  acid  used.  (Duflos.)  —  When  1  pt. 
hydrated  oxalic  acid  is  heated  with  10  pts.  Phosphoric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1*3,  similar  phenomena  are  produced;  the  evolution  of  sbs  begins  at 
140^,  ceases  at  163°,  and  the  distilkte  contains  formic  acid,  amounting 
to  i  per  cent  of  the  hydrated  oxalic  acid. 

10.  Aqueous  oxalic  acid  reduces,  with  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water:  chromic  acid  to  chromic  oxide  (vanadic  acid  to  vanadic  oxide, 
Bertdiui)y  and  the  peroxides  of  manganese,  lead,  cobalt,  and  nickel  to 
salifiable  bases,  with  which  the  undecomposed  portion  of  the  oxalic  acid 
combines,  (D5bereiner) : 

2C«H>0>  +  2MnO>  «  C^Mn'O^  +  4C0>  -f-  4HO. 

Compare  Winkelblcch,  Ann.  Phmrm.  13,  167.  — When  4  pts.  of  dehydrated 
oxalic  acid  are  saturated  with  21  pts.  of  peroxide  of  lead,  the  mass  instantly 
rises  to  a  red  heat.  Hydrated  oxalic  acid  mixed  with  an  e^ual  or  a  double 
quantity  of  peroxide  of  lead,  becomes  strongly  heated,  with  formation  of 
aqueous  vapour,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  carbonate  of  lead,  but  does  not 
exhibit  incandescence.  (Bottger,  J!  pr,  Chem.  8,  477;  Beitrage^  2,  39.) 
—  If  the  oxalic  acid  is  mixed  with  chromic  acid  or  one  of  the  above-named 
peroxjdes,  and  with  sulphuric  acid  at  the  same  time,  it  is  completely 
resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  with  formation  of  a  metallic 
sulphate.  (Dobereiner): 

C*HH)>  +  2MiiO*  +  2S0»  =  4C0«  +  2H0  +  2(MnO,SO^. 

11.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  mixed  with  aqueous  Protochloride  of  Mtr^ 
eury  is  decomposed  under  the  influence  of  light,  yielding  sal-ammoniac, 
calomel,  and  carbonic  acid.  (Planche,  J.  Fharm^  1,  62^)  Probably  thus  : 

2NH»,C^H»0«  +  4HgCl  =  2NH^C1  +  2Hg*Cl  +  4CO*. 

The  mixture  of  the  saturated  solutions  remains  clear  in  tlie  dark;  in  day- 
light it  becomes  turbid  in  six  minutes,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
deposits  calomel,  which  in  sunshine  quickly  falls  down  in  soft  flakes, 
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rarrounded  with  bobbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  filtrate  no  longer 
contains  mercury,  but  sal-ammoniac  and  undecomposed  oxalate  of 
ammonia.  (Planche.) 

12.  Teroxide  of  Gold,  in  contact  wih  aqueous  oxalic  acid,  is  quickly 
rednced  to  the  metallic  state,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  From  an 
aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  oxalic  acid  throws  down  all  the 
gold  in  the  metallic  state,  slowly  in  the  dark,  more  quickly  under  the 
influence  of  light,  the  decomposition  being  attended  with  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid.  (Pelletier.) 

13.  Oxalic  acid  and  its  salts  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  BiMo- 
ride  of  Platinum,  precipitate  the  metal  under  tne  influence  of  sunshine, 
with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  (Dobereiner,  Sc/iw.  62,  94).  Kemp 
{Repert.  74,  236),  who  perhaps  did  not  expose  the  mixture  to  the  sun, 
states  that  no  precipitation  takes  plaoe. — The  aqueous  solution  of  chlorir- 
idiate  of  Ammonium  is  not  decomposed  by  oxalic  acid  at  a  boiling 
heat;  but  on  exposure  to  sunshine,  it  is  completely  decolorized,  with 
•volution  of  carbonic  acid  and  precipitation  of  grey  metallio  iridium. 
(Dobereiner.) 

14.  Salt  of  sorrel  heated  with  HydraJte  of  Potash,  is  resolved  into 
hydrogen  gas  and  carbonate  of  potash.  (Peligot^  Awn^  Chiii^  Phys.  73, 
133): 

C<HKO>  +  3(K0,H0)  «  4(IC0,C0«)  +  2H0  +  2H. 

Similarly  when  heated  with  Hydrate  of  Baryta,  it  yields  hvdrogen  gas 
and  colourless  alkaline  carbonate  (Dumas  &  Stas,  Ann.  Ck%m.  Phyz.  73> 
123;  Pelottze  k  Millon)  : 

C^HKQs  +  3(HO,BaO)  =  KO,CO«  +  3(BaO,C02)  +  2H0  +  2H. 

15.  Anhydrous  normal  oxalates  heated  with  dry  Baryta,  yield  car- 
bonic oxide  gas  and  carbonate  of  baryta.  (Pelouze  <&  Millon,  Ann.  Pharm  • 
33,182): 

C^VPQfi  +  2BaO  =  2(BaO,CO»)  +  2MO  +  2CO. 

16.  Potassium  and  Sodium  decompose  dehydrated  oxalic  acid  at  a 
gentle  heat,  with  vivid  combustion>  yieldixig  charcoal  and  alkali  [and 
hydrogen  gas].  (Gay-Lussac  k  Th§nard.) 

CombincUions.    With  Water. 

a.  Hydrated  Oxalic  acid.  Commonly  called  crystallized  oxalic  acid;  but  the 
dehydrated  acid  is  also  crystalline  —  The  dehydrated  acid  becomes  heated  by 
contact  with  water;  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  auickly  absorbs  as  much 
water  as  the  hydrated  crystals  had  lost  on  being  heated  (Richter);  hence 
the  sublimed  needles  of  the  dehydrated  acid  quickly  become  opaque  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  (Turner.)  The  crystals  whicb  separate  from  the 
aqueous  solution  by  evaporation  or  cooling,  always  consist  of  the  hydrated 
acid.  —  {Preparation,  p.  112.) 

Large,  transparent,  colourless  prisms  belonging  to  the  oblique  pris- 
matic system,  fig.  95;  the  a-faces  may  however  b^  wanting.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  u  and  w'y  i:M  or  ^'=98^30';  w:tt'=63°5',  i  :c=129^20'; 
%  :  i  [backwards  ?]  =  103''  15';  *  :  a=107^  The  faces  i,  c,  and/appear  as 
faces  of  a  six-sided  prism,  and  the  faces  u  and  a  as  acumination-faces  of 
the  same.  (Brooke,  Ann,  PhU,  22,  119.)  Sometimes  also  the  i^-faces  are 
very  predominant  w  :w' [probably  backwardsl= 11 6°  52';  tt:/=ll7^2', 
t :  c=129''  20';  c  :/=127°  26';  c  :/  backwards  =103^  i4';  a  above  :  a 
below=145'  24';   aiu^HO"*  19'.  (Prevostaye,  N,  Ann,  Ghim.  Phys. 
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4,  453);  see  also  Rammelsberg  {Pogg.  93,  25).  —  The  crystals  placed 
over  burnt  lime  within  a  bell-jar  not  exhausted  of  air,  do  not  give  off 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even  in  the  course  of  several  hours; 
bat  at  21^  they  ef&oresce  on  the  surface.  (Turner.)  At  100%  ihey  slowly 
give  off  all  their  water  on  exposure  to  the  air.---Sp.  gr.  of  the  crystals 
1-641.  (Joule  &  Playfair,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  1,  121.) 

Thomson.  Berard.  Benelius.  Bergman.  Richter. 

C*H*08 90  ....    71-43  ....    77  ....     72-7  ....     71-5  ....    70  ....    697 

4  Aq 36  ....     28-57  ....     23  ....     27-3  ....     28-5  ....    30  ....     30-3 


C*HS08  +  4Aq  ... 

Or: 
4C  ^.... 

.  126  . 

..  100-00  .. 

24     .. 

6    .. 

..  100  ....  100-0  ....  1000  . 

Front. 

..     19-05    1904    ... 

..      4-76    4-76    ... 

..    7619    76-20    ... 

..  100  ....  100-0 

Hermann* 
19-4 

6  H  

4-7 

12  0  

96    .. 

75-9 

126     ....  10000     100-00     1000 

h.  Aqueous  Oxalic  Acid,  The  crystals  of  the  hydrated  acid  dissolve 
in  8  pts.  of  cold  water,  forming  a  thin,  transparent,  and  colourless  liquid 
of  sp.  gr.  1045.  (Richter.)  They  dissolve  in  15*5  pts.  of  water  at  10^, 
in  9*5  pts.  at  13*9°;  in  very  small  quantities  at  100  ,  and  at  the  boiling 
point  of  the  solution,  whicn  is  considerably  above  lOO'',  in  almost  any 
proportion,  inasmuch  as,  even  at  104-5,  they  deliquesce  in  their  water 
of  crystallization.  (Turner.)  Oxalic  acid  contaminated  with  nitric  acid, 
dissolves  in  2  pts.  of  cold  water.  (Berzelius.)  The  crystals  sometimes 
decrepitate  as  they  dissolve  in  water. 

Oxalic  acid  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  in  dilute  ndphuric  acid, 
without  decomposition. 

Oxalates.  Oxalic  acid  is  one  of  the  strongest  acids,  and  in  its  affi- 
nity for  certain  bases,  lime  for  example,  exceeds  even  the  strongest 
mineral  acids.  —  When  common  salt  is  distilled  with  aqueous  oxalic  acid, 
a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved.  (BerthoUet,  Statique 
Chim,  1,  271.)  Dry  chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  calcium  intimately 
mixed  with  hydrated  oxalic  acid,  gives  off  all  its  hydrochloric  acid  when 
heated,  so  that  the  residue  left  after  ignition  consists  of  carbonate  of  soda 
or  carbonate  of  lime.  (A.  H.  Wood,  Fhil,  Mag,  J,  5,  445;  compare 
Kobell  (</.  pr.  Chem,  14,  379.)  Oxalic  acid  decomposes  aqueous  hydro- 
chlorate  or  nitrate  of  soda,  acid  oxalate  of  soda  crystallizing  out.  (JDobe- 
reiner,  J,  pr,  Chem,  15,  317.)  —  The  solution  of  dehydrat^  oxalic  acid 
in  absolute  alcohol  does  not  decompose  carbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate  of 
lime,  but  the  carbonates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  magnesia,  are  decomposed 
by  it;  it  also  dissolves  nitrate  of  lime  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol.  (Pelouze.) 

Normal  oxalates  in  their  driest  state,  in  which  however  they  cannot 
all  be  obtained  are  =  C*M'0*;  the  a^cid  oxalates  =  C*H MO®;  the  hyperacid 
oxalates  =  C*HMO-,C*H'0®;  there  are  also  basic  oxalates.  If  oxalic  acid 
be  regarded  as  C*HO*,  the  normal  salts  will  be  =  C'MO*,  the  acid  salts 
=  pMO*,C'HO*;  and  the  hyperacid  salts  =  <?M0*,3C*H*0*,  according  to 
which  formula  they  may  be  distinguished,  as  monoxalates,  hioxalates,  and 
qiiadr oxalates.  According  to  the  formula,  C*H'0^  adopted  in  this  work, 
they  might  be  distinguished  as  dioxalates,  monoxalates,  and  bioxalates; 
this  nomenclature,  however,  we  shall  not  adopt,  as  it  would  lead  lo 
confusion  of  terms.  —  Dulong  regards  the  anhydrous  normal  salts  (CMO^ 
or  C^M'O")  as  compounds  of  a  metal  with  carbonic  acid. 
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The  anhydrons  normal  oxalates  of  the  fixed  alkalis  are  reaolyed,  by 
gentle  ignitiun  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  into  carbonic  oxide  gas  and 
alkaline  carbonates;  those  of  the  earths,  and  of  those  heavy  metallic 
oxides  which  retain  their  oxygen  with  the  greatest  tenacity,  such  as 
manganons  oxide,  into  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid 
gases  in  equal  volumes,  and  a  residue  of  oxide;  and  those  of  other  heavy 
metals,  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  a  residue  of  metal.  The  lead-salt  gives 
off  3  vol.  carbonic  acid  to  1  vol.  carbonic  oxide,  and  suffers  partial 
reduction : 

C<IPO»    -  2C0  +  2(K0,C0») 

C*Mg»0«  -  2C0   +  2C0»  +  2MgO 

C^CuH)s  -  4C0»  +  2Ca 

C*Pb»0»   -    CO    +  3C0«  +  PbH). 

The  oxalates  of  mercury,  silver,  and  platinum  exhibit  slight  detona- 
tion when  thus  decomposed.  —  Oxalates  when  thus  heated  in  a  close 
vessel  leave  little  or  no  carbon,  and  are  thereby  distinguished  from  the 
salts  of  most  other  organic  acids.  The  very  small  quantity  of  charcoal 
which  the  oxalates  of  the  earths  and  fixed  alkalis  often  leave,  whereby 
the  residue  acquires  a  greyish  tint,— or  at  least  a  slight  greyish  or  brownish' 
shade  is  imparted  to  the  substance  during  the  ignition, — is  attributed  by 
Berzelius  {Lehrb.)^  to  organic  impurities,  and  by  H.  Rose  {Pogg*  9,  26), 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  water  present  is  decomposed  [but  this  should 
produce  the  contrary  effect,  inasmuch  as  the  oxygen  of  the  water  would 
then  contribute  to  toe  combustion  of  the  carbon  1. 

The  oxalic  acid  contained  in  oxalates  exhibits  many  of  the  above- 
mentioned  reactions  of  the  free  acid.  Thus,  oxalates  heated  with  oil  of 
vitriol  give  off  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  in  equal  volumes.  Alka- 
line oxalates  dissolved  in  water  are  converted  by  platinum-black  into 
carbonates.  (Dobereiner,  Ann.  Pharm,  14,  14.)  When  boiled  with 
aqueous  chloride  of  gold,  they  throw  down  metallic  gold.  —  Potassium 
decomposes  many  anhydrous  oxalates  with  loud  explosion. 

Most  normal  oxalates  are  insoluble  in  water;  a  few  dissolve  in  aqueous 
oxalic  acid  and  sal-ammoniac;  all  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  less  readily 
than  most  other  salts  of  organic  acids  which  are  insoluble  in  water. 
Oxalates  dissolved  in  water  precipitate  all  dissolved  lime-salts,  even 
gypsum,  unless  a  strong  mineral  acid  be  present  in  considerable  excess; 
the  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  and  in  sal-ammoniac. 

Oxalate  of  Ammonia,  —  a,  Ntyrmal.  1.  Obtained  by  neutralizing  the 
acid  with  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia.  —  2.  By  decomposing 
oxalate  of  lead  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  which  has  been  prepared 
by  precipitating  aqueous  sulphide  of  barium  with  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  distilling  the  filtrate  (Liebig,  i^.  ^r.  18,  2,  260). —  Long  prisms 
united  in  tufts,  and  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  Fig.  78; 
without  distinct  directions  of  cleavage;  p  :  m  or  «'=  90^;  p  :  i  =  143"^  30'; 
t:t=107%'  t:<  =  126^30';  t«' :  tt  =  104*  6';  w' :»»  =  142°  3';  w':«  = 
1 2T  57';  u  :  the  face  above »»  =  121^  (Brooke,  Ann.  FhU.  22, 374;  compare 
Prevostaye,   JV.  Ann.   Chim,    Phys.  4,  453;    (see  also  Rammelsberg. 

!Pogg.    93.   29.)  —  Very  sliffhtly  volatile    at    ordinary  ;temperature8. 
Faraday,  Po^^.  19,  552.)     Has  the  taste  of  sal-ammoniao.    Sp.gr.  of 
the  crystals  =  1*5.  (Joule  and  Play&ir,  Chem,  iSoe.  Qu.  J.  1,121.) 
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Dried 

Berzeliut. 

B^rard. 

Thomson. 

2NH».. 
8  HO 



34 

72 

.. .. ..     18 

....     27-42 
....     5806 
....     1452 

26-88 

59-37) 

13-75  f 

.....M 

27-66 
72-34 



25-55 
74-45 

C<(2NH*)08J 

124 

....  10000 

100-00 



10000 

10000 

2  NH* 

c*o« 

4  HO  

Orystattused. 

34  .... 

72  .... 

36  .... 

23-94) 
60-7U  •  • 
25-35    .... 

Bendias.       B^rard. 

....    87-4  87    

....     12-6  13 

Rammelsberg. 
50-78  ....  50-07 

C^(2NH<)08+2Aq   142  ....  10000    lOO'O  100 

The  crystals  effloresce  when  heated,  giving  off  2  At.  water.  At  a 
higher  temperatare,  the  dry  residae  is  resolved,  with  partial  fusion,  and 
learing  at  most  a  trace  of  charcoal,  partly  into  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  partlpr  into  ozamide  and  water;  part  of  it  also 
yields  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  if  the  distillation  be  interrupted  at  the 
proper  time,  oxamic  acid  is  likewise  found  in  the  residue.  The  decom- 
position may,  perhaps,  be  represented  by  the  following  equations: 

CHNSH808  =  2C0  +  2C0«  +  2NH»  +  2H0. 
C<NH»08  -  C^N«H<0<  +  4H0. 

oxamide. 
CWH«0«  «.  2C0«  +  (?NH  +  NH«  +  4H0. 

[Req^eoting  the  ozamic  add,  Tid.  add  oxalate  of  ammonia.] 

A  small  portion  only  of  the  salt  sublimes  undecomposed  [or  rather  in 
the  form  of  oxamide],  the  greater  part  yielding  carbonate  of  ammonia 
(Bergman),  together  with  carbonic  oxide  and  water.  (Berzelius.)  When 
carefully  heat^,  it  yields  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  oxide  gas 
free  from  carbonic  acid.  (Mitchell,  JSill.  Am,  J.  25,  844.^  —  If  the  heat 
be  maintained  at  220°,  the  salt  is  wholly  resolved  into  caroonic  oxide  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia^  without  any  formation  of  oxamide.  (Malaguti, 
Compt.  rend,  22,  852.)  Oxalate  of  ammonia  in  combination  with  cerons 
or  manganons  oxalate,  yields  hydrocyanic  acid  when  heated,  in  addition 
to  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water.  (DohereineTyRepert, 
15,  425.)  —  The  anhydrous  salt  melts  and  boils  only  where  it  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  hot  parts  of  the  retort,  giving  off:  first  ammonia;  then  a 
mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  (the  former  predominating 
in  the  beginning,  because  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  enters  into 
combination  with  the  ammonia,  afterwards  in  equal  volumes,  and  ulti- 
mately mixed  with  cyanogen  gas  [vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid?]);  then 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  4  or  5  per  cent  of  oxamide,  which  partly 
sublimes,  partly  passes  over  into  the  watery  distillate,  so  that  the  oxamide 
floats  therein  in  white  flakes:  there  remains  a  trace  of  charcoal.  (Dumas, 
Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  ^i,  129;  also  J.  Chim.m6d.  6,  401;  also  Sckw,  61,  82; 
also  Fogg.  19,  474.)  A  small  quantity  of  oxamic  acid  is  also  formed  at 
the  same  time,  because  the  residue,  by  evolution  of  ammonia,  is  partly 
converted  into  acid  oxalate  of  ammonia.  (Balard.)  The  salt,  even  when 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  gires  off  ammonia*,  and  acquires  the  power  of 
reddening  litmus.  (Emmett.)  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is  decom- 
posed in  the  circuit  of  the  voltaic  battery,  yielding  carbonic  acid  at  the 
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positivd,  and  ammonia  and  water  at  the  negatiye  pole.  (Daniell>  Ann^ 
Fharm,  36,  35): 

CWHHy  •  4C02  +  2NH»  +  2H. 

The  aqneons  solution  becomes  alkaline,  when  exposed  to  the  light  for 
half  a  year.  (Horst,  Br.  Arck,  4,  257.)  The  salt  heated  with  |  to  ^  its 
weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  in  equal 
Yolnmes,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  (Gall.  Phil,  Mag,  J,  6,  232.)  —  This 
statement  of  Gell's  contradicts  that  of  Mitchell  (Sill.  Am.  J.  25,  344), 
who  finds  that,  in  this  deconiposition,  carbonic  oxide  free  from  carbonic 
acid  is  given  off,  together  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  nothing 
remains  but  strong  sulphuric  acid.  —  The  salt  dissolves  in  about  20  pts. 
of  cold  water,  but  not  in  alcohol. 

b.  Acidsait. — 1.  Precipitated  in  the  crystalline  form  from  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  normal  salt,  by  oxalic,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric 
acid. —  IT  2.  A  hot  aqueous  solution  of  1  At.  oxalic  acid  and  1  At. 
chloride  of  ammonium  deposits  this  salt  on  cooling.  (Anderson,  Chem,  JSoc. 
Qu.J.  I.  231.)  IT.  —  Yields  crystals  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic 
system.  Fig.  68,  but  e^enerally  without  the  y-face,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  w-face.  p'.  i  =  150°  47';  p  :  <  or  m  =  90°;  tt  :  to  =  155° 
37';  tt  :  «  =  114°  23';  i  :  <  =  119°  13'.  (Prevostaye,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
4,  453).  —  The  salt  tastes  sour,  reddens  litmus,  and  is  less  soluble  in 
water  than  the  normal  salU-^^Sp.  gr.  of  the  crystals,  1*613.  (Joule  & 
Playfair.) 


NH» 17 

C*0«    72 

....     15-89 
,.;.     67-29) 
....     16'82; 



B^rd. 
16-05 

2  HO 18 

83-95 

C*(H,NH^)0« 107 

Oystallized. 

NH8  17    .... 

C*0« 72    .... 

4  HO    36    .... 

....  10000 

13-60    

57-60    

28-80    

Bfirard. 
1400 
58-72 
27-28 

10000 

Rammekberg. 

14-12 

57-75 

2813 

CXH.NH*)08  +  2Aq    ....  125     .... 

100-00    

10000 

10000 

The  crystallized  salt  yields  by  dry  distillation,  first  water;  then 
carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  a  large  quantity  of  formic  acid  and 
oxamide;  afterwards  carbonate  and  hydroc^nate  of  ammonia;  and  if  the 
heat  be  then  discontinued,  the  residue  consists  of  oxamic  acid  C^NH^O^. 
(Balard.)  The  crystals,  when  gentW  heated,  effloresce  from  loss  of  water, 
sometimes  undergoing  the  aqueous  nision  at  the  same  time.  At  a  higher 
temperature,  the  solidified  mass  becomes  viscid;  between  220°  and  230^ 
it  becomes  pasty,  and  begins  to  dtx^ompose  with  strong  intumescence;  gives 
off  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide 
gas;  and  yields  a  distillate  containing  a  large  quantity  of  formic  acid| 
together  with  a  small  sublimate  of  oxamide.  At  a  higher  temperature, 
when  the  disengagement  of  gas  ceases,  a  yellow  bitter  substance  is 
produced,  and  a  mixture  of  hydrocyanate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
evolved,  which  effervesces  with  the  acid  distillate  previously  passed  over. 
If  the  process  be  then  interrupted,  there  remains  in  the  retort  a  porous^ 
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pale  yellow  mass  (or  brown,  if  too  much  heat  has  been  applied)  of 
ozamic  acid,  possibly  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  oxamide  and  unaltered 
acid  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  dry  salt,  C^NHK)^,  is  resolved  into 
C*NH>0«  and  2H0.  (Balard,  xV.  Ann.  Chxm.  Fhya.  4,  93;  also  Ann. 
Fharm.  42,  196;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  25,  84.) 

c.  Hyperacid  Salt.  Crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  equal 
parts  of  hydrated  oxalic  acid  and  crystallized  acid  oxalate  of  ammonia. 
In  crystaliine  form  and  in  composition,  it  resembles  the  corresponding 
potash-salt  (Graham),  exhibiting  only  a  slight  difference  in  the  angles. 
(Prevostaye.)  The  crystals  effloresce  at  100**,  giving  off  15*4  per  cent 
(4.  At.)  of  water.  They  dissolve  readily  in  hot  water.  (Rabourdin,  N,  J. 
Fharm.  6,  187.)  Specific  gravity  of  the  crystals,  1*652.  (Joule  & 
Flayfair.) 

Dried  at  100^.  Rabourdia. 

8  C  48    ....    24-36    2418 

N  14    ....      7-11     7-32 

7  H  « 7    ....      3-55    3-61 

16  O  128    ....     64-98    6489 


CXH,NH<)0»,C*H20« ....     197    .... 
Oyttailixed. 

N 14 

10000     

....     20-60 
....      601 
....      4-72 
....    68-67 

.  100-00 

Rabourdin. 

20-44 

5»99 

11  H    11 

4-69 

20  0 160 

....     68-88 

C*(H,NH0O«,C*H«O«  +  4Aq....    233    ....  100-00    10000 

Oxalate  of  Fotath. — a.  Jfarmal. — Salt  of  sorrel  is  heated  with  water 
and  carbonate  of  potash,  till  the  liquid  becomes  slightly  alkaline;  the 
solution  is  then  filtered  and  cooled  to  the  crystallizing  point  According 
to  Wenzel,  the  crystals  are  rhombic  and  six  or  more-sided  prisms  with 
oblique  dihedral  summits;  according  to  Prevostaye  (iV.  Ann.  C%im.  Fhys. 
4,  453,  the  memoir  being  accompanied  by  a  figure  of  the  crystals),  they 
belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system  and  exhibit  a  complicated  form. 
%  According  to  Rammelsberg,  they  are  octohedrons  belonging  to  the 
oblique  prismatic  system,  (vid.  Fogg.  93,  27,  where  the  measurements  of 
the  angles  are  given.)  \  —  The  crystals  have  a  cooling  bitter  taste  and 
effloresce  when  heated.  (Bergman.)  They  contain  2  At.  water.  At 
100°,  they  quickly  become  opaque,  but  do  not  give  up  all  their  water  till 
heated  to  160'^;  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  the  dry  residue  again  takes  up 
10-63  per  cent  of  water.  (Graham.)  As  B6rard  foond  much  more 
water  in  the  crystals,  it  would  appear  that  there  are  two  kinds  to  be 
distinguished.  The  dry  salt  leaves  carbonate  of  potash  when  ignited. 
Mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  pulverized  antimony  and  ignited  for  10 
minutes  in  a  covered  crucible  at  the  heat  of  a  blast  furnace,  it  leaves 
antimony  containing  potassium.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  3  ptis.  of  cold 
water.  (Thomson.)  Sp.  gr.  of  the  bihydrated  crystals=2-127.  (Joule 
&  Pbyfiur.) 

Dehydrated.  P.  C.  Vogel.       Thomson. 

2K0 94-4     ....    66-73    55-78    5513 

C*0«  72-0     ....    43-27     44-22    44*87 

C*K*0' „.„...,.......  166-4    ....  100-00 10000    100-00 
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fSraham*9  Crystah,  Rammelsberg. 

2  KG 94-4  ....  51-19 50-85 

C<0«    720  ....  39-05    38-49 

2  HO 180  ....  9-76 

C<K20«  +  2Aq 184-4     ....  100-00 

BirartTt  Oyttalg,  B^rard. 

2  KG 94-4  ....  42-83  4212 

e*Cfi    720  ....  32-67  3246 

6  HO 540  ....  24-50  2542 

C<K«08  +  6Aq    220-4     ....  lOO'OO     ......  lOO'OO 

b.  Acid  Salt, — o. — Salt  qf  Sorrel,  Sauerkleesalz,  Sal  Acetoiella,  Oxalium. 
—  Obtained  from  the  juice  of  various  species  of  OxalU  and  Runux,  hj 
evaporation,  clarifying,  crystallization,  and  recrystallisation,  or  by  par- 
tially saturating  with  carbonate  of  potash  the  oxalic  acid  produced  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar  or  syrup.  —  The  hydrated  crystals,  which 
are  permanent  in  the  air  and  have  a  soar  and  bitterish  taste,  belong  to 
the  oblique  prismatic  system.  Fig,  114,  the  ^^g<^  between  a  and  a  being 
replaced  by  the  i-face.  t  :  «  =  133*»  26';  t :  w  =  90°;  t :  t*  =  132^; 
t :  a  =  130^35';  t* :  a  =  127'' 50';  «  :  i»  =  103°  38' ;  «  :  m  =  90°  (Prevos- 
taye).  The  crystals  yield  by  dry  distillation,  1  per  cent  of  a  white  acid 
sublimate  [dry  oxalic  acid?]  and  31  percent  of  colourless  water  containing 
oxalic  acid  (a  small  quantity  of  oxalic  and  a  large  quantity  of  formic  acid, 
according  to  Dobereiner,  S<^w,  63, 222,)  and  leave  33'3  per  cent  of  a  light 
grey  residue,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  potash  with  0*4  per  cent  of 
charcoal.  (Wiegleb.) — Salt  of  sorrel  adulterated  with  cream  of  tartar 
leaves  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal;  according  to  Dumas,  it  like- 
wise blackens  and  gives  off  sulphurous  acid  when  heated  with  oil  of 
vitriol. — The  crystals  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold  water,  in  14  pts.  of 
boiling  water,  and  in  34  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol.  (Wenzel.)  Sp.  gr.  of 
the  aqueous  solution  saturated  at  8^  =  1*014.  —  Sp.gr.  of  the  crystals 
=  2-044.  {Joule>  Playfair.) 

Crystallized.  Graham.        F.  C.  Vogel. 

KO 47-2  ....  32-28  3223    3144 

C*0«   72-0  ....  49-25  49*38     5593 

8  HO 27*0  ....  18-47  1839     1263 

C<HK08  +  2Aq....  146*2    ....  100-00    100-00    lOO'OO 

If.  fi'  According  to  Rammelsberg  (Pogg.  93,  32),  the  salt  obtained 
by  saturating  a  certain  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  with  carbonate  of  potash 
and  then  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  forms  crystals  belonging 
to  the  right  prismatic  system,  and  containing  only  half  as  much  water  as 
the  preceding. 

Rammelsberg. 

2KO 94-4    ....    35-54     3641     ....    3522    ....    35*36 

2C<0«    144-0    ....     54-28     55-31     ....     5432    ....     64-00 

3  HO 270    ....     10-18 

2C*HKO«  +  Aq 2654     ....lOO'OO 

or,  according  to  Rammelsberg :  2(KO,2C^O';  +  3Aq. 

7.  Rammelsberg  also,  in  preparing  potassio-antimonic  oxalate  (q.  v,), 
obtained  another  hydrate  containing  }  as  much  water  as  o,  or  ^  as  much 
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as  p.  This  salt  is  more  soluble  than  the  ordinary  hydrate  [a  or  ySf],  from 
the  solution  of  which  it  might  perhaps  be  obtained  by  crystallization  at 
lower  temperatures.  Its  crystalline  form  is  also  different,  and  the  crystals 
effloresce  very  quickly. 

Rammelsbei^g^. 

KO 47-2     ....    34-37     34-58 

C<0«    720    ....    52-50    61-93 

2  HO 180    ....     13-13 

Antiinonic  oxide ....  •    X'05 

C^HK08  +  Aq    137-2     ....  lOO'OO 

Or:  KO«2C^O'  +  2Aq.  The  crystals  were  contaminated  witii  a  small  quantity  of 
adhering  antimonic  oxide,  which  could  not  be  separated  from  them.  (Rammelsberg.)  % 

0.  Hyperacid  >S<lft. -— DiscoTered  by  Savary  and  Wiegieb;  more  minntely 
examined  by  Wollaston,  (PAs7.  Trans,  1808,  99.)  —  According  to  B^rard,  it  is  some- 
times  sent  into  the  market  instead  of  salt  of  sorrel  [when  the  latter  is  prepared  front 
oxalic  acid  and  carbonate  of  potash.]  —  Precipitated  on  adding  oxalic,  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid  to  the  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  normal  or 
acid  oxalate  of  potash;  it  is  also  produced  by  mixing  an  aqueous  solution 
of  chloride  of  potassium  with  oxalic  acid. —  Very  acid  needles.  (Wiegieb.) 
Complicated  crystals,  often  of  great  size,  belonging  to  the  doubly  oblique 
prismatic  system  (Preyostaye^  N.  Ann.  Ckim.  Jt*hys.  4,  453,  where  a 
fignre  of  the  crystals  is  given  together  with  the  magnitudes  of  the  angles. 
Sp.  gr.  1-849  (Joule  &  Playfair.)  The  crystals  give  off  13-43  per  cent 
of  water  at  128^  (Berzelius.)  The  residue,  when  more  strongly  heated, 
gives  off  part  of  the  oxalic  acid  without  decomposition,  the  rest  in  the 
decomposed  state,  and  leaves  carbonate  of  potash.  Tbe  carbonate  of 
potash  left  by  3  pts.  of  this  salt  exactly  neutralizes  1  pt.  of  the  undecom- 
posed  salt.  (Wollaston.)  —  The  salt  is  still  less  soluble  in  water  than  the 
salt  h.  According  to  Pohl  (J.  pr.  Chem.  56,  216),  1  pt.  of  the  salt 
dissolves  at  20*6^  in  20*17  pte.  of  water. 

Anhydroui, 

KO 47a  21'63 

2C*0«  144-0  65-99 

3  HO 27-0  12-38 


C*HK0«,C^HH)8  218-2    100-00 

CrywiaUiMed.  B^rard.        Rammelsbei^. 

KO 47-2  ....     18-57    ^ 18-95     18-24 

2C*0« 1440  ....    66-65     57-64    ^.....    55*7$ 

3  HO 27-0  ....  10-62)              ^-.i, 

4  Aq    36-0  ....     14-16/  ^  ** 

OHK08,C<H«08  +  4Aq....    854-2    ....  100-00    10000 

Oxalate  of  PotaA  and  Ammonia.  — 146-2  pts.  [1  At.]  of  salt  of 
sorrel  with  19  pts.  [17  pts  =  1  At  J  ammonia  form  long  needles  per- 
manent in  the  air.  (Wenzel.) — IT.  The  solution  subjected  to  fractional 
crystallization,  first  yields  crystals  having  the  form  o^  neutral  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  and  containing  that  salt  in  large  excess;  but  afterwards  the 
proportion  of  the  ammonia-salt  diminishes,  and  ultimately  crystals  are 
obtained  nearly  free  from  ammonia  and  having  the  form  of  neutral 
oxalate  of  potash.  The  third  crop  of  crystals  obtained  from  such  a 
solution  contained  34'5d  p.  c.  (=22  At.)  oxide  of  ammonium  to  2*76  p.  q« 
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(1  At.)  potash,  and  the  next  crop,  which  had  the  form  of  the  potash-salty 
contained  only  1  At.  NH^O  to  60  At.  KO.  Similar  results  are  obtained 
bv  neutralizing  binoxalate  of  ammonia  with  potash.  Hence  it  appears 
that  there  is  no  definite  oxalate  of  potash  and  ammoniai  but  that  the 
two  salts  merely  crystallize  together  in  isomorphous  mixtures,  taking 
the  form  sometimes  of  one,  sometimes  of  the  other  salt,  the  ammonia 
salt,  from  its  inferior  solubility,  greatly  predominating  in  the  earlier 
crystallizations.  (Rammelsberg,  Fogg.  93,  80.)  IT 

Oxalate  of  Soda,. — a.  Normal.  —  Obtained  by  neutralizing  1  »t. 
of  hydrated  oxalic  acid  with  2  pts.  of  decahydrated  carbonate  of  soda. 
Small  crystalline  grains,  permanent  in  the  air.  They  turn  violet-juice  green; 
have  but  little  taste;  are  converted  into  the  acid  salt  by  the  stronger  acids; 
are  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  (Bergman.) 
—  IT.  1  pt.  of  oxalate  of  soda  dried  at  100*^  dissolves  at  21*8°  in  26*78 
pts.  water,  and  at  the  boiling  point  of  the  solution  in  16*02  water  (Pohl); 
in  36*4  pts.  of  water  of  ordinary  temperature,  and  24*6  pts.  of  boiling 
water.  (Rammelsberg.)  %.  These  crystalline  grains  leave  79  01  per  cent 
of  carbonate  of  soda  when  ignited,  and  are  therefore  anhydrous.  (Graham.) 
Berard,  who  found  in  the  crystals  only  41  *08  per  cent,  and  Thomson, 
who  found  only  31  08  per  cent  of  soda^  appear  to  have  examined  a 
hydrated  crystallized  salt. 

Crystallized.  Graham. 

2  NaO 62*4     ....    46*43    46*33 

CH)«    71*0    ....     53-57 

C^Na^QS 134-4     ....  100*00 

h.  Acid.  —  Obtained  by  neutralizing  a  certain  quantity  of  oxalic  acid 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  —  heating  with  water  at  the  same  time,  and 
then  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  the  acid.  Also  by  dissolving  1  At. 
oxalic  acid  and  1  At.  chloride  of  sodium  in  hot  water  and  leaving  the 
solution  to  cool.  (Anderson.)  —  The  crystals  redden  litmus.  In  vacuo 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  they  lose  somewhat  more  than  1  per  cent,  but  near 
upon  IdO""  they  lose  14*64  per  cent  (somewhat  more  tlian  2  At.)  water^ 
and  leave  when  ignited  40*67  p.  c  carbonate  of  soda  (Graham);  40*9  p.  c. 
(B6rard.) 


CryitiUliMed. 

NaO 31*2    . 

C»0«   ^    720    . 

HO 90    . 

...    23*96    .. 
...    55*30    .. 
„      6-91) 
..    13*83f    • 

B^ard. 

23-99    .. 

57-90    .. 

18-11 

Graham. 
23  84  ... 

23*88 

5411 

2Aq  18*0    . 

C«HNaO>  +  2Aq   ....  130*2    . 

..  100*00    ... 

.....  10000 

Oxalate  of  Soda  and  Potash,  -^  Salt  of  sorrel  netttoalized  with  soda 
yields  crystals  resembling  alum,  not  deliquescent;  they  dissolve  easily  in 
water  and  then  separate  out  in  efflorescent  masses.  (Wenzel.) — IT  Ac- 
cording to  Rammelsberg,  on  the  contrair  {Pogg.  79,  562),  a  boiling 
solution  of  salt  of  sorrel  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  yields  on  cooling 
^or  by  evaporation,  if  dilute)  a  crystalline  pulverulent  salt,  which  is  not  a 
ciouble  salt  of  soda  and  potash^  but  ordinary  oxalate  of  soda,  C^Na'O^  ^ 

Oxalate  qf  Liihia.^^a.  Normal.  —  Crystallizes  with  difficulty  ia 
small  opaque  nodules,  which  dissolve  readily  in  water. — h.  Acid*'^ 


l28       ethylene:  oxtgen-nucleus  c*h»o». 

Transparent;  crystalline  grannies,  somewhat  less  soluble  than  the  normal 
isalt  (C.  Omelin.) 

Oxalate  of  Baryta.  —  a.  Normal.  —  o.  WUh  2  At.  Water.  —  Preci- 
pitated in  the  form  of  a  white  tasteless  powder,  on^mixing  oxalic  acid  with 
excess  of  baryta-vrater,  or  normal  oxalate  of  potash  with  the  aqueous 
solution  of  a  baryta-salt.  It  is  not  dehydrated  by  being  heated  above 
100**;  but  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields  water,  carbonic  oxide^ 
carbonic  acid,  a  hydrocarbon,  and  an  empyreumatic  oil,  leaying  a  residue 
of  carbonate  of  baryta  mixed  with  charcoal.  (Dulong.)  —  It  dissolves  in 
200  pts.  of  cold  water,  and  in  an  equal  quantity  of  hot  water.  (Bucbolz, 
Tasdienh,  1818,  188.)  — Dissolves  much  more  readily  in  a  cold  aqueous 
solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  (Brett,  Phil.  Mag.  t7.  10, 95;  Wackenroder, 
Ann.  Pliarm.  41,  315.) 


2  BaO  

153-2 

Be'rard. 
....    6300    ... 
....    29-60) 
....       7-40f    •• 

Thomson. 
....    6217    ... 
37-83    ... 

Graham. 
62 

c*o«  .^ 

72-0 

2  HO    

18-0 

.....    38 

C*BaHy»  +  2Aq.. 

243-2 

....  10000     ... 

....  100-00 

T  p.  With  1  At.  t^otor— Separates  immediately  on  mixing  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  chloride  of  barium  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid.  Forms  very  small  crystals  undistinguishable  by  the  naked  eye, 
but  appearing  under  the  microscope  as  very  regular  sharp-edged  prisms. 
Very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  (W.  Wicke,  Ann.  Pharm.  90, 108.) 


2  BaO  

..     153-2    .. 

720    .. 

90    .. 

..    65-42    ... 
..    30-74 
3-84 

"Wicke. 
....     65-18 

c*o« 

HO   



C*Ba»08  +  Aq   234-2    ....  10000  If 

h.  Acid  Salt.  — When  carbonate,  hydrochlorate,  or  nitrate  of  baryta 
is  mixed  with  excess  of  aqueous  oxalic  acid,  the  filtrate  on  cooling  yields 
tnnsparent  crystals,  whicn,  when  boiled  with  water,  are  resolved  into 
the  insoluble  salt  a,  and  an  acid  liquid,  from  which  crystals  of  the  salt  b. 
separate  on  cooling.  (Bergman.)  —  A  concentrated  solution  of  chloride 
of  barium  mixed  with  oxalic  acid  yields  needles;  a  dilute  solution  remains 
clear.  (Gm.)  100  pts.  of  the  salt  obtained  from  carbonate  of  baryta, 
yield,  when  boiled  with  water,  a  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  equal  to  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  undissolved  normal  salt  The  acid  salt  yields 
by  ignition,  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  baryta  containing  45  per  cent  of 
iMiryta.  (Berard.)— When  carbonate  of  baryta  is  treated  with  excess  of  oxalic  acid, 
«nd  the  resolting  salt  simplj  washed  with  cold  water  till  it  has  lost  its  sour  taste,  it 
jieldfl  by  ignition  59 '82  per  cent  of  baryta,  not  much  more  therefore  than  the  normal 
salt.  Tike  salt  thus  obtained  is  therefore  the  normal  salt,  having  merely  a  small  quan- 
tity of  free  oxalic  acid  adhering  to  it ;  neither  is  an  acid  salt  obtained  by  digesting  the 
normal  oxalate  with  free  oxalic  acid;  hence  the  acid  oxalate  appears  not  to  exist. 
(Graham.)  —  %  When  saturated  solutions  of  oxalic  acid  and  chloride  of 
barium  are  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  no  turbidity  is  produced  at  first; 
but  in  about  a  minute,  crystals  of  the  acid  oxalate  begin  to  form  in 
abundance.  These  crystals  are  acute  rhombic  laminaa.  They  dissolve  iu 
d36  pts.  of  water  at  15*5^,  forming  an  acid  solution;  are  decomposed  by 
hot  water;  converted  into  the  normal  oxalate  by  alkaline  solutions;  and 
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are  not  altered  by  alcohol  or  etlier.  After  drying  in  vacno,  tbey  suffer 
no  loss  of  weight  at  100°;  at  177°,  they  give  off  water;  at  204"*,  oxalic 
acid;  and  at  higher  temperatures  they  evolve  carbonic  acid  and  leave 
carbonate  of  baryta.  (Clapton,  Ckem,.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  5,  223.)  —  Chloride 
of  barium  added  to  excess  of  oxalic  acid  yields  an  acid  oxalate  of  baryta, 
which  by  slow  evaporation  may  be  obtained  in  beautiful  pointed  crystals 
several  lines  long.  Dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  readily  in  warm 
water,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol.  (W. 
Wicke.)  % 

B^rard. 


BaO  

c*o« 

.     76-6    .... 
.     72-0     .... 
.     270    .... 

43-62     

41-00 
15-38 

450 

3  HO^^;,^.....T. 

G^Ba08  +  2Aq  

BaO  76-6 

C^O«  72-0 

2  HO 18-0 

.  175-6     .... 

....    45-98 
....    43-22 
....     10-80 

10000 

Clapton* 

45-86 

39  03 

12-65 

Wicke. 
45-94 

C^HBa08  +  4Aq  166*6    ....  10000    97-54 

B^rard's  determination  of  the  baryta  agrees  better  with  the  second  of  the  above 
formulee  than  \rith  the  first. 

Oxalate  of  Strontia.  —  a.  Kormal.  —  a.  With  2  At.  Water.  —  Formed 
by  precipitating  nitrate  of  strontia  with  normal  oxalate  of  potash.  White 
tasteless  powder.  (Hope.)  —  When  heated  above  100°,  it  still  retains 
water,  and  at  higher  temperatures  evolves  the  same  producfjs  as  the 
baryta-salt.  (Dulong.)  —  Dissolves  in  19*20  pts.  of  boiling  water.  (Hope.) 
—  Dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  aqueous  solutions  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia,  and  still  more  readily  in  nitrate  of  ammonia. 
(Brett.) 

Air-dried,  B^rard.         Yaaqnelin.        Thomson. 

2  SrO 104  ....  53-61     54-46    59*5     60*23 

C*0« 72  ....  37*11 

2  HO  18  ....  9*28 

C*Sr*08  +  2Aq    ....     194     ....  100*00 

IT  /3.  With  6  At.  Water.  —  On  adding  oxalic  acid  to  excess  of  nitrate 
of  strontia,  or  nitrate  of  Btrontia  to  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  a  crystalline  salt 
18  obtained,  which,  under  the  microscope,  appears  to  consist  of  very 
beautiful,  transparent,  square-based  octohedrons:  the  crystalline  character 
is  also  quite  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  (Wicke.) 

Wicke. 

2  SrO  104     ....     45-21     4513 

C*0« 72    ....    31-31 

6  HO   54     ....     23-48 

C<SiS08  +  6Aq 230     ....  10000  ^ 

h.  Acid  Salt.  —  Thomson  obtained  a  salt  contaning  43*1  per  cent 
of  strontia.  According  to  B^rard,  the  salt  a  is  but  very  slightly  soluble 
in  aqueous  oxalic  acid.  — Oxalic  acid  and  salt  of  sorrel  form  with  aqueous 
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nhrftie  ol  stroAtta^  even  in  tolerably  dilote  solatioofl,  a  crystftlline  pnl* 
Tenilent  precipitate,  eoneeming  which  it  is  not  known  decided]  j,  whether 
it  is  the  normal  or  the  acid  salt.  —  IT  Concentrated  eolations  ol  oxahe 
acid  and  chloride  of  strontium  immediately  yield  crystals,  consiftting  of 
broad  rhombic  tables  and  small  octohedrons,  the  proportion  of  strontm 
in  which  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the  normal  and  that  of  the  acid 
salt.  (Clapton.)  —  According  to  Wicke,  the  acid  oxalate  of  strontia  does 
not  exist,  the  salt  obtained  by  adding  oxalic  acid  to  nitrate  of  strontia 
or  vice  versa,  being  a  neutral  oxalate  {vid  sup.).  1 

Oxalate  of  Lime.  —  Occurs  in  various  parts  of  plants  and  animals,  as 
mentioned  on  page  112.  — Precipitated  when  a  solution  containing  lime  is 
mixed  with  any  compound  of  oxalic  acid,  proyided  there  be  no  strong 
mineral  acid  present  in  large  excess,  and  no  alumina,  chromic  oxide  or 
ferric  oxide.  —  White,  tasteless  powder,  which,  according  to  Bergman, 
turns  violet-juice  green  at  a  boiling  heat;  or  transparent  crystals,  such 
as  Foureroy  {CrelL  Ann.  1 794,  1,  4(^0)  obtained  by  eraporating  the  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  in  nitric  acid.  —  In  vegetable  and  animal  structures,  the 
microscope  shows  the  presence  of  crystals  of  this  salt,  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  a  square  prism  with  a  square-based  octohedron  {Fig.  29).  — 
Sometimes  the  sq^uare  octohedron  is  the  primary  form  {e  :e  over  the  vertex 
=  46^  28') ;  sometimes  an  obtuse  octohedron  {e :  e  over  the  vertex = 1 1 9°  34'.) 
{K.  Schmidt.) — Raspail  describes  the  same  crystals  as  rectangular  prisms 
acuminated  with  four  faces  resting  on  the  lateral  edges  at  an  angle  of 
162^  20'  to  162^  55".  —  When  oxalate  of  lime  is  formed  by  double  decom- 
position, even  in  very  dilute  solutions,  a  powder  is  obtained,  consisting 
of  extremely  small  crystals,  too  small  indeed  for  measurement;  but  the 
solution  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  at  tempera* 
tnres  between  30^  and  40°,  yields  large  rhombic  tables  resembling 
cholesterin  (angle  of  the  rhombus  :=  79**  33'),  which  are  perhaps  a 
hydrated  acid  salt,  and  likewise,  on  the  edge  of  the  watch-glass,  crystals 
of  Fig.  29,  in  which  eie  over  the  vertex  =  11 9° 30'.  On  evaporating  the 
liquid,  the  rhombic  tables  fall  to  pieces,  being  resolved  into  a  heap  of 
numerous  square-based  octohedrons.  (K.  Schmidt,  Ann.  Pkarm.  61, 304.) 
—  Upon  and  between  some  metastatic  crystals  of  calcspar  from  Hungary, 
there  were  found  crystals  having  a  strong  lustre  like  that  of  sulphate  of 
lead;  they  were  recognized  by  Sandall  as  hydrated  oxalate  of  lime. 
C*Ca'0®,  2Aq.  Their  density  is  1  -833;  they  are  very  brittle,  have  a 
conchoYdal  fracture,  and  are  softer  than  calcspar.  Their  primary  form  is 
an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  (Fig.  81.)  Cleavage  parallel  to  t,  «,  and  t 
They  likewise  exhibit  the  faces  a,  a,  /,  t,  a  face  replacing  the  lateral 
edge  between  t  and  u,  and  the  face  ar.  — i :  a  =  127"  23';  i  : «  =  143*'  4'; 
i  :/  backwards  =  109"  28**;  »  :  ^  =s  90**;  a  :  a  =  143*  18';  a:t  = 
142°  36';  a  :u  =  142°  15';  tt'  :  «  =  100°  36';  tt :  <  =  129°  42'.  Macle- 
crystals  often  occur.  (Brooke,  Phil.  Mag.  p.  16,  449.)  —  [Even  if  the 
crystallographic  descriptions  of  Raspail  and  Schmidt  can  he  easily  reconciled,  hy  con- 
sidering Raspail's  rectangular  prism  as  a  square  prism,  the  form  descrihed  hy  Brooke 
is  certainly  quite  dificrentf  perhaps  from  a  differenoe  in  the  quantity  of  water.] 

IMed  alove  100°.  F.  C.  VogeL 

2Ca0 56    ....     43-75    4375 

C*0« 72     ....     56-25 66-25 

CHlJi^O* 128    ....  100-00    10000 
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Dried  ailM^. 

F.  C.  Yogel. 

B6wd. 

Tbomsott. 

2  CaO  .... 



56    .... 

38-35 

38-5     ... 

38    .... 

....    37-5 

c*o^ .... 

....•••••••»M.« 

72    .... 

4932 

49-51 

120     - 

62    .... 

2  HO    .... 



18     .... 

1238 

....    62*5 

C*C««0»  +  2Aq 

146    .... 

10000 

1000    ... 

100    .... 

...  100-0 

Dried  at  ^\ 

ThomaoQ. 

2  CaO 

......... 

56 

.^.    34-15    

...    33-98 

c*o« 



72 

....    43-90    — 

..    43-69 

4  HO..., 



36 

....    21-95     

..     22-33 

CCK)" 

+  4Aq  ... 

164 

...  10000    

..  100  00 

According  to  Graham,  also  the  salt  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  = 
C*Ca'0'  H-  4Aq.;  and  at  the  temperature  of  100®  gives  off  in  2  days,  13-27, 
and  in  6  days  15*25  per  cent,  or  more  than  2  At.  of  water.  Above  100°, 
the  salt  gives  off  the  last  2  At.  water,  bat  recovers  them  again  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  (F.  C.  Vogel.) — After  drying  at  150®,  it  becomes  on 
the  slightest  disturbance,  so  highly  electrical,  that  it  is  thrown  out  of  the 
containing  vessel;  it  even  retains  this  property  when  cold,  till  it  has 
again  absorbed  water.  (Berzelius.)  —  According  to  Dulong,  the  salt  dried 
at  100°,  yields  by  dry  distillation  the  same  products  as  the  baryta-salt; 
according  to  Berxelius  and  others,  it  is  resolved  into  water,  carbonic  oxide 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  —  Potassium  or  sodium,  heated  with  the  salt  to 
the  Qielting  point  of  the  metal,  forms  alkali  and  charcoal,  with  a  faint 
appearance  of  combustion.  (Gay-Lussac  &  Thenard,  Recherckeg.)  — 
Strong  potash-solution  separates  oxalic  acid  from  oxalate  of  lime;  but 
lime,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  the  oxalic  acid  from  a  dilute  solution  of 
oxalate  of  potash.  (K.  Schmidt,  Ann.  Fharm.  61  >  804.)  A  similar  recipro- 
city therefore  to  that  which  is  exhibited,  by  lime  carbonic  acid,  and  potash  (I.  128.) 

—  Oxalate  of  lime  boiled  with  carbonate  of  potash  [or  sodaj  is  gradually 
decomposed,  yielding  carbonate  of  lime  and  oxalate  of  potash.  (Scheele.) 

—  The  solution  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  nitric  acid  yields  crystals  of  oxalic 
acid  when  evaporated.  (Braconnot,  i\r.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  17,  353.) 

Oxalate  of  lime  is  insoluble  in  water,  aqueous  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac  (Scheele),  (even  at  a  boiling  heat,  according  to  Brett,  Hiinefeld 
&  Wackenroder),  and  in  aqueous  acetic  acid.  (Scheele.)  —  It  is  quite 
insoluble  (Scheele,  Moretti)  or  very  sparingly  soluble  (B6rard)  in 
aqueous  oxalic  acid;  slightly  in  aqueous  lactic  acid  (Cap  &  Henry); 
dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  aqueous  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid, 
whence  it  may  be  precipitated  by  caustic  ammonia  or  potash  or  their 
oxalates.  Chloride  of  manganese  likewise  renders  oxalate  of  lime 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  (Turner,  Pogg.  19,  148.)  —  IT  Oxalate  of  lime 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  a  cupric  salt  (f.  g,  the  sulphate,  chloride,  or 
nitrate)  is  gradually  converted  into  cupric  oxalate,  a  soluble  lime-salt 
being  formed  at  the  same  time.  In  presence  of  a  large  Quantity 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  calcium,  or  ammonium,  oxalate  of  lime  aissolves 
completely  in  solution  of  protochloride  of  copper;  but  if  the  solution  be 
affitated  or  left  to  stana  for  some  time,  cunric  oxalate  separates  out. 
When  oxalate  of  lime  is  boiled  with  a  soluble  salt  of  silver,  lead^ 
cadmium,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  strontia  or  baryta,  a  soluble  lime-salt  is 
formed,  and  an  oxalate  of  the  other  base  is  precipitated.  (A.  Reynoso, 
CompU  rend.  29,  527.)  IT 

Oxalate  of  Lime  with  Chloride  of  Calcium*  — -  The  saturated  solution  of 
oxalate  of  Hme  in  warm  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  yields  on  cooling 
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a  crop  of  crystals,  which  must  be  pressed  between  bibalous  paper,  till 
they  no  longer  exhibit  any  acid  reaction.  They  are  permanent  in  the 
air,  give  off  23*9  per  cent  of  water  when  heated  to  100*^  in  a  dry  current 
of  air,  and  34*35  per  cent  (10  At.)  at  130^;  mere  traces  between  130'' 
and  200°,  but  still  continue  to  give  off  water  when  gradually  heated  from 
200°  to  250%  at  which  temperature  the  evolution  of  water  ceases;  the 
total  quantity  given  off  is  34*22  p.c.  (14  At.)  The  crystals,  which  have 
now  become  opaaue,  absorb  water  again  from  the  air,  without  deliquescing, 
and  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  effervescence,  showing  that 
they  have  not  been  decomposed  by  the  heat.  But  when  treated  with 
water,  even  in  the  smallest  quantity,  they  are  immediately  resolved  into 
soluble  chloride  of  calcium  and  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime.  (Fritzsche, 
^ogg.  28,  121.) 

Cfiystallized,  Fritzicfae* 

C^a*0« 1280     ....     35-09     35-27 

2CaCl 110-8     ....     30-37     30-35 

14  Aq 1260     ....     34-54     34-38 

C^Ca«08,2CaCl+14Aq      364-8     ....100-00    ........  100  00 

Oxalate  of  Magnesia.  —  Ma|;nesia  takes  oxalic  acid  from  the  soluble 
alkalis.  (Bergman.)  This  salt  is  formed  by  digesting  carbonate  of 
magnesia  with  aqueous  oxalic  acid,  or  by  precipitating  the  aqueous 
solution  of  a  magnesia-salt  with  normal  oxalate  of  potash.  The  latter 
mixture,  when  left  at  rest,  does  not  deposit  the  oxalate  of  magnesia  till 
after  a  considerable  time,  but  if  strongly  agitated,  deposits  it  in  a  few 
seconds.  (Gay-Luseac,  Ann,  Chim.  Pkys,  70,  431.)  The  same  compound 
separates  from  a  mixture  of  the  aqueous  solutions  of  sulphate  or  hydro* 
chlorate  of  magnesia  and  salt  of  sorrel,  hyperacid  oxalate  of  potash 
remaining  in  solution.  (Graham.)  —  White  powder. —  The  air-dried  salt, 
which  contains  4  At.  water,  loses  after  drying  for  several  days  over  the 
water-bath,  only  2*32  per  cent,  and  at  148°,  altogether  3*42  per  cent  of 
water;  the  remaining  portion  of  water  appears  not  to  go  off  without 
decomposition  of  the  salt.  (Graham.)  —  At  a  red  heat,  the  salt  leaves 
magnesia  free  from  charcoal.  (Bergman.) — It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  even  on  the  addition  of  oxalic  acid,  becomes  scarcely  more 
soluble,  according  to  B^rard,  and  according  to  Graham  not  at  alL 

B^iard.  Graham.         Thomson. 

2MgO    40    ....    2703     27-35     27-59    2632 

e*0« 72    ....     48-65 

4  HO 36     ....     24-32 

C*Mg*0»  +  4Aq  ....  148     ....  10000 

B^rard  examined  the  salt  dried  at  100®,  Graham  the  air-dried  salt. 

Oxalate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia.  —  a.  With  excess  of  the  Amm/)nia- 
salt,  —  Obtained  by  saturating  a  concentrated  solution  of  normal  oxalate 
of  potash  with  oxalate  of  magnesia,  keeping  it  boiling  for  a  considerable 
time,  —  or  b^  saturating  acid  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  a  similar  manner 
with  magnesia  (whereupon  oxalate  of  magnesia  separates  out),  and  filtering 
hot.  As  the  filtrate  cools,  the  double  salt  separates  in  milk-white  nodules, 
which  effloresce  in  the  air  and  dissolve  both  in  hot  and  in  cold  water, 
but  not  without  some  degree  of  turbidity  arising  from  the  separation  of 
oxalate  of  magnesia.  (G.  A,  Kayser,  Fogg,  60, 143.) 
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Crysiallized,  Kayicr. 

5  NH' 8:>  ....  21-14  21-5I> 

MgO 20  ....  4-98  4-02 

3O0« 216  ....  53-73  53-11 

9  HO  .^ .*. 81  ....  2015 

2{O(2NH<)0*]  +  C\Mg,NH^)0«  +  4Aq....     402    ....  100-00 

Kayser  rapposes  the  salt  to  contain:  6NH',  IMgO,  TCO'^  and  lOAq. 

6.  WitJi  excess  of  MagriesiarsaU,  —  An  aqueous  mixture  of  hydro- 
cblorate  of  magnesia  and  normal  oxalate  of  ammonia  remains  clear  for  a 
while,  bat  when  concentrated,  deposits  the  double  salt  in  a  few  hours,  and 
if  dilute,  in  the  course  of  days  or  weeks,  in  the  form  of  a  white,  slightly 
translucent,  tasteless,  crystalline  crust,  requiring  more  than  480  pts.  of 
water  to  dissolve  it.  (Brandes,  Sehw,  27,  18.)  The  formation  of  this  salt 
takes  place  with  peculiar  facility  when  the  mixture  contains  excess  of 
ammonia.  The  salt  swells  up  considerably  when  heated.  (Bonsdorff.) 
From  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  it  is  not  reprecipitated 
by  ammonia.  (Berzelius,  Lehrb.) 

NH» 17  ....  6-86  9 

3M|fO 60  ....  24-19  25 

2  C*0« 144  ....  5806  58 

3  HO    27  ....  10-89  8 

C<(NHSMg)0»»C<Mg«0»+2Aq 248    ....100  00    100 

Oxalate  of  Magnesia  and  Potash,  —  Fonned  by  boiling  a  concentrated 
solution  of  normal  oxalate  of  potash  with  excess  of  recently  precipitated 
oxalate  of  magnesia,  and  filtering  hot.  As  the  liquid  cools,  milk-white 
nodules  are  produced,  which  effloresce  rapidly  iu  the  air,  are  nearly 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolve  in  hot  water,  with  separation  of 
oxalate  of  magnesia.  (Kayser.) 

Crystallized.  Kayser. 

KO 47-2    ....    24-43    2559 

MgO 20-0    ....     10-35    10-89 

C*0« 72-0    ....    37-27 

6  HO 54-0    ....    27-95    27-62 

C<KMgO«  +  6Aq    193-2    ....  10000 

When  magnesia  is  digested  with  salt  of  sorrel,  a  small  quantity  dissolves,  but 
quickly  separates  out  again  as  oxalate  of  magnesia^  irithout  forming  a  double  salt. 
(Graham.) 

Cerous  Oxalate,  —  Oxalic  acid  and  alkaline  oxalates  added  to  cerous 
salts  throws  down  hydrated  cerous  oxalate  in  tlie  form  of  a  white  powder, 
which,  when  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  gives  ofi*  water,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
carbonic  acid,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  ceroso-ceric  oxide,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  carbide  of  cerium.  (Berzelius.)  The  salt,  when  prepared 
with  cerous  oxide  free  from  lanthanum,  contains  6  At.  water,  which  it 
does  not  part  with  completely  even  at  260^  When  more  strongly 
heated,  it  leaves  a  black  powder  which  takes  fire  in  the  air,  and  burns 
till  its  converted  into  eerie  oxide.  (Beringer,  Ann,Fkarm,  42,  143.)  The 
salt  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  oxalic  acid.  (Berzelius.)  It 
dissolves  without  decomposition  in  hot  nitric  acid,  and  crystallizes  out 
again  on  cooling. 
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Dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  qfviirioL  Beringer. 

2  CeO 108     ....     4614  4590 

C*0« 72     ....    30-78  29-60 

6  HO   54     ....     2308  24-50 

C*Cc»08  +  6Aq 234    ....  10000 100-00 

Ceric  Oxalate.  —  Insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  aqneons  solution 
of  sal-ammoniao.  This  solution,  when  eraporated  first  deposits  »  yel- 
lowish powder,  and  then  yields  lemon-yellow  crystals.  (Berzelios.) 

PoUutiio-^eertnu  OxaJUute^  C^KCeO^  -^  White  powder  inaolable  in  water 
Mid  learing,  when  ignited,  a  mixture  of  oeroso-cerio  oxide  and  oarbonate 
of  potash.  (Beraelins,  Lthrb,) 

OxalaU  ofLafUhannm.  —  Insoluble  in  water.  (Mosander.) 

1"  Oxalate  of  Didymium.  —  Pulyerulent  and  wWte,  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  rose-colour,  when  precipitated  from  neutral  solutions;  but  when 
redissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  excess  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
separates  as  the  liquid  cools,  iu  the  granular  and  crystalline  state,  sometimes 
eren  in  small,  rose-coloured,  rectangular  prisms  terminated  by  four-sided 
pyramids  with  their  &ces  resting  on  the  edges  of  the  prism.  This  salt 
IS  completely  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  oxalic  acid  and 
in  very  dilate  mineral  acids.  After  drying  in  the  air,  it  gives  off  about 
20  per  cent  of  water  at  100^  (Marignac,  ^.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  38,  175.) 


Dried  at  100^ 

2DiO  112 

C*0« 72 

2  HO   18 

....     55-45    . 
....    35-64 
....      8-91 

Marig:nac. 
55-53 

C<Di»08  +  2Aq 202 

Air-dried. 
2DiO  112 

....  10000 

...    43-75    . 
...    2812 
...    2813 

Mailgnae. 
..    44  to  45 

C*0« 72 

8  HO   72 

C<D?08  +  8Aq 256     ....  10000  f 

Oxalate  of  FiS^rta.  —  Oxalic  acid  precipitates  salts  of  yttria.  (Klap- 
roth.)  The  precipitate,  which  at  first  is  bulky  and  curdy,  shrinks 
together  after  awhile,  assuming  a  snow-white  colonr.  It  does  not  give 
off  its  6  At.  water  till  it  begins  to  decompose;  at  a  red  heat,  it  leares 
nure  yttria  free  from  carbonic  acid.  (Berlin.)  The  salt  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  acids  somewhat  more  readily  than  the  cerous  salt.  (Gahnand 
Berzelins.)  It  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  oxalic  acid  and  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  dissolves  in  nitric  and  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Berlin.) 


c*o« 

64     .. 

72     .. 

..    33-68 
..     37-90 
..     28-42     ... 

BerUn. 

6  HO 

54     .. 

....    26-12 

C«Y208  +  6Aq    190    ....  10000 

%  The  preceding  description  spplies  strictiy,  not  to  pare  oxalate  of  yttria,  but  to 
a  mixture  of  the  oxalates  of  yttria,  erbia,  and  terbia.    These  three  ealts,  however, 
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ntamble  each  other  Terj  elotdy,  but  tlie  yttria-Mit  li  more  Kdiible  ia  eeMi  then  the 
oxalates  of  erbia  and  terbia;  aod  on  this  property  ii  founded  a  metliod  of  aeparatiDg 
yttria  from  the  other  two  earth*  {md.  Ill,  291).  f 

Oxalate  of  Tttria  and  Potash, — Precipitated,  as  a  lieavy  white 
powder,  on  mixiDg  an  jttria-salt  with  nonnal  oxalate  of  potash  or  with 
mM  of  sorrel.  (Berzelitu,  Berlin,  H.  Scheerer,  Fogg.  56,  207.)  Contains 
^tria  and  potash  in  eqaal  nnmbevB  of  atoms.  (Berlin.)  When  i^ited 
it  leaves  a  mixtore  of  jitria  and  carbonate  of  potadi.  Insoluble  in 
water.  (Berzelins.) 

Oxalate  of  Olueina.  —  Remains,  wheo  its  aqneons  solotion  is  evapo- 
rated,  in  the  fom  of  a  transparent  gnmm j  mass,  possessing  the  sweeteflA 
taste  of  all  glucioaHBalts.  (Vanqaelin.) 

Oxalate  of  Alumina. — a.  NormaL  Insoluble  in  water;  its  formula, 
jmoiding  to  Berzeliue,  is  AtK)',dO0'  |;=(PA1«0^.]  Gehardt  k  Uuren^ 
assume  the  existence  of  another  alummum,  Al/3='|  Al  (VII.  409),  and 
translate  AlH)»,3C*0Mnto  C*Ali3H)^ 

b.  Acid.  The  solution  of  hydrate  of  alumina  in  aqueous  oxalic  acid 
leaves  on  evaporation,  a  transparent,  yellowish,  amorphous,  sweetish, 
astringent  mass,  which  reddens  litmus  but  not  violet-juice.  Swells  up  in 
the  fire,  and  deliquesces  in  the  air.  (Bergman.)  The  solution  does  not 
precipitate  hyposulphate  of  lime.  (Herschel.) 

Oxalate  of  Alumina  and  Potash.  —  By  dissolving  1  pt.  of  hydrate  of 
alumina  in  5  pts.  of  salt  of  sorrel  and  evaporating,  a  gummy  mass  is 


gummy ; 
We.  (We 


obtained  which  remains  dry  in  the  air,  but  is  easily  soluble.  (Wenzel.) 

OxtUate  of  Alumina  and  Soda.  —  The  filtered  solution  of  hydrate  of 
alumina  in  aqueous  acid  oxalate  of  soda,  yields,  when  slowly  evapo- 
rated, especially  if  covered  with  a  layer  of  alcohol,  thin  lamime,  which 
readily  give  off  their  water  of  crystslliaation  at  100^,  and  when  ignited 
leave  a  mixture  of  alumina  and  carbonate  of  soda.  They  contain  22*26 
per  cent  of  sod|^  12*20  alumina,  13*00  water,  and  52*10  hypothetioally 
anhydrous  oxalic  acid.  (Bussy.) 

Oxalate  of  Alumina  and  ^aryto.  —  3(BaO,C»0»)  +  (AlK)»,3C*(y) + 
lOAq.  and  +  30 Aq.  [=  C»Ba'Al»0**  + 10  und  +  30Aq.]  Separates  on 
mixing  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  with  acid  oxalate 
of  alumina^  in  small,  snow-white,  silky  needles,  scarcely  dissolving  in  cold 
water,  but  soluble  in  30  pts.  of  boiling  water.  Ammonia  separates  the 
oxalic  acid  from  the  alumina.  (Rees  Reece,  Compt  rend.  21,  111,  6.) 

Oxalate  of  Alumina  and  StrorUia.  3(SrO,C«0») -h  (A1W,3CH)»)  + 
]8Aq.  [=C^»Sr*AP0'*=18Aq.]  — Resembles  the  baryta-compound,  but 
is  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  (Rees  Reece.) 

The  corresponding  lime-salt  could  not  be  prepared,  in  oonseqnence  of  its  insola- 
bUitj.  (Reece.) 

Oxalate  of  Thorina.  —  Oxalic  acid  forms  with  thorina-salts  a  heavy 
white  precipitate,  which,  if  washed  with  pure  water  not  containing 
oxalic  acid,  runs  milky  through  the  filter.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  oxalio  acid,  and  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  other  dilute  acids. 
(Berielius.) 
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Oxalate  of  71i<mna  and  Potash,  — White  precipitate  which  turns  black 
when  ignited,  and  then,  if  in  contact  with  the  air,  leaves  a  white  mixture 
of  thorina  and  carbonate  of  potash,  which  forms  a  milky  liquid  with 
water.    Does  not  dissolve  in  water  or  in  a<]^ueous  oxalic  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

Oxalate  of  Zirconia. «—  Oxalic  acid  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  throw 
down  white  flakes  from  solutions  of  zirconia- salts.  The  precipitate, 
after  drying,  has  the  colour  of  opal.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water  or  in 
boiling  aqueous  oxalic  acid.  (Dubois  &  Silveira.) 

Oxalate  of  Titanium,  —  Precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  curdy  mass,  on 
boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  titanic  salt  mixed  with  oxalic  acid. 
(Laugier.)  —  Any  ferric  oxide  that  may  be  contained  in  the  liquid  remains  in  it  for 
the  most  part.  —  The  dried  precipitate  imparts  to  moist  litmus-paper  a  red 
tint,  which  nearly  disappears  on  drying.  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in 
excess,  both  of  aqueous  oxalic  acid  and  of  hydroohlorate  of  titanium. 
(H.  Rose.) 

H.  Rose. 

13TiO»   520    ....     74-29    7411 

C^O»   72     ....     10-29    10-40 

12  HO 108     ....     15-42     15-49 

12TiO«,C<Ti08+12Aq       700    ....  100-00 10000 

Oxalate  of  Tantalum,  —  According  to  WoUaston,  oxalic  acid  dissolves 
recently  precipitated  hydrated  tantalic  acid;  according  to  Gahn,  Berze- 
lius, and  Eggertz,  oxalic  acid  dissolves  only  a  trace,  but  oalt  of  jsorrel  at  a 
boiling  heat  dissolves  a  considerable  quantity,  forming  a  colourless  solu- 
tion, from  which  alkalis  throw  down  the  tantalic  acid.  If  the  solution 
in  salt  of  sorrel  also  contains  tungstic  acid,  and  is  saturated  while  hot,  it 
solidifies  on  cooling,  in  a  milk-white  jelly,  and  becomes  tinged  with  blue 
when  a  piece  of  tin  or  zinc  is  immersed  in  it.  (Rerzelius.) 

MolybdouB  Oxalate,  —  Dark  grey  precipitate,  which  turns  black  when 
dried,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  excess  of  osalio  acid.  (Berzelius,  Fogg. 
6,  379.) 

Molyhdic  Oxalate,  —  Crystallizes  in  blackish  blue  crystals  when  the 
aqueous  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  From  its  solution 
in  water,  which  is  red,  ammonia  throws  down  a  pale  brick-red^  hask  salt 
insoluble  in  excess  of  ammonia.  (Berzelius,  Fogg.  6,  348.) 

Oxalate  of  Blue  Oxide  of  Molybdenum,  —  Blue  solution,  which  leaves 
a  blue  mass  when  evaporated,  becomes  green  when  diluted  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  but  brown  on  being  mixed  with  a  large  quantity* 
(Heyer,  Crell,  Ann,  1784,  2,  14.) 

Oxalate  of  Molyhdic  Acid,  —  Formed  by  digesting  molyhdic  acid  with 
aqueous  oxalic  acid.  The  solution,  which  is  colourless  even  when  the 
molyhdic  acid  is  in  excess,  yields  on  evaporation  a  colourless  jelly,  which 
becomes  crystalline  without  further  dessication,  dissolves  in  water,  and 
with  yellow  colour  in  alcohol.  (Berzelius,  Fogg,  6,  384.) 

Oxalate  of  Molyhdous  Oxide  and  Fotash»  — Purple;  soluble  in  water, 
(Berzelius.) 
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Oxalate  of  Molybdie  Ojcide  and  Potash,  — Formed  by  dissolving  thd 
hjdrated  oxide  in  salt  of  sorrel.     Soluble  in  water.  (Berzelius.) 

Oxalate  of  Molyhdic  Acid  and  Potash,  —  The  aqueous  solution  of 
salt  of  sorrel  readily  dissolves  molybdic  acid,  forming  a  non-crystallizable 
double  stilt.  (Berzelius.) 

Oxalate  of  Vanadic  Oxide, — Aqueous  oxalic  acid  saturated  with 
hydrated  vanadic  oxide,  yields  on  evaporation  a  light  blue,  translucent 
gum,  which  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  water,  more  quickly  in  hot  water. 
The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  yields 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  blue  crystals  readily  soluble  in  water.  (Ber- 
zelius, Poff!;,  22,  33.) 

Oxalate  of  Vanadic  Acid.  —  When  oxalate  of  ranadic  oxide  is  erapo- 
rated  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  residue  treated  with  water,  the  greater 
part  dissolves,  forming  a  yellowish  red  solution,  which  on  evaporation 
leaves  oxalate  of  yanadic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  yellow,  amorphous 
extract,  likewise  soluble  in  water.  An  excess  of  oxalic  acid  immediately 
reduces  the  vanadic  acid  to  vanadic  oxide.  (Berzelius,  Pofjfg,  22,  42.) 

Oxalate  of  Vanadic  Oxide  and  Potash,  —  Salt  of  sorrel  saturated  with 
hydrated  vanadic  oxide,  dries  up  to  a  dark  blue^  amorphous  vamishy 
which  dissolves  slowly  in  water.  (Berzelius.) 

Oxalate  of  Chromic  Oxide  or  Chromic  Oxaiate,  —  a.  Insoluhle.  — 
Normal  oxalate  of  ammonia  forms  with  hydrochlorate  of  chromic  oxide 
a  pale  green,  pulverulent  precipitate.  (Hayes,  Sill.  Am.  J.  14,  140.)  — 
b.  ASWiiiie.  — Cr*0*,3C»0*=C»Cr*0^  The  saturated  solution  of  chromic 
oxide  in  aqueous  oxalic  acid,  which  is  red  by  transmitted  and  green  by 
reflected  light,  and  does  not  redden  litmus,  leaves  when  evaporated,  a 
green  salt  which  becomes  moist  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  water.  (Brandenburg,  Scher.  Nord.  Bl,  1,  208,  and  219.)  — 
The  solution,  when  prepared  in  the  cold,  has  a  cherry-red  colour,  but  if 
prepared  at  a  boiling  heat,  it  is  green,  but  assumes  the  cherry  colour  on 
cooling.  When  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  it  dries  up  to  a  black 
vitreous  mass,  which  splits  up  into  small  pieces,  exhibiting  a  violet-red 
colour  by  light  transmitted  through  their  edges.  But  a  solution  which 
has  been  turned  green  by  boiling,  leaves  a  green  mass  when  evaporated 
over  the  water-bath.  {hQilm,  Berzelius  Lehrh.) — Brandenburg's  statement 
that  the  salt  is  rendered  crystalline  by  a  larger  addition  of  acid,  is  not  confirmed  by 
Berlin's  observations, 'that  which  crystallizes' out  appearing  to  be  merely  the  excess  of 
oxalic  acid.  — The  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  alkalis,  but 
unites  with  them,  forming  double  salts.  (Brandenburg.) — It  docs  not 
precipitate  lime-salts,  because  the  oxalate  of  lime  produced  forms  with 
the  chromic  oxalate  a  somewhat  soluble  double  salt;  but  it  precipitates 
chloride  of  lime,  because  that  salt  converts  the  chromic  oxide  into 
chromic  acid,  decomposing  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  oxalic  acid. 
(£m.  Dingier,  Kastn,  Arch,  18,  251 .)  —  The  solution  is  not  precipitated 
by  ammonia  or  by  lime-salts;  but  it  gives  a  precipitate  with  lime-water, 
and  when  heated,  likewise  with  potash.  (Berlin.) 

Chromic  oxalate  forms  with  the  oxalates  of  the  alkalis  and  earths, 
two  series  of  salts,  viz.  dark-blue  salts  which  form  bluish  green  solutions 
in  water,  and  cherry-red  or  garnet-coloured  salts  forming  cherry- 
red  solutions  in  water.  The  formula  of  the  6^t<6  «ito  is  3(M0,0^0')-f- 
Cr'0^  3C»0»=C»M»CrH)»*  (Gm.)=C*MCr)90«  (Gerhardt);  that  of  the  red 
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«alts  id  M0,C»0«+Cr»0S3C»0»=C»MCrH)»(Gm.)  — The  poiawhnBwJt  of 
the  blue  series  was  discovered  bj  Turner  and  Gregory;  the  potash-salt  of 
the  red  series  by  Croft. 

Blue  Amm&nio-^romic  Oxalate. — Thecrystalsoontain  3  (NH^,CK)*)  4- 
Cr*0»,3C20>  +  6  Aq.  (Mitachorlich),  or  5  Aq.  (Berlia)  =C»(3NH*,Cr»X>^ 
+  6  or  5  Aq.  —  Obtained  by  saturating  acid  oxalate  of  ammonia  dissolved 
in  water  with  hydrated  chromic  oxide.^  (Mitscherlich,  Lehrh.)  The 
aqueous  solution  when  evaporated  yields  scales  and  laminse  containing 
10'72  per  cent  of  water^  which  they  give  off  at  100^,  assuming  a  light 
blue  colour,  and  then,  when  more  strongly  heated,  leave  chromic  oxide  in 
the  form  of  laminse.  They  dissolve  m  1^  pt.  water  at  15^,  and  in  a 
smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  (Berlin,  Berzelius  Lehrb,^ 

Bed  Ammonio-diromic  Oxalate, — In  the  crystalline  form=NH*0,C*0'-f 
Cr*0»,3C0'  +  8  Aq.  =  C«(NH*,Cr«)0"  +  8 Aq.  —  The  crystals  resemble 
those  of  the  red  potash-salt,  in  colour,  genem  appearance,  and  solubility, 
but  are  often  more  shining,  and  are  transparent  and  garnet-coloured. 
They  contain  24*89  per  cent  of  water  and  effloresce  when  heated,  as- 
suming a  light  red  colour.  (Berlin.) 

Bl-ue  Potauio-chromic  Oxalate,  —  The  composition  of  the  hydrated 
crystals  is  3(KO,CJ*08)-hCr»0»,3(X>»-h6Aq.  (Graham,  Mitsoherli  ch, 
Berlin);=C»*K»Cr»0^+6Aq.* 

Frfparation.  1.  An  aqueous  solution  of  acid  oxalate  of  potash  is 
saturated  at  a  boiling  heat  with  hvdrated  chromic  oxide  (  Malaguti, 
Compt.  rend,  16,  458;  Warington,  PhU,  Mag.  J.  21,  202;  Berlin.): 

3C^HK08  +  Cr20»  «  C»iC»CrK)«  +  8H6. 

Croft  did  not  socceed  in  preparing  the  bine  salt  by  this  process.  —  2.  Bichromate  of 
potash  is  boiled  with  oxalic  acid  and  acid  (or  normal)  oxalate  of  potash, 
whereupoli  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  chromic  acid  reduced  to 
chromic  oxide  (Gregory):  —  Equation  for  acid  oxalate  of  potash: 

2(KO,2CrO»)  +  4C*HK0«  +  6C*H«08  »  12C0»  +  14HO  +  2C«K»Cr»0"- 

Equation  for  normal  oxalate  of  potash: 

2(KO,2CrO»)  +  2C^iP0«  +  7C^IPO  =  I2C02  +  14H0  +  2C»SK»Cr*0»*. 

According  to  this  calculation,  Croft  {PhU,  Mag.  J.  21,  197;  also  J,  pr, 
Chem.  27,  431)  uses  19  pts.  of  bidiromate  of  potash,  23  pts.  of  crystal- 
lized normal  oxalate  of  potash,  and  55  pts.  of  hydrated  crystallized  oxalic 
acid.  [The  exact  stoichiometric  proportion  is  151*2  :  184  :  441.]  —  The  mixture  is 
boiled  with  water  and  evaporated  to  complete  dryness,  the  residue 
redissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  left  to  crystallize;  by  this  process 
nothing  but  the  blue  salt  is  obtained.  (Croft.)  —  Berlin  uses  the  same 
relative  quantities  of  material,  excepting  that  he  takes  27  parts  of  oxalate 
of  potash,  instead  of  23  (which  is  probably  a  misprint,  inajsmuch  as  it 
should  be  2  At.).  He  adds  the  oxalic  acid  m  successive  small  portions  to 
the  boiling  solution  of  the  chromate  of  potash,  and  then,  as  soon  as  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  ceases,  the  normal  oxalate  of  potash;  afterwards 
evaporates  and  cools  the  solution;  and  purifies  the  resulting  crystals  by 
recrystallization.  —  [When  acid  oxalate  of  potash  is  used,  the  proportions 
are:   151*2  pts.  of  bichromate  of  potash,  292*4  pts.  of  acid  oxalate,  and 

*  The  two  formnUe  acoording  to  the  flibstitvtion-tlieorf  giren  on  page  2ie,  line  4. 
v^  YII,  are  inadmiflstble. 
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815  pt«.  of  hydrated  oxalic  acid.]  —  Gregory  recommended  190  pte.  (1  At.) 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  517  pts.  (not  auite  3  At.)  of  acid  oxalate  of 
potash,  and  151*5  pts  (I  At)  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid;  but,  according  to 
Croft,  these  quantities  yield  crystals  of  ohromate  and  oxalate  of  potash 
as  well  as  of  the  blue  salt.  —  Graham  takes  1  pt.  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
]  pt.  of  acid  oxalate  of  potash,  and  1  pt.  of  hydrated  oxalic  acid;  but, 
According  to  Croft,  these  proportions  leave  a  large  quantity  of  chromate 
of  potash  ondecomposed. — S,  The  aqueous  solution  of  86  pts.  (I  At.) 
carbonate  of  potash  and  245  pts.  (2  At)  monochromate  of  potash  is 
heated  with  632  pts.  (4  At.)  of  hydrated  oxalic  acid.  Carbonic  acid  is 
then  evolved,  and  a  dark  green  solution  formed,  which  yields  crystals 
on  cooling.  (Bussy.)  These  proportions  nearly  correspond  with  the 
equation: 

KO,CO«  +  2(KO,CrO»)  +  4OH«0«  -  Ci2K»Cr*0«  -H  SCO'  +  8HO  +  O. 

The  1  At.  0  thus  set  free  probably  decomposes  a  small  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid.  —  Turner,  whose  memoir  I  have  not  seen,  appears  to  have 
heated  an  aqueous  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  with  oxalic  acid,  a 
process  which,  according  to  Croft,  yields  not  the  blue  but  the  red  salt. 

Fropertiet.  The  anhydrous  salt,  which  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  hydrated  aalt  in  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  the  corresponding 
sodarsak,  and  cooling  the  mixture,  crystallizes  in  octohedroas,  containing 
but  a  small  quantity  of  the  soda-salt.  (Mitseherlich.) 

The  hydrated  salt  forms  large  rhombic  prisms  (Gregory,  Bussy), 
with  dihedral  summits,  and  having  the  two  acute  lateral  edges  truncated. 
(Berlin.)  The  crystals  are  black  and  lustrous  by  reflected  light,  but  by 
transmitted  light  they  exhibit  a  blue  colour  resembling  that  of  the  corn- 
flower. (Gregory;  see  also  Haidinger,  Po^g,  76,  107.)  The  powder  is 
greenish.  (Bussy,  Berlin.)  The  crystals  intercept  the  middle  portion  of 
the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum.  (Brewster.) 

Ankydrout, 

3K0 141-6  32-36 

Ci«0» 80-0  18-28 

3CK)«   216-0  49-36 


C»K»Cr»0»«  437-6 

With  Water  qf  Cfrywtattization. 
3  KO  141-6     ....     28-81 

10000 

Grahain. 

16-46     

4417     

11-67     

Bassy. 

C^G»  800    ....     16-27     .. 

3  C^a« 2160     ....     43-94     .. 

..     16-52 
..     44-31 

6  HO  54-0     ....     10*98     .. 

..     10-60 

C»K»Cr'0«*  +  6Aq....     491-6    ....  10000 

The  crystals  when  heated  to  lOO'',  give  off  9*15  per  cent  of  water, 
according  to  Berlin,  but  10*6  p.  c.  according  to  Bussy;  when  dried  at  a 
higher  temperature,  they  give  off  116  per  cent.  (Graham.)  The  residue 
IS  a  dark  gxeen  powder.  (Berlin.)  At  a  red  heat,  it  gives  off  carbonic 
acid,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  chromate  of  potash,  amount- 
ing to  54-37  per  cent,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  ((Jraham.)  —  The 
salt  dissolves  in  5  pts.  of  water  at  15°,  (Berlin.)  The  solution  is  green 
by  reflected,  red  by  transmitted  light.  (Gregory,  Bussy.)  According  to 
Cfroft,  it  remains  red  by  transmitted  light  when  boiled;  but  according  to 
Berlin,  the  chromic  oxide  passes  at  a  boiling  heat  from  the  violet  modi- 
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iicatiou  into  the  green;  and  tlie  boiled  solution,  if  evaporated  bj  beat, 
yields  a  green,  amorphous  residue  which  becomes  fissured  in  drying,  but 
by  solution  in  water  and  spontaneous  evaporation  again  yields  the  blue 
crystals.  (Berlin.)  Alkalis  added  to  the  solution  throw  down  only  a 
portion  of  the  chromic  oxide  (Gregory)  j  so  likewise  does  carbonate  of 
potash  (Graham);  ammonia  gives  no  precipitate;  potash,  only  at  a 
boiling  heat.  (Berlin.)  Lime-salts  form  but  a  scanty  precipitate  (Gre- 
gory; none,  unlessj  the  solution  is  highly  concentrated  (Reece);  but 
baryta- water  and  lime-water  throw  down  a  mixture  of  hydrated  chromic 
oxide  and  oxalate  of  baryta  or  lime.  (Berlin.)  Alcohol  does  not  dissolve 
the  salt,  but  throws  it  down  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  the  form  of  a 
green  powder.  (Berlin.) 

Bed  Fotassio-chromic  Oxalate.  —  The  crystals  contain:  KO,C'0'-f- 
Cr»0%  3CW  +  8Aq.=  C«KCr»0^«+8Aq.  —  llie  salt  is  obtained  by  gra- 
dually adding  55  pts.  [or  882  pts.=7At.]  hydrated  oxalic  acid  to  a 
boiling  concentrated  solution  of  19  pts.  [or  302*4  pts. =2 At.]  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash.  (Croft.  P^i7.  Ma^.  J.  21,  197.) 

2(KO,2CrO')  +  7C<H»08  =  12C0»  +  14HO  +  2C«KCi«0W. 

Better  crystals  are  obtained  by  spontaoeons  evaporation  than  by 
cooling.  (Croft.)  —  The  salt  is  also  formed  by  saturatinff  an  aqueous 
solution  of  hyperacid  oxalate  of  potash  with  hydrated  chromic  oxide. 
(Malaguti,  ConvpU  rend.  16,  456;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  29,  294.) 
Cr^oa  +  C8H«K0«»  =  CKCi^QW  +  3HO. 

Also  by  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  126  pts.  (1  At.)  of  hydrated 
oxalic  acid  and  146*2  pts.  (1  At.)  of  salt  of  sorrel  with  hydrated 
chromic  oxide.  (Warington.) 

Very  small  tables  and  granules.  (Croft.)  Spangles  and  crusts  com- 
posed of  slender  needles.  (Berlin.)  Rhombic  or  rhomboidal  tables,  some- 
what like  Fig.  114.  (Miller,  Fhil.  Mag.  J.  21,  201.)  Park  red  both  by 
reflected  and  by  transmitted  light.  (Croft.) 


KO 

Crysiallized. 

47-2 

..     12-45     .... 
..     21-09    .... 
..    37-98    .... 
..     28-48     .... 

Croft. 
....     12-86 
....    22-33 
....    38-29 
....    26-97    .... 

Berlin. 

Ci^O>.... 
2  C^O»  .... 

80-0    .. 

144-0    .. 

12  HO 

108-0    .. 

....    28-46 

C8KCr20"+12Aq....     379-2     ....  10000     100-45 

According  to  Malaguti,  the  crystals  contain  only  8  At.  water,  but  according  to 
L5wel  {Compt.  rend,  18,  862)  they  contain  at  least  10  At. 

The  crystals  give  off  15  or  16  per  cent  of  water  at  100°,  and  19  p.  c. 
at  200^  (Croft.)  They  give  off  nothing  at  50°,  but  at  100>»  they  part  with 
the  half  of  their  water,  becoming  at  the  same  time  light  red  and  opaque. 
(Berlin.)  The  residue,  when  suddenly  heated,  is  converted  into  a  green 
powder,  part  of  which  is  thrown  out  of  the  vessel  by  the  violence  of  the 
decomposition.  The  crystals,  if  subjected  to  a  very  slowly  increasing 
heat,  retain  their  form  at  first  and  assume  a  dark  green  colour,  but 
afterwards  crumble  to  a  light  green  powder  of  chromic  oxide,  which 
turns  brown  when  more  strongly  heated,  and  is  mixed  with  carbonate,  or 
after  continued  ignition  in  the  air,  with  chromate  of  potash.  (Croft.) 

Tlio  salt  dissolves  in  somewhat  more  than  10  pts.  of  cold  water,  and 
in  any  quantity  of  boiling  water;  the  boiling  solution  is  blackish  green; 
the  cold  solution,  cheriy-red;  the  boiled  solution,  when  left  to  cool 
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deposits  in  a  few  days  a  number  of  garnei-colonred  crystalline  grains, 
bnt  if  evaporated  immediately  over  the  water-bath,  yields  a  green 
amorphous  mass.  (Berlin.^  —  The  concentrated  solution  is  dark  green 
and  even  black  by  reflected  light,  bnt  red  by  transmitted  light,  even  after 
continued  boiling,  and  especially  by  candlelight.  Potash  changes  the 
colour  of  the  solution  to  a  splendid  green,  but  does  not  precipitate  the 
chromic  oxide  till  boiled;  carbonate  of  potash  acts  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  does  not  so  readily  prodace  a  precipitate.  Ammonia  gives  no 
precipitate;  chloride  of  calcium  likewise  forms  no  precipitate  alone;  but 
with  addition  of  ammonia,  it  throws  down  a  green  precipitate.  (Croft.) 
Alcohol  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  throws  down  a  light 
red  powder,  which,  after  drying,  absorbs  water  from  the  air,  and  deli- 
quesces to  a  transparent,  garnet-coloured  mass.  (Berlin.)  237  pts.  (1  At.) 
of  this  salt  and  115  pts.  (1  At.)  of  crystallized  normal  oxalate  of  potash, 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  yield  by  evaporation  311*9  pts.  [somewhat 
more  than  1  At.]  of  crystallized  blue  potassio-chromio  oxalate.  (Croft.) 

Blue  Sodio-chromic  Oxalate.  — 3(Na,0,C^0^)  +  Cr«0^3C«0»  -f-  9Aq. 
rrC^Na'Cr'O^^  +  OAql  (Mitscherlich);  +10  Aq.  (Graham.)  Obtained 
y  saturating  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  acid  oxalate  of  soda  with 
hydrated  oxide  of  chromium.  (Mitscherlicb.)  —  Six-sided  tables  or  rhom- 
bic prisms,  black  by  reflected,  dark  blue  by  transmitted  light;  efflorescing 
slightly  in  the  air,  and  assuming  a  violet  colour.  The  salt  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  alcohol  as  a  greenish 
blue  syrup.  (Berlin.) 

The  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  mixed  with  that  of  nonqal  oxalate 
of  soda,  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  violet-blue  scales  and  granules 
which  become  violet-red  by  efflorescence  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
contain  2(NaO,C^O')  +  Cr»0*,3C'*0«-h«Aq.  {BerVm.  Berzelius,  Lehrb.  3, 
1089.)  [It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  oxalate  of  soda  can  abstract  an  atom  of 
oxalate  of  soda  from  the  blae  salt  just  described.] 

^  According  to  Rammelsberg  (Pogg.  93,  51),  a  solution  of  hydrated 
chromic  oxide  in  binoxalate  of  soda  yields  two  salts^  agreeing  in  compo- 
sition, but  differing  in  form  and  colour. 

a.  Bed  Salt,  —  This  salt  crystallizes  out  first.  The  crystals  are 
black,  but  when  reduced  to  thin  laminse,  exhibit  a  violet-red  colour  by 
transmitted  light;  they  also  yield  a  reddish-grey  powder.  They  belong 
to  the  hemihedral  division  of  the  regular  system.  Their  solution  is 
violet-red,  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia,  but  gives  a  coloured  precipi- 
tate after  a  while  with  chloride  of  calcium. 

h.  Blue  Salt.  —  Found  mixed  with  a  in  the  later  crops  of  crystals. 
Black  by  reflected,  but  blue  in  thin  laminse  by  transmitted  light. 
Crystallizes  generally  in  octagonal  tables  isomorphous  with  sodio-ferric 
oxalate.  The  powder  and  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  have  the  same 
colour  as  those  of  a;  it  likewise  gives  the  same  reactions  with  ammonia 
and  with  lime-salts: 

3NaO 93-6  ....  19-89     20-56     ....     19-89 

Cr'O*   80-0  ....  17-00     16*78     ....     16-89 

3  C*0« 2160  ....  45  90 

9  HO  810  ....  17-21 

C»2NVCr203J  +  9Aq    470-6     ....  10000 
-3(NaO,C20»)  +  (Cr30>,3C»03)  +  9Aq.  K 
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Baryia'<!hr<mie  Oxalate.  — 3(BBO,CHy)  +  (CiK)',  3CH)»)  +  12Aq. 
and  18Aq.  [=G"BaH)rH)^  +  12Aq.  and  ISAql.  Baryta-salta  ^ield  with 
acid  chromic  oxalate^and  with  blae  ammonio-chroinic  or  potaasio-chromic 
oxalate,  bnt  only  when  the  solutions  are  highly  concentrated,  a  precipi* 
tate  consisting,  not  of  oxalate  of  baryta,  but  oi  baiyto-chromic  oxalate. 
The  salt  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  saturated  solation  of  blueammonio- 
chromic  oxalate,  with  an  equal  Yolume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride 
of  barium,  separating  the  precipitate  from  the  mother-liquid,  and  purify- 
ing it  by  crystallization  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution.-— Dark-yiolet 
needles  having  a  silky  lustre.  They  are  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  dissolve  in  30  pts.  of  boiling  water.  Potash  separates  the  chromic 
oxide  together  with  oxalate  of  baryta^  but  ammonia  does  not  precipitate 
the  chromic  oxide  completely.  (Rees  Reeee).-^  Berlin  had  previously 
obtained  light  blue  crystals,  probably  of  the  same  nature,  by  dissolving 
oxalate  of  baryta  in  chromic  oxalate,  and  cooling  the  solution. 

Strontio-chromic  Oica/ofe.  —  3(SrO,  C*0*)  +  Cr'0>,3C«0»  -f  18Aq. 
[=  C*»Sr"Cr*0^  +  18Aq.]—- Analogous  in  all  respects  to  the  baryta- 
salt.  (Rees  Reece.) 

Cdlcio-chr<mie  Oxalate,— a.  d(CaO,CH)*)  -h  CrH)',3CK)»  +  ISAq. 
(Berlin.)  [=  C^'Ca'CrH)'*  -f  ISAq.]  According  to  Berlin,  the  salt 
contains  33*84  per  cent  of  water,  which  corresponds  to  at  least  20  atoms. 
—  1.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  concentrated  solution  of  chromic  oxalate 
with  recently  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime,  throwing  on  a  filter  the  violet 
magma  which  settles  down  from  the  hot  filtrate  as  it  cools,  and  washing 
it;  it  is  then  converted,  by  the  removal  of  the  blue  mother-liquor,  into 
shining  rose-coloured,  crystalline  laminse,  which  dry  up  to  a  rose-coloured 
crust.  —  2.  A  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  chromate  of  lime  is  reduced  by 
oxalic  acidj  in  this  case  also,  the  liquid  filtered  hot  from  the  precipitated 
oxalate  of  lime,  deposits  a  magma  which  must  be  treated  as  in  the  former 
process.  (Berlin.)  The  salt,  when  heated  to  lOO**,  gives  off  only  23*81 
per  cent  of  water,  assuming  a  light  blue  colour.  —  It  dissolves  in  not  less 
than  200  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  boiling 
water;  but  the  hot  solution  deposits  nothing  on  cooling,  till  it  is  evaporated 
to  a  syrupy  consistence.  If  liowever  the  solution  be  evaporated  over  the 
water-bath,  there  remains  an  amorphous  mass  of  the  green  modification, 
which  dissolves  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  and  then  again  deposits 
the  red  salt  of  the  violet  modification.  The  salt,  when  boiled  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  is  partly  resolved  into  oxalate  of  lime,  which  separates, 
and  free  chromic  oxalate;  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of  lime  and 
left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  deposits  the  undecomposed  red  double 
salt,  while  the  excess  of  acid  chromic  oxalate  remains  in  the  mother-liquor. 
The  cooled  filtrate  mixed  with  alcohol,  which  retains  the  excess  of  chromic 
oxalate  in  solution,  likewise  deposits  a  dark-red  magma  of  the  undecom- 
posed  red  salt,  deliquescing  in  the  air  to  a  dark-brown  syrup,  from  which 
the  rose-coloured  powder  is  soon  deposited.  (Berlin.) 

6.  3(CaO,CW)  -f  CrK^y  3C»0»  -f  36 Aq.  -- Dark  violet  silky  needles, 
exhibiting  all  the  characters  ascribed  by  Reece  to  the  corresponding  baryta- 
salt,  excepting  that  they  are  decomposed  by  boiling  water.    (Reece.) 

The  formation  of  this  somewhat  soluble  salt  explains  the  observation 
made  by  Dingier  {Kattn,  Arch,  18,  251),  that  from  liquids  containing 
lime  and  chromic  oxide,  the  lime  is  not  completely  precipitated  by  oxalic 
acid;  if  however,  such  a  liquid  containing  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  be 
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treated  with  oxalie  acid  and  then  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  exoeBS,  the 
lime  will  be  completely  precipitated.  Similar  reactions  take  place  when, 
instead  of  chromic  oxide,  alumina  or  ferric  oxide — both  of  which  form 
similar  mlia  with  lime  and  oxalic  acid— is  present  in  an  acid  solution, 
together  with  lime.  (Rees  Reece.) 

Jfagnegio'chramic  Oxalate,  —  An  aqueous  mixture  of  chromic  oxalate 
with  chromate  of  magnesia  leaves  by  spontaneous  evaporation  a  mixture 
of  blue  and  red  crystals  which  are  difficult  to  separate.  (Berlin.) 

Uranous  Oxalate,  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  protochloride  of 
uranium  with  oxalic  acid,  and  washing  the  precipitate  repeatedly  with 
boiling  water  to  separate  any  uranic  oxalate  tnat  may  be  mixed  with  it,  in 
consequence  of  the  protochloride  of  uranium  having  been  oxidized  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  —  Greenish  white;  may  be  dried  in  the  air  and  pre- 
served without  decomposition.  Of  its  6  At.  water  it  gives  off  4  At.  in 
vacuo.  (Peligot,  N,  Ann,  Ckim,  Phy9.  5,  26  and  32.)  —  Hammelsberg, 
{Pogg.  59,  20)  by  the  same  process,  excepting  that  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  washed  with  hot  water,  obtained  a  greyish-green  powder, 
which  gave  off  12*83  per  cent  of  water  at  100^  1314  per  cent  at  220"", 
and  17 '30  per  cent  at  the  highest  temperature  which  it  could  bear  with- 
out decomposition;  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  was  resolved 
into  water,  oxalic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  uranoso-uranic 
oxide;  it  was  readily  and  completely  decomposed  by  aqueous  ammonia 
and  potash,  and  dissolved  with  difficulty  in  hydrochloric  acid. 


2U0    

136     .. 

..     51-91     .. 
..     27-48     .. 
..     20-61     .. 

P^igot. 

50-6     . 

27-6»  .. 

20-7     . 

Rammelflberg. 
54-31 

C^0« 

6  HO    

72    .. 

64     .. 

27-56 

17-30 

C<U«08+6Aq 262    ..,.10000    98.9    99-17 

*  Inasmuch  u  F^ligot  found  9*2  per  cent,  of  carbon.  The  salt  analyzed  by 
Rammelsberg  had  been  dried  over  oU  of  vitriol,  and  thereby  perhaps  deprived  of  part 
of  its  water. 

When  the  salt  is  boiled  with  aqneons  oxalic  acid,  it  is  converted,  without  loss,  into 
a  salt,  which,  according  to  Rammelsberg,  contains  52-10  per  cent  uranous  oxide, 
41*12  oxalic  add,  and  therefore  6  78  water;  he  regards  it  as  UO,C?0'+  UO,2C»0*  +  2Aq. 
It  is  a  question  however  whether  this  salt  was  not  contaminated  with  nranie  salt.  When 
a  smaU  quantity  of  recently  precipitated  hydrate  of  uranous  oxide  is  introduced  into 
aqueous  oxalio  add,  a  green  solution  is  obtained;  but  when  a  lai^ger  quantity  of  the 
hydrate  is  added,  thie  product  just  mentioned  is  precipitated.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Uranic  OmdkUe.  a.  .^ont;  f  —  Berzelins  {Pogg.  1,  362  and  368),  in 
attempting  to  purify  uranic  oxalate  hy  dissolving  it  in  aqueous  carhonate 
of  ammonia,  and  precipitating  from  the  filtrate  hy  continued  boiling, 
obtained,  on  one  occasion,  this  salt,  on  another,  the  following  salt  h.  He 
however  considered  it  probable  that  the  salt  a  thus  obtained  might  be 
contaminated  with  ammonia,  and  therefore  did  not  place  implicit  con* 
fldenee  in  the  analysis. 

Well  dried.  Berzelius. 

3U^O» 432    ....    78  69    79-63 

C*0» 72     ....     1311     12-45 

5  HO  45     ....      8.20    792 

U«0»  +  C*(2U«0^0«4  5Aq       549    ....100  00    10000 

h.  Normal.  —  1.  Formed  by  precipitating  uranic  nitrate  with  con« 
contrated  oxalic  acid.  (Berzelius.)  -^  Berkelius  purified  the  salt  by  solution  in 
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carbonate  of  ammonia,  &c.  vid.  8ali  a.  —  If  the  soIatioDS  be  mixed  oold,  the 
salt  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  but  when  they  are  mixed 
hoty  it  separates  on  cooling  in  yellow  crystalline  grains.  (Peligot).  — 
When  the  solutions  mixed  are  hot  and  concentrated,  a  viscid  magma  is 
first  formed^  which  gradually  changes  to  a  yellow  crystalline  powder;  this 
is  washed  with  water,  till  the  liqnid  which  runs  through  gives  but  a 
slight  reddening  with  litmus,  arising  from  the  portion  of  uranic  oxalate 
which  dissolves.  The  salt  may  also  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  boil- 
ing water;  but  the  method  is  troublesome,  because  the  salt  is  but  very 
slightly  soluble  even  in  hot  water.  (Ebelmen.)  —  2.  By  precipitating 
a  nranic  salt  with  oxalate  of  potash.  (Richter,  Neuere  Gegenst.  1,  16.) 

The  salt  obtained  by  the  first  process  consists  of  a  sulphur-coloured 
powder 'or  crystalline  grains^  which,  aocording  to  Ebelmen^  have  a  density 
of  2*08.     The  second  process  yields  a  yellowish  white  powder.  (Richter.) 

JMed  at  100^  Ebelnen. 

2U«0» 288  ....  76-19  76-29 

C<0« 72  ....  1905  18-73 

2  HO  18  ....  4-76  4  98 

C<(2U«0«)08  +  2Aq 378     ....  10000     10000 

Air 'dried,  Berzelios.  Peligot. 

2U«0« 288  ....  69-57  69-00  69-78 

OO*    72  ....  17-39  17-99  1770* 

6  HO 64  ....  1304  1301  13-70 

C*(2\J«O2)O8  +  0Aq  ....     414     ....10000     10000     10118 

*  Fdligot  found  5*90  p.c.  carbon. 

The  air-dried  salt  heated  to  100^ — 120°,  gives  oflf  nearly  9  per  cent 
of  water,  which  it  takes  up  again  from  the  air;  at  300**,  it  turns  brown, 
and  is  converted  almost  instantly,  with  evolution  of  water  and  carbonic 
acid,  into  a  copper-coloured  powder  of  uranous  oxide,  which  by  ignition 
in  the  air^  is  converted  into  green  uranoso-uranic  oxide  (Ebelmen) : 

C^(2U20=)0*  +•  2Aq  ■=  4U0  +  4C03  +  2Aq. 

The  same  insult  bad  been  previously  obtained  by  Berzelius,  excepting  that  he 
regarded  the  uranous  oxide  as  metallic  uranium. •—  The  aqueous  solution  exposed 
to  the  snn  continually  gives  off  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  gases 
in  varying  relative  quantity;  becomes  turbid;  and  deposits  violet-brown 
flakes  of  uranoso-urani6  oxide,  till  all  the  oxalic  acia  is  destroyed  and 
liquid  is  decolorized:  the  precipitated  nranoso-uranic  hydrate  gradually 
assumes  a  yellow  colour,  and  if  exposed  to  the  air  becomes  perfectly  yellow 
by  conversion  into  uranic  hydrate.  (Ebelmen.)  —  The  salt  dissolves  in  125 
pts.  of  water  at  14^  and  in  30  pts.  of  boiling  water;  it  dissolves  somewhat 
more  readily  in  the  stronger  acids,  and  easily  in  warm  aqueous  oxalate  of 
ammonia  or  potash,  with  formation  of  double  salts  which  crystallize  on 
cooling.  (Ebelmen.)  An  excess  of  aqueous  oxalic  acid  dissolves  uranic 
hydrate  even  in  the  cold.  The  yellow  solution,  which  scarcely  reddens 
litmus,  yields  on  evaporation,  indistinctly  crystalline  crusts,  and  when 
evaporated  out  of  contact  of  air,  yields  uranium  [uranous  oxide]  in  the 
form  of  a  powder  destitute  of  lustre.   (Trommsdorff,  N.  Tr.  9,  1,  286.) 

Ammonio-uranous  Oxalatue.  —  The  dark  green  solution,  reddish  on 
the  edges,  of  recently  precipitated  uranous  hydrate  in  hot  acid  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  yields  by  evaporation,  crystals  which  must  be  freed  as  com*. 
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pleiely  as  possible  from  admixed  oxalate  of  ammonia  by  tectystallization 

(Rammelsberg): 

Crytiah  dried  over  oil  qf  friirioL  Rammelsberg. 

NU»  17    ....     10-24     1102 

UO 68    ....    40-96     37-65 

C<0«  72    ....    43-38     8944 

HO 9    ....      5-42 

C\NH\U)0« 166    ....  10000 

Ammonio'Uranic  Oxalate,  —  Uranic  oxalate  dissolyes  abundantly 
in  warm  aqueous  ammonia,  and  yields  beautiful  yellow  transparent 
prisms  when  the  solution  is  evaporated,  (P^ligot,  N,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys. 
5,  49).  Twelve-sided  prisms  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system,  with 
dihedral  summits.  Fig,  75,  together  with  the  ^face,  by  whioh  the  lateral 
edge  between  n  and  n  behind  is  truncated .y  :  x  backwards  =^112''  25'; 
y  :a=  115°  15'  :  y  :  n=  106°  30';  m  :  u  =  139°  55'  t* :«  =  160^  45'. 
(Prevostaye,  ibid.) 

Crystallized.  P^ligot. 

NH3    17     ....      611 

U«08  144     ....    51-80     52-6 

C^0«   72     ....     25-90     25-8 

5  HO 45     ....     16-19 

C\NH\U'0«)08  +  4Aq       278     ....  10000 

Peligot  found  in  the  salt,  8*6  p.c.  carbon  and  2*5H ;  he  eapposes  it  to  contain  only 
3  At.  water. 

Potassio-uranous  Oxalate,  —  Recently  precipitated  uranous  hydrate 
boiled  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  salt  of  sorrel,  is  coverted  into  a  grey 
])owder,  only  a  very  small  Quantity  remaining  in  solution  with  a  green 
colour.  The  powder,  heated  in  a  retort,  after  having  been  dried  over  oil 
of  vitriol,  becomes  first  brown,  then  black;  gives  off  13*08  per  cent  of 
water;  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  uranous  oxide  and  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash, containing  49*60  per  cent  of  the  salt  as  uranous  oxide  and 
7'10  as  potnsh,  according  to  which  numbers  the  salt  should  be  =  K0  + 
UO  +  6C*OH10Aq.  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  59,  20.) 

Potauio  uranic  Oxalate.  —  Obtained  by  saturating  a  hot  aqueous 
solution  of  normal  oxalate  of  potash  with  uranic  oxalate,  filtering  hot,  and 
leaving  the  solution  to  crystallize  by  cooling.  —  Large,  lemon-yellow 
oblique  rhombic  prisms,  transparent  and  permanent  in  the  air.  Fig.  114, 
tt':t*=13l°2';  u' :  <=144°  20';  tt' or  t* :  »i=lll°  28';  a  :«i=140' 52'; 
a  :u=l50°  36'.  Effloresces  and  gives  off  all  its  water  at  100°,  and  is 
converted  at  300°  into  a  black  mixture  of  uranous  oxide  and  carbonate 
of  potash;  or  if  the  air  has  access  to  it,  into  a  yellowish  red  mixture  of 
carbonate  and  uranate  of  potash.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  decom- 
posed by  exposure  to  sunshine.  Chloride  of  calcium  does  not  throw 
down  all  the  oxalic  acid  from  it,  and  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime  con- 
tains also  uranate  of  lime.  (£belmen,  N,  Ann,  Chim.  Phg$,  5,  189; 
also  Ann,  Pharm.  43,  269.) 

Cryetallited.  Ebelmen* 

KO    47-2     ....     16-26    15-86 

U*0* 1440     ...     49-62     49'92 

C*0«  72-0    ....     24-81     24-73 

3  HO    270     ....       9-31     935 


VOL.   IX. 


C»(K,UW)08  +  3Aq      290*2    ....  100*00     99*86 
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When  nranic  oxalate  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  on  aqueoos  solution  of 
normal  oxalate  of  potash,  and  the  hot  filtrate  eyaporated,  nearly  ail  the 
double  salt  is  deposited,  and  may  be  purified  by  recrystallizationi  It 
takes  the  form  of  small  aggregated  crystals  resembling  those  of  gypsum, 
and  quickly  giving  off  their  water  a  little  above  100°;  their  aqueous 
solution  is  decomposed  by  sunshine.  These  crystals  contain  19*70  per 
cent  KO,  4050  U^O',  25-63  O0«,  and  1309  Aq.  (the  sum  of  which  is 
98-92) j  their  formula  is  therefore  3(KO,C»O»)  +  2(lPO»,CH)»)  +  10Aq. 
(Ebelmen.) 

Manganom  Oxalate.  —  Maoganous  carbonate  forms  with  aqueous 
oxalic  a^  a  liquid  from  which  the  salt  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  white 
errstaUine  powder.  (Bergman;  Hansmann  and  Lowenthal.)  The  same 
salt  IS  quickly  produced  on  mixing  a  not  too  dilute  solution  of  a  man^ 
ganous  salt  with  oxalic  acid  (Bergman),  or  with  oxalate  of  potash  or 
ammonia.  (Bncholz,  N.  Gekl,  9;  676.)  Excess  of  oxalate  of  potash 
prevents  the  precipitation,  by  forming  a  double  salt.  TWinckelblech.)  — 
The  compound  is  likewise  formed,  with  evolution  ot  carbonic  acid,  on 
treating  manganoso-mahganic  oxide  or  peroxide  of  manganese  with 
aqueous  oxalic  acid.  (Bergman,  Dobereiner.) 

The  white  crystalline  powder  exhibits  a  reddish  tint  when  dry.  (Ber- 
zelius,  Lekrb.)  When  the  salt  is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  potash  from 
manganous  sulphate  dissolved  in  100  pts  of  water,  it  separates  in  needles 
after  &  £sw  days.  The  salt  contains  24*1 6  p»  cent  [5  At.]  of  water,  no 
portion  of  which  is  given  off  at  100°.  (Graham.)  At  a  red  heat,  it 
gives  off  water^  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  leaves  the 
green  protoxide.  (Trommsdorff,  i^.  Tr.  9,  1,  286;  Bachmann.)  It  is 
completely  decomposed  by  hot  nitric  acid.  (Dujardin,  J,  pr,  Chem.lS, 
309.)  Aaueous  ammonia  precipitates  part  of  the  manganous  oxide,  and 
forms  a  solution,  which  besides  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid,  still  contains 
manganous  oxide,  and  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  deposits  that  sub- 
stance but  partially  in  the  form  of  manganic  oxide>  so  that  on  treating 
the  residue  with  water,  the  greater  part  of  the  manganous  oxide  is 
redissolved.  (Winckelblech,  Ann.  Pharm,  13,  280.)  The  salt  dissolves 
in  900  pts.  of  cold,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water;  cold 
aqueous  oxalic  acid  (1  add  to  10  water)  does  not  dissolve  it  much  more 
abundantly  than  water,  but  hot  aqueous  oxalic  acid  dissolves  it  in  much 
larger  quantity.  ^Winckelblech,  Ann.  Fham/^  13,  280.)  It  is  likewise 
not  very  soluble  m  dilute  acetic  acid.  With  aqueous  sulphate,  nitrate, 
hydrochlorate,  or  succinate  of  ammonia,  it  forms  at  ordinary  tempen^ 
tnres  a  turbid  solution,  which,  however,  becomes  clear  when  heated. 
(Wittstein,  EeperL  57,  32.) 

Dried  at  100^.  Haosmann  &  Lowenthid. 

2MiiO    ^ _.    72  .«.  40    39-92 

C*0« 72  .^.  40    39-20 

4  HO 36  ....  20 20-88 

C*Mii«0»  +  4Aq 180    ....100    100-00 

Mwngdnic  Oxalate.  —  Brown  manganic  oxide  forms  with  cold  con- 
centrated oxalic  acid,  a  brown  solution,  which,  when  mixed  with  potash, 
assumes  a  reddish  purple  colour  from  formation  of  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash. (Fromherz,  Schw.  44,  339.)  —  Manganese  ores  of  loose  structure 
form  with  aqueous  oxalic  acid,  a  purple  solution,  which  is  resolved,  slowly 
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in  tlie  cold,  bot  immediatelj  on  tbe  application  of  heat,  into  carbonic 
acid  and  raangBnons  oxalate.  The  qnantity  of  manganons  salt  tbus  pre- 
cipitated is  miieh  above  tbat  which  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  evolved;  for  a  portion  of  manganoas  salt  was  likewise  held  in 
solution  through  the  medium  of  t^  manganic  salt.  (Berthier^  Atm,  CMm. 
Phys.  51,  88.) 

Ammonio-^raanganims  Oj?aZa^.^  Manganous  oxalate  dissolves  readily 
in  an  aqueous  normal  oxalate  of  ammonia,  formiug  a  double  salt  which 
crystallizes  in  small  white  needles,  effloresces  to  a  yellow  powder  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  water.  (Winckelblech.) 

CryHtmud,  Wiockdblech. 

NH»   17  ....  10-00    10-36 

MnO 36  ....  21-18     2036 

C*0«   .:. 72  ....  42-35     4224 

5  HO 45  ....  26-47    2716 

■  ■  .  ■■  i  It 

C«(NHSMn)OB  +  4Aq  ....  170    ....  10000    10012 

XITiiidLelbledi  supposes  the  salt  to  contain  1  At.  less  of  water. 

On  mixing  a  not  too  dilute  solution  of  the  salt  with  ammoni%  a 
Ifcuie  mU  separates  in  needles,  or  if  the  solution  be  somewhat  stronger, 
in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder.  (WinokelblecL) 

3  NH» $] 

3  MnO 108 

2  C<0« ., 144 

9  HO  81 

2NH»  +  CXNHMIln)0»+C*Mn»08  +  8Aq?....    384     ....  100-00    ....     99-24 

Poiastio-manganoui  Oxalate.'-^ The  solution  of  manganous  oxalate 
in  aaueous  normal  oxalate  of  potash,  yields  faint  rose-coloured  crystals, 
which  leave  when  ignited  a  mixture  of  manganous  oxide  and  carbonate 
of  potash;  they  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  aqueous  oxalate 
of  potash.  (Winckelblech,  Ann.  Fharm.  13,  280.) 

PotasauMnangcMic  OxalaU  ?  —  A  cold  aqueous  solution  of  salt  of 
sorrel  agitated  with  pnlvmced  peroxide  of  manganese,  gives  off  car- 
bonic acid  and  forms  a  purple  liquid.  (Van  Moni^  J.  Fharm*  5,  807.) 

Oxalate  of  Arseniotu  Acid  ?  —  Warm  aqueous  oxalic  acid  scarcely 
acts  on  metallic  arsenic,  but  readily  dissolves  arsenious  acid.  The  solu- 
tion when  evaporated,  yields  prisms  which,  when  fused  at  a  gentle  heat, 
give  up  part  of  their  oxalic  acid  and  yield  beautiful  vegetations;  these  have 
an  acid  reaction,  sublime  unaltered  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  at  a  stronger 
heat  yield,  first  oxalic  acid  and  afterwards  arsenic  They  dissolve  readily 
in  water  and  alcohol.  (Bergman.) 

Aniimanic  Oxalate,  —  Aqueous  oxalic  acid  dissolves  a  small  quan- 
tity of  antimonic  oxide  prepared  at  a  red  heat,  and  leaves  on  evapo- 
ration crystalline  grains  which  dissolve  sparingly  in  water.  The  same 
compound  is  likewise  formed  by  the  action  of  oxalic  acid  on  antimonic 
sulphate  or  acetate;  whereas  butter  of  antimony  is  not  acted  upon  by 
oxalic  acid.  (Bergman.)  —  When  antimonic  oxide,  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  ammonia  from  butter  of  antimony,  —  or  powder  of  alga- 

L  2 


Winckelbledi. 

13-28 

....    13-34 

2813 

....    27-64 

37-50 

....    37-28 

2109 

....    20-98 
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roth,  —  is  boiled  with  oxalic  acid,  or  when  hydrochloric  or  tartaric  acid 
is  poured  into  the  hot  aqueoas  solntion  of  potassio-antimonic  oxalate, 
the  same  antimonic  oxalate  is  likewise  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  white 
crystalline  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  decomposed 
by  hot  water,  which  withdraws  the  acid  from  it.  (P^ligot,  N,  Ann. 
Chim.  Fkys.  20,  291.) 


SbO* 

4  C  

153    .. 

24    .. 

..    65-38    ... 
..    10-25    ... 
..     20-51 
..      3-86     ... 

Pfligot. 
....    66-15 
....     10-43 

6  O  

48     . 

HO   

9    .. 

....       410 

C<(H,SbO=)08 234    ....  10000 

IT  Ammoni(hantimonic  Oxalate, — A  solution  of  binoxalate  of  ammonia 
boiled  with  excess  of  antimonic  oxide,  yields  (together  with  the  delicate 
prisms  of  the  ammonia-salt),  larger,  transparent,  shining  crystals  of  the 
double  salt.  —  [For  the  form  vid.  Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  93,  64.]  The  salt  gives 
off  only  a  fraction  per  cent  at  100°,  and  at  175^  is  already  fused, 
blackened,  and  decomposed  with  loss  of  ammonia.  Water  decomposes 
it  immediately,  separating  white  antimonic  oxide  which  does  not  redissolve 
on  boiling.  The  filtrate,  which  still  becomes  slightly  turbid  when  heated, 
forms  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  copious  crystalline  precipitate,  consisting 
essentially  of  quadroxalate  of  ammonia,  but  still  retains  a  large  quantity 
of  antimony  in  solution.  (Rammelsberg.) 

CryttaUized.  Rammelsberg. 

11  C«0»   396  ....  46-59  46-43 

5  NH^O 90  ....  15<29  1545 

2  SbQS  306  ....  3600  35-90 

2  HO 18  ....  2-12  2-22 

5(NH*0,(?0»)  +  2(SbO»,3C?0»)  +  2Aq    810     ....  100  00     100-00 

This  salt  is  analogous  to  the  potash-salt  a  described  below  (p.  149);  its  rational 
formula  is  perhaps  :  [3(NH^0,C«0S)  +  (Sb0»,3C:?03)]  +  2(NH*0,C«05)  +  CSb0s,3C?0») 
+  2Aq.  (Rammelsberg.)  f 

Fotamo-antirnonic  Oxalate, — ^Wken  60  parts  of  salt  of  sorrel  dissolved  in 
water  are  boiled  with  9  parts  of  antimonic  oside  prepared  in  the  hamid  way,  only  6} 
pts.  are  dissolved.  (Wenzel.)  —  1.  The  salt  is  obtained  by  boiling  equal  parts 
of  pulverized  native  sulphide  of  antimony  and  hyperacid  oxalate  of 
potash  with  water,  leaving  the  filtrate  to  crystallize,  and  purifying  it  by 
recrystallization.  (Lassaigne,  J.  Chim.  mid,  3,  278;  also  Mag.  Pharm, 
19,  142.)  — By  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  salt  of  sorrel  with  excess 
of  antimonic  oxide.  (Bussy,  tT".  Phai^rh,  24,  616.)  —  White  needles,  united 
in  stellate  groups,  which  redden  litmus,  have  an  astringent  and  after- 
wards an  acid  taste,  and  exert  an  emetic  action,  but  not  so  powerful  as 
that  of  tartar  emetic.  (Lassaigne.)  Large,  oblique  four-sided  prisms. 
(Bussy);  transparent  prisms.  (Peligot,  N.  Ann.  Chim,  Fhys.  20,  291.) 
They  give  ofif  their  water  (9'5  per  cent)  at  100°;  but  a  certain  portion 
of  the  oxalic  acid  appears  to  volatilize  at  the  same  time.  The  aqueous 
solution  diluted  with  water  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  antimonic 
oxide  in  the  form  a  white  powder,  leaving  salt  of  sorrel  in  solution 
together  with  undecomposed  double  salt.  (Bussy.)  The  aqueous  solution 
is  decomposed  with  precipitation  by  mineral  acids.  The  salt  dissolves 
in  9*5  parts  of  water  at  9®,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water. 
(Lassaigne.) 


3  KO 

141-6    . 

.     25*08 

SbO«   

12  C 

153-0     .. 

720     .. 

..     2710     

..     12-75     

18  O 

144  0     .. 

..     25-51 

6  HO 

540     .. 

..       9-56     
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Calcnlation  of  the  crystalsi  acc:>rdingto  Bus9y.       Bussy,  Feligot. 

27-33    ....    24-80  to  26*2 
....     13-70  „  14-4 

9-50    '.!»      9-47  „  12-0 

564-6     ....  100-00 

According  to  P61igot,  the  formula  is  3KO  +  SbO'+7C*0»+6Aq.  — 
According  to  Lassaigne,  the  cnrstals  contain  20*19  per  cent  of  water. 
Possibly  Lassaigne's  salt  was  different  from  the  above. 

%  According  to  Rammelsberg  {Fogg,  93,  55),  there  exist  three  oxalates 
of  antinnony  and  potassium.  When  a  solution  of  pure  binoxalate  of  potash 
is  boiled  with  antimonic  oxide  (prepared  from  algaroth-powder),  as  long 
as  any  of  the  oxide  is  dissolved,  the  filtrate  yields  on  cooling  an  abundant 
crop  of  small  crystals  (a),  an  additional  quantity  of  which  are  obtained 
by  evaporation.  Soon,  however,  larger  crystals  of  another  salt  (6) 
show  themselves,  and  together  with  them,  crystals  of  the  efflorescing 
hydrate  of  oxalate  of  potash  C*HKO*+Aq.  (p.  126),  also  of  the 
quadroxalate,  C*HK0*,C*H'0®  +  4Aq.j  and  sometimes  also  crystals  of 
another  double  salt  (c)  more  soluble  than  a  or  6. 

rr.  This  salt  is  formed  even  when  the  solution  of  binoxalate  of  potash 
is  not  completely  saturated  with  antimonic  oxide.  The  crystals,  which 
are  generally  small  and  indistinct,  belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic 
system*  —  [For  the  measurements  of  the  angles  of  this  and  the  following  salts,  see 
Rammelsbcrg*s  memoir.]  — The  salt  is  partially  decomposed  by  water,  with 
separation  of  antimonic  oxide  and  formation  of  binoxalaie  of  potash; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  crystallizes  again  from  the  liquid,  mixed 
«t  last  wth  crystals  of  6.  The  solution  forms  with  hydrochloric  acid  a 
copious  crystalline  precipitate,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  quadrox* 
alate  of  potash,  and  easily  redissolving  in  excess  of  the  acid  : 

Crystallized,  Rammelsberg* 

11C?0» .396  ....  39-57  40-0 

5  KO   2.36  ....  23-55  235 

2  SbO' 306  ....  30-58  30*2 

7  HO  63  ....  6-30  6-3 

5(KO,C«O»)  +  2(Sb0»,3C?0»)  +  7Aq   ....  1001     ....  100-00     1000 

According  to  this  formula,  the  salt  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  two  other 
double  salU,  viz.  [3(KO,C02)  +  Sb08,3(?0»)]  +  [2(KO,CO«)  +  (SbOS,3C»0»)]  +  7Aq. 
—  The  former  of  these  is  identical  with  the  salt  b ;  the  latter  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 
RammeUberg  also  proposes  the  simpler  formula  3(KO,C*0»)  +  (Sb0»,3C«O')  +  3Aq. 
which y  however,  does  not  agree  so  well  with  the  analysis,  giving,  in  fact,  40*19  C^O*, 
26-32  KO,  2817  SbO^,  and  3'02Aq. 

5.  The  crystals  of  this  salt  are  in  general  larger  than  those  of  a,  and 
very  lustrous  and  transparent;  they  belong  to  the  right  prismatic  system. 
Heated  to  100',  they  give  off  77'75  to  7*81  p.c.  (nearly  5  At.)  water; 
at  110°,  the  loss  amounts  to  10*85  p.c.  (7  At.);  and  at  ]75^  the  whole  of 
the  water  =  13'00  p.c.  (9  At.)  is  given  off.  At  250^  the  salt  blackens, 
decomposes,  and  if  afterwards  digested  in  water,  leaves  pulverulent 
antimony. 

The  salt  dissolves  completely  in  water.  The  clear,  acid  solution 
becomes  turbid  when  heated,  and  does  not  recover  its  transparency  on 
cooling.    The  precipitate  consists  essentially  of  antimonic  oxido  with 
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traces  of  oxalic  acid  aad  potash.  Hydrochloric  acid  added  in  small 
quantity  throws  down  antimonic  oxalate;  and  after  this  precipitate  has 
been  separated,  a  farther  addition  of  acid  produces  a  crystalline  preci- 
pitate consisting  chiefly  of  quadroxalate  of  potash.  The  solution  of  the 
salt  precipitates  baryta,  lead  and  silver  salts,  the  precipitates  probably 
consisting  of  analogoas  doable  salts. 

Cryitallized,  RammeUberg. 

6C?0' 2U-0  ....  36*5«  87-82 

3KO    «..  141-6  ....  23-91  2412 

SbO» 1530  ....  25-88  2540 

9  HO   81-0  ....  13-69 1266 

3(KO,CH)»)  +  (SbO»,3C^O»)  +  9Aq       &91-6    ....  lOO'OO    lOO'OO 

c.  Sometimes  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor  remaining  after  the 
separation  of  the  two  preceding  salts;  the  crystals  belong  to  the  doubly 
oblique  prismatic  system.  The  salt  forms  a  clear  solution  in  water; 
hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  it  in  the  same  manner  as  a  and  &. 

CiytMlized.  Rammelsberg. 

7(?0> 252-0  ....  47-07  45-43 

2KO    94-4  ..-  17-63  1847 

SbO» 1530  ....  28-58  28-77 

4  HO    360  ....  6-72  7-33 

2(iO,2CK)»)  +  (SbO»,3(?0»)  +  4Aq      536'4     ...  lOO'OO    lOO'OO 

Hie  oomposition  of  this  aalt  mofit  be  oonrideted  as  doubtful,  as  it  waa  not  eon- 
•tantly  obtained.  (Rammelaberg.)  f 

TeUuric  Oxalate,  -^  Aqueoas  oxalic  acid  doos  not  dissolve  dry  tellorio 
oxide,  but  it  dissolves  the  hydrate,  and  yields  crystalline  grains  coa- 
jsisting  of  radii  diverging  from  a  centre;  taey  dissolvo  raoMlily  in  water 
without  decomposition.  (Berzelius.) 

Oxalate  of  BUmuth,  —  Aqueoas  oxalic  acid  blackens  bismuth^  without 
dissolving  it.  It  combines  readily  with  the  hydrated  oxide,  forming  a 
white  powder.  From  nitrate  of  bismuth,  it  throws  down,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  transparent  many-sided  grains,  which  do  not  become  opaque 
by  immersion  in  water,  and  like  the  white  powder,  contain  30  per  cent 
of  bismuth.  (Bergman.)  The  salt  ignited  in  a  close  vessel  gives  off 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  leaves  metallic  bismuth.  (Boussingault, 
Ann.sCkim,  Fhy$.  54,  266.)  It  contains  62  03  per  cent  of  BiO',  91 20, 
101  Hand 27*84  0.  (Scbwarzenberg,  Ann,  Fnarm.  64,  12,6.)  [Prg- 
bably  therefore  0«Bi«0"  +  6Aq.] 

When  the  finely  pulverized  salt  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  water, which 
abstracts  the  oxalic  acid,  there  remains  a  white  crystalline  powder  which 
decomposes  between  200°  and  240°,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  is 
insoluble  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid,  slishtlv  soluble  in  strong  nitric  acid,  but 
dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  hydrocnioric  acid.  (Heintz,  Fo^g.  68,  dO.) 

Heintz. 

2BiO» ^ 474    ....    73-40 ..    72-73 

2C*0« 144    ....    22-32 23-10 

3  HO   27     ....      4-19    4-15 

2BiO>,2C*0«  +  3Aq 645     ....  10000    , -     90-98 

Oxalate  of  Zinc. — Produced  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder:  1.  By 
treating  zinc  with  oxalic  acid,  the  action  being  attended  with  rapid 
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eTolntion  of  gas;  —  2.  B^  precipitating  snlphate^  chloride,  or  nitrate  of 
zinc  with  oxalic  acid,  which  throws  down  the  zino  completely  (Bergman.) 
—  3.  By  precipitating  zincHsalts  with  normal  oxalate  of  potaeh  (Schindler, 
Mag,  Fharm,  36,  62.)  —  White,  non-cryBtaliine  powder  (Schindler.)  — 
Oiree  off  all  its  water  abore  100^,  and  afterwards-  at  a  stronger  heat 
yields  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  leaving  an  oxide  of  zinc  poesesa- 
mg  peculiar  properties.  (Dnlong.)  At  a  red  heat,  it  giyee  off  eqoal 
volnmes  of  carboDic  acid  and  carlnmic  oxide  guies,  and  leaves  yellowish* 
white  oxide  of  zinc,  which  does  not  increase  in  weight  when  ignited  in 
the  air,  and  is  therefore  not  a  suboxide.  (Regnanlt,  Ann,  GfSm,  Fky$, 
62,  354;  Peionze,  Ann.  Ckim.  Fhys.  79,  112)  The  residual  oxide 
exhibits  no  peculiarity,  exoepting  that  it  sometimes  retains  a  little  car- 
bonic acid.  (Marohand,  Fogg.  36,  144.)  —  Oxalate  of  zino  is  scarcely- 
soluble  in  water,  except  in  presence  of  excess  of  acid.  (Bergman.)  It 
dissolves  in  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  ammonia.  (Thompson.) 
Also  in  carbonate  of  ammonia;  but  the  sulphate,  hydrochlorate,  nitrate  and 
caccinate  of  ammonia  dissolve  it  but  imperfectly,  even  with  the  aid  of 
heat.  (Wittstein,  EepeH.  H,  33.)  Aoeording  to  Bvett»  it  dissolves  com* 
pletely  in  hot  sal*«mmoniao. 

Air-drUd.  Schmdler.      '  Murdiaiid. 

2  ZnO  80    ....     42-55     42-69     42-f  3 

C*0« 72    ....    S8-30    58-32 37-53 

4  HO 36    ....     19-15     1909    19'54 

C^n«0«  +  4Aq 188     ....  10000     100-00     100-00' 

^inoo-ammoniG  Ojcalaie,  -*-  a.  Deposited  in  needles  when  oxalic  acid 
is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  zino  supersaturated  with 
ammonia.  (Wackenroder,  Ann.  Fharm,  10, 63) 

b.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  acid  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  digested  with 
carbonate  of  zinc  till  it  is  completely  saturated,  oxalate  of  zinc  separates 
out;  and  the  filtrate  when  evaporated  leaves  milk-white  nodules,  which 
slowly  effloresce  and  give  off  water,  are  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
but  are  decomposed  by  hot  water,  with  separation  of  carbonate  of  zinc 
(Kayser,  Fogg.  60,  140.) 

b.  CryitaUized.  Kajser. 

4NH* .« -    68    ....    14-98    16*86 

2  ZnO ^     80    .».     17-62     17*58 

3C<0« . 216    _    47-58    46-24 

10  HO  .^....     90    ....     19-82 

1 

2[C*(2NH«)OB]+C^Za»0«  +  6A^      454     ....  100-00 

JFino-potassic  OxalcUe,  —  A  concentrated  solution  of  normal  oxalate  of 
potash  boiled  for  some  time  with  oxalate  of  zinc,  and  then  filtered,  yields 
on  cooling,  small  transparent  tables,  which  efiloresce,  are  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  and  are  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  with  separation  of 
oxalate  of  zinc.  (Kayeer.) 

Kayser. 

KO 47-2    ....    24-18 24-88 

ZnO    40-0     ....    20-40    18-66 

C*0«    72-0    ....    36-88 

4  HO .- ^     36-0     ....     18-45 2066 

C*ZnK08  +  4Aq 195-2     ....  100-00 

OxaUAi^f  Cadmium.  —  Formed  by  precipitating  a  cadmium-salt  with 
ailcaline  oxalates  (Stromeyer),  or  with  free  oxali<)  acid*  (Mfux^hand,  Fogg. 
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38, 1 46.)  White  crystalline  powder.  (Marcliand.)  —  Does  not  lose  weight 
in  vacuo  or  when  heated  to  ]00°,  but  when  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  to  the 
melting  point  of  lead,  it  gives  off  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  car  buret  ted 
hydrogen  gas,  and  leaves  green  suboxide  of  cadmium  (V,  53.)  If  the 
temperature  be  suddenly  raised  above  this  point,  charcoal  separates  out, 
and  at  a  red  heat  exerts  a  reducing  action,  so  that  a  mixture  of  metal  and 
oxide  remains  behind.  (Marchand.)  —  The  salt  does  not  dissolve  in  water 
(Stromeyer),  even  in  presence  of  free  oxalic  acid  (Children);  but  is 
easily  soluble  in  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  (Brett),  also  in 
ammonia^  and  in  sulphate,  nitrate  and  succinate  of  ammonia.  (Wittstein.) 

Marchand. 

2CdO 128    ....    54-24    53*81 

C*08 72    ....    30-51     30-19 

4  HO  33     ....     15-25     16-00 

C*Cd*08  +  4Aq    ....     236     ....  10000     10000 

Stannous  OxalcUe,  —  a.  Normal.  Tin  immersed  in  a  warm  aqueous 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  blackens  at  first,  and  gives  off  gas,  and  afterwards 
becomes  covered  with  a  white  powder,  while  a  large  quantity  of  tin 
dissolves  in  the  liquid.  (Bergman.)  According  to  Hausmannand  Lowen- 
thal,  the  quantity  of  tin  dissolved  is  scarcely  perceptible.  —  The  preci- 
pitate which  oxalic  acid  forms  with  stannous  acetate  yields  by  dry  distil- 
lation, water,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  empyrenmatic  oil,  and 
leaves  light  brown  stannous  oxide.  (Boussingault,  Ann  Chim.  Fht/s.  54, 
266.)  It  dissolves  in  hot  hydrochlorate  and  nitrate  of  ammonia.  (Brett.) 
Forms  shining  needles  which  are  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  are  partly 
decomposed  by  boiling  water.  Forms  double  salts  with  the  oxalates  of 
ammonia,  potash,  and  soda.  (Bouquet,  Ann.  Pharm,  64,  278.) 

H  An  aqueous  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  forms  with  oxalic  acid  a 
white,  crystalline,  pulverulent  precipitate  of  stannous  oxalate  containing 
water,  only  a  small  quantity  of  tin  remaining  in  the  liquid.  —  The  salt  is 
permanent  in  the  air,  and  does  not  part  with  all  its  water  at  lOO**,  or 
even  at  considerably  higher  temperatures,  2  or  3  per  cent  of  water 
obstinately  adhering  to  it,  even  when  it  is  heated  to  between  160°  and 
180°  in  a  current  of  air.  It  is  very  little  soluble  in  water,  either  hot 
or  cold,  insoluble  in  oxalic  acid,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  dilute  acids, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  hot  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  in  the  latter  case 
with  evolution  of  red  vapours.  The  nitric  acid  solution,  when  heated  for 
some  time,  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  stannic  oxide.  — Stannous  oxalate 
dissolves  in  hot  solutions  of  ammoniacal  salts,  and  partly  separates  out 
again  in  small  crystals  on  cooling.  It  forms  double  salts  with  tbe 
oxalates  of  ammonia,  potash  and  soda.  (Hausmann  and  Lowenthal,  Ann. 
Fharm.  89,  104.) 

Hansmann  &  LUwenthal. 


2  SnO 

C^0«    

HO 

136    ....    65-37    .... 

72    ....    34-63    .... 

....     63-56    .. 
....    33-64     .. 
....      2-80    .. 

..     63-61 

.,     33-43 

2-91 

2SnO,C<0«orC*Sn»08....     208     ....  10000     100-00     ....     99-95 

a  was  dried  at  100%  j3  at  160*^.    The  mean  of  these  analyses  gives  for  the 
anhydrous  salt,  SnO  «=  65-44;  oxalic  acid  »34-51.  5f 

h.  Acid  Salt,  —  Aqueous  oxalic  acid,  after  being  digested  with  tin 
{vid»  sup,),  tastes  rough,  still  reddens  litmus,  and  yields  prismatic  crystals^ 
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or  when  tlic  solation  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  homy  mass,  whose 
aqueoas  solution  forms  a  copious  precipitate  with  the  alkalis.  (Bergman.) 

Stannic  OxcUale,  —  Stannic  oxide  dissolves  readily  in  oxalic  acid 
(Bergman.)  —  IT  Recently  precipitated  stannic  oxide  (obtained  by  preci* 
pitating  the  chloride  with  sulphate  of  soda)  dissolves  readily  in  a  warm 
solution  of  oxalic  acid.  A  solution  nearly  saturated  with  stannic  oxide 
— which,  as  well  as  the  perfectly  saturated  solution,  turns  blue  on  exposure 
to  sunshine  even  if  the  air  be  excluded,  but  becomes  colourless  again  in  the 
dark — ^yields  on  evaporation,  shining  white  laminao  containing  variable 
quantities  of  stannic  oxide,  and  becoming,  by  repeated  crystallization,  con- 
tinually poorer  in  that  substance,  till  at  length  pure  oxalic  acid  crystallizes 
out  ill  flattened  prisms. — The  solution  saturated  with  stannic  oxide  is  some- 
what milky,  and  yields,  when  evaporated,  not  crystals,  but  a  colourless  jelly 
which  dries  up  to  gummy  fragments.  The  dried  salt  yields  by  trituration 
a  white  powder  soluble  in  water;  its  composition  is  not  constant,  the  amount 
of  stannic  oxide  varying  between  72  and  80  per  cent.  When  treated  with 
a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  it  becomes  continually  more  basic. 

The  solution  of  stannic  oxide  in  oxalic  acid  yields  with  the  sulphates, 
hydrochlorates,  nitrates,  &c.,  of  the  alkalis,  a  white  precipitate  of 
hydrated  stannic  oxalate,  soluble  in  water.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  produces  no 
precipitate.  Sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures produced  the  same  precipitate,  soluble  in  water  and  in  excess  of 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  —  Ammonia  forms  the  same  precipitate, 
soluble  in  water  and  in  excess  of  ammonia.  From  the  ammoniacal 
solution  the  precipitate  separates  again  after  a  while,  but  is  then  no 
longer  soluble  in  ammonia,  though  still  soluble  in  water,  in  which 
however  it  likewise  becomes  insoluble,  after  remaining  for  some  time  in 
contact  with  the  ammoniacal  liquid.  The  fixed  alkalis  and  alkaline 
carbonates  also  form  white  precipitates,  soluble  in  water  immediately 
after  precipitation,  but  becoming  insoluble  after  remaining  for  some  time 
in  the  liquid  or  being  heated  with  it.  All  these  soluble  precipitates  dry 
up  at  100°,  forming  gummy  fragments,  which  are  afterwards  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  that  liquid  merely  extracting  a  little  oxalic  acid  from 
them,  and  a  trace  of  stannic  oxide.  At  a  red  heat,  they  leave  a  small 
quantity  of  charcoal,  and  when  that  is  burnt  away,  a  residue  of  light 
yellow  stannic  oxide.    They  all  appear  to  have  the  same  composition,  viz.: 

Hausmann  &  DSwenthal. 


12  SnO* 

...    900    . 
...       72    . 
...     108     . 

...     83-33    .... 
...      6-67     ..., 
...     10-00    ... 

a. 

83-64     .. 

6-64     . 

9-72    .. 

b. 
...     83-28 

eoa 

...       6-78 

12  HO   

...       9-94 

12SnO«,C*0«  +  12Aq    .. 

...  1080     . 

...  10000     ... 

10000    . 

...  100-00 

a  was  precipitated  by  ddoride  of  ammonium ;  &  by  cold  nitric  acid.  (Hausmaim 
&  LSwenthal.; 

AmnKmio-stannouM  Oxalate,  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  stannous  oxa- 
late in  a  boiling  concentrated  solntion  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  mixing 
the  solntion  when  cold  with  alcohol.  It  then,  after  some  time,  deposits 
the  double  salt  in  stellate  groups  of  needles  which  effloresce  in  the  air, 
are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  have  a  very  sweet  taste.  The  concentrated 
solution,  when  left  to  itself  for  some  time,  deposits  stannous  oxalate* 
(Hausmann  &  Ld  wen  thai.) 
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HimmMmn  &  L&wentlitL 

SiiO   .^.^. «8    _    58*86    dS-m 

NH<0    26     ....     14-86     15*60 

C*0«  ..,..,..     72    ,^.     il'ii    40-52 

HO    ..,. 0     ....      514    588 

OSii(NH<)0»  +  Aq     175     ....  lOO'OO     100-00 

Thi«  0alt  iM  isomorpboiu  with  th/e  potflwanv-Mlt  {^);  it  fiuen  and 
deionaies  wbea  beated.  (Boaqoet) 

Potamo-stannaus  Oxalate,  —  1.  Obtained  bj  diesolvin^  recently  pre- 
cipitated stannous  oxalate  in  a  hot  concentrated  solntion  of  neatral 
oxalate  of  potash.  Purified  bj  recrjstallization.  (Hausmann  &  Lowen- 
thai.)  —  2.  By  treating  acid  oxalate  of  potash  with  a  large  excess  of 
stannous  oxide,  —  Transparent,  colourless^  prismatic  crystals  which  dis- 
solve readily  in  hot  water,  less  readily  in  cold  water,  and  are  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  (Hausmann  &  Low.)  —  BoQquet*s  salt  forms  large  colourless 
crystals,  which  dissolve  readily  in  cold  water,  forming  a  solution  which 
becomes  milky  after  a  while,  and  decomposes  quickly  when  boiled,  yield- 
ing first  a  white  gelatinous,  and  afterwards  a  black  precipitate.  (Bouquet.) 
—  The  salt  has  a  strong  sweet  taste,  but  leaves  a  bitter  after-taste.  It 
reddens  litmus,  and  is  not  decomposed  when  heated  to  100^  in  contact 
with  the  air.  (Hausmann  &  L5wenthal.) 

Hausmann  &  Lttwenthal. 

SnO    68-0    ....    34-66 34-68 

KO 47-2     ....    24-05     24*35 

C*0«    720    ....     36-70    36-30 

HO 90     ...      4-59    4-67 

C<SnK08  +  Aq   ....  1962    ....  10000     lOO-OO 

8odio-8tannic  Oxalate.  —  Prepared  like  the  potassium-salt,  which  it 
resembles  in  its  properties.  (Hausmann  and  L'dwenthal.)  Anhydrous  and 
erystallizable.  (Bouquet.)  Y 

Oxalate  of  Lead. — a.  Baeie.  —  Obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder,  by  precipitating  an  aqueous  solution  of  trisacetate  of  lead  with 
normal  oxalate  of  ammonia,  or  by  boiling  the  normal  oxalate  of  lead 
with  the  aqueoos  solution  of  the  trisacetate  (which  is  thereby  converted 
into  the  normal  acetate),  —  and  in  white  shining  laminsd,  soft  to  the 
touch,  by  mixing  a  boiling  solution  of  oxamide  with  nitrate  or  acetate  of 
lead,  and  then  with  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia.  —  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  is  resolved  into  a  mixture  of  car- 
bonate and  normal  oxalate  of  lead.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  out  the  excess 
of  oxide  of  lead;  so  does  a  boiling  solution  of  nitrate  of  load,  being  itself 
thereby  converted  into  a  basic  nitrate.  (PelouEe,  Ann.  Chun:  Fkye,  79, 
104j  also  Ann.  Pharm.  42,  206;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  25,  487.) 

Pelonze. 

6PbO    672    ....     90-32    905 

C*0»  ^      72    ....      9-68    9* 

4PbO  +  C*Pb208  ....    744     ...  100-00    .- 1000 

h,  Niirmal,  -—  Precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder  by  adding 
oxalic  acid  to  any  solution  of  a  lead-salt.  (Bergman.)  May  also  be 
obtained  in  needles.  (Berzelius,  Lehrb.)  —  When  cautiously  heated  in  a 
retort,  it  gives  off  carbonic  acid  mixed  with  a  smaller  qnantiiy  of  earbonio 
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oxide,  and  leares  suboxide  of  lead.  (Dalong,  BouMngault,  Pelouze  V,  107.) 
The  deeompoeition  takee  ^laoe  at  300^  and  yields  coBtinualiy  3  vol. 
«aFboHto  aoid  gas  to  1  vol.  carbonic  oxide  j  towards  the  end  only,  if  the  heat 
be  nused  somewhat  abore  800''  to  complete  the  decomposition,  the  pr<^ 
portioH  of  carbonic  acid  becones  somewhat  greater  (PeboM): 

C*Pb»0»  =  Pb80  +  SCO*  +  CO. 
A  mixture  of  the  dry  salt  with  pieces  of  potassium  detonates  violently 
below  the  temperature  at  which  the  lead -salt  alone  is  decomposed  j  the 
tube^  which  is  broken  by  the  explosion,  is  afterwards  found  to  contain 
lead  and  potash,  but  no  charcoal.  (Serullas,  J,  Pharm.  1 2,  575.)  —  The 
salt  is  insoluble  in  water,  bnt  dissolves  sparingly  in  aqaeous  oxalic  acid 
(Bf^gman);  it  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  (Vaaqoelin.)  It  dissolves  ia 
warm  aqueous  sal-ammoniac  (Brett);  also  in  boiling  nitrate  and  succinate 
of  ammonia,  but  not  in  caustic  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia.  (Witt- 
stein,  Eepert,  63,  330.)     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 


2PbO    . 
CO     . 

Dried  at  140». 

224     ... 

.., 72     ... 

.     75-676 
.     24-324 

Berzelins. 
{Ann.  Chim,  94,  180.)  {Poffff,  47,  199.) 

75-46         75-479 

24-54         24-521 

c^Pb»08. 

296     ... 

.  100000 

100-00         100-000 

OxakMiUrate  of  Lead.  —  a.  Bade.  —  4PbO,C*PbK)* + 6(PbO,NO«)  + 
6Aq.— i  Whea  oxamide  is  boiled  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead 
mixed  with  ammonia,  this  salt  is  precipitated  during  the  ebullition  in 
white,  shining,  crystaUiae  grains,  which  must  be  washed  with  cold  water 
and  dried  in  vacuo.  If  the  boiling  be  too  long  oonttnued,  and  the  liquid 
still  contains  neutral  nitrate  of  lead  (which  thereby  becomes  bibasie,) 
the  salt  is  converted  into  the  following  salt  b.  The  salt  a  is  likewise 
formed  when  basic  oxalate  of  lead  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
lead  in  a  doable  quantity  of  water,  the  ebullition  being  stopped  before 
tlie  salt  a  is  ooavertod  into  b,  (Pelouse,  Ann,  Ghim.  Phy%.  79,  104.) 

6.  A^mwn^.  — OPbH)«-h 2(PbO,NO»)  + 4 Aq.— Discovered  by  John»ton, 
(Pm.  Umg,  J.  13,  25;  N.  Br.  Arch.  15,  166.)  and  by  Eujardin  {JnMtUuL  1838, 
JwMMry;  a)toJ./9r.  Ckem.  15,  308.) — 1.  Formed  by  adding  a  solution  of 
normal  acetate  of  lead  to  a  mixture  of  dilute  oxalic  acid  with  a  large 
quantity  of  nitric  acid, -^  or  dilute  oxalic  acid  to  a  mixture  of  a  dilute 
solution  ef  nonaal  acetate  of  lead  and  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  acid; 
«t  by  mixing  lead-vinegar  with  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  and 
alowly  adding  dilute  ox^ie  acid.  The  double  salt'  is  then  precipitated 
after  a  while  in  shining  laminsB,  the  precipitation  becoming  slower  as  the 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  liquid  diminishes.  (Johnston.)  —  2.  The 
salt  likewise  separates  from  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  lead  in  warm  dilute 
nitric  acid.  (Dujardin.)  — 3.  It  is  also  formed  by  boiling  normal  oxalate 
of  lead  widi  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate.  (Pelouze.)  The  crystals 
must  not  be  washed  with  water.  (Johnston.)  —  White,  nacreous,  six- 
sided  lamiufe,  whose  faces  are  lon^tudinally  striated,  or  long  needles 
(Johnston);  oblique  rhombic  prisms  (Miller);  rhombic  tables  (Dujardin); 
hexagonal  tables  (Pelouze). 

CryMUiud.  Johnston. 

4PbO 448     ....     67-47    67-28 

2  NO*  108     ....     16-27 

C^Cfi 72     ....     10-84 

4  HO  36     ....       5-42     5-28 

C<W08+2(Pb6^0*)  +  4Aq   664     ....  100-00 
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The  salt  loses  nothing  at  100''^  but  gives  off  5*28  per  cent  of  water 
towards  260'';  at  a  temperature  somewhat  below  300^  it  evolves  nitrons 
fumes  and  leaves  carbonate  of  lead,  which  at  a  higher  temperature  is 
converted  into  the  oxide.  (Johnston.  Dnjardin.)  It  is  decomposed  by  water, 
the  decomposition  taking  place  with  peculiar  facility  if  the  salt  has  not  been 
previously  dried  at  1 00°.  Boiling  water  dissolves  out  nearly  all  the  nitrate 
of  lead,  leaving  52*35  per  cent  of  a  mixture  of  oxalate  of  lead  and  a  small 
quantity  of  undeconiposed  double  salt.  (Johnston.)  Cold  water  decom- 
poses the  salt  slowly,  boiling  water  quickly.  (Pelouze.)  The  salt  dis- 
solves in  waim  nitric  acid,  and  separates  again  on  cooling.  (Dujardin.) 

PotaBsuhplumhic  Oxalate. — Acid  oxalate  of  potash  digested  with 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  dissolves  a  small  portion  of  it,  and  yields  small 
needles  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  but  are  decomposed  by  alkalis. 
(Wenzel.) 

PlufnlO'diromic  Oar«tofe.--3(PbO,C»0>)  +  Cr«0»3C*0«4-  15Aq[=C»*Pb» 
Cr'jO^-flS  Aq.] — A  solution  of  blue  potassio-chromic  oxalate  forms 
with  normal  acetate  of  lead,  a  bluish  grey  precipitate,  which  does  not 
lose  weight  at  100°;  while  still  moist,  it  dissolves  in  boiling  chromic 
oxalate,  but  separates  again  unchaoged  on  cooliug.  (Berlin.) 

Ferrotts  Oxalate.  —  a.  Normal.  Found  in  brown  coal  strata  in  the 
form  of  Humholdtiie  oi  Iron-resin ;  yellow,  of  sp.  gr.  2*13;  rarely  in 
capillary  crystals;  generally  in  crude  masses  of  fibrous,  granular,  or 
compact  texture,  somewhat  harder  than  gypsum.  (Breithaupt,  Gilb.  70, 
426)  Mariano  de  Rivero  and  Yauquelin,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  18,  207; 
abstr.  Sckw.  33,  426.) 

Preparation.  Iron  dissolves  in  aqueous  oxalic  acid,  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen,  forming  at  first  an  acid  salt;  but  as  the  acid  becomes  further 
saturated  with  ferrous  oxide,  the  normal  salt  is  precipitated.  (Berzelius, 
Lehrh.)  — 2.  The  salt  is  also  obtained  by  precipitating  green  vitriol  with 
oxalic  acid.  (A.  Vogel,  J.  pr.  Chem.  6,  339.)  The  iron  is  almost  wholly 
precipitated;  if  the  filtrate  be  afterwards  evaporated,  the  last  portions  of 
ferrous  oxalate  settle  down,  and  the  liquid  filtered  therefrom  contains 
nothing  but  sulphuric  acid  and  a  trace  of  iron.  (A.  Vogel.)  — 3.  By  pre- 
cipitating green  vitriol  with  normal  oxalate  of  potash.  (Rammelsberg, 
Po^g.  46,  283;  53,  633;  68,  276).  —  4.  When  a  solution  of  ferric  oxalate 
in  aqueous  oxalic  acid  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved, 
and  ferrous  oxalate  precipitated.  (Dobereiner,  JSckio,  62,  90.)  DQbereiner 
calls  this  precipitate,  LicMhumboldiie. 

Prepared  by  (2)  it  is  a  yellow  powder  (A.  Vogel);  by  (4):  small 
lemon-yellow  shining  crystals.  (Dobereiner.) 

Native,  Rammelsb.  Vaaqaelin. 

2  FeO  72  ....  4211  41*13     53*86 

C^O« 72  ....  42*11  42-40 

3  HO    27  ....  15-78  1647 

C^Fc^QS  +  SAq 171     ....  10000    10000 

Artificial  Rammelsb.  (3). 

2  FeO 72  ....  40    38-98 

C*0« 72  ....  40 

4  HO  36  ....  20 


C<Fe»0«  +  4Aq    ....  180     ....  100 

Dobereiner,    at    an    earlier    date   than  Rammelsberg.  found  also  4Aq.  in  his 

Lichtbunibolditc. 
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The  salt,  when  ignited  in  a  retort  after  thorough  drying,  is  for  the 
most  part  resolved  into  water,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  a  mixture 
of  ferroso-ferric  oxide  with  iron  containing  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal. 
According  to  Magnns  {Pogg.  3,  88),  the  residue  consists  of  metallic 
iron.  The  salt  obtained  by  (4)  gives  off  at  first  21*6  per  cent  of  water, 
then  a  mixture  of  2  vol.  carbonic  oxide  and  3  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
leaves  39  per  cent  of  a  greyish  black  pyrophoric  powder,  consisting  of 
ferrous  oxide  and  carbide  of  iron,  which  when  strongly  ignited  in  a 
retort,  gives  off  carbonic  oxide^  and  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  iron 
and  ferrous  oxide.  ( Dobereiner,  Schw.  62,  96. )  —  Carbonic  acid  and 
carbonic  oxide  are  evolved,  and  the  residue  consists  of  ferroso-ferric  oxide, 
which  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  evolution  of  hydrogen,  in 
aqua-regia  without  leaving  any  carbonaceous  residue,  and  does  not 
diminish  in  weight  by  ignition  in  the  air.  ( Bottger,  JBeitrag^,  2,  43.)  — 
The  salt  (3)  leaves  41*83  percent  of  residue,  which,  when  ignited  in  the 
air,  yields  u  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  amounting  to  44*31  p.c.  of  the  salt, 
and  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  corresponding  to  0*33  per  cent  of  carbon. 
But  100  pts.  of  the  salt  contain  31*11  iron;  and  deducting  this  quantity 
of  iron  and  the  0*33  carbon  from  the  41-83  p.c.  of  residue,  there 
remains  10*39  for  the  quantity  of  oxygen  therein.  —  The  residue,  there- 
fore, neglecting  the  0*33  p.c.  carbon,  is  Berthier*s  ferroso-ferric  oxide 
Fe«0'  (V,  190):  for,  10*39  (oxygen)  :  31*11  (iron)  =  7  .  8  :  167  (and 
6.28=168.)  —  Lastly,  since  100  pts.  of  the  salt  contain  13*33  pts. 
carbon  and  35*56  oxygen  (besides  that  of  the  water),  and  0*33  pt.  of 
the  carbon  and  10*39  of  the  oxygen  remain  in  the  residue,  it  follows  that 
13  pts.  of  carbon  and  2517  of  oxygen  have  been  evolved,  doubtless  as  a 
mixture  of  about  5  vol.  carbonic  oxide  and  4  vol.  carbonic  acid  [or  more 
exactly  10  :  9].     Bammelsberg. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  abstracts  the 
oxalic  acid  from  the  native  salt;  ammonia  also  produces  this  effect  with 
peculiar  facility  (Rivero  &  Vauquelin);  caustic  potash  and  carbonate  of 
potash  decompose  the  artificial  salt  in  a  similar  manner.  (A.  Vogel.)  The 
salt  boiled  with  aqueous  phosphate  of  soda  produces  oxalate  of  soda  and 
ferrous  phosphate.  —  The  native  salt  is  insoluble  in  water  (Rivero  & 
Vauquelin);  the  artificial  salt  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
dissolves  very  sparingly  in  boiling  water.  (A.  Vogel.)  It  is  insoluble  in 
oil  of  vitriol,  but  dissolves  in  warm  dilute  sulphi^ic  acid,  which  again 
deposits  the  light  yellow  powder  when  evaporated.  It  dissolves  in  cold 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  aqueous  oxalic 
acid,  and  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  the  boiling  acid.  (A.  Vogel.) 

b.  Acid  Salt? —  Iron  immersed  for  some  time  in  aqueous  oxalic  acid, 
eliminates  hydrogen,  and  forms  a  sweet,  astringent  liquid  which  deposits 
yellow-green  acid  prisms,  efflorescing  when  heated,  and  easily  soluble  in 
water.  (Bergman.)  —  This  does  not  agree  with  the  above  statement  by 
Vogel,  respecting  the  slight  solubility  of  the  normal  salt  in  oxalic  acid. 
The  discrepancy  may  perhaps  be  reconciled  by  Berthier^s  observation, 
that  an  aqueous  solution  of  acid  ferric  oxalate  dissolves  a  large  quantity 
of  ferrous-oxalate;  so  that  Bergman's  crystals  perhaps  consist  of  ferroso- 
ferric  oxalate,  —  a  supposition  agreeing,  indeed,  with  Barreswil's  sugges* 
tion  that  the  green  oxalate  of  iron  is  a  ferroso-ferric  salt. 

Ferric  Oxalate,  a.  formal.  —  Obtained  by  treating  hydrated  ferric 
oxide  with  oxalic  acid  not  in  excess  (Bergman),  or  by  treating  a  ferric 
aalt  with  an  alkaline  oxalate  not  in  excess,  which  slowly  forms  a  preci- 
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and  purifying  the  precipitate  by  cryBtallization  from  hot  water.  Oreenisli 
yellow  needles  having  a  silky  lustre.  Both  in  the  dry  state  and  in  their 
aqueous  solution,  they  are  decomposed  by  sunshine,  with  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid.  Ammonia,  potash  and  soda  abstract  the  acid  from  the 
ferric  oxide,  and  separate  that  oxide  together  with  oxalate  of  baryta. 
The  crystals  are  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolve  in  30  parts  of 
boiling  water.  (Rees  Reece.) 

Strantto-ferric  Oxalate.  —  C"Sr*Fe"0**  +  ISAq.  —  Similar  to  the 
baryta-salt.  (Reece.) 

i)alc%0'ferric  Oxalate.  —  Similar  in  composition;  but  its  amount  of 
water  cannot  be  ascertained,  because  it  does  not  crystallize.  In  other 
respects  it  exhibits  similar  relations  to  the  baryta-salt.  In  consequence 
iof  the  formation  of  this  somewhat  soluble  salt,  lime  is  not  precipitated 
by  oxalic  acid  from  its  acid  solutions  which  likewise  contain  ferric  oxide, 
unless  indeed  the  solution  be  highly  concentrated,  and  even  then  the  pre- 
cipitation is  imperfect;  to  obtain  complete  precipitation,  it  is  necessary  to 
adopt  the  process  recommended  in  the  case  of  calcio-chromic  oxalate 
(p.  142).  (Reece.) 

Cobaltotu  Oxalate,  a  Bask, — Obtained  by  the  action  of  potash  on  the 
normal  salt  diffused  in  water,  which  has  been  thoroughly  freed  from  air  by 
boiling  and  then  cooled  in  a  close  vessel.  The  product  is  a  blue  salt,  which 
remains  blue  even  when  treated  with  a  very  large  excess  of  potash,  not 
being  thereby  deprived  of  the  whole  of  its  oxalic  acid  until  it  is  heated;  it 
is  then  rapidly  converted  into  the  red  hydrated  protoxide.  By  washing  the 
precipitate  with  thoroughly  boiled  water  out  of  contact  of  air,  pressing  it 
between  paper,  and  drying  in  vacuo,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
a  bluish  green  powder  which,  when  ignited  in  close  vessels,  gives  off  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  metal  and  protoxide. 
(Winckelblech,  Ann.  Fharm.  13,  158.) 

Winckelblech. 

6  CoO 225    ....     67-57    6755 

C<0« 72     ....     21-62     2208 

4  HO  36     ....     10-81     10-37 

4CoO.C*Co«08  +  4Aq....     333     ....  lOO'OO     100-00 

h.  Kormal,  —  Formed  by  the  action  of  cold  aqueous  oxalic  acid  ou 
metallic  cobalt  (Bergman);  precipitated  on  mixing  other  dissolved  cobalt- 
salts  with  oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  of  potash.  It  is  best  obtained  by 
digesting  carbonate  of  cobalt  with  excess  of  aqueous  oxalic  acid,  which 
dissolves  but  little  of  the  oxalate  of  cobalt,  but  removes  any  ferric  oxide 
that  may  be  present.  (Lankier.)  Rose-coloured  powder  which  does  not 
redden  litmus.  —The  air-dried  salt  is  CoO,C»0'  -f  2Aq.  (=  C*Co«0«  + 
4Aq.),  and  may  be  completely  freed  from  water  by  carefully  heating;  but 
when  further  heated  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  and  leaves  cobaltic  [cobaltoso- 
cobaltic]  oxalate.  The  air-dried  salt,  when  heated  to  redness  out  of 
contact  of  air,  is  resolved  into  19-57  per  cent  of  water,  47 '5 7  carbonic 
acid,  and  32-86  metallic  cobalt.  (Dobereiner,  Sckw.  28,  161.)  —  The  salt 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  oxalic  acid;  according  to 
Winckelblech,  it  requires  40,000  pts.  of  boiling  aqueous  oxalic  acid  to 
dissolve  it.  In  aqueous  ammonia  it  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility,  and 
3till  more  readily  in  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  likewise  dissolves  to  a 
alight  amount  in  hot  aqueous  sulphate,  bydrochlorate,  nitrate  or  succinate 
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of  annnonia^  imparting  a  light  red  colour  to  the  liquid,  aud  separating  out 
again  on  cooling.  (Wittetein,  Repert,  57,  35). 

Dobereiner.      Winckelblech. 

2  CoO  75    ....    40-99    41-77     4122 

C*0» 72     ...,     39-34     39-59 

4  HO    36    ....     19-67     19*57    19*62 

C*Co»OV4.\q 183    ....  100-00     10043 

CchaUomhcohaUxc  Oxalate.  —  Aqueous  oxalic  acid  placed  in  contact 
with  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  cobalt,  yields  a  dark  green  solution  of  the 
cobaltoso-cobaltic  salt,  carbonic  acid  being  at  the  same  time  evolved,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  cobaltous  oxalate  separated  out;  the  green  solution 
evaporated  under  a  bell-iar  over  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  dark  green  silky 
needles,  which  easily  redissolve  iu  water  with  the  colour  of  aqueous 
manganate  of  potash.  The  solution  slowly  decomposes,  even  below  50^, 
into  carbonic  acid  and  cobaltous  oxalate;  and  if  it  be  exposed  to  light, 
the  same  decomposition  takes  place  in  a  few  months  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, the  cobaltous  salt  then  separating  in  small  crystals.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  exerts  but  a  slow  decomposing  action  on  the  green  solution^ 
Potash  added  to  the  solution  forms  a  brown  precipitate;  carbonate  of 
potash,  a  green  precipitate  which  turns  brown  in  the  air,  probably  giving 
off  carbonic  acid  at  the  same  time.  Ammonia  forms  a  brown  precipitate^ 
but  only  with  strong  solutions.  The  carbonates  of  baryta  and  lime  do 
not  decompose  the  salt,  but  merely  remove  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid. 
Hydrochlorate  or  nitrate  of  lime  forms  no  precipitate.  Cyanide  of 
potassium  forms  a  white  precipitate,  probably  consisting  of  a  correspond- 
ing cyanide.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  gradually  produces,  especially 
in  the  acid  solution,  a  blue  precipitate  resembling  Prussian  blue. 

Anhydrous. 

Co»0* „ 120-5    45-56 

2  C*0«  1440     54-44 

CSCo'O"    264-5    10000 

Bs  CoO,(?0^  +  Co'O'^SC^O^  seeing  that,  on  boiling  the  solution,  cobaltous  oxalate  U 
formed,  and  i  of  the  carbon  contained  in  the  oxalic  acid  escapes  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid.  (Winckelblech). 

Cobaltous  OxcUate  with  Ammonia.  — Cobaltous  oxalate  dissolves  with 
red  colour  in  aqueous  ammonia,  sparingly  in  a  dilute,  more  copiously  in  a 
strong  solution,  more  quickly  when  heated;  and  yields  when  evaporated 
in  an  open  vessel,  red  laminse,  needles  and  nodules,  which  dissolve  readily 
in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water,  and  leave  cobaltic  [cobaltoso-cobaltic] 
oxide  when  ignited  in  the  air.  (Laugier).  —  Cobaltous  oxalate  shaken  up 
with  warm  aqueous  ammonia  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  dissolves  completely  in 
dO  times  its  quantity  of  that  liquid.  If.  the  air  has  access  to  the  liquid, 
and  the  process  is  not  very  quickly  performed,  part  of  the  cobalt  separates 
in  a  more  highly  oxidized  state  as  a  dingy  violet  powder,  which  does  not 
dissolve  even  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  aqueous  ammonia,  but  merely 
gives  up  oxalic  acid  to  it,  becomes  continually  browner,  and  after  wash- 
ingi  gives  off  chlorine  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia  with  potash. 
(Winckelblech).  —  The  ammoniacal  solution  forms  a  blue  precipitate  with 
potash;  when  evaporated  in  the  air,  it  deposits  bright  red  crystalline 
crusts,  which  dissolve  in  water,  though  with  separation  of  a  large  Quantity 
of  brown  cobaltic  oxide,  forming  a  liquid  which  yields  with  potash  a  pre^ 
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cipitate  of  an  impare  blue  colour,  and  therefore  not  eontalolng  pare 
cobaltoas  oxide  (Winckelblech,  Ann,  Pkarm,  13,  273). 

Gobalioas  oxalate,  before  dissolving  in  ammonia,  takes  np  a  portion 
of  that  substance,  and  acquires  a  deep  red  colour,  but  when  separated 
from  the  liauid  bj  filtration,  and  then  dried,  gives  off  ammonia,  recovers 
its  light  red  colour,  and  is  then  found  to  contain  the  same  quantity  of 
water  that  it  did  before  being  treated  with  ammonia  (Winckelblech). 

Ammonuhcobaltoiu  OxalaU.  —  Cobaltous  oxalate  dissolves  in  aqueous 
normal  oxalate  of  ammonia,  slowly  in  the  cold,  but  quickly  when  heated, 
and  forms  a  carraine*eo] cured  solution,  which  deposits  nothing  on  cooling, 
but  when  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously  yields  small  pale-red  crystals. 
These  crystals,  as  well  as  the  mother-liquor,  are  neutral,  effloresce 
on  the  surface,  and  turn  white  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  when  ignited 
in  a  close  vessel,  melt,  turn  blue,  and  yield  401  per  cent  of  metallic 
cobalt  in  lamins,  having  a  steel-like  lustre.  This  salt  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  bat  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  boiling  water. 
1  part  of  the 'salt  imparts  to  50  parts  of  water  a  deeper  red  colour  than 
the  salt  itself  possesses.  Since  the  crystals  contain  4*98  per  cent  of 
cobaltous  oxalate  and  47*20  of  hypothetical  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  their 
formula  is  probably  9(NH»,0«0»)  +  CoO,C«0'  +  24Aq.  (Winckelblech). 

The  solution  of  this  salt  becomes  decolorized  in  a  few  minutes  on  the 
addition  of  ammonia,  and  deposits  nearly  all  the  cobalt  as  a  light  brown 
powder.  This  bask  dovhle  soli  yields  by  ignition,  ammonia  and  27*36 
per  cent  of  pulverulent  metal;  heated  with  potash,  it  gives  off  ammonia, 
with  separation  of  blue  protoxide;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dissolves 
but  partially  iu  ammonia.  Contains  34*71  per  cent  of  protoxide  of 
cobalt,  and  3299  p.c.  hypothetical  anhydrous  oxalic  acid;  itti  formula  is 
probably  therefore:  3NH»,6CoO,  6C*0»  +  18Aq.  (Winckelblech).  [=s 
NH»,  2CoO,  2C»0'  +  eAq.  =  NH",  C*Co»0»  +  6Aq]. 

CohdUic  Oxalate  toith  Ammonia.  —  A  solution  of  cobaltous  oxalate  in 
strong  ammonia,  set  aside  in  vessels  containing  air  or  oxygen,  and  pro- 
tected from  carbonic  acid,  gradually  deposits  large,  shining,  many-faced 
granules  of  a  hyacinth-red  colour.  They  may  be  purified  by  dissolving 
them  in  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  tnen  filtering 
and  cooling.  They  give  off  1*17  per  cent  at  100°;  when  more  strongly 
heated,  they  decrepitate  slightly,  and  give  off  ammonia,  turning  violet  and 
afterwards  black;  and  when  heated  to  redness  in  a  close  vessel,  give  off 
i^tQcl-grey  cobalt,  having  the  form  of  the  crystalline  fra^ents,  but  very 
much  shrunk.  —  When  boiled  with  potash,  they  give  off  ammonia,  with 
separation  of  the  brown  hydrated  sesquioxide.  They  are  scarcely  soluble 
in  water  or  aqueous  ammonia,  but  dissolve  with  tolerable  facility  in  hot 
carbonate  of  ammonia  (Gm.). 

Air 'dried  cry$iali.  Gm. 

12  NH'   , 204     ...,    31-87     30-35  to  31-83 

12  C 72     ....     11-25     10-70  „   10-84 

4  Co  118     ....     18-44     18-05  „  1874 

24  O    192     ....     30-00 

6  Aq  54     ....       8-44 

12NH*  +  C>2Co*0«  +  6Aq  ....     640    ....  10000 

100  pts.  of  the  salt  burnt  with  oxide  of  copper  (with  copper  filingi  tfc  t|ie  open  end 
«f  tite  tube)  yield  30-21  to  3975  pU.  of  carbonic  add  and  58-23  to  59*83  of  water; 
calculation  givea  59 '06.  Hence  ti^  salt  it  not  an  oxjcobaltate  of  ammonia  aa  the 
author  at  fint  imagined. 
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Animonio-cohaltoso-cobalttc  Oxalate.  —  Obtained  by  mixing  the  green 
solution  of  cobaltoso-cobaltic  oxalate  with  normal  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
and  evaporating  in  vacuo.  Very  small  green  crystals  dissolving  very 
easily  in  water  (Winckelblech), 

Cobaltous  oxalate  dissolves  pretty  freely  in  aqueous  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  The  carmine-coloured  solution  does  not  yield  any  deposit 
when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Basic  Potassio-^ohaliotis  Oxalate.  —  When  cobaltous  oxalate  is  dis- 
solved in  a  boiling  solution  of  normal  oxalate  of  potash,  this  salt  sepa- 
fates  on  cooling  in  rose<coloured  rhombic  crystals.  It  is  also  formed 
when  a  solution  of  potassio-cobaltosocobaltic  oxalate  is  left  to  evaporate 
for  a  long  time  oyer  oil  of  vitriol.  The  crystals,  when. ignited^  become 
blue  for  a  while  and  leave  cobalt  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash.  They 
are  insoluble  in  water  (Winckelbleoh,  Ann.  Pharm.  13,  166). 

Potamo-cobaUosocohaUic  Oxalate.  ^^  OhitLined  by  mixing  the  green 
solution  of  cobaltosQcobaltio  oxalate  with  normal  oxalate  of  potash,  and 
quickly  evaporating  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  Very  small  green 
crystals,  dissolving  with  great  facility  in  water.  When  kept  for  a  long 
time  in  vacuo,  they  are  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  the  preceding 
salt  (Winckelblech). 

Oxalate  of  Nickeh  —  The  aqueous  acid  does  not  attack  the  metal, 
but  combines  with  the  hydrate  and  carbonate  when  heated ;  it  preci- 
pitates the  protoxide  of  nickel  from  all  its  simple  salts  so  completely, 
that  only  a  small  quantity  of  nickel-oxalate  remains  dissolved  in  the 
liberatea  acid  ;  but  the  double  salts  are  not  completely  decomposed  by  it. 
Normal  oxalate  of  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda  does  not  precipitate  nickel- 
salts  (Tupputi).  With  oxalate  of  potash  a  precipitate  is  formed  ^fter  a 
while,  its  formation  failing  only  when  the  potash-salt  is  in  excess  (Qm,). 
— Greenish  white  flocks,  tasteless  at  first,  but  afterwards  exhibiting  a 
slight  metallic  taste  (Tupputi).  The  dry  salt  heated  in  closed  vessels 
yields  19'43  per  cent  of  water,  45*86  carbonic  acid,  and  8214  metallic 
nickel:  hence  it  is  NiO,C«0'-»-2Aq[=C*Ni»0*+4Aq].  The  salt  heated 
in  contact  with  air,  first  gives  off  water,  then  takes  fire,  and  leaves  a 
black  residue  of  oxide  (Ddbereiner,  Schw.  26,  384;  28,  160). —It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  aqueous  oxalic  acid,  but 
dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  the  stronger  mineral  acids  (Tupputi, 
Ann*  Chimt.  78,  162).  Dissolves  readily  in  caustic  ammonia  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  incompletely  ^n  sulphate,  hydrochlorate,  nitrate, 
and  sttccinftte  of  ammonia  (Wiltstein,  Repert.  57,  36). 

Oxalate  of  Nickel  vnth  Ammonia.  -^  I.  The  violet-blue  solution  of 
nickel-oxalate  in  aqueons  ammonia,  gradually  loses  its  colour,  and  gives 
off  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air,  depositing  pale  bluish  green  crusts 
composed  of  delicate  needles  united  in  tufts  (Laugier).  —  2.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonio-nickel  oxalate  (vid.  inf.)  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  ammonia,  deposits  the  same  salt  in  the  form  of  a  very  pale  green 
precipitate,  which  becomes  still  paler  when  dry  (Winckelblech).  The 
salt  when  ignited  in  a  closed  vessel,  leaves  nickel  containing  charcoal; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  ammonia  (Laugier).  With 
potn^h  it  evolves  ammonia  (Winckelblech,  Ann.  Pharm.  13,  278). 

M  2 
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NH» 

2NiO  

17    .. 

75     .. 

..       780     ... 
..     34-40     ... 
..     3303     .. 
..    24-77     .. 

Winckelblecii. 
Prep.  1.      Prep,  2. 

7-55    ....       7-51 

32-88     ....     32-52 

C*0« 

31-71     ....    31-91 

6  HO    

54     .. 

27-72     ....     27-57 

NH»  +  C*Ni20S  +  6Aq   218     ....  10000     99*56     ....     9951 

WiDckelblech  trebles  the  foramla,  making  iti  3NU',2CO*  +  2(3NiO,2C*0^ 
+  18Aq. 

Ammonio-nickel  Oxalate.  —  Aqueous  normal  oxalate  of  ammonia 
dissolves  oxalate  of  nickel,  and  the  solution  yields  green  prisms  by 
evaporation  (Tupputi).  The  salt  which  separates  from  the  pale  green 
solution  has  a  still  paler  green  colour,  is  acted  upon  by  heat  and  by  water 
like  the  corresponding  cobalt-sal t,  and  appears  to  have  the  same  com- 
position, inasmuch  as  it  contains  4*76  per  cent  of  nickel-oxide.  The 
aqueous  solution  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  yields  a  very 
pale  green  precipitate  of  the  preceding  compound,  which  redissolves  in 
excess  of  the  ammonia  (Winckelblech). 

Fotassio-nickel  Oxalate,  —  The  solution  of  nickel-oxalate  In  boiling 
normal  oxalate  of  potash,  yields  green  prisms  when  evaporated  (Tup- 
puti); according  to  Winckelblech,  it  yields  a  light-green  neutral  double 
oait  insoluble  in  water. 

Cuprous  OxalaJte.  —  Oxalic  acid  added  to  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  throws  down  this  salt,  white  at  first,  out  changing 
after  a  while  to  blue  green  (H.  Rose,  AnaU  Chem),  Oxalate  of  putasb 
also  precipitates  the  «ilt  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  which  dissolves 
readily  in  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  incompletely  in 
sulphate,  hydrochlorate,  nitrate  and  succinate  of  ammonia  (wittstein^ 
RepeH,  57,  38). 

Cupric  Oxalate..  —  The  aqueous  acid  exposed  to  the  air  in  contact 
with  the  metal,  slowly  forms  cupric  oxalate  as  a  pale  blue  powder.  (Berg- 
man.) From  an  aqueous  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  it  throws  down  hidf 
the  copper  in  the  form  of  oxalate  (Thomson^  According  to  A.  Vogel 
(«/.  pr,  Chem,  6,  342,)  it  throws  down  the  whole;  for  the  liquid  decanted 
from  the  precipitate  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  deposits  a  small  additional 
quantity  of  cupric  oxalate,  and  afterwards  behaves  like  oil  of  vitriol  free 
from  copper. —  Normal  alkaline  oxalates  added,  not  in  excess,  to  cupric 
salts,  also  form  a  precipitate  of  cupric  oxalate.  According  to  Hausmann 
&  Lo  wen  thai,  it  throws  down  nearly  all  the  copper.  —  Light  greenish 
blue  powder.  —  The  salt,  when  thoroughly  dried  and  then  ignited  in  the 
air,  leaves  50  per  cent  of  cupric  oxide  (F.  0.  Vogel).  It  may  be  com- 
pletely dehydrated  by  careful  heating,  and  is  then  entirely  resolved  at  a 
higher  temperature  into  carbonic  acid  and  metallic  copper  (Dobereiner). 
It  does  not  give  off  all  its  water  at  100°,  and  consequently  when  more 
strongly  heated,  yields  water  as  well  as  carbonic  acid  and  metal  (Dnlong). 
Decomposition  takes  place  even  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  residual,  per- 
fectly metallic  copper,  assumes  the  form  of  red,  shining,  malleable  laminie, 
which  are  several  millimetres  thick,  although  they  have  been  produced 
from  a  pulverulent,  non-fusing  salt  (Pelouze,  Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.,  49, 112). 
—  The  salt  is  neither  dissolved  nor  decomposed  by  warm  nitric  acid^ 
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(Dajardin,  J.  pr,  Chem.  15,  800.)  In  oil  of  vitriol  it  remaiDS  blae. 
(A.  Vogel.)  A  cold  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  gives  it  an  azure* 
blue  colour;  a  boiling  solution  of  that  salt  turns  it  black  (A  Vogel). 
With  potassium  it  behaves  like  oxalate  of  lead  (Serullas).  —  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  aqueous  oxalic  acid, 
but  dissolves  in  warm  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  yellow 
solution  (A.  Vogel).  It  dissolves,  with  blue  colour,  in  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  with  blue-green  colour  in  succinate  of  ammo- 
nia,— likewise,  though  imperfectly,  in  sulphate,  hydrochlorate,  and 
nitrate  of  ammonia  (Wittstein).  It  is  insoluble  in  hydrochlorate  and 
nitrate  of  ammonia  (Brett).  It  dissolves  in  the  aqueous  solution  of 
normal  oxalate  of  ammonia,  potash  and  soda  (F.  G.  Vogel). 

Dried  at  100*^,  Hausmann  &  L<$weiithal, 

2CuO    80  ....  47-06    4777 

C*0«   72  ....  42-35     41-74 

2  HO 18  ....  10-59    10-49 


C*Cii»08  +  2Aq 170    ....10000    10000 

Cuprte  Oxalate  with  Ammonia. — a.  With  2  At,  -imwonia.— When 
a  solution  of  cupric  oxalate  in  aqueous  ammonia  is  evaporated,  this  salt 
separates  in  short,  flat,  six-sided  prisms  of  a  dark  sky-blue  colour. 
Effloresces,  giving  off  15  per  cent  of  water  and  ammonia;  suffers  the 
same  loss  of  weight  at  lOO**;  at  higher  temperatures  it  takes  fire  and 
explodes  (F.  C.  Vogel). 

F.  C.  VogeU 

2NH»   34     ....    16-67 

2CuO   80    ....    39-22    39-00 

C<0«   72    ....    35-29    3600 

2  HO 18     ....      8-82 

2NH»,C*Ctt»0«  +  2Aq   ....  204     ....  lOO'OO 

h.  With  1  At,  Ammonia,  — Cupric  oxalate  introduced  into  aaueous 
ammonia  in  larger  quantity  than  the  ammonia  can  dissolve,  yields,  not 
only  the  salt  a  in  solution,  but  also  the  salt  6  in  the  form  of  an  azure- 
coloured,  sandy  powder,  which  gives  off  ammonia  above  100^,  and  bums 
at  a  stronger  heat,  with  flame  and  detonation  (F.  C.  Vogel). 


CrytialHzed, 

F.  C.  Vogel. 

NH»    .. 

17    .. 

..     10-06 

2CaO    . 

80    .. 

..    47-34    .. 

45-58 

c*o«  . 

72     .. 

..    42-60    ., 

4300 

NH»,CK;u«08 169    ....  100-00 

Vogel  svpposes  it  to  contain  \  At.  Aq.  more. 

Amftumio-cupric  Oxalate,  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  cupric  oxalate  in 
normal  oxalate  of  ammonia,  or  cupric  oxide  in  acid  oxalate  of  ammonia. 
— -  Small  rhombic  laminie,  of  a  dark  sky-blue  colour  and  permanent  in 
the  air. 

CryttaUiKd.  P.  C.  Vogel.        Gndiam. 

NH» 17    ....    10-90 

CuO 40    ....    25-64     250    2527 

C»0« ^ 72     ....    46-15     47-5 

3  HO 27     ....     17-31 

C<(NH*,Cu)0«+2Aq  156    ....  100-00 
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Permanent  in  the  air  below  100^;  gives  off  12  per  cent  <rf  wateir 
above  100^,  (11*46  p.o.  ==  2  At.  according  to  Graham),  but  recovers  it 
on  exposure  to  the  air;  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  gives  off  ammonia, 
becoming  first  brown,  then  copper-coloured,  but  retaioing  its  er^s-* 
talline  form;  if  the  air  be  then  allowed  to  have  aocese  to  it,  vivid, 
lightning-like  detonation  takes  place,  and  the  copper  appears  to  be 
oxidized.  —  The  salt  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  aqueous  normal 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  sparingly  and  with  partial  decomposition  in  water, 
cnpric  oxalate  remaining  undissolved  and  the  excebs  of  oxalate  of  ammo* 
nia  being  taken  up  by  the  water  (F.  C.  Vogel).  —  When  drops  of 
die  aqueous  solution  are  placed  upon  bright  metallic  iron,  several  of 
them  remain  unaltered,  while  others  instantly  copper  the  iron;  but  the 
deposited  copper  becomes  oxidated  after  a  while  by  the  action  of  the 
air,  and  redissolves,  taking  up  oxalic  acid  and  setting  free  ammonia,  which 
prevents  the  coppering.  If  a  number  of  rods  of  iron  contained  in  sepa- 
rate glasses  be  immersed  in  the  solution,  some  of  them  become  coppered 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  others  only  on  the  application  of  heat.  The 
coppering  of  iron  by  this  solution,  when  not  exposed  to  the  air,  is  very 
bright,  dense,  and  permanent,  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  special  recom- 
mendation (Wetzlar,  Schto,  50,  93). 

Potassio-cupric  Oxalate.  —  Obtdned  in  blue  needles  by  Wenfel.— *  Produced 
by  dissolving  cupric  carbonate  in  aqueous  salt  of  sorrel,  or  cnpric  oxalate 
in  normal  oxalate  of  potash,  or  by  mixing  cupric  sulphate  with  excess  of 
normal  oxalate  of  potash.  The  blue  solution  yields  on  cooling,  first, 
greenish  blue  rhombohedrons  permanent  in  the  air,  then  blue,  needle- 
shaped,  six-sided,  often  flat  prisms,  bevelled  with  two  faces  resting  on  the 
broader  lateral  faces  [perhaps  as  in  Fi^,  55],  and  quickly  efflorescing  to 
a  light  blue  mass  (F.  C.  Vogel). 

Rhom^kedrans,  F.  C.  Voge). 

KO 47-2     ....     26-64     26-09 

CuO 400     ....     22-57     22-50 

C^O*    720     ....     40-63     41-42 

2  HO 18-0     ....     10-16     10-00 

C^KCtt08  +  2Aq....  177-2     ....  10000    10000 

Ne$dl€B,  F.  C.  Yosel. 

KO    47-2  ....  2418  242 

CuO 400  ....  20-49  20-5 

C*0« 72  0  ....  36-84  373 

4  HO 36-0  ....  18-49  18-0 

C^KCuO«  +  4Aq  ....  1952     ....  100-00     1000 

Both  kinds  of  crystals  five  off  their  water  when  heated ;  turn  brown 
at  a  higher  temperature,  but  without  fusion;  and  leave  carbonate  of 
potash,  together  with  cupric  oxide  or  metallic  copper,  according  as  the 
air  has  access  to  them  or  not.  To  alcohol  they  give  up,  without  diesolv- 
iDg,  a  portion  of  their  water  of  crystallization.  They  dissolve  sparingly 
in  cold  water,  and  in  about  6  pts.  of  boiling  water,  leaving  a  residue  of. 
cupric  oxalate,  because  the  salt  is  soluble  only  in  water  previously  con- 
taining normal  oxalate  of  potash  (F.  C.  Vogel). 

Sodio-cupric  Oxalate.  — When  oxalate  of  potash  and  soda  is  mixed 
with  cupric  sulphate,  potassio- cupric  oxalate  in  its  two  forms  separates 
out  first,  and  then  this  salt;  the  latter  is  also  obtained  by  dissolving 
cupric  oxalate  in  oxalate  of  soda*  —  Four-sidedj^  often  flat  needles,  of  a 
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dark  sky-bine  ooloar,  permanent  in  tlie  air;  i^rhen  exposed  to  ligbt,  tliej 
first  tnrn  green,  then  black-brown,  but  without  loss  of  weight.  —  When 
heated,  the  salt  first  gives  off  all  its  water,  assumes  a  pale  bloe  colour,  and 
then  deoomposesy  tearing  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  metallic  or 
oxidised  copper.  Dissolves  sparingly  in  water^  with  separation  of  cuprie 
oxalate;  but  aqueous  exiUate  of  soda  dissolyes  it  without  deck>nipo8ition. 

Crysialtized,  F.  C.  Vogel. 

NaO 31-2  ....  ig-35  1002 

CuO 40-0  ....  24-81  23-50 

C<0«    72-0  ....  44-67  4648 

2  HO 180  ....  1M7  1100 

C*NaCa08  +  2Aq     161-2     ....  10000     10000 

Jfereurotu  Oxalate.  —  Oxalic  acid  and  oxalate  of  potash  precipitate 
mercuroas  nitrate  and  sulphate.  (Bergman).  The  salt  is  likewise 
obtained  by  mixing  1  pt.  of  merourous  oxide  with  3  pts.  oxalic  acid  and 
2  pts.  water,  setting  toe  mixture  aside  in  a  tolerably  warm  sitoationy 
and  triturating  it  frequently;  then  diluting  and  washing  with  water. 
(Harff,  i^.  Br,  Arch.  5,  264).  —  White,  loosely  cohereut  powder,  (Berg- 
man), having  a  metallic  taste  (Harff).  Blackens  by  exposure  to  light 
(Bergman)  only  while  moist  (Harff);  the  colour  first  changes  to  dirty 
yellow,  then  to  dark  brown  (Burckhardt^  N.  Br.  Arch,  11,  250).  —  It 
detonates  slightly  when  suddenly  heated  (Klaproth),  or  when  struck 
(Dulong).  When  suddenly  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  detonates;  when 
gradually  heated,  it  merely  decomposes  with  a  hissing  noise,  especially 
if  it  has  previously  been  rubbed  to  fine  powder;  if  it  be  very  gently 
Seated,  somewhat  above  105^,  it  decomposes  slowly  and  quietly  but  com- 
pletely (Burckhardt). — The  salt,  when  left  for  some  time  in  contact' 
with  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water,  assumes  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  which 
becomes  blackish  on  boiling,  and  the  filtrate  contams  a  mixture  of  node- 
composed  mercurous  salt  with  meronric  salt  (H.  Rose,  Fogg.  53,  120). 
By  long  boiling  with  water,  a  basic  and  an  acid  salt  are  formed,  the 
latter  dissolving  in  the  water  (Harff).  When  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
it  gives  off  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid  [and  carbonic  oxide  ?],  and  is 
converted,  without  blackening,  into  mercuric  sulphate.  It  is  bJackened 
by  ammonia,  potash,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  (Harff,  Burckhardt, 
Wittstein,  BeperL  57,  43). 

This  salt  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  requiring  according  to 
Harff,  1000  pts.  of  water  to  dissolve  it;  according  to  Burckhardt,  it  is 
likewise  insoluble,  even  in  boiling  water.  Dissolves  slightly  in  warm 
concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  separates  out  completely  from 
both  ou  cooling,  or  on  the  addition  of  water  (Burckhardt).  Dissolves 
somewhat  more  freely  in  aqueous  oxalic  acid  than  in  water  (Harff); 
according  to  Burckhardt,  it  is  insoluble  both  in  this  acid  and  in  dilute 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

AtlOO*'.  Burckhardt.  Hirff« 

2Hg«0 416  ....    82-21     81-6    83-73. 

C*0« .^      72  ....  14-23 

2  HO   18  ....  3-56 

C*Hg<0»  +  2Aq    ....     506     ....  100*00 

Mercuria  OxakOs.  •*—  Produced  by  digesting  mercnric  oxide  with  eoA^ 
ctentrated    oxalio  acid    (Burckhardt)^    and   by  precipitating    mercuric 
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acetate  (Berzelins)^  or  nitrate  (Harff,  Burokhardt),  with  oxalic  add; 
salt  of  eorrel^  or  normal  oxalate  of  potash.  Soft  white  powder,  having 
a  metallic  taste  (Harff,  Burckhardt).  Tarns  brown  on  exposure  to  light, 
but  not  so  quickly  as  the  mercurous  salt  (Burckhardt).  Decomposes 
with  a  hissing  noise  when  heated  (Howard),  bein^  thereby  resolved  into 
niercury  and  carbonic  acid;  does  not  detonate  by  peronssion  (Burok-> 
haidt).  Exhibits  fiery  decomposition  when  heated  with  potassium. 
With  hot  oil  of  vitriol  it  forms  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  mercuric 
sulphate  (Burckhardt).  By  continued  boiling  with  water,  it  is  resolved 
into  a  basic  salt  and  an  acid  salt  which  dissolves.  When  immersed  in 
ammonia,  a  portion  of  which  it  takes  up,  it  remains  white;  but  by 
immersion  in  potash,  it  is  converted  into  yellow  mercuric  oxide  (Harff). 
—  It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  oxalic  acid  ("Burck- 
hardt);  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water  cuntaining 
oxalic  acid  (Harff).  It  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  and  without 
decomposition,  in  strong  nitric  acid,  very  spariogly  in  hot  dilute  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acid  (Burckhardt).  Dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  oil  of 
vitriol,  scarcely  at  all  in  alcohol,  but  is  soluble  in  416  pts.  of  ether 
(Burckhardt);  perfectly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Burckhardt). 
Dissolves  in  aqueous  hydrochlorate  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  (Brett). 

JDri^  at  100^  Burckhardt.        Harff. 

2HgO 216  ....     70-59    69    7213 

C*0« 72  ....  23-53 

2  HO  18  ....  5-88 

C*Hg«0«  +  2Aq  306    ....  10000 

Basic  JmmonuMnercurous  Oxalate  f  —-By  diffusing  finely  pounded 
mercurous  oxalate  in  a  bottle,  and  adding  dilute  ammonia,  not  in  too 
great  quantity,  a  black,  tasteless  powder  is  obtained,  which  must  be 
washed  and  dried  in  the  shade.  It  contains  90*13  p.  c.  of  mercurous 
oxide.  Moreover,  when  rubbed  on  the  hand  with  water,  it  exhibits 
globules  of  mercury,  and  dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  leaving  metallic  mer- 
cury. When  heated  in  a  tube,  it  yields  mercury,  ammonia,  and  oxygen 
gas  [not  rather  carbonic  acid  and  water  ]].  Dissolves  partially  in  nitric 
acid,  forming  ammonio-mercuric  nitrate;  yields  calomel  with  hydrochloric 
acid;  and  gives  off  ammonia  with  potash.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether  (Harff,  N.  Br.  Arch.  5,  266). 

Ammonio-mercuric  Oxalate  1  —  a.  Basic?  Prepared  in  the  same 
manner  from  mercurous  oxalate.  Loose,  white  powder,  having  a  metallic 
taste.  Contains  82*98  p.  c.  mercuric  oxide.  Turns  yellow  when  heated 
in  a  glass  tube,  or  boiled  continuously  with  water,  or  moistened  with  a 
small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Similarly  with  potash,  giving  off  am- 
monia at  the  same  time.  Dissolves  readily  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  a  solution  which  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  potash.  Dissolves 
flpariugly  in  cold,  more  freely  in  hot  nitric  acid,  in  416  pts.  of  cold 
water,  and  in  476  pts.  of  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether  (Harff). 

h.  Normal  f — When  mercuric  oxalate  (or  mercurous  oxalate,  in 
which  case  metallic  mercury  separates  out),  is  digested  with  aqueous 
ammonia;  or  better,  when  mercuric  oxalate  is  digested  with  aqueous 
normal  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  one  of  these  liquids  is  left  to  evaporate 
slowly  after  being  filtered,  white  shining  laminsd  are  obtained,  having  a 
metallic  taste,  and  quickly  turning  yellow  on  exposure  to  light.  They 
melt  when  heated;  give  off  ammoniaoal  fumes;  and  are  finally  resolvea, 
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with  strong  detonation,  into  mercury  and  carbonic  acid.  With  potash 
tbey  evolve  ammonia^  and  yield  mercuric  oxide.  They  dissolve  in  water 
with  partial  decomposition,  mercuric  oxalate  remaining  undissolved 
(Bnrckhardt,  -ftT.  Br.  Arch.  11,  256). 

Potaasto-mercuroui  Oxalate  F*- An  aqueous  solution  of  salt  of  sorrel 
saturated  with  mercurous  oxide  yields  rhombic  prisma  (Wenzel).  When 
mercurous  oxide  is  digested  for  24  hours  with  an  equal  weight  of  salt  of 
sorrel  and  with  water,  the  mixture  being  frequently  shaken,  the  filtrate, 
when  repeatedly  evaporated  and  cooled,  yields  nothing  but  crystals  of 
salt  of  sorrel;  but  tbe  last  mother-liquor  yields  a  small  quantity  of  white, 
metallic  flavoured  prisms,  which  must  be  washed  and  recrystallized. 
They  are  resolved  by  heat  into  sublimed  mercury  and  a  residue  of  car- 
bonate of  potash.  They  are  blackened  by  potash  or  ammonia.  Dissolve 
gradually  in  warm  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid.  Dissolve  readily  in  water, 
but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether:  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the 
aqueous  solution  throws  down  calomel  (Harff).  —  According  to  Burck- 
hardt,  this  salt  cannot  be  formed,  inasmuch  as  neither  mercurous  oxide 
nor  mercurous  oxalate  dissolves  in  salt  of  sorrel,  or  in  normal  oxalate  of 
potash.  Neither,  according  to  the  same  authority,  does  mercuric  oxalate 
form  a  double  salt  with  potash. 

Oxalate  of  Silver,  —  Oxalic  acid  added  to  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  silver, 
throws  down  a  white  powder,  which  does  not  redden  litmus,  but  turns 
brown  on  exposure  to  li^bt.  (Bergman.)  It  detonates  slightly  when 
forcibly  struck;  even  after  oeing  dried  as  completely  as  possible,  it  yields 
water  when  heated,  as  well  as  silver  and  carbonic  acid  (Dulong).  The 
quantity  of  water  thus  retained  is  2  p.c.  =  \  At.  (Hausmann  &  Lowen- 
thai).  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  heat,  with  a  hissing  noise,  becoming 
at  the  same  time  strongly  electrical  (Dobereiner,  I.  340).  —  Heated  to 
lOO'^  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  it  assumes  a  light  brownish-yellow 
colour,  perhaps  by  partial  conversion  into  oxalate  of  suboxide  of  silver; 
at  140^  it  turns  brown,  and  then  immediately  detonates  with  violence. 
(Wohler,  Ann.  Fhamn,  30,  4.)  When  immersed  in  water,  it  is  not 
decomposed  by  heat,  but  pajrtially  by  exposure  to  sunshine,  into  carbonic 
acid  and  silver.  Dobereiner,  Schw,  6*2,  05.)  —  The  salt  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  nitric  acid.  (Bergman.)  It  dissolves 
in  aqueous  caustic  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  when  heated 
with  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  (Brett),  or  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  ammonia 
(Wittstein),  it  forms  a  clear  solution  which  becomes  turbid  as  it  cools. 

Anhydrout.  Hausmann  &  Ldwenthal. 

2AgO 232    ....    76-31     7683 

C^0« 72    ....    23-69    2317 

C<Ag*08  304    ....  10000    100-00 

Tbe  2  p.c.  water  not  driveQ  off  by  beat  is  regarded  as  not  essential  to  tbe  constitu- 
tion of  tbe  nit  (Uaosmann  &  LSsrentbol). 

PotassuhsUver  Oxalate,  —  The  solution  of  silver-oxide  in  aqueous  salt 
of  sorrel  yields  easily  soluble  rhomboidal  crystals,  which  are  permanent 
in  the  air  (Wenzel). 

Argento-chromie  Oa?flto«<f.  — 3(AgO,C'0*)-|-Cr»0*,3C*0'  +  9Aq.  [=C" 
Ag*Cr*0**+OAq].  —  A  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
blue  potassio-chromic  oxalate  gradually  deposits  dark  blue  shining  needles. 
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which  are  obtained  in  a  state  of  greater  parity  bj  solntion  in  ot  water 
knd  cooling.  They  contain  11*15  per  cent,  of  water^  part  of  which  they 
gire  np  on  exposure  to  the  air,  assuming  a  greyish  colour;  at  120°  they 
still  retain  I  At.  water.  At  a  higher  temperaturei  they  burn  with  alight 
explosion,  but  without  projection.  They  dissolve  with  blue  colour 
in  more  than  65  pts  of  wate^  at  1S°,  and  in  9  pts.  of  boiling  water 
(Berlin). 

Oxahite  qfGoid  appArs  to  be  incapable  of  existing  (p.  119). — The  following 
additional  facts  are  stated  by  Hensmans  {Repertoire  de  Chemie,  I,  312):  Chloride  of 
gold  mixed  with  aqaeons  salt  of  sorrel  is  not  reduced,  even  by  heat;  the  yellow  mixture 
loses  its  colour  as  it  cools,  and  deposits  a  large  number  of  yellow  needles,  which  dissolve 
readily  in  water,  forming  a  solution  which  gives  off  oarbonie  add  whett  heated,  and 
forms  a  yellow  precipitate. 

Platinous  Oxalate,  — >  Warm  aqueous  oxalic  acid  dissolves  platinate  of 
soda,  giving  off  carbonic  acid,  and  forming  a  dark  liquid,  which,  as  it 
cools,  first  becomes  green,  then  dark  blue,  and  afterwards  deposits  small 
dark,  copper-coloured  needles  of  platinous  oxalate,  which  explode  when 
heated,  without  appearance  of  ^re,  and  yield  water  and  carbonic  acid. 
The  pale  blue  mother-liquor  becomes  yellow  when  diluted  with  water, 
and  dark  blue  again  when  evaporated  (Dobereiner,  Pogg,  28,  182). 

Plaiinic  Oxalate.  —  The  precipitate  formed  by  soda  in  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  platinum  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  oxalio  aeid,  and 
yields  yellow  crystals  (Bargman). 

AmmonuhchloroplatiTious  Oxalate, — Ammonio -oxalate  qf  Oxyehloride  of 
Platinum.  —  Oxalic  acid  added,  either  in  the  free  state  or  iu  combination 
with  an  alkali,  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonio- sulphate  or  tiitrate  of 
oxychloride  of  platinum  (VI,  310,  311),  throws  doWn  a  white  granular 
salt  insoluble  in  water,  and  reeon verted  into  the  sulphate  or  tiitrate  by 
an  excess  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  (Gros,  Ann.  Pharm,  27,  252). 

Gros. 

4N 560  ....  13-18     13-05 

12  H 120  ....  2-83     2-99 

2Pt    198  0  ....  46-61     45-79 

2  CI    70-8  ....  16-66     16-65 

4C 2  4-0  ....  5-65     561 

8  O 640  ....  1507     .: 15-91 

4NH»  +  C^(PtCl)«08....     424-8     ....  10000    lOOHW 

if  According  to  Gerhardt's  formulae,  this  salt  is  the  Biehlorhydroxalate  qf 
Diplatinamine  =  ^2C1H*}  '-^^'^^  P^'* 

Ammonio-oxi/platinotu  Oxalate. -~  When  oxalate  of  ammonia  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  platinamine  (ammonio-nitrate  of 
platinic  oxide,  VI,  311,  315),  a  light  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  when  redissolved  in  boiling  water,  yields  laminse  of  the 
Saras  colour  (Gerhardt,  Compt,  rend.  trav.  Ohim.  1850,  283). 

Gerhardt. 

2N    28    ....      7-53    7*93 

10  H    10    ....      2-69    2-92 

2Pt    198     ....     53-22     53-16 

4  C 24     ....       6-45     6-19 

14  O     112     ....     30-11     -29-80 

2NH»+C^(PtO)«0«  +  4Aq....     373    ....  10000    100-00 

This  U  Gerhardt's  Neutral  QjFakte  qf  P/«//Twml«e»C»H«Q*,2NHpt?  +  3Aq.  ^ 
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Palladious  Oxalate.  —  Alkaline  oxalates  form  a  light  yellow  precipi- 
tate with  palladious  nitrate  (Berceliufi). 

Amrnonio-^alladioui  OxdUxU,  —  1.  Produced  by  mixing  the  colour- 
less ammoniacal  solution  of  any  palladious  salt  with  oxalic  acid.  —  2.  By 
dissolving  recently  precipitated  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  palladious  oxicle 
in  acid  oxalate  of  ammonia.  —  The  double  salt  crystallizes,  with  2  At. 
water  of  crystallization,  in  short  rhombic  prisms  of  a  fine  bronze-yellow 
colour,  which  give  off  11*57  per  cent  of  water  when  heated;  and  with 
8  At.  water,  in  long  needles  of  the  same  colour,  which  give  off  30  per 
cent  of  water  when  heated.  —  Both  salts,  when  burnt  with  oxide  of 
copper,  yield  exactly  4  vol.  carbonic  acid  to  1  yoL  nitrogen  (Kane^  Fhil, 
Trans.  1842,  297). 

Priima.  Kane. 

NH» 170  ....  9-59 

Pd  63-3  ....    30  06    3030 

0 8-0  ....  4*51 

C*0«    720  ....  40-61 

3  HO 270  ....  15  23 

C^NHSPd)0»  +  2Aq....  1773    ....  10000 

Neidln,  Kane. 

NH» 17-0  ....  7-3» 

Pd    63-3  ....    2304    2313 

0 8-0  ...  3-46 

C^O«    720  ....  31-13 

9  HO 81-0  ....  3502 

C<(NH*,Pd)08  +  8Aq....  231-3     ....  10000 

OxalaU  of  Urea,  — ^  Precipitated  in  the  crystalline  form,  on  mixing 
the  concentrated  aqueous  solutiona  of  oxalic  acid  and  area  (Prout). 
For  the  preparation,  vid,  VII.  372. 

Long  thin  laminad  having  a  very  pure  acid  taste  (Berzelius).  Large 
rectangular  tables  (Morin). 

The  compound  when  heated  melts,  boils,  and  splits  up,  like  its  con- 
stitueuts,  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  cyan  uric  acid  on  the  one  hand, 
and  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  ou  the  other.  If  it  is  contaminated 
with  oxalate  of  potash,  it  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  hydrocyanate  of 
ammonia,  and  leaves  charcoal  mixed  with  [carbonate  of?]  potash  (Berze- 
lius).—  The  crystals  became  opaque  at  120^,  and  give  off  14*3  per  cent 
(4  At.)  water.  The  residue  decomposes  at  a  stronger  heat  before  it  begins 
to  melt  (Marchand).  These  hydrated  nryatala  have  not  been  obtained  bjr  any 
one  elte.  The  air-dried  crystals  give  off  at  120^  only  014  to  057  water, 
merely  hygroscopic  water  therefore  (Werther,  J.  pr.  Cliem,  3.5,  484). 
—  The  crystals  fuse  and  blacken  slightly  wlien  heated,  yielding,  first 
water  and  a  small  quantity  of  gas  which  smells  of  ammonia,  then 
white  fumes  which  form  a  sublimate  of  oxamide  (Morin). 

Oxalate  of  urea  dissolves  in  23  pts.  of  water  at  15^,  and  .in  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  hot  water;  the  c-old  saturated  solution  is  partially 
precipitated  by  excess  of  oxalic  acid  (Berzelius).  It  dissolves  in  60*5 
pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*833  at  16^  and  in  a  somewhat  smaller  quantity 
of  hot  alcohol  (Berzelius).  It  appears  to  unite  with  normal  alkaline 
oxalates,  forming  double  8alt9  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  (Berzelius, 
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At  110^ 
8  C  48 

....     22-85 
....       4-76 
....     26-67 
....     45-72 

RegnauU. 
2.V  1 1 

10  H 10 

^.>  1 1 

4  7Q 

4  N 56 

12  O  96 

2C»N»H<03,C*H«08  210 

Or:                     AtllO^ 

2C2Ad202 120     .... 

2  HO 18     .... 

C^O«    72     .... 

....  10000 

57-14    . 

8-57 
34-29     .... 

Marchand«        Wcrtlier. 
....    33-5    33-7 

2C«AdW,2HO,C<0«....     210  .... 

10000 

RegnauU  (Ann,  Pharm.  26,  39);  Marchand  {J.  pr.  Chem.  34,  248;  35,  485).  — 
The  obviously  incorrect  analyses  of  Morin  {Ann.  Chim.  Phyt,  61,  24)  are  not  given 
here.  His  experiments  on  urea  mentioned  in  the  same  paper  led  him  to  the  very 
improbable  assumption  of  a  hypothetical  radical  Uril,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
composed,  like  amidogen,  of  NH^. 

IT  Oxalate  of  Methylamtne.  —  a.  Neutral.  2C»H»N,C*H«08  = 
C*(CH*N)'0^  —  When  oxalic  acid  is  saturated  with  methylamine,  a 
solution  is  obtained,  which  may  be  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence, 
but  do^s  not  crystallize  readily;  0-384  grm.  of  this  substance  precipitated 
with  chloride  of  calcium  gave  0*3846  grm.  of  oxalate  of  lime,  correspond- 
ing to  0-2289  grm.,  or  59*6  per  cent  of  C'HO^;  the  preceding  formula 
requires  59 '2  per  cent.  —  This  salt,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation, 
is  resolved  into  water  and  methyloxamide, 

C»H»N«0»  -  C8H9N«0<  +  4H0. 

Methyloxamide. 

This  transformation  takes  place  more  readily  than  the  corresponding 
transformation  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  into  water  and  oxamide,  because 
methyloxamide  is  more  volatile  than  oxamide  (Wurtz). 

h.  Add.  C*(H,C*H«N)0*.  —  Obtained  by  mixing  the  salt  a  with  a 
auantity  of  oxalic  acid  equal  to  that  which  it  already  contains.  Crystal- 
lizes more  readily  than  the  neutral  salt,  and  is  deposited  from  its  alcoholic 
solution  in  the  form  of  small  laminsB.  Heated  to  160**,  it  is  resolved  into 
2  At.  water  and  methyloxamic  acid,  C*H*NO"  (Wurtz,  N,  Ann,  Ckim. 
Phys,  30,  464). 

Oxalate  of  Ethylamine,  —  Obtained  by  saturating  ethylamine  with 
oxalic  acid.  The  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  the  'salt  in  right 
rhomboidal  prisms  with  truncated  summits. 

Wurtz. 

12  C  72     ....     4000     40-28 

16  H 16     ....      8-88     9-01 

2  N  28     ....     15-55     15*58 

8  O  64     ....     35-57     3513 

CXC^H8N)"0s  180     ....  100-00    10000 

This  salt  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat  in  the  same  manner  as  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  giving  off  2  At.  water,  and  forming  Ethyloxamide: 

C«H«N^08  =  Ci2H»2N«0«  +  4H0. 


Ethyloxamide. 


OXALIC  ACID  WITH  PRUSSIAN  BLUB,  l73 

When  it  is  mixed  with  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  and  the  mixture  fused  for 
some  time  over  the  oil-bath  at  180^,  a  small  quantity  of  Ethyloxamic  acid 
is  formed  (Wurtz,  N.  Ann,  Chim.  Fhys.  30,  489).     IT. 

Aqueous  Oxalic  add  wiUi  Prussian  blue.  —  The  blue  ink  inyented  hj 
8tephan  and  Nash.  —  6  parts  of  pare  prussian  blue,  triturated  with  1  or  2 
pts.  of  oxalic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  forms  a  soft  paste 
(Mohr),  and  with  64  pts.  water,  a  dark  blue  syrup,  which  bjr  addition  of 
a  larger  quantity  of  cold  water,  is  converted  into  a  clear,  thin,  dark  blue 
liquid  (Karmarsch,  J.  pr.  Chem.  20,  175).  Prussian  blue  prepared  from 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  ferric  sulphate,  and  washed  with  water  by 
decantation,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  (Mohr,  Ann.  Pharm.  34,848); 
or  commercial  Paris  blue,  purified  if  necessary,  by  treating  it  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  afterwards  with  water  (Stephan  <fc  Nash).  —  The  solu- 
bility of  prussian  blue  in  oxalic  acid  is  increased  by  previous  purification 
with  strong  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  (Stephan  &  Nash).  —  6  parts 
of  prussian  blue,  purified  with  oxalic  acid,  form  with  1  pt.  of  oxalic  acid 
and  256  parts  of  water,  a  solution  which  passes  completely  through  the 
filter.  It  the  prussian  blue  has  been  previously  mixed  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  turn  it  white,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  has  then 
been  dissolved  out  by  water,  1  part  of  oxalic  acid  is  sufficient  to  render 
8  parts  of  the  prnssian  blue  completely  soluble  in  256  parts  of  water. 
Neither  of  these  two  solutions  yields  any  deposit  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
as  is  the  cas^  with  those  which  are  made  with  prussian  blue  not  previously 
purified  by  acids  (Karmarsch).  —  With  prussian  blue  not  so  prepared, 
it  is  best  to  use  2  pts.  of  oxalic  acid  with  6  pts.  of  prussian  blue ;  a  still 
larger  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  is  useless,  and  causes  precipitation ;  those 
solutions  which  contain  the  smallest  proportion  of  oxalic  acid  are  also 
least  subject  to  decomposition  ^Karmarsch).  —  With  less  than  100  parts 
of  water  to  1  pt.  of  prussian  blue,  the  solution  is  not  complete;  if,  for 
example,  the  syrup  obtained  with  1  pt.  oxalic  acid,  6  pts.  prnssian  blue, 
and  64  pts.  water  be  diluted,  after  24  hours,  with  only  64  pts.  water, 
and  filtered,  a  dark  blue  liquid  passes  through,  and  there  remains  on  the 
filter  a  thick  blue  ma^ma,  which  dissolves  completely  in  a  larger  quantity 
of  water,  forming  a  blue  liquid.  With  1  pt.  oxalic  acid  to  2  pts.  prussian 
blue,  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  suffices  for  solution  (Karmarsch) . 

The  filtered  solution,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  syrup  which  dries  up 
to  a  dark  blue  earthy  mass,  which  has  a  coppery  lustre  in  parts,  is  mixed 
with  colourless  crystals  of  oxalic  acid,  but  redissolves  in  water.  If, 
however,  the  solution  has  been  prepared  with  2  pts.  of  oxalic  acid  and 
1  pt.  of  prussian  blue,  the  whole  of  the  blue  separates  completely  as  the 
liquid  evaporates;  and  the  decanted  colourless  liquid,  when  further  evapo- 
rated, yields  crystals  of  oxalic  acid,  mixed  with  a  few  brown-yellow 
flakes  of  iron -salt,  a  proof  that  the  acid  has  removed  a  portion  of  the 
iron  (Karmarsch).  —  If  the  blue  liquid  is  diluted  with  too  much  water, 
it  becomes  decolorized  after  standing  for  some  weeks,  and  forms  a  blue 
precipitate;  but  a  less  dilute  solution,  e.  g.,  1  pt.  oxalic  acid,  6  pts.  prus- 
sian blue,  and  256  pts.  of  water,  does  not  decompose,  either  by  long 
standing,  or  when  heated  (L.  A.  Buchner,  Repert,  72,  136).  According 
to  Mohr,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  yields  no  deposit  even  when  very 
mnch  diluted. 

The  blue  liquid  becomes  brown-red  when  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
potash,  but  does  not  deposit  ferric  oxide  till  boiled,  the  quantity  then 
deposited  amounting  to  ^  of  that  which  was  contained  in  the  dissolved 
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pnieeian  blue;  the  yellow  liquid  filtered  from  the  ferric  oxide,  yields  ^ 
blue  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid  (WiUiameon,  Ann.  Pharp^ 
57,242). 

If  the  blue  liquid  is  to  be  used  as  ink,  a  quantity  of  shellac  must  be 
boiled  with  an  equal  weight  of  crude  potash  and  with  water,  the  sulntion 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  lamp-black,  and  a  portion  of  the  mixture 
added  to  the  blue  liquid  (Stephan  &  Nash). 

Hydrated  Oxalic  acid  dissolves  in  2*5  pts.  of  cold  highly  rectified 
tpirit,  and  in  1  '8  parts  of  the  same  liquid  at  a  boiling  heat.  It  is  but 
sparingly  soluble  m  ether» 


Qmjugated  Compounds  of  the  Secondary  NueUus  0*H*0'. 

Oxalate  of  Methyl,    c»ffO''=2C*H»0+C*o^ 

Dumas  &  Peligot  (1885).    Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  5S,  44;  also  Ann,  Pharm. 

15,  82. 
Weidmann  Sc  Schwbizbr.    Foffs^.  48,  602;  J.  pr.  Chem.  28,  7. 

Methylic  Oxalate,  Kleehohdther,  kleeeauree  Methylene  oxaleauree  Meihyloxyd, 
Oxalate  de  Methylene,  Oxaffarmeeter. 

Preparation.  1.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  wood- 
spirit,  oxalic  acid,  and  oil  of  vitriol.  The  first  portion  of  the  distillate 
deposits  crystals  of  the  compound  when  left  to  eraporate;  the  last  por- 
tion contains  so  large  a  quantity  that  it  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form 
on  cooling.  By  adding  to  the  cooled  residue  a  quantity  of  alcohol  equal 
to  the  first  portion,  and  distilling  again,  an  additional  quantity  of  methylio 
oxalate  may  be  obtained.  —  The  crystals,  after  being  drained,  are  fused 
and  then  rectified  over  dry  oxide  of  lead  to  remove  free  oxalic  acid 
.(Dumas  &  P61igot).  —  2.  By  distilling  1  pt.  of  wood-spirit  with  1  pt.  of 
binozalate  of  potash  and  2  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Wood-spirit  passes  over 
first,  and  then  the  methylio  oxalate  sublimes  in  crystaJs  without  any 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid;  but  as  soon  as  its  formation  ceases,  sul- 
phurous and  acetic  acid  pass  over,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
methol,  and  sometimes  also  sulphomethylic  acid.  The  crystals  are  pressed 
between  paper  and  subliined  at  a  gentle  heat  over  oxide  of  lead  (Weid- 
mann  &  Schweizer).  —  ^.  Wohler  (Ann.  Fharm.  81,  876)  mixes  1  pt 
of  wood- spirit,  gradually  so  as  to  avoid  rise  of  temperature,  with  1  pt. 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  distils  the  mixture  with  2  parts  of  binoxalate  of 
potash  (it  should  be  left  for  24  hours  before  distilling),  whereupon  a 
combustible  liquid  parses  over  first,  containing  a  certain  quantity  of 
methylio  oxalate,  which  may  be  separated  by  evaporation,  and  afterwards 
methylic  oxalate  which  solidifies  in  the  neck  of  the  retort;  the  latter  is 
oollected  apart,  pressed  between  bibulous  paper  and  purified  by  standing 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  by  keeping  it  for  some  time  in  the  melted  state.  IT.  — * 
3.  Methylic  oxalate  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  distilling  wood-spirit 
with  oxalic  acid  alone,  and  cohobating  the  product  (Weidmann  & 
SchweizerV  —  Also  by  treating  perchlorinated  methylic  ozahite^  C^C1*0*^ 
with  wood-spirit  (Cahours). 
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Pi'operttei.    Colonrlesfl  rhombic  crystals.     Melts  at  51  ^  boils  at  160% 
(bar.  at  0*761  met.);  smells  like  oxalic  ether  (Dumas  &  Peligot). 


8C  

6  H  

48     .. 

6     .. 

,..     40-68    . 
...      509     . 
...     54-23     . 

Dum.  &  pa. 

41-08     ... 

5-28     ... 

53-64     ... 

Weidm.  &  Schw. 

4108 

518 

8  O  

64     .. 

65-74 

C«H»08 

US    . 

...  10000    , 

lOOOO    ... 

100  00 

Becampontions.  1.  Chlorine  gas,  with  the  aid  of  heat  or  sunshinei  slowly 
converts  methylic  oxalate  (with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid)  into  chlo- 
rinated methylic  oxalate,  C'H'Cl^O^  and  afterwards  into  perch lorinated 
methylic  oxalate,  CCl'O*.  (Malaguti,  Ann.  Chim.  Phya,  70, 3S3;  CompL 
rend.  23,  1071).  —  2.  Methylic  oxalate  dissolves  in  water,  but  when 
dissolved  is  quickly  decomposed,  especially  if  heated,  into  wood-spirit 
and  oxalic  acid,  so  that  the  solution,  even  when  recently  prepared,  preci- 
pitates lime-water  (Dumas  &  Peligot).  It  first  dissolves  In  water  without 
decomposition;  but  in  the  course  of  a  fev  hours,  is  resoWed  into  oxalic  acid  and  methol, 
without  yielding  a  trace  of  wood-spirit.  This  methol  is  an  oil^  nearly  as  heavy  as  watery 
smells  more  powerfully  aromatic  than  the  methol  obtained  from  methylic  sulphate; 
and  contains  80*19  p.  c.  carbon,  13*98  hydrogen,  and  5*83  oxygen;  it  is,  therefore, 
CH'^0.  (Weidmann  &  Schweizer.)  —  3.  Aqueous  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalis 
immediately  decompose  methylic  oxalate  into  wood-spirit  and  an  alka- 
line o)Uklate;  but  annydrous  oxide  of  lead  exerts  no  decomposing  action. 
(Dumas  <&  Peligot): 

C»H«08  +  2K0  +  2H0  =  C^K^QS  +  aC^H^O*. 

When  methylic  oxalate  is  very  carefully  decomposed  by  dilute  potash,  wood-spirit  is 
actually  obtained.  (Weidmann  &  Schweiser,  J.  pr,  Ckem.  23,  7.)  Lttvrig,  in  a  former 
experiment  {Pogg.  42,  409).  in  which  he  distilled  several  ounces  of  methylic  oxalate 
with  potash-ley,  did  not  obtain  a  trace  of  wood-spirit ;  but  more  recently  {Organ.  Verb.) 
he  admits   the  resolution  of  the  compound   into  alcohol  and  oxalate  of  potash.  — 

4.  Aeneous  ammonia  converts  methylio  oxalate  into  wood-spirit  and 
oxamide  (Dumas  <&  Peligot) : 

2C«H»0,C<0«  +  2NH»  =»  2(?H^0«  +  C<N«H*0^ 

5.  Dry  ammoniacal  gas  converts  it  into  wood-spirit  and  oxamethylane. 
(Dumas  k  Peligot.) 

2C«H»0,C*0«  +  NH»  «  C»H*0«  +  C«NH»0«. 


Chloromethylic  Oxalate.    C*H«C1*0"=2C2HC«0,C*0«. 

HAtAoim  (1839).     Ann.   Chim,  Phps.  70,  383;  also  Ann.  Fharm. 
32,  49;  also  J.  pr.  Ckem.  18,  62. 

Cklorhaltigu  kleesauret  Meihylen^  Oxalate  de  Methylene  chloruri,  ChlarcxaU 
formnter. 

When  dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  fused  methylic  oxalate  not 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  a  slow  action  takes  place,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  compound  is  converted,  in  the  course  of  1 4  days^ 
into  a  liquid  which  does  not  solidify  at  ordinary  temperatures.  On 
decanting  this  liquid,  and  decomposing  the  methylic  oxalate  still  con- 
tained in  it  by  oontinuinff  the  passage  of  the  chlorine  till  a  sample  of  the 
liquid  dissolves  complete^  in  water  without  effervescence^  then  decolorize 
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ing  tbe  yellow  fuming  liquid  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  and 
partially  distilling  it  with  frequent  change  of  receiver,  a  mixture  of 
oxalic  acid,  methylic  oxalate,  and  a  small  portion  of  chloromethylic 
oxalate  remain  behind,  and  distillates  are  obtained,  some  of  which  when 
dissolved  in  water,  give  off  carbonic  oxide  gas  alone,  others  a  mixture  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid.  The  former  must  be  regarded  as  the 
purer  chloromethylic  oxalate ;  the  latter,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  evolved  amounts  to  -j^  of  the  carbonic  oxide,  mast  be 
rejected. 

Transparent,  colourless  liquid. 

MalagntL 

8C  480    ....     18-78    1706 

2  H 20    ....      0-78 

4  CI 141*6    ....     55-40    4965 

8  O  64-0    ....     2504 

C8H«C1*08    255-6    ....  10000 

In  water  it  instantly  disappears,  being  converted  into  oxalic  acid, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide,  which  escapes  with  effervescence: 
C«H2C1^08  +  4H0  -  C^HSQ*  +  4C0  +  4HC1. 

In  this  decomposition,  100  pts.  of  chlormethylio  oxalate  yield  38 '82  pts. 
hypothetical  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  and  a  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide 
containing  4*12  pts.  of  carbon. — In  damp  air,  it  is  quickly  converted  into 
crystallized  oxalic  acid  (Malaguti). 


Ferchloromethylic  Oxalate. 

A.  Cahours  (1846).  iT.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  19,  843;  also  J.  pr.  Ghem. 
40,  425;  abstr.  Compt.  rend,  23,  1071. 

Perchloroxahaurer  Meihyldtker,  Oxalate  de  Methylhie  perchhrB;  PereklaroxaU 
formegter. 

Obtained  by  introducing  perfectly  dry  methylic  oxalate  into  bottles 
filled  with  dry  chlorine  gas  and  exposing  them  to  sunshine.  The  brisk 
action  which  takes  place  at  first  soon  diminishes.  After  several  days' 
exposure  to  sunshine,  when  the  colour  of  the  remaining  free  chlorine  no 
longer  diminishes,  the  methylic  oxalate  is  completely  converted  into 
crystals  of  the  chlorine-compound. 

Snow-white,  nacreous  crystalline  laminse,  which  melt  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  sublime  partly  undecompo8e<i  at  a  stronger  heat;  they  ^have  a  tery 
powerful  odour,  like  that  of  phosgene. 

Cohoura. 

8  C   480    ....     14-79     14-69 

6  CI  212-4     ....     65-48     65-06 

8  O  ^     64-0    ....     19-73    2025 

C»Cl«Os 324-4     ....  10000     10000 

This  compound  is  resolved,  partially  by  simple  sublimation,  but  com- 
pletely when  its  vapour  is  passed  through  a  glass  tube  heated  to  a  tem^ 
perature  between  300^  and  400"^,  into  phosgene  and  carbonic  oxide: 
C«C1«0»  •-  6CCIO  +  2Ca 
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In  eanstio  potasb-solation,  it  disappears  with  violent  action  and  forma- 
tion of  oxalate  and  carbonate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassinm: 

C9C1«0»  +  12KO  -  C<K»0»  +  4(K0,C0*)  +  6Ka. 

Soda-solntion  and  harjta-water  exert  a  similar  action. -— Ammoniacal 
gas  acts  violently  upon  it^  forming  carbamide  ==  CNH*0  (II;  481),  and 
sal-ammoniac. 

[According  to  what  equation?] — A  small  quantity  of  brown  matter  is  formed  at  the 
same  time. 

With  wood-spirit,  it  is  decomposed,  with  great  heat  and  intumescence, 
into  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  which  escapes,  methjlic  oxalate,  amounting  to 
^  of  the  perchloromcthylic  oxalate,  and  uhlororoethylic  formiate  ( VII,,d09). 
If  therefore  water  be  added  to  the  cooled  mixture,  a  heavy  oil  sinks  to 
the  bottom,  which,  when  distilled,  gives  off  chloromethylic  formiate 
between  78°  and  82^,  and  afterwards  methylic  oxalate  at  162*^: 

C»C1«0>  +  4C?H*0«  =  4HC1  +  C^HW  +  2C<H»C10*. 

Alcohol  added  in  small  portions  to  methylic  oxalate,  produces  great  rise 
of  temperature  and  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  while  oxalic  ether 
and  chloroviuio  formiate  remain  behind.  AVhen  the  addition  of  fresh 
alcohol  no  longer  produces  effervescence,  the  liquid  is  left  to  cool  and 
mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  whereby  an  oily  mixture  is  thrown 
down,  consisting  of  the  two  ethers,  which  may  be  separated  by  dis- 
tillation: 

0»C1«0»  +  4OH«0»  -  4Ha  +  C^HMO*  +  2C«H»C10*. 

In  a  similar  manner,  fusel-oil  and  perchloromethylic  formiate  mixed 
together,  become  heated,  give  off  hydrochloric  actd,  and  form  amylic 
oxalate  and  chloramylic  formiate  (Cahours): 

C«CI«0>  +  AC^WG^  -  4Ha  +  C»*H«0"  +2C"H"C10*. 


Oxamethylane.    C«NHH)«=CH*Ad,C*0«. 

DuMAB  h  Pi^LiooT  (1835).  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  58,  60. 

Oxamethylan,  Osa\formamt$ter, 

Dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed,  to  saturation,  over  heated  methylic 
oxalate,  till  in  fact,  the  mass,  which  is  liauid  at  first,  solidifies  without 
alteration  of  temperature  to  a  white  crystalline  ma^s: 

2C?H?O,C<0«  +  NH»  =  C«H»NO«  +  C»H*0«. 

Although  the  absorption  of  the  ammonia  is  attended  with  some  rise  of 
temperature,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary,  for  complete  transformation,  to 
ap^y  heat  from  without,  so  as  to  keep  the  mass  in  the  liquid  state  (Dumas 
&  Peligot). 

White  crystalline  mass  (Dumas  &  Peligot).  Crystallizes  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  by  evaporation  Jn  pearly  cubes  (Liebig).  Soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol. 

VOL.   IX.  N 
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6  C  

36  . 

5  . 

14  . 

48  . 

...  34-93 
..   4-86 
..  13-59 
...  46-60 

35*0 

5  H 

6*0 

N 

6  O 

13-9 

46-1 

C?H«Ad,C*0«  .... 

103  . 

...  10000 

lOO-O 

May  be  regarded  as  a  oomponnd  of  oxide  of  methyl  with  oxamic  add 
(VII,  220.)  When  it  is  boiled  with  water,  and  ammonia  added  by  drops, 
ao  aa  to  neutralize  the  acid  as  soon  as  it  is  set  free,  till  the  oomponnd  is 
completely  decomposed,  the  liqaid  is  fonnd  to  contain  nothing  but 
ozamate  of  ammonia  ( Balard,  ^,  Ann,  Chim,  Phyt,  4,  101;  also  Ann, 
Fhwrm.  42,  203;  also  /•  pr.  Chem,  25, 84). 


Oxalate  of  Ethyl.    C"H"0«=2C*H»0,C*0«. 

Bbugiiak.     Opuseuta,  1,  256. 

Th^nard.    M4m,  de  la  Soc.  cCAreueO,  2,  11. 

Bauhof.  Schw.  19,  308, 

J.  Dumas  &  P.  BouLiiiT.    J.  Pkarm.  14,  113;  also  Schw.  52,  S37  and 

432. 
Dumas.    Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  54,  237;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  10,  288. 

Eihylie  Oxalate,  Vinie  Oxalate,  Oxalic  Bther,  Kleentqjihthay  Kleedlher,  Oxaldther, 
KleeemoTH  Oder  o^aktmrm  Aethylomfd^  Oxul^^flnetter,  Btker  attoHque,  Otealmted'Oxidt 
d'StkyUf  Oxalate  Mylique,  —  Disoovered  by  Bergman ;  more  minatelj  invMUgatedl 
bj  Th^oard,  Bauhofi  Dumas  &  BouUay. 

Formed  by  heating  oxalic  acid  with  alcohol  (Bauhof);  more  readily 
in  presence  of  snlphuric  acid  (Th^nard). 

Prodnced  also,  together  with  chlorovinie  formiate  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  the  decomposition  of  perchloromethylic  oxalate  by  alcohol.  (Cahours, 
Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  19,  348).  —  T.  Also  in  the  preparation  of  crade 
aldehyde,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peroxide  of  manganese, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  spirit  of  20  per  cent  (C.  Schmidt,  Ann.  Pharm,  83, 
330).  IT 

Preparation.  1.  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  oxalic  acid  and  8  or  10  pts.  of 
96  per  cent  alcohol  is  heated  for  some  days,  and  then  distilled,  the  distil- 
late being  poured  back  again  six  times  or  more,  till  the  residue  no  longer 
crystallizes,  but  assumes  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid,  which  may  then  be 
distilled  over  without  residue  as  oxalic  ether;  fur  this  last  distillation 
the  receiver  should  be  changed;  the  free  acid  is  separated  by  agitation 
with  carbonate  of  lime  (Bauhof).  A  good  mode  of  proceeding  is  to 
.mix  dehydrated  oxalic  acid  with  three  times  its  weight  of  absolute 
alcohol,  and  heat  the  mixture  on  the  water-bath  for  8  days,  in  a  flask 
provided  with  an  upright  tube  3  ft.  long  and  surrounded  with  damp 
paper,  so  that  the  alcohol  may  condense  in  it  and  mu  back  again;  tbeA 
attach  to  the  flask  a  bent  tube  b  {Apv.  51),  and  distil,  whereupon 
alcohol  passes  over  flrst,  and  afterwards  the  oxalic  ether,  which  must  be 
collected  in  a  separate  receiver  (6m.).  -—  Bergman,  by  distilling  equal 
parts  of  oxalic  acid  and  alchohol,  obtained:  first  alcohol;  then  a  distillate 
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from  which  Jime-water  separated  an  ether  lighter  than  water,  and 
burning  with  difficulty;  and  lastly^  a  heavy  oil.— ^2.  One  part  of 
effloresced  oxalic  acid  and  6  pts.  ot  absolute  alcohol  are  distilled  iu  a 
retort  provided  with  a  thermometer,  till  the  boiling  point  rises  to  140'^; 
the  distillate  poured  back,  and  redistilled  till  the  boiliug  point  rises  to 
160**;  the  residue,  consisting  chiefly  of  oxalic  ether,  agitated  several 
times  with  water  to  remove  free  acid;  and  rectified  over  oxide  of  lead: 
the  portion  which  passes  over  above  1 80"^  is  pure  oxalic  ether,  amounting 
to  1  pt  for  every  2  pts.  of  acid  (Mitscherlich,  Lehrb.).  —  3.  Oxalic  acid 
is  heated  in  a  tubulated  retort  till  it  begins  to  give  off  white  fumes  (to 
180*^ — 200%  according  to  Chancel),  and  alcohol  dropped  in  through  the 
tubulus.  Oxalic  ether  then  passes  over  in  large  quantity  mixed  with  a 
little  undecomposed  alcohol.  (Gaultier  de  Clanbry,  ^ev.  scieniif,  9,  863; 
also  Ann,  Pharm,  43,  127).  —  4.  Alcohol  quickly  heated  with  oxalic 
acid  to  200°  in  a  narrow  glass  tube  with  thin  sides,  immediateljr  forms 
oxalic  ether  (Gu^rin,  i6i<f.).-^5.  A  mixture  of  15  pts.  oxalic  acid, 
16  pts.  alcohol,  and  5  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  is  distilled  till  a  small  quantity  of 
vinic  ether  is  formed.  The  brown  acid  residue  in  the  retort,  when  mixed 
with  water,  deposits  oxalic  ether,  which  must  be  washed  with  aqueous 
potash  and  cold  water  (Th^nard).  The  quantity  thus  obtained  is  but  small 
(Dumas  <&  Boullay).  —  6.  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  biooxalate  of  potash,  1  pt. 
alcohol,  and  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  is  distilled  till  the  retort  no  longer  con- 
tains alcohol.  The  first  portion  of  the  distillate  consists  of  alcohol;  then 
comes  ether,  and  an  oily  liquid  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  contains 
the  greater  part  of  the  oxalic  ether.  The  alcohol  is  poured  off  (if 
poured  back  into  the  retort  once  or  twice,  it  yields  more  oxalic  ether,  and 
when  mixed  with  water,  deposits  a  still  further  quantity);  the  heavy 
liquid  shaken  up  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  with  water;  exposed  to  the  air 
till  the  vinic  ether,  which  often  makes  it  lighter  than  water,  is  evaporated; 
boiled  with  litharge  in  a  short-necked  flask  till  the  boiling  point>  which 
is  at  first  between  90°  and  100°,  has  risen  to  183"  or  184%  whereby  it  is 
freed  from  acid,  as  well  as  from  alcohol,  ether,  and  water;  then  decanted; 
and  the  ether  distilled  off  in  a  very  dry  retort  (Dumas  &  Boullay).  — 
Oxalic  ether  thus  prepared,  is  at  first  contaminated  with  a  large  quantity 
of  sulj^ovinate  of  wine^oil,  which  may  however  be  completely  removed 
by  boilinff  for  a  sufficient  time  with  litharge.  Its  presence  may  be 
recognized  by  throwing  a  piece  of  potassium  upon  the  oxalic  ether,  and 
setting  fire  to  the  liquid;  the  charred  mass  becomes  red  hot,  and  leaves 
a  residue,  which,  when  dissolved  in  water  and  filtered,  precipitates 
chloride  of  barium,  and  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Properti€9.  Colourless  afler  rectification;  otherwise  yellowieh  (Th^ 
nard);  brownish  yellow  (Bauhof).  Oily.  Sp.  cr.  1*0929  at  7"5°.  Boils 
between  183°  and  184%  the  barometer  standing  at  076°.  Vapour- 
density  a  5087  (Dumas  &  Boullay);  =s  5*10  (Cahours).  Inodorous 
(Thenard);  smells  like  wine-oil  and  fusel-oil  (Bauhof);  has'  an  aiomatio 
but  slightly  alliaceous  odour  (Dumas  &  Boullay).  Ta«te^slightly  astrin- 
gent (Thenard);  veiy  disagreeable,  bitter  and  astringent  (Bauhof): 

Dam.  &  BoolL       Damas.  Cahoun. 

12  C 72     ....     49'31     49-28     49*4     4900 

10  H 10    ....       6  85     6-79    68    677 

8  0 64  ....  43-84  43  93  438  44-23 

C«H»«0^  146  ...  10000  100-00  1000  10000 

N  2 
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Vol.  Denaty. 

Cvapour  12 4*9920 

H-gaa    10  0-6930 

0.gas    4  4-4372 

Yapoar  of  Oxalic  ether    2    10-1222 

1     50611 

BeeompasUions.  1.  Oxalic  etber  is  decomposed  by  Chlorine,  with  tbe 
aid  of  heat  and  sunshine,  but  not  otherwise,  yielding  perchloroxalic 
ether  {C*«CP°0«)  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Malaguti,  Ann,  Ckim  Pkys. 
74,  299;  comp.  Laurent,  Ann,  Chim,  Fhys,  66,  317).  —  2.  In  contact 
with  Watery  oxalic  ether  is  resolved  slowly  in  the  cold,  quickly  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  into  alcohol  and  oxalic  acid.  On  distiliinff  it  with  water,  the 
decomposition  takes  place  immediately  (Bauhof);  when  the  two  liquids 
are  merely  mixed  in  the  cold,  it  takes  place  slowly;  in  vessels  which  do 
not  close  well,  the  mere  entrance  of  moist  air  gives  rise  to  a  separation 
of  oxalic  acid.  —  3.  Aqueous  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalis,  such  as  potash- 
ley  (Th^nard),  or  baryta-water  (Bauhof),  produce  this  decomposition  with 
greater  rapidity.  100  pts.  of  oxalic  ether  yield,  with  potash,  62*18  pts. 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  a  quantity  of  oxalate  of  potash  containing  49*98 
pts.  of  hypothetical  anhydrous  oxalic  acid;  this  shows  an  excess  of  11*16 
pts.,  proceeding  from  hydrogen  and  oxygen  taken  up  during  the  repro- 
duction of  the  alcohol  (Dumas  &  Boullay).  For  the  reaction  of  oxalic  ether 
with  an  insufficient  quantity  of  potash,  see  Oxalotrinie  acid,  p.  183.  —  4.  Oxalic  ether 
added  to  a  mixture  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  potcuh  contained  in  a  retort, 
sinks  into  the  powder,  producing  great  heat,  and  probably  forming 
'palate  of  potash  and  ethylate  of  potassium;  the  mass,  when  heated, 
gives  off.  hydrogen,  and  afterwards  contains  acetic  acid  (proceeding  from 
the  alcohol)  and  carbonic  acid  (from  the  oxalic  acid)  (Dumas  &  Stas, 
Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  78,  152;  also  Ann,  Fharm,  35,  161;  also  J.  pr,  Chem. 
21,  373).  —  5.  Aqueous  Ammonia  decomposes  oxalic  ether,  yielding  alcohol 
and  oxamide  (Liebig,  Foyg.  31,334): 

2C<H50,C*0«  +  2NH»  -  2C*H«0«  +  C^N«U*0<. 

When  oxalic  ether  is  shaken  up  with  excess  of  ammonia,  the  drops  of 
ether  which  diffuse  through  the  liquid  solidify  in  white  masses  retaining 
the  spherical  form.  (Dumas.)  —  Bauhof,  who  first  observed  the  formation 
of  oxamide  in  this  manner,  regarded  it  as  a  compound  of  oxalic  ether 
with  ammonia.  —  6.  Dry  ammoniacal  gas  passed  through  oxalic  ether 
is  absorbed,  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  decomposes  the  ether  into  alcohol 
and  oxamethane;  by  continuing  the  passage  of  the  gas  for  some  time^  a 
small  quantity  of  oxamide  is  likewbe  formed  (Dumas,  Liebig): 

2C<H»0,C<0«  +  NH»  »  C<H«0»  +  C^NHW. 

In  this  reaction,  100  pts.  of  oxalic  ether  yield  31*356  pts.  of  absolute 
alcohol  and  78*672  pts.  (76  to  77  pts.  according  to  Dumas)  of  oxamethane. 
(Dumas  &  Boullay.)  When  the  ammoniacal  gas  and  the  oxalic  ether 
are  both  perfectly  dry,  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  remains  undecom- 
posed,  even  when  heat  is  applied ;  a  large  quantity  of  oxamethane  is 
then  formed,  with  but  little  oxamide.  Absolute  alcohol  saturated  with 
dry  ammoniacal  gas  does  not  form  any  oxamide  with  oxalic  acid,  but  a 
clear  liquid,  which  when  evaporated  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  oxame- 
thane. (Liebig;  Fogg,  31,  359.) 
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7.  PckLuium  and  Sodium  heated  with  oxalic  ether  decompose  it  intd 
carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  ether,  and  other  products.  —  Sodium  does  not 
act  in  the  cold;  when  heated  to  the  point  at  which  it  softens,  it  emerges 
from  its  crust  of  oxide,  forms  7ellowish  white  flocks  which  gradntulj 
become  dark  red,  and  at  130°  begins  to  give  off  gas.     By  the  time  that 
fresh  pieces  of  sodium  no  longer  cause  any  formation  of  gas,  the  quantity 
evolved  amounts  to  about  586  cubic  .centimetres  for  5  07  grammes  of 
oxalic  ether;  the  gas  consists  of  carbonic  oxide  mixed  with  about  ^^  of 
its  volume  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid.     There  remains  a  dark-red 
mass,  syrupy  while  warm,  but  of  the  consistence  of  an  extract  when  cold, 
and  having  a  peculiar  odour.      This  mass   dissolves  readily  in  water, 
carbonic  ether  then  separating  and  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid.     It 
likewise  dissolves  completely  in  absolute  alcohol;  and  this  solution  eva- 
porated warm  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  vacuo,  leaves  a  vitreous  mass,  which 
yields  a  brown-red  powder,  quickly  beeoming  moist  and  gummy.  (Ettling, 
Ann.   Fharm,   19,  18;  also   Po^g,  39,   157).  —  Potassium  also  forms 
carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  ether,  the  residue  containing  oxalate  of  potash. 
(Cahours,  iV^.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  9,  201;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  47,  292;  also 
J,pr.  CJiem.  30,  241).     The  dark  colour  appears  as  soon  as  the  sodium 
begins  to  act;  if  the  action  is  strong,  heat  is  produced,  and  oxalic  and 
carbonic  ethers  are  evolved  together  with  the  carbonic  oxide  ;   hence 
the  production  of  the  carbonic  ether  does  not  depend  on  the  addition  of 
water.      The  carbonic  ether,  which  amounts  to  a  large  quantity,  may 
likewise  be  distilled  off  from  the  mass  as  soon  as  formed.     The  substance 
then  remaining  forms  with  water  a  black-brown  alkaline  solution,  which 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  by  distillation.    Sulphuric  acid  added 
to  the  residual  liquid  throws  down  black  flocks  of  Nigric  acid,  and  the 
filtrate  when  distilled  yields  formic  acid,  an  additional  quantity  of  nigric 
acid  remaining  in   the  retort,   while  oxalic  acid  remains  in  solution. 
(Lowig  &  Weidmann). 

This  nigric  acid  is  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether  as  Ion?  as  the  wash- 
liquids  exhibit  a  brownish  colour,  then  dissolved  in  alcohol,  filtered  to 
separate  a  trace  of  undissolved  black  matter,  and  evaporated.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  in  water  the  mass  which  remains  after  the 
distillation  of  the  carbonic  ether;  precipitating  with  acetate  of  lead; 
washing  the  brown  precipitate;  suspending  it  in  water;  decomposing 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  filtering  from  the  sulphide  of  lead  ;  evapo- 
ratinp:  the  filtrate,  which  has  at  first  a  yellow  colour,  on  the  water-bath, 
in  shallow  open  basins;  pouring  water  on  the  residue;  evaporating  again; 
and  treating  the  nigric  acid,  now  again  rendered  insoluble,  with  water,  to 
free  it  from  Oxalic  acid.  When  the  acid  thus  obtained  is  treated  with 
ether,  it  partly  remains  undissolved  in  the  form  of  a  black  mass;  another 
portion  dissolves  in  the  ether,  forming  a  brown  solution;  but  this  portion 
when  heated  with  water  is  likewise  converted  into  the  black  acid,  which 
does  not  dissolve  in  ether.  There  are  therefore  three  states  of  the  acid  to 
be  distinguished:  I.  As  set  free  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  separation 
of  sulphur,  in  which  state  it  dissolves  in  water  with  a  pale  yellow  colour; 
2.  As  produced  by  imperfect  oxidation  in  the.  air,  in  which  state  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  with  brown  colour  in  ether.  3.  As 
produced  by  perfect  oxidation,  in  which  state  it  is  black,  and  insoluble 
both  in  water  and  in  ether,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol.  The  black  acid 
dissolved  in  alcohol  reddens  litmus  slightly.  With  aqueous  ammonia, 
potash,  and  soda,  it  forms  brown-black  solutions,  which  when  evaporated 
leave  blacky  brittle,  amorphous  masses.     The  other  salts  are  almost  all 
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insolable  in  water,  and  hare  a  brown  or  black  colour.  The  ammonlacal 
solution  freed  by  evaporation  from  excess  of  ammonia,  forms  with  acetate 
of  lead  a  dark  brown  precipitate,  which  when  dried  at  lOQ^,  contains 
42-72  p.  c.  PbO,  81-59  0,  303  H,  and  2266  0,  and  is  therefore 
PbO,C^H^O'  (L»wig  &  Weidmann,  Fogg,  50,  107).  In  former  experi- 
ments  with  oxalic  ether  and  potassium  Fogg,  50,  107),  Lowig  thought 
that  he  observed  the  formation  of  croconate  of  potash  and  vinic  ether. 

Of  this  decomposition  of  oxalic  ether,  and  formation  of  carbonic 
ether,  no  satisfactory  account  has  yet  been  given.  It  is  true  that 
C»mW  (oxalic  ether>=C«>H^^O«  (carbonic  ether)  +  200.  But  as  the 
sodium  disappears  and  is  absorbed  in  the  mass,  we  cannot  ascribe  the 
result  to  a  catalytic  action  of  the  sodium.  Perhaps  ethylate  of  sodium 
(0*H'NaO')  is  formed  at  first,  together  with  carbonic  ether  and  carbonic 
oxide,  and  all  the  other  products  of  decomposition  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  ethylate  of  sodium  on  the  excess  of  oxalic  ether  likewise 
present  at  the  commencement  of  the  action: 

C^HWO*  +  Na  «  C*H«NaO«  +  C»H»0»  +  3C0. 

Other  explanations  have  been  given  by  Dobereiner  (J.  pr^  Ch^m,  "2%^ 
168,  and  by  Lowig  &  Weidmann,  Fogg.  50,  117). 

ComUnations,  -^  Oxalic  ether  dissolves  sparingly  in  Water. 

When  Bichloride  of  Tin  is  gradually  added  to  oxalic  ether  at  a  tem» 
perature  below  0°,  till  the  whole  solidifies  in  a  mass,  needles  united  in 
tufts  are  obtained,  from  which  the  oxalic  ether  is  again  separated  by 
water  (Lewy,  CompC.  rend.  21,  871;  also  J,  pr.  Chem,  37j  480). 

Lewy. 

12  C 72-0 

10  H....... 10-0 

8  0 640 

2  8a   118*0 

4  CI    ,     141-6 


17-76    17-59 

2-46    2-56 

15-78     16-22 

29-09    29-25 

34-91     34-38 


CWH>«08,2SnCl«  405-6     ....  100-00    100-00 

Oxalic  ether  dissolves  in  Alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution 
by  water. 


f  Vinomethylic  Oxalate. 
C"H«0«=C*H»0,C*H»0,C*0*=C\Me,Ae,)0«. 

Chancbi..    Laur.  ds  Gerh.  6\  B.  1850,  373,  403;  Jahretber.  1850,  469. 

Osalffimmiihylidi.  —  Formed  by  the  action  of  sulphovinate  of  potash 
or  oxalomethylate  of  potash,  or  of  the  sulphomethylate  on  the  oxalo^ 
vinate: 

C'H')230^.C.fH.|0..c«{gH;}0..J}2«.. 

or: 

C?H«0,KO,2SO»  +  C^H»0,K0,X)*0«  -  C^H«0,C<H*O,C<0"  +  2(K0,S0*). 

Preparation,  —  1  pt.  of  oxalovinate  of  potash  completely  dried«  first 
at  100^,  afterwards  in  vacuo,  is.  intimately _mixed  with  1  pt.  of  perfectly 
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anhjdroiu  aulphomeibylste  of  poiassiuiii  (and  with  poiiiice-stone  to 
facilitate  the  distillation),  and  themiztare  heated  in  a  retort  placed  in  A 
«and-bath.  On  the  application  of  a  saffioient  heat,  the  vinomethjlio 
oxalate  passes  orer  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  liquid,  haying  a  pungent 
alliaceous  odonr  arising  from  the  presence  of  a  snIphur-oompouDd ;  from 
this  however  it  may  be  freed  by  several  distillations  over  common  salt 
It  IB  forther  purified  bv  shaking  it  up  with  cold  water,  plaoing  it  for  24 
hours  in  oontaot  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  finally  distilling  it  over 
oxide  of  lead.  '  ... 

Properties.  -^.Transparent,  colourless  liquid,  having  a  faint  aromatic 
odour.  Sp.  gr.  1-27  at  12^  Distils  without  alteration,  and  boils  between 
160°  and  170°.     Vapour-density  4*677, 


10  c 

8H    

8  O.    ...... 

Chaneel. 
..     60  ....     46-45  ....     451 
8  ....      606  ....      61 
..     64  ....     48-4.9  ....     48-8 

Or: 
C»H»0.... 
C<H»0.... 
c*o«    .... 

23  ....     17-42  .. 
37  .,..    28-03  .. 
72  ....     54-55  .. 

Chanoel. 
','.    54-40 

C»H»08  .. 

..  138  ....  lOg-00   ...  1000 

C-vaponr  

H.nt 

Td. 
16 

4        Z!I 

132  ....  10000 

Density. 
4.1600 
0-5044 
4-4372 

> 

O.gM 

. 

Vapour  of  CWH^OS  ..., 

2 
1 



.  91016 
4-5508 

Vinomethylio  oxalate  is  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  "bright  flame, 
blue  at  the  edges.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  water  without  decomposition; 
cold  water  and  damp  air  decompose  it  slowly;  boiling  water  dissolves  it 
completely,  decomposing  it  however  into  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  and  oxalic 
acid.  In  solution  of  potash,  it  'disappcfars  immeiilately,  even  in  the  cold. 
Ammonia  decomposes  it  rapidly,  forming  a  precipitate  of  oxamide 
(Chancel).  T 

Oxalovinic  Acid.    C*H''0»,C^O«=HO,CW+C*H»0,C»0». 

Mit8CHBRLICh(1834).     Fos^g.  33,  332.— Lehrb.  Aufl.  4,  1,  208. 
WeinojcaUHure,  jBiherUeeiikire,  Acide  (unhvimpie, 

A  solution  of  oxalic  ether  in  absolute  alcohol  is  mixed  with  a  quantity 
of  hydrate  of  potash  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  just  suflicient  to 
saturate  the  oxalic  acid ;  the  precipitated  crystalline  scales  of  oxalo- 
vinate  of  potash  are  washed  on  a  filter  with  absolute  alcoholi  and  dissolved 
in  hydrated  alcohol,  which  leaves  undissolved  the  admixed  oxalate  of 
.potash;  the  potash  separated  from  the  filtrate  by  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid;  the  alcoholic  solution  of  oxalovinic  acid  filtered  from 
the  sulphate  of  potash,  diluted  with  water,  and  saturated  with  carbonate 
of  baryta;  the  filtrate  evaporated  over  the  wuter-bath  to  a  syrup,  from 
which  the  baryta^alt  separates  in  crystals;  and  from  these  when  dissolved 
in  water,  the  oxalovinic  acid  is  separated  by  sulphuric  acid. 

The  aqueous  acid  cannot  be  concentrated,  either  over  the  water-bath 
or  in  vacuo,  but  ultimately  leaves  cgrstalUsed  oxalic  acid. 
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The  OxaUmniUes  are  resolved  by  boiling  with  excess  of  an  aqneona 
fixed  alkali  into  alcohol  and  an  oxalate  of  the  alkali. 

PcUuk-taU,  —  Crystalline  scales,  which  do  not  decompose  or  suffer 
any  loss  of  weight  at  IOC"'  The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water  and 
crystallizes  out  again  with  difficulty.  Scarcely  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol, 
but  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  hydrated  alcohol.  100  pts.  of  the 
salt  decomposed  by  boiling  with  caustic  potash,  yield  a  quantity  of 
oxalate  of  potash  containing  47*23  pts.  of  hypothetical  anhydrous  oxalic 
acid. 

Crystallized.  Mit(K*herlich. 

KO... 47-2     ....    30-22    30-41 

8C 480    ....    30-73    30-90 

5  H 5-0    ....      3-20    301 

7  0 56-0    ....    35-85    35*68 

C<H»K02,C*0«  ....  156-2    ....  100-00    10000 

"C^(K,C»H»)0«-KO,C«0»  +  C<H«0,C«0». 

The  Baryta-salt  and  the  Fotash-iaU,  which  was  obtained  like  the 
baryta-salt,  crystallize  from  the  aqueous  solution,  after  it  has  been 
evaporated  over  the  water-bath  to  a  syrupy  consistence. 

When  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  potosh-salt  is  boiled  with  chloride 
of  calcium,  oxalate  of  lime  is  precipitated.  Similarly,  a  mixture  of  the 
a<iueous  potash-salt  with  acetate  of  lead  or  with  sulphate  of  manganese, 
zinc,  cobalt  or  copper,  yields,  when  heated  or  set  aside  for  some  time,  an 
oxalate  of  the  heavy  metal.  In  contact  with  protoxide  of  copper^  the 
aqueous  acid  yields  alcohol  and  cuprlc  oxahite  (Mitscherlich). 


b.  Sulpkur^uckui.    C*H«S^ 

Bisulphuretted  Vinic  Ether.    C*H»S«0=C*H*S',HO. 

Malaguti  (1839).    Ann.  Chm.  Pkys.  70,  354;  also  Ann.  FAaitn.  32, 29. 

Bitulfoffindlher,  Schwtfeldiher,  Ether  eulfitri. 

When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  bichlorinated  vinic 
ether  (OCPHH))  contained  in  a  retort,  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  takes 
place,  and  a  small  quantity  of  an  oily  substance  passes  over,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  sinks  to  the  bottom,  together  with  another  body 
which  has  an  offensive  odour  and  dissolves  in  the  water.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  process,  the  distillation  must  be  accelerated  by  external  heat, 
but  even  then  the  product  is  not  much  increased,  as  the  residue  soon 
becomes  black  and  viscid.  The  distillate,  if  set  aside  for  a  few  days, 
solidifies  to  a  soft  mixture  of  needles  and  scales,  together  with  an  oil. 
If  this  oil  be  pressed  out  between  paper,  and  the  residue  repeatedly 
crystallized  from  boiling  alcohol,  a  mixture  of  needles  and  laminae  is  first 
obtained,  and  afterwards  pure  needles  of  bisulphuretted  vinic  ether.  The 
laminsB  of  sulphochlorinated  vinic  ether,  which  remain  dissolved  in  the 
mother-liquid,  may  be  separated  by  further  evaporation  and  cooling,  and 
purified  by  repeatedly  dissolving  them  in  hot  alcohol,  and  removing  the 
needles  which  appear  first  as  the  liquid  begins  to  cool. 


IODIDE  OF  ACETYL*  ISS 

Coloarless  needles,  having  a  faint  odour  like  that  of  chloride  of  sal- 
phar,  fusing  between  120^  and  123°,  and  solidifying  on  cooling  in  a  hard 
brittle  crystalline  mass.  (Malaguti.) 


4  C 

3  H    

24 

3 

....    35-82    ... 
....       4-48     ... 
....    47-76    ... 
....     11-94     ... 

Malagatl 

35-71 

4-52 

2  8 

32 

8 

4701 

12-76 

C«H»S«0 

67 

....  100-00     ... 

10000 

The  needles  are  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  yielding  sulphide  of 
potassium  and  acetate  of  potash: 

C*H»SH)  +  3K0  «  C^H»KO*  +  2KS. 
They  dissolre  in  ether  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  water  (Malaguti)  • 


e.  Iodine-nuclei, 
a,  Iodine*nucleu8.    C^IH*. 

Iodide  of  Acetyl.   c«IH*. 

Beonault  (1835).    Ann,   Chim.  Phys.   59,  370;  also  Ann.  Phartn, 

15,  69. 
EmIL  Kopp.    Compt.  rend.  18,  87;  also  «/.  pr.  Chem.  33,  185. 

Sogtneamtn  lodaeeiyl,  lodaldehyden,  Jodure  d*Ace(yl§,  lodure  d'Aldehydhii 
(the  hypothetical  radical  C^H*  being  called  .^ee/y/  or  A Ideky dene)  i  lodithaee  (Laurent); 
[FtiuwcA]. 

Iodide  of  ethylene  (OH^P^  immersed  in  strong  alcoholic  potash, 
immediately  gives  off  vapour  ot  acetyl.  It  is  ultimately  heated  to  50"^ 
or  60^,  to  expel  the  vapour  completely,  aud  the  vapour  passed,  first 
through  a  smul  quantity  of  water,  then  through  a  long  chloride  of  cal- 
cium tube  into  a  receiver  cooled  with  ice  and  salt,  in  which  it  condenses, 
whilst  defiant  gas,  produced  at  the  same  time,  passes  further  (Regnault) : 
C*H<P  +  KO  «  cniP  +  KI  +  HO. 

Part  of  the  C*H*P  is,  however,  resolved  into  C*H*  and  21.  —  E.  Kopp 
simply  distils  the  iodide  of  ethylene  with  alcoholic  potash,  passes  the 
alcoholic  distillate  into  a  well  cooled  receiver,  and  precipitates  the  oil  by 
water. 

Colourless  oily  liquid  (Regnault).  Sp.  gr.  1*98.  Boils  at  56*^ 
(E.  Kopp).  Vapour-density  about  4*78.  Smells  like  garlic  (Regnault); 
like  onions  (Kopp). 

It  is  decomposed  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitrous 
fumes  and  separation  of  iodine,  but  not  by  cold  pure  nitric  acid,  or  by 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (E.  Kopp). 

Insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  very  eajsily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

B.  Kopp.  Vol.        Density 

4  C 24     ....     15-69     ....     15-20  C-vapour    4     ....     1*06^0 

3H    3     ....       1-96     ....       200  H-ga» 3     ....     0-2079 

I 126     ....     82-35 I-ygpoar 1     ....     8*7356 

CnH» 153     ....  10000  Vapour  of  Cnaa  ....    2    ....  106075 

1     ....     6-3037 
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/3.  Iodine  Nucleus.    C*I»H. 

lodal.    C*PH,0». 

To  this  head  belong  probably  the  two  following  liquids: 

a.  A  solution  of  1  pt.  iodine  in  4  pts.  absolute  alcohol,  is  introduced 
into  a  bottle  provided  with  a  loosely  fitting  glass  stopper,  and  strong 
nitric  acid  added  in  about  equal  quantity.  If  the  brown  mixture  does 
not  become  decolorized  in  2  to  8  days,  more  nitric  acid  must  be  added. 
Gas  is  then  continuailly  evolved,  consisting  chiefly  of  nitrous  oxide,  and 
an  oil  is  formed,  which  must  be  removed  with  the  pipette*  As  it  still 
retains  alcohol,  nitric  acid,  and  nitrous  ether,  it  must  be  distilled  over 
carbonate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium.  It  begins  to  boil  at  25° ;  the 
boiling  point  rising,  however,  to  115^i  at  which  temperature  the  residue 
decomposes,  and  the  distillate  becomes  red  from  separation  of  iodine. 
The  first  portions  of  the  distillate  whioh  pass  over  contain  large  quantities 
of  nitrous  ether;  the  last  portion  contains  only  traces,  which  may  be 
removed  by  leaving  the  liquid  for  several  days  m  contact  with  80  times 
its  bulk  of  water. 

The  oil  thus  obtained  smells  like  chlorine.  When,  kept  under  water 
for  some  days,  it  forms  needles  at  the  surface'  of  contact.  It  gives  off 
iodine  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  converted  by  potash  into  iodoform.  —  It 
dissolves  sulphur,  bromine,  and  chlorine,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol  and 
wood-spirit  (Aim6,  Ann.  Chun.  Phyt.  64,  817;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  23, 
258;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  12,  188). 

b.  When  a  saturated  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  is  poured  into  nitric 
acid  heated  in  a  capacious  flask,  a  violent  action  ensues;  nitric  oxidey 
acetic  acid,  and  nitrous  ether  are  given  off;  and  the  iodine-sola tion 
becomes  decolorised.  If  the  application  of  heat  be  continued,  fresh 
iodine  added  till  the  action  ceases  and  the  colour  disappears,  and  the 
liquid  left  to  cool,  the  compound  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a 
yellowish  oil.  —  The  supernatant  acid  liquid  still  deposits  a  small  portion 
of  oil  on  being  mixed  with  water,  and  still  more  when  neutralized  by 
potash;  but  the  oil  thus  separated  is  more  coloured:  the  most  effectual 
means  of  extiucting  it  is  to  shake  up  the  acid  liquid  with  vinic  ether. 

The  oil  is  clear,  of  pale  yellow  colour,  and  sp.  gr.  1*34;  has  a  strong 
pungent  odour,  very  different  from  that  of  iodic  ether.  It  reddens  litmusi 
inasmuch  as,  from  the  great  facility  with  which  it  decomposes,  it  cannot 
be  freed  from  adhering  acid,  either  by  distillation  or  by  the  action  of 
alkalis.  Boils  at  1 10°;  but  decomposes  and  turns  brown  at  the  same 
time.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  evaporates  very  slowly,  becoming 
thick  and  decolorized;  on  the  hand  it  evaporates  more  quickly,  leaving  a 
stain  of  iodine.  When  heated  in  a  retort,  it  slowly  yields  at  71°  a 
colourless  distillate,  having  an  ethereal  odour,  and  leaves  a  dark  thick 
residue,  which  at  1 93°  likewise  volatilizes,  giving  off  iodine-vapours,  and 
leaving  a  shining  carbonaceous  residue.  —  The  oil  exposed  to  sunshine 
in  closed  vessels^  assumes  a  darker  colour,  and  yields  a  crystalline  deposit 
of  iodine. 

Chlorine  gas  reddens  the  oil,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  but  without  completely  decomposing  it,  -^  Cold  nitric  acid  has  no 
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Botion  upon  the  oil.  Oil  of  vitriol  tnrns  it  brown,  and  at  higher  tempo* 
latures  blackens  it,  with  evolation  of  iodine  and  ittblimation  of  yellowish 
prisms,  probably  consisting  of  C^H^P.  —  Hydrochloric  aoid  slowly  colonre 
the  oil  brown,  itself  at  the  same  time  acquiring  a  yellow  colour.  Strong 
potash-solution  decolorises  it,  with  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of 
MB,  and  assumes  a  red  colour ;  but  on  agitation  with  water,  the  oil 
becomes  somewhat  yellowish,  and  acquires  the  power  of  reddening  litmus ; 
if  the  potash-ley  is  in  sufficient  quantity,  tlie  oil  appears  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  colourless  oily  hydrocarbon  and  iodide  of  potassium :  no  iodate  of 
potash  is  formed,  rotassium  decomposes  the  oil,  with  evolution  of  heat, 
leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal  and  iodide  of  potassium.  Phosphorus  pro- 
duces iodide  of  phosphorus,  with  great  evolution  of  heat;  the  Eame 
decomposition  takes  place  even  under  water,  which  then  takes  up 
hydriodic  acid.  -—  The  oil  dissolves  abundantly  in  ether  and  In  alcohol,* 
and  is  separated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  water  (Johnston,  FMl, 
Mag.J^  2,  417;  tX^^Sdhw.  66,  213;  also  Ann,  Pharm.  9,  206).  — John* 
ston  regards  this  liquid  as  Iodic  Edier. 


d.  Bromine-nudeL 
a,  Bromine-nudetis.    OBtH\ 

Bromide  of  Acetyl.   c*BrH». 

R£02fJLi7i.T  (1835).    Ann,  Chim.  Phy9.  59^  362;  ftteo  Ann,  Pharm. 
15,63. 

So^ekmmiH  Br&maeetyl,  Bromaidekpdm,  Bronmn  d'Acetyle,  Bronmrt  d'Alde* 
hjfdtne,  BromSihas0  (Lsarent).  IVinamJi, 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  bromide  of  ethylene  (C^H^Br^)  mixed  with 
aoueous  potash,  spontaneously  evolves  the  vapour  of  bromide  of  acetyl, 
wnich,  on  the  subsequent  application  of  heat,  is  given  off  completely 
between  30^  and  40^  It  is  passed  through  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
then  through  a  long  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  then  into  a  receiver 
surrounded  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  in  which  it  condenses  quite 
free  from  bromide  of  ethylene: 

C<H«Bi>  +  KO  -  C4BrH>  +  KBr  +  HO. 

Colourless,  very  thin  liquid,  which  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  1*52,  boils 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  forms  a  vapour  of  sp.  gr.  3*691,  Its 
odour  is  ethereal  and  alliaceous,  but  not  unpleasant  (Regnault), 

RegntnU.  Vol.       Denaity. 

4C 24    ....     22M3    ....    22-48  C-Tiponr    4     ....     1-6640 

3U    3    ....       2-80    ....      2-92  H-gM -..    3    ....    0-2079 

Br  80    ....     74-77    ....    7460  O-gw 1     ....    55465 

C*BrH» ....  107     ....  10000     ....  10000  Vapour  of  C^BrH" ....     2    ....     7-4184 

1     ....    3-7092 

Chlorine  converts  the  liquid  into  an  oil  resembling  Dutch  liquid.  If 
the  liquid  be  enclosed  together  with  bromine  in  a  sealed  glass  tube, 
exposed  for  some  days  to  sunshine,  and  the  point  of  the  bulb  then  broken 
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off,  a  large  quantity  of  acid  vapours  escape,  probably  consisting  of  hydro- 
bromic  acid.  If  the  remaining  liqaid  be  washed  with  water  containing 
potash;  a  liquid  is  deposited  heavier  than  oil  of  vitriol,  boiling  above 
100^  and  exactly  resembling  bromide  of  ethylene;  but  containing  only 
9*38  p.c.  G  and  1*30  H,  and  consequently  too  much  bromine,  perhaps 
because  it  contains  a  bromide  of  carbon  in  solution  (Regnault).  This 
liquid  might  be  C^U^Br*,  or  as  hydrobromic  acid  is  evolved,  perhaps  C*H  Br^  (Laarent, 
Ann,  Chim.  Phy9.  60,  327 ;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  18,  165).  —  Potassium  slo^vly 
decomposes  bromide  of  acetyl  at  ordinary  temperatures,  becoming  covered 
with  a  crust  of  bromide  of  potassium;  but  when  heated,  it  becomes  red- 
hot  and  separates  charcoal.  The  vapour  also  deposits  charcoal  on  strongly 
or  gently  heated  iron.  If  the  iron  is  red-hot,  a  gas  is  obtained,  which 
smells  like  naphthalin,  and  contains  in  100  volumes,  110  voL  hydrogen 
and  90  voL  carbon- vapour;  if  the  iron  be  less  heated,  100  vol.  of  the 
gas  contain  129  voL  hydrogen  and  152  voL  carbon-vapour;  and  if  the  iron 
be  still  colder,  151  vol.  hydrogen  and  160  vol.  carbon-vapour.  (Regnault^, 


p.  Bromine-nucleus,    C^Br'H. 

Bromal,   C*Br»H,0». 

LowiG  (1832).    Ann.  Fhamu  3,  288.  —  Fogg,  36,  551.  — '  Org.  Verb. 
2,92. 

1^9rmy/(rom»d  mtV  JToAtoiact^romi J  (Berzelius) ;  OxydS  de  Bromiikue  (Laurent). 
[iVmhtm.] 

FreparaiUm.  1 .  To  1  pt.  of  ether  or  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  a 
cooled  distillatory  apparatus,  3  or  4  pts.  of  bromine  are  gradually  added; 
the  mixture  set  ajside  for  12  days;  and  three-fourths  of  it,  consisting  of 
hydrobromic  acid,  bromide  of  ethyl,  and  heavy  hydrobromic  ether,  dis- 
tilled off;  a  residue  is  then  left,  consisting  of  bromal  mixed  with  small 
quantities  of  heavy  hydrobromic  ether  and  hydrobromic  acid.  This 
residue  mixed  with  water,  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  shallow  basin,  for 
an  interval  of  12  to  24  hours,  yields  large  crystals  of  hydrate  of  bromal. 
On  gently  heating  these  crystals  with  six  times  their  weight  of  oil  of 
vitnol,  the  dehydrated  bromal  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  a  transparent 
colourless  oil,  which  is  separated  mechanically  from  the  greater  part  of 
the  oil  of  vitriol,  and  finally  distilled,  first  over  slaked,  and  then  over 
quick  lime.  Or  the  crystallized  hydrate  may  be  distilled  with  oil  of 
vitriol. 

2.  Three  parts  of  bromine  are  gradually  added  to  1  pt.  of  absolute 
alcohol  contained  in  a  bottle;  about  ^  distilled  off  at  a  gradually  increas- 
ing heat;  the  residue,  consisting  of  bromal,  heavy  hydrobromic  ether, 
hydrobromic  acid  and  formic  acid,  agitated  with  a  large  quantity  of 
ether;  the  upper  ethereal  stratum,  which  contains  the  bromal  and  heavy 
hydrobromic  ether  in  solution  (if  too  little  ether  be  used,  it  falls  to  the 
bottom),  separated  from  the  lower  liquid  containing  the  two  acids;  the 
ether  distilled  from  the  upper  layer  at  the  gentlest  possible  heat;  the 
residue  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  shallow  dish  till  yellowish  crystals  of 
hydrate  of  bromal  form;  these  crystals  pressed  between  paper  to  free 
them  from  the  heavy  hydi'obromic  ether,  a  portion  of  which,  neverthe*' 
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less,  remains  adbering  to  tbem;  and  the  crystals  distilled^  as  above,  with 
oil  of  vitriol  (Lowig). 

Acoordin;  to  Aime^.bromal  may  be  prepared  like  iodal,  from  alcohol,  nitric  add, 
and  bromine. 

Properties,  Transparent,  oolonrless  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  8*34 ;  somewhat 
greasy  to  the  tonch;  makes  grease-spots  on  paper,  which,  however,  dis- 
appear after  a  while.  Boils  above  100°,  ana  may  be  distilled  without 
decomposition.  Has  a  peculiar  pungent  odour,  and  excites  a  copious 
flow  of  tears;  its  taste  is  extremely  sharp  and  burning,  and  very  per- 
sistent. 


4C  

24 

....      8-54     .... 
....       0-36     .... 
....     85-41     .... 
....       5-69     .... 

Uw'ig. 
8-64 

H  

3  Br 

2  O  

1 

240 

16 

0-38 

84-65 

6-33 

C*Br«H08 

281 

....  10000     ... 

10000 

DecamposUions,  1.  Bromal  passed  over  red-hot  iron  yields  bromide  of 
iron,  charcoal,  and  carbonic  oxide  [and  hydrogen].  —  2.  Heated  lime  or 
baryta  becomes  incandescent  in  bromal  vapour,  forming  carbonic  oxide 
gas  [and  water  1]  and  a  bromide  of  the  metal  mixed  with  charcoal. 
These  metaU  do  not  act  when  only  slightly  heated.  —  3.  Aqueous  fixed  alkalis 
decomposed  bromine  at  a  gentle  heat,  yielding  formiate  of  potash  and 
bromotorm: 

C*Br*HO»  +  HO,KO  «  0»HKO<  +  C«Br»H. 

Chlorine,  nitric  acid,  and  oil  of  vitriol  exert  no  decomposing  action;  if 
bromal  fumes  on  the  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol,  it  still  contains  heavy 
hydrobromic  ether. 

ComhincUionB,  With  Water,  a.  Hydrate  of  Bromal.  —  Bromal 
exposed  to  the  air  is  soon  completely  converted  into  snow-white  crystals 
of  the  hydrate.  A  solution  of  bromal  in  a  small  quantity  of  water 
yields,  after  long  keeping,  large  crystals  of  the  hydrate  having  the  form 
of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  crystals  fuse  even  at  the  heat  of  the  hand; 
they  have  the  smell  and  taste  of  bromal.  Oil  of  vitriol  converts  them 
immediately  into  anhydrous  bromal.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water, 
and  crystallize  out  again  on  evaporation. 

Large  CrytiaU.  Ldwig. 

4C  24    ....  7-57     7-75 

5H 5     ....  1-58     1-57 

3  Br 240  ....  75-71  1532 

6  O  48  ....  15-14  75-36 

C^Br«H0*  +  4Aq....     317     ....  10000     10000 

h,  Aqueotu  Bromal.    The  solution  has  the  taste  and  smell  of  bromal^ 
does  not  redden  litmus,  or  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver. 
Bromal  dissolves  Photphorue  and  Sulphur. 
It  mixes  readily  with  Bromine. 
Mixes  very  readily  with  Alcohol  and  with  JSther  (Lowig). 
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Cof^'ugakd  Bromine-^sompound. 

Bremoxaform.    Q»HBr«0*. 

Cahoiths,    iT.  Ann.  JJhim.  Phy9.  19,  488;  also  J,  pr.  Chem.  4l,  62; 
abstr.  Compt,  rend.  21,  814. 

Bromoxa/orme,    DiscoTered  by  Cahours  in  1845. 

Formed  bjr  tbd  action  of  bromine  on  aqueous  solntions  of  tbe  alkaline 
citrates.  (Yid,  atrie  add) : 

C»IlH)M  +  2H0  -f  14Br  -  C«HBr»0*  +  6C0«  +  9fiBr. 

Bromine  is  added  by  small  portions  to  a  concentrated  aaueous  solution 
of  citrate  of  potasb,  till  it  no  longer  causes  effervescence  from  escape  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  tbe  liquid  begins  to  assume  a.  reddish  colour ;  tbe 
excess  of  bromine  is  then  neutralized  by  cautious  addition  of  caustic 
potash;  the  oily  mixture  of  bromozaform,  bromoform,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  a  peculiar  substance,  \vhich  sinks  to  the  bottom^  gently  distilled 
with  water;  the  residual  oil  left  to  Cool  to  the  crystallizing  point  under 
water;  and  the  crystalline  mass  of  crude  bromoxaform  washea  with  water 
and  then  dissolved  in  alcohol,  from  which  solution  pure  bromoxaform 
crystallizes  out  on  cooling. 

Crystallizes  on  cooling  from  the  hot  saturated  alcoholic  solution  in 
long  silky  needles;  from  the  dilute  solution,  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
in  transparent  colourless  tables.  Melts  at  74°  or  75^;  evaporates  for  the 
most  part  un decomposed  when  heated,  merely  giving  off  a  small  quantity 
of  bromine  vapour;  and  sublimes  in  highly  lustrous  needles. 


6  0  

36 

..   7-68  ... 
...  85-29  *.. 
..   0-21  ... 

..   6-82  ... 

Cafao«n. 
7'78 

5  Br , 

400  . 

....  85-76 

o 

,    1  . 

0-32 

4  0 

32  . 

615 

C«B>HO* 

469  . 

..  lOO'OO  ... 

....  10000 

May  be  regarded  as  acetone  C*H'0^  +  20,  in  which  5H  are  replaced  by  5 Br 
(Cahours);  for  as  a  compound  of  C^Bi^H  (bromoform)  with  C*Br*0*=C^Br«02,0», 
f.e.  with  an  aldide  of  tlie  nucleus  C^Br^O^]. 

Bromoxaform  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  till  it  boils,  is  decomposed,  with 
volatilization  of  bromine  and  an  oily  product.  —  Strong  nitric  acid  does 
not  decompose  it  even  at  a  boiling  heat,  but  merely  dissolves  it.  —  Its 
solution  in  potash  is  decomposed  by  boiling  into  bromoform  which  vola- 
tilizes, and  a  residue  of  oxalate  of  potash  and  bromide  of  potassium: 

C«Br»HO*  +  4K0  «  C^HBr*  +  C^K^O^  +  2KBr. 

It  does  not  dissolve  in  Waier,  Oyen  at  a  boiling  heat;  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  gently  heated  oil  of  vitriol ;  insoluble  in  cold  nitri<^  acid,  but 
dissolves  in  that  acid  when  hot  and  tolerably  strong  (the  undissolved 
portion  floating  on  the  top  in  the  form  of  an  oil))  and  crystallizes  in 
needles  as  the  solution  cools. 

Dissolves  in  Wood-spirit  and  in  Ether,  and  easily  in  Alcohol,  espe- 
cially when  hot  (Cahours). 
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e.  Ckhrme-nucUi, 
a,  Chlorine-naclens.     OCIH*. 

Chloride  of  Acetyl.    C*C1H*.    . 

RnQKAtTLf.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  58,  308;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  14,  28. 

Sogenanntet  CMoracetyl,  Chloraldehyden,  Chlorure  d^Acetyle^  Chhrure  d'Alde- 
kyd€n9,  CkloritkaH  (Lftur«nt)|  [Fifto^fr].  — First  obwrrml  by  Lieblgi  examined  by 
Kegnauil  in  1835. 

Chloride  of  ethylene  is  mixed  in  a  gas-generating  apparatus  with  aloo- 
hollo  potash,  and  after  fonr  days,  when  ohlorjde  of  potassium  has  settled 
down,  the  liquid  is  distilled  in  the  water-bath  at  a  gradnallj  increasing 
beat.  From  %(f  to  25^  the  liquid  begins  to  boil  and  gives  off  a  lar^ 
quantity  of  gaseous  chloride  of  acetyl,  which  is  purified  by  passing  it, 
first  into  a  bulb  surrounded  with  ice,  then  through  two  Liebig*s  bulb- 
apparatus,  the  first  filled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  second  with  potash  (to 
retain  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid),  then  through  a  chloride  of  calcium 
tube,  then  through  a  small  bulb  cooled  to  —  Id"*,  in  which  traces  of  chloride 
of  ethylene  are  deposited,  and  lastly  into  a  small  receiver  cooled  to  ^22"", 
in  which  the  chloride  of  acetyl  condenses  to  a  liquid,  mixed,  however, 
^ith  a  smalt  quantity  of  chloride  of  ethylene  (Regnault). 

C«H*CP  +  KO  -  C*H»C1  +  KCl  +  HO. 

Thin  liquid,  boiling  between  —  18''  and  —  15®  (Liebig).  In  the 
gaseous  state  it  has  an  ethereal  odour  (Regnault). 

RegnanlL.  Vol.       Density, 

4C 240    ....    88-46    ....     38-90  C-vapovr 4     ....     1*6640 

3  H    30     ....       4-81     ....      4-77  H-gas 8    ....     0-2079 

CI  35-4     ....     56-73     ....     5633  Cl-gaa 1     ....     24543 

C<CIH»  ....  62-4     ....  10000     ....  100*00  Vapour  of  C*CiH«  ....  2     ....     43262 

1     ....     2-1631 

The  gas  bums  with  a  bright  yellow  flame,  green  at  the  edges.  Mixed 
with  oxygen  gas  over  mercury  and  set  on  fire,  it  explodes,  1  vol.  of  the  gas 
absorbing  2^  vol.  t>xygen,  and  forming  2  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas,  together 
with  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  calomel.     2  vol.  of  the  gas  contain 

4  vol.  C-vapour,  3  vol.  H-gas,  and  1  vol.  Cl-gas;  4  vol.  C-vapour,  with 
4  vol.  0-gas  form  4  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas;  2  vol.  H-gas  with  1  vol.  O-gus 
form  water;  and  1  vol.  H-gas  with  1  vol.  Cl-gas  forms  hydrochloric 
acid.  —  Electric  sparks  passed  through  the  gas  for  some 'time  produce  no 
decomposition.  —  Potassium  does  not  act  upon  the  gas  in  the  cold,  but 
when  slightly  heated  in  it,  becomes  incandescent,  and  separates  charcoal, 
together  with  a  small  quaHtity  of  naphthalin  (Regnault). 

lu  the  liquid  state,  it  is  dissolved  sparingly  by  water,  but  in  all  pro-^ 
portions  by  alcohol  and  ether  (Liebig). 

Chlorine  transforms  it  into  the  compound  C^H'CP  (Regnault). 
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Monochlorinated  Vinic  Eiher. 
C*H*C10  =  C*C1H^H0  =  C*0C1H«,H«  ? 

Pel.  d*Arcet  (1837).    Ann.  Chitn.  Phys.  66,  108;  also  Ann.  Pharm. 
28,  82;  also  J.  pr.  Chem,  13,  439. 

CklorvitaUher,  CJkloriihiral  (D'Aroet),  Ether  ni(furique  hemieJklomri  (Malaguti'), 
Oxyehlorure  d^Ethhne  (Laurent). 

When  chloride  of  ethylene  (VIII,  376)  is  prepared  from  chlorine  and 
nnparified  defiant  gas,  and  distilled  over  the  water-bath  to  purify  it, 
pare  chloride  of  ethylene  passes  oyer  first  at  B5^,  and  there  remains  a 
residue  which  does  not  begin  to  boil  till  1 40°,  the  boiling  point  then  con- 
tinually rising  till  it  reaches  180^.  The  distillate  thus  obtained  yields, 
after  tborouffh  purification  [by  what  means  ?]  a  transparent,  colourless, 
very  thin  oil,  having  a  sweetish,  ethereal  odour;  its  vapour-density 
is  4  93. 

D'Arcet.  Vol.       Density. 

4  C 24-0    ....    33-61     ....    34-45  C-vapour 4    ....     1-6640 

4  H    4-0     ....       6-60     ....       5*41  H-gas 4     ....     0-2772 

CI    35-4     ....     49-58     ....     49*34  Cl-gag 1     ....     24543 

0 80     ....     11-21     ....     10-80  0-g«s i     ....     0*5546 

C*H^C10      71-4     ....  10000    ....  100-00  Vapour  of  C^H^CIO     1     ....    4-950X 

Its  yapoor  ia  therefore  monatomic,  like  that  of  common  ether. 

Monochlorinated  vinic  ether  bums  with  a  green  flame.  Chlorine  and 
ammonia  exert  no  action  upon  it  (D'Arcet). 

This  compound  is  doubtless  produced,  quite  independently  of  chloride 
of  ethylene,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  ether-vapour  still  contained 
in  the  defiant  gas.  (Regnault.)  It  is  probably  also  formed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  pure  ether.  (Malaguti.) 


Monochloracetic  Acid.    OH>C1,0\ 

Fel.  Leblamc  (1844).    jr.  Ann.  Chim.Phys.  10,  212. 

Chlorettiffsiture,  Acide  acitigue  tnonoehJoruri,  Acide  ehlorAhesique  (Lavrent).  — 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  Damas's  chloracetic  acid,  which  is  terchloracetic  add. 

Obtained  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  glacial  acetic  acid  in  the 
shade,  as  long  as  any  action  takes  place  (it  is  very  slow  even  at  1 00°), 
and  then  passing  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  through  it  at  100°,  to  expel  free 
chlorine. 

Colourless  liquid,  having  the  odour  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  somewhat 
less  mobile. 

The  acid  decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates  with  effervescence,  and 
yields  a  deliquescent  salt  with  potash. 

It  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver.  Diluted  with  water,  satu- 
rated at  a  gentle  heat  with  moist  oxide  of  silver,  and  filtered,  it  yields, 
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on  evaporation  in  vacuo,  first  a  few  crystals  of  ordinary  acetate  of  silver, 
which  must  be  removed,  and  then  small  white  shining  scales  of  the  chlor- 
acetate,  which  are  somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  acetate; 
change  very  rapidly  when  exposed  to  light,  and  leave  chloride  of  silver 
when  burnt  (Leblanc). 

Leblanc. 

4  C    240     ....     11-92     11-54 

2  H   2-0     ....       0-99     1-02 

Ag 1080     ....     53-62     52*70 

CI  35-4     ....     17-58 

4  O    32-0     ....     15-89 


C*ClH«AgO* 201-4     ...  10000 


Bichlorinated  Hydrochloric  Ether. 
C*H>Ci»=C*ClH',Cl*=C*Cl*H,H»  1 

Rbonault  (1839).     Ann.  Chim.   Fhy$.   71,   355;   also   Ann.   Fharm. 
33,  317;  also  J,  pr.  Chem.  19,  201. 

Trichlorvimnfer,  Acetylchlorid,  d<ippeltchlorhaUiger  Chlorwassersiqfdther,  Ether 
kydrochhrique  biehloruri. 

Monochlorinated  hydrochloric  ether,  C*H*C1»  (VIII,  375),  exposed  to 
daylight,  rapidly  absorbs  chlorine  gas,  assuming  a  yellow  colour,  but  not 
decomposing;  but  if  exposed  to  sunshine,  it  loses  its  colour  in  a  few 
minutes;  becomes  heated,  often  enough  to  cause  projection  of  the  liquid; 
and  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  gas  (Regnault) : 

C^H^cii  +  201  -  C^H»Cl«  +  HCl. 

700  grammes  of  monochlorinated  hydrochloric  ether,  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  water,  are  introduced  into  a  two-mouthed  bottle,  one  aper- 
ture of  which  is  connected  by  a  bent  tube  with  a  cooled  receiver,  while 
the  other  serves  to  convey  the  chlorine  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The 
liquid  is  first  saturated  with  chlorine  in  a  rather  dark  place,  and  then 
transferred  to  a  lighter  place,  or  to  direct  sunshine,  to  induce  the  reaction. 
After  the  action  of  the  chlorine  has  been  thns  continued  for  two  days, 
during  which  time  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  distils  over  in  consequence 
of  the  heat  evolved  (this  liquid  is  rich  in  chlorine,  and  may  serve  for  the 
preparation  of  sesquichloride  of  carbon),  the  liquid  in  the  bottle  is  dis- 
tilled over,  the  receiver  being  changed  after  a  while, — because  the  first 
-portion  still  contains  a  large  quantity  of  monochlorinated  hydrochloric 
ether,  and  must  therefore  be,  again  subjected  for  some  time  to  the  action 
of  chlorine,  after  which  it  may  be  added  to  the  latter  half  of  the  distillate 
and  the  whole  distilled  in  a  retort  provided  with  a  thermometer,  the  first 
and  last  fourths  of  the  distillate  being  set  aside  and  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  terchlorinated  and  quadrichlorinated  hydrochloric  etner. 
The  half  of  the  distillate  which  passes  over  in  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
cess at  a  constant  boiling  point,  is  pure  bichlorinated  hydrochloric 
ether. 

Colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1  372  at  16^;  boils  at  75^  Vapour- 
density  4' 5 30.     SmeUs  like  monochlorinated  hydrochloiio  ether. 

VOL.   IX.  o 
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RegntuU.  Vol.       Denntj. 

4  C   24*0    ...*     18-02     ....     18-25  C-vapour 4     ....     1*6640 

3  H    30     ....       2-25     ....       2-32  H-gas    3     ....    02079 

3  CI   106-2     ....     79-73     ....     79  63  CLgas    3     ....     7-3629 

C^HHa*....  133-2     ....  100-00    ....  100-20  Vapour  of  C*H»Cl»     2    ....     9-2348 

1     ....    4-6174 

This  compound  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  potash  even  in  the  state  of 
boiling  alcoholic  solution,  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium 
separating  out  after  several  distillations,  while  bichlorinated  hydrochloric 
ether  passes  over  unaltered.  If  the  residue  of  the  distillation  be  then 
evaporated,  exhausted  with  alcohol,  filtered  to  separate  chloride  of 
potassium,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  thus 
obtained  gives  with  sulphuric  acid  a  distinct  odour  of  acetic  acid, 
[The  acetate  of  potash  is  perhaps  formed  as  expressed  by  the  following 
equation:  C*H»C1»  +  4K0  =  C*H»KO*  +  3KCI.J  —  Bichlorinated  hydro- 
chloric ether  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine  m  sunshine,  is  converted, 
first  into  OHH:!!*,  then  into  C*HCl»,  and  finally  into  CWi'  (Regnault), 


The  so-called  Perchloride  of  AcetyL 

C*H»CP=C*ClH»,Cl»=OCl»H*,HCl  ? 

Reonault  (1838).    Ann.  Chim.   PAy«.  69,   151;    also  J.  pr,  Chem, 
18,  80. 

Perchrure  d^AcHyh^  Chlarure  de  CkloHthaBt  (Laoreot).  [Kwmak\, 

DiT  chlorine  gas  exerts  no  action  upon  gaseous  chloride  of  acetyl, 
GK]I1H%  in  diffused  daylight,  but  in  sunshine  it  forms  products  whose 
nature  varies  according  to  the  proportions  in  which  the  two  gases  are 
mixed. 

Preparation.  Gaseous  chloride  of  acetyl  is  evolved  by  gradually 
heating  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  ethylene  and  alcoholic  potash  from  20^ 
upwards;  passed  through  a  bulb-apparatus  filled  with  water  to  remove 
alcohol-vapour;  then  through  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube;  and  lastly 
through  a  bulb-apparatus  containing  a  large  quantity  of  pentachloride  of 
antimony,  which  must  be  cooled  at  first,  but  afterwards  allowed  to  set 
warm,  to  prevent  the  mass  from  solidifying.  The  brown  mass,  swelled 
up  to  double  the  original  volume,  which  remains  after  saturation,  yields 
by  distillation  an  ethereal  liquid,  which  is  freed  from  antimony  by  agita- 
tion with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  twice  rectified  over 
quicklime.  The  portion  which  goes  over  between  95°  and  115°,  contains 
Dutch  liquid;  but  the  boiling  point  quickly  rises  to  115%  where  it 
becomes  constant,  and  at  that  temperature  the  compound  passes  over  in 
the  pure  state.  ^  2.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  to  saturation  through  chloride 
of  ethylene  covered  with  a  laver  of  water  and  placed  in  a  dark  situation; 
the  yellow  liquid  then  brought  into  the  light,  where  it  loses  its  colour, 
becomes  heated,  and  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  in  the 
water;  chlorine  gas  continuously  passed  through  it  for  two  days  in  the 
light;  the  watery  stratum  decanted,  and  the  oil  distilled,  rejecting  the 
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fint  portion  which  passes  over  helow  115°,  and  the  last  portion  which 
distils  abore  115^  The  portion  obtained  in  the  middle  of  the  process  at 
l\5°,  and  amounting  to  f  of  the  whole,  is  the  pure  product. 

Oil  of  sp.  gr.   1-422  at  17^     Boiling  point  115°.     Vapour-density 


4-613  to  4-707. 

4  C 24-0    . 

3H    30    . 

3  CI    106-2     . 

...     18  02     .. 
...       2-2.5     .. 
...     79-73     .. 

..     18-17 

2-31 

..     79-28 

Vol. 

C-yapoor   4     . 

H-gas 3     . 

Cl-gas    3     . 

Density. 
...  1-6640 
...  0-2079 
...     7'3629 

aH^CP....  133-2     . 

..  100-00     .. 

..     99-76 

Vapour  of  C^H»C1»     2     . 

..  9-2348 
..     4-6174 

Mixed  with  alcoholic  potaah,it  immediately  becomes  heated  and  forms 
a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  afterwards  jields  by  distilla- 
tion the  liquid  C^Cl'H^,  without  any  evolution  of  gas.  Exposed  to  day- 
light in  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine,  it  is  converted,  in  the  course  of 
24  hours,  into  sesquichloride  of  carbon  and  hydrochloric  acid: 

C<H»C1»  +  6Cl  «  C^CI«  +  HCl. 

When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  for  a  day  through  the  oily  compound 
C^HHUl',  a  large  portion  of  it  is  converted  into  the  liquid  OH'Cl* 
(Regnault). 

This  compound  is  isomeric  with  bichlorinated  hydrochloric  ether.  It 
is  probably,  as  Malaguti  and  Laurent  suppose,  =  CH^PH,  U',  while  the 
oil  obtained  from  Dutch  liquid  is  perhaps  C^RKjI\  HCl,  as  Begnault 
supposes;  or  CH31H',  CI*. 


T  Chloride  of  Othyl.    C*IPC10»=C*H»0«,CL 

Gerhardt.    i\r.  Ann.  Chim.   Phys.  37,  285;  Ann.   Pharm.   87,   68; 
Jahresber,  1852,  444.      • 

Chloride  qf  Acetyl  (Gerhnreit):  the  group  C^H'O^  is  called  Othyl  by  Williamson 
mikAAcetylhy  Gerhardt  (VIII,  336). 

.  Formation  and  Preparation,     By  the  action  of  ozychloride  of  phos- 
phorus on  acetate  of  potash: 

3C*H»K0<  +  PC1»02  «  3C^H«0»C1  +  P08K». 

The  oxychloride  is  made  to  flow  drop  by  drop  into  fused  acetate  of 
potash.  A  brisk  action  ta^kes  place,  attended  with  considerable  evolution 
of  heat,  and  the  chloride  of  othyl  distils  over  without  application  of 
external  heat,  into  a  receiver  which  must  be  kept  cool.  The  product  is 
freed  from  excess  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  by  distillation  over  acetate 
of  potash  (a  process  which  is  always  attended  with  some  loss,  from  forma- 
tion of  anhydrous  acetic  acid),  then  distilled  by  itself,  and  the  portion 
which  passes  over  at  55°,  collected  apart.  —  [if  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  be 
used  in  this  preparation  instead  of  the  ozychloride,  the  distilled  product  deposits^  after 
a  day  or  two,  a  quantity  of  a  yellowish  white  substance,  which  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and 
dissolves  in  water  with  a  hissing  noise ;  it  does  not  volatilize  without  decomposition, 
but  chars  when  heated,  and  gives  out  an  odour  of  phosphorus;  it  appears  to  be  a 
compound  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  with  chloride  of  othyl.  Henoe  the  oxychlo- 
ride is  better  adapted  for  the  preparation  than  the  pentachloride.] 

Properties,     Colourless,  yery  mobile,  strongly  refracting  liquid,   of 

o  2 
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8p.gr.  1*125  at  11^;  boils  at  55^;  fames  slightly  in  the  air,  and  has  a 
pungent  odonr  recalling  that  of  acetic  and  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
yapour  attacks  the  eyes  and  lungs  strongly.     Vapour  density  =2-87. 


4  C     .. 

240     . 

30     . 

35-4     . 

160     . 

Oerhardt 
..    30-61     ....    30-59 
..       3-82     ....       3-95 
..     4516     ....     45-23 
..     20-41     ....     20-23 

C-Tapoor 

H-gaa 

Cl-gag 

O-gas 

Vol. 

4     .. 

3     .. 

1     .. 

1     .. 

Density. 
..     1*6640 

3  H    

..     0-2079 

CI   

..     2-4543 

2  0    

..     1-1093 

C*H>0«,CI ... 

.     78-4     . 

...  100-00     ...  100-00 

2     .. 
1     .. 

..  5-4355 
..     27177 

Deeompositians.  Chloride  of  othyl  in  contact  with  water  is  converted, 
with  violent  action,  sometimes  even  assuming  an  explosive  character,  into 
acetic  and  sulphuric  acid: 

C*H»C10»  +  2HO  =  C<H*0<  +  HCl. 

Ammonia  and  aniline  act  strongly  upon  it,  the  latter  forming  aoetanilide 
(or  othanilide)  G^'H'NO',  the  same  compound  that  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid  upon  aniline.  —  When  chloride  of  othyl 
is  gently  heated  with  zinc  in  a  sealed  tube,  the  metal  is  strongly  attacked, 
and  a  brown  tarry  substance  formed.  Water  separates  from  the  latter 
brown  flakes  which  become  pitchy  when  heated;  a  peculiar  ethereal 
odour  is  likewise  evolved,  and  chloride  of  zinc  remains  in  solution.  — 
Chloride  of  othyl  yields  with  sulphide  of  lead  a  colourless  distillate 
having  a  disagreeable  odour  like  that  of  cat's  urine,  and  probably  con- 
sisting of  sulphide  of  othyL  —  With  acetate  of  potash  it  forms  anhydrous 
acetic  acid  (VlII,  335). 

""'T'}^  +  C*H30»,Cl  «  KCl  +  g»:^}o«. 

With  benzoate  of  potash  it  forms  benzoic  acetate: 

C"«'0'}0.  +  OHHy.Cl  -  KCI  H.  ^^^]o'. 

and  similarly  with  the  salts  of  other  acids  (Gerhardt).  With  thiaoetate 
of  lead  {see  Appendix  to  Ethylene  eomptmnde),  it  forms  chloride  of  lead,  and 
probably  also  anhydrous  thiacetic  acid  (Kekul6,  Ann,  Fharm.  90,  311): 

^v^}^  +  c^HW,a  -  Pbci  +  gSwl^*-  V 


p.  Chlorine-nucleus  C*C1«H*. 

The  so-called  Chloride  of  Formyl.    C*CPH». 

Rbqnault  (1838).    Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  69, 155;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  18, 80. 

Chlorure  de  FormyU,  Chloritkaee  (Uurent).  [Fiji**].  — As  the  radical-theoiy 
*"  o?^«^*  existence  of  the  hypothetioal  radical  F(trmyl,  C»H,  it  regards  this  compound 
as  2((7HC1).  thereby  transferring  it,  without  any  reason,  from  the  ethylene  to  the 
methylene  series. 

•11  T*!®  ®^™P®**°*^  C^H'CP  (p.  194),  is  mixed  with  alcoholic  potash;  dis- 
tilled into  a  receiver  surrounded  with  ice;  the  distillate  washed  with  a 
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small   quantity  of  water  to   remove   the   alcohol;    and   rectified   over 
chloride  of  calcium. 

Colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*250  at  15°;  boils  between  35''  and  40*^. 
Vapour-densitj  =  3-321;  has  an  alliaceous  odour,  like  that  of  chloride 
of  acetyl,  C*H»C1. 

Vol.       Density. 

4C 240     ....     2479     ....     24*86  C-vapour. 4     ....     1*6640 

2H     20     ....       207     ....       2-28  H-gas 2     ....     Ol^M 

2  CI    70*8     ....     73'14     ....     76-92  Cl-gaa 2     ....     4-90«S; 

C<Cl«H2  ...     95.g     ....100-00     ....10006  Vapour  of  CK;i»H2     2     ....     6*7112 

1     ....     3*3556 

The  liquid  becomes  coloured  by  keeping,  even  when  sealed  up  in  a 
glass  tube,  and  deposits  a  white,  non-cr3r8taJline  substance,  which  con- 
tains 25*06  p.c.  C  and  2*32  H,  and  is  therefore  an  isomeric  modification. 
—  When  poured  into  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine  and  exposed  to  light,  it 
takes  fire  and  deposits  soot.  But  if  it  be  poured  into  chlorine  in  the 
shade  and  then  exposed  to  daylight  for  12  hours,  it  yields  crystals  of 
sesquichloride  of  carbon,  C^Ol',  and  in  sunshine  is  completely  converted 
into  that  compound  (Regnault); 

C<CPH2  +  6C1  ««  (^Cl«  +2HCU 


Bichlorinated  Vinic  Ether.    C*H»CP0=C*C1»H«0=:C*0CPH,HM 

Malaouti    (1839).     Ann.    Chim.   Fhyt,  70,  338;  also  Ann.  Pharm. 
32,  15;  also  J.pr.  Chem,  18,  27. 

Chlorather^  jBichlorvindihert  Ether  sulfitrique  chloruri,  —  Previoasly  observed 
by  Bertbollet  and  by  Liebig:  compare  VIII,  183,  ]84i  where  the  mode  of  formation  is 
likewise  given. 

Preparatum,  Chlorine  gas  washed  by  water  and  dried  over  chloride 
of  calcium  is  passed  by  daylight  into  very  pure  ether,  which  must  at  first 
be  cooled  somewhat  below  0°.  As  soon  as  the  absorption  diminishes, 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  mixed  with  vapour  of  hydrochloric  ether  is  evolved 
in  such  quantity,  that  the  liquid  would  froth  over  if  it  were  not  cooled. 
The  liquid  is  afterwards  gradually  heated,  the  temperature  being  at  last 
raised  to  90%  and  chlorine  passed  through  the  liquid  all  the  time.  In 
this  manner,  after  the  passage  of  the  chlorine  has  been  continued  for 
40  hours,  a  heavy,  yellow,  fuming  liquid  is  obtained,  which  boils  above 
100%  It  is  freed  from  the  more  volatile  admixtures  by  distillation  at 
100°,  and  then  carefully  heated  somewhat  above  100%  but  removed  from 
the  fire  as  soon  as  it  shows  any  tendency  to  become  darker  and  give  off 
hydrochloric  acid,  an  effect  which  generally  takes  place  between  135° 
and  142°.  The  residual  acid,  slightly  fuming,  and  pungent-smelling 
liquid  is  washed  with  water  continually  renewed,  till  it  exhibits  a  constant 
composition  (whereupon  it  diminishes  in  bulk,  becomes  neutral,  more 
viscid,  specifically  heavier,  and  acouires  a  more  pleasant  odour),  then 
dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  lime,  and  kept  in  a  bottle  to  pre- 
serve it  from  contact  of  damp  air.  —  A  small  quantity  of  chloral  remains 
mixed  with  it. 

Transparent,  colourless  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  1'5008.  Smells  and  tastes  like 
fennel.     Neutral. 
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Malagatl. 

4  0  24-0    ....     22-68    22-49 

3  H 3-0    ....       2-84     2-84 

2  01 70-8     ....     66-92     67-60 

0 80    ....      7-56    7-17 

C*H»CPO    105-8     ....  100-00     100-00 

DecamposUioru,  1.  Bichlorinated  vinic  ether  decomposes  belov  its 
boiling  point,  turning  brown  and  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid  gas.— 
2.  Oil  of  vitriol  converts  it,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  into  a 
black  pitchy  mass.  —  3.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  passed  through  the 
liquid  sometimes  exerts  a  decomposing  action,  sometimes  not,  and  appa- 
rently under  the  same  circumstances;  wheu  it  acts,  a  slight  rise  of 
temperature  and  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  takes  place,  and  a  heavy 
oil  insoluble  in  water  passes  over  (a  mixture  of  bisulphuretted  vinic 
ether,  C*H»S'0,  and  chlorosulphovinic  ether  C*H*C1S0,  which  crystallizes 
after  several  days^  together  with  a  liquid  soluble  in  water,  and  having  a 
very  offensive  odour.  The  distillate  is  of  small  amount,  and  is  in- 
creased by  heating  the  residue,  but  not  much,  because  the  residue  soon 
becomes  black  aua  viscid: 


and 


C^H»C1«0  +  HS  «  C^RSCISO  +  HCl; 


C^H»C120  +  2HS  =  C^H3S»0  +  2HCI. 


4.  Bichlorinated  vinic  ether  immersed  in  water  gradually  disappears,  the 
products  of  decomposition  dissolving  in  the  water.  [Probably  as  hydro- 
chloric  and  acetic  acid  :  C^H^Cl^O  +  3HO  «  C<H*0*  -t  2HCL]  —  5.  Bichlorinated 
vinic  ether  treated  with  a  current  of  ammoniacal  gas,  becomes  heated  to 
the  boiling  point,  thickens  and  turns  black,  and  gives  off  white  vapours 
having  a  disagreeable  erapyreumatio  odour.  If  the  ether  is  dissolved  in 
perfectly  absolute  alcohol,  dry  ammoniacal  gas  produces  merely  a  slight 
colouring  without  further  action;  but  if  water  be  not  completely  excluded, 
sal-ammoniac  separates  out,  and  the  liquid  is  afterwards  found  to  contain 
acetate  of  ammonia: 

C*H3C120  +  3NH8  +  3H0  «  NH8,C*H<0*  +  2NH*C1. 

6.  Aqueous  potash  does  not  act  immediately,  but  alcoholic  potash  quickly 
decomposes  bichlorinated  rinic  ether,  forming  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
potassium  and  a  solution  of  acetate  of  potash: 

C^H»CPO  +  3K0  «  C*H»KO*  h  2KCI. 

The  chloral  likewise  present  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  small 
quantity  of  chloroform,  which  falls  down  as  an  oil  on  adding  water  to  the 
cold  mixture  of  bichlorinated  vinic  ether  with  alcoholic  potash;  this  oil 
disappears  on  boiling,  either  before  or  after  the  addition  of  water,  from 
formation  of  formic  acid.  — 7.  Potassium  does  not  act  in  the  cold  on 
bichlorinated  vinic  ether  contained  in  a  receiver  standing  over  mercury; 
but  on  the  application  of  heat,  it  becomes  covered  with  chloride  of 
potassium,  and  gives  off  a  gas  which  bums  with  a  green  flame,  and  con- 
tains C,  H,  and  CI  in  the  proportion  of  44  :  5  :  65  (besides  oxygen),  and 
is  therefore  perhaps  C*H*C10  =  Ether  sotuchhrur^,  t.  e.  bichlorinated 
ether  mintis  ICI  [1]  (Malaguti).  —  8.  Chlorine  gas  passed  for  some  time 
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through  bichlorinated  ether  in  the  shade,  even  at  90°  to  95%  produces  no 
alteration  iu  it  (Malaguti).  In  sunshine  chlorine  decomposes  the  com- 
pound^ converting  it  into  perchlorinated  viuic  ether  (RegnauU). 

C*H»CI«0  +  6C1  =  C*CI«0  +  3HC1. 


Terchlorinated  Hydrochloric  Ether* 

C*H»C1*=C*C1«H»,CP=C*CISH"  I 

Dreifachehhrkaliij^erChlorwaggeniqfdther,  QuadrieMorvinqfer,  Biker  Aydrocklo- 
rique  trie/Uorur^. 

Formed  by  the  further  action  of  chlorine  on  monochlorinated  or 
bichlorinated  hydrochloric  ether  exposed  to  light.  [Its  separation  from 
these  compounds  depends  upou  its  higher  boiling  pointj 

Liquidofsp.gr.  1-530  at  17^  Boils  at  102^  Vapour  density  = 
5-799.  In  other  respects  it  resembles  monochlorinated  and  bichlorinated 
hydrochloric  ether.  —  Heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  a  small 
quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium.  —  By  the  further  action  of  chlorine 
in  sunshine^  it  is  converted  into  C^tlCl^  and  afterwards  into  C^Cl* 
(RegnauU). 


4  C 

,.     24-0    .. 
.       2-0     .. 
..  141-6     .. 

...     14-32     . 
...       1-19     . 
...     84-49 

Regnaalt. 
...     14-24 
...       1-24 

Vol, 

C-vipour 4     „ 

H-gas  2     ., 

Cl.gas 4     .. 

Density. 
..     1-6640 

2  11    

4  CI    

..  0-1386 
..    9-8172 

C*U»C1^.. 

,.  167-6    .. 

...  100-00 

VaponrofC*H»Cl«     2    .. 
1     ., 

..  11-6198 
...    6-8099 

The  so-called  Ferchloride  of  FormyL 

C*HH:;1*=:  OCPH»,Cl»=:CK3i»H,  HCI  1       ' 

Laurent   (1836).      Ann.  Ohim.  Phys.   63,  377;    also   Ann.   Pkarm, 

22,  292;  also  /.  pr.   Chtm,  1 1,  232. 
Regnault.     Asm.  Chim.  Phys,  69, 162;  also  J.  pr,  Chem.  18,  80. 

Perchhrurede  Formyle,  Chlorurede  CAloritASse  (Laurent).   IKemneJt], 

1.  Chlorine  gas  previously  washed  and  dried  is  slowly  passed  through 
chloride  of  ethylene  contained  in  a  Liebig's  bulb* apparatus,  whereupon 
the  liquid  turns  yellow,  and  continually  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 
On  the  following  day,  chlorine  is  passed  through  it  less  frequently,  heat 
being  applied  at  the  same  time;  and  on  the  third  day,  when  crystalline 
lamina?  of  C^Cl*  begin  to  separate,  the  liquid  is  several  times  distilled  to 
remove  (ree  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  first  portion  of  the  dis- 
tillate, and  also  the  last,  which  contains  some  crystalline  matter,  being 
set  aside  (Laurent).  —  2.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  for  a  day  through  the 
liquid  C^HK/P;  half  of  it  distilled  over,  the  boiling  point  then  rising  from 
112°  to  135°;  and  chlorine  again  made  to  act  on  this  more  volatile  half 
which  is  then  united  with  the  remaining  more  fixed  half,  and  distilled, 
the  boiling  point  rising  quickly   from    120**   to   135°,   then   becoming 
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stationary,  and  finally  rising  to  1 40°.     The  compound  which  passes  over 
at  135°,  is  pure  and  roust  be  collected  apart  (Regnault): 

C*H'CP  +  2C1  =  C^H«Cl<  +  4HC1. 

Colourless  liquid,  heavier  then  water,  and  having  a  peculiar  aromatic 
odour  (Laurent),  Sp.  gr.  1*576  at  19".  Boils  at  135^  Vapour-density 
5*767.     Smells  like  chloride  of  ethylene  (Regnault). 

Vol.     Density. 

C-vapoiir 4  ....    1*6640 

H-gRs 2  ....    0*1H86 

CUgas 4  ....    9-8172 


4  C 

....    24*0  ... 

14-32  . 
.      1*19  . 
.    84*49  . 

•  Laurent.  Regnault. 
..    14*3  ....  14-43 

2H     ... 
4  01    ... 

2-0  ... 

141-6  ... 

...      1-3  ....    1*23 
...    84*4  ....  84*32 

C^H^Cl^ ....  167*6  ....  100*00  ....  100*0  ....  9998  Vapour  of  C^H^CH  2  ....  11*6198 

1  ....    5-8099 

The  compound  burns  with  a  green  smoky  flame  (Laurent).  When 
it  is  gently  heated  with  pieces  of  hydrate  of  potash,  a  violent  action 
takes  place,  attended  with  great  evolution  of  heat  and  formation  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  an  oil  is  given  off,  having  a  strong,  peculiar 
odour,  and  probably  consisting  of  C*HC1'.  The  same  oil  is  obtained  on 
boiling  the  compound  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  then  precipitating 
by  water  (Laurent).  Alcoholic  potash  decomposes  the  compound,  with 
evolution  of  heat,  and  precipitation  of  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  yields  when  heated  an  alcoholic  distillate  from  which  water 
precipitates  an  oil,  doubtless  C*HC1',  but  which  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  gradually  even  when  left  to  itself,  and  immediately  when  distilled, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  analyzed  (Regnault).  —  By  the  further  passcOge 
of  chlorine  gas,  the  compound  is  converted  into  C^Cl^  and  with  peculiar 
celerity  in  sunshine  (Regnault). 


7.  Chlorine-nucleus  C*CPII. 

Chloral.   C'Cim,o\ 

LiEBio.     Ann.  Pharm.  1,  180;  also  Po</g,  24,  252. 
Dumas.     Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  &^y  123;  abstr.  Fogg,  31,  657. 
Stadbler.     Ann.  Pharm,  61,  101. 

Chlomre deCklorithii^  [ATmriwi*].  —Discovered  in  183^  by  Licbig;  more  minutely 
examined  with  respect  to  its  constitution  by  Dumas. 

Fo7'7n<z(ion.  1.  By  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  on  absolute  alcohol 
(yill,21 2, 21 3).  Dumas*  supposition  that  the  chlorine  first  produces  acetic 
ether,  which  is  then  converted  into  chloral  by  the  further  action  of  the 
chlorine,  is  unfounded:  for  acetic  ether  is  not  converted  into  chloral  by 
chlorine;  moreover,  perfectly  dry  chlorine  does  not  form  acetic  acid  with 
absolute  alcohol.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  chlorine  converts  the 
alcohol  into  aldehyde  by  abstraction  of  2H;  and  in  this  compound,  when 
water  is  absent,  3  H  are  replaced  by  3  CI.  But  in  presence  of  water, 
the  chlorine  takes  H  from  that  compound,  transferring  the  O  to  the 
aldehyde  and  forming  acetic  acid,  which  then  with  the  undccomposed 
alcohol,  yields  acetic  ether  (Liebig,  Fogg.  40,  299).  —  2.  By  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  starch,  grape-sugar,  or  common  sagar  (SUideler.) 
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Preparation.     1.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  absolute  alcohol, 
which  is  kept  cool  at  first,  but  afterwards  raised  to  a  continually  increas- 
ing temperature,  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  continues  to  form;  the 
resulting  hydrate  of  chloral  freed  from  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol  by  agitation  with  oil  of  vitriol  (or  by  distillation  over  oil  of 
vitriol:  Dumas);   and  the  decanted  liquid  rectified  over  lime  (Liebig). 
—  The  chlorine  is  evolved  continuously  from  a  large  retort  or  flasx; 
passed   through   a  chloride   of  calcium  tube  to  dry   it;  and  then   into 
a  bent  tube,  the  arms  of  which  nre   short  and  parallel  to  each  other, 
but  somewhat   oblique  towards  the  middle,  while  that  portion  of  the 
middle   which    is   directed    downwards,   and   contains    the   alcohol,    is 
wide,  long,  and  somewhat  slanting,  so  that  the  chlorine,  after  arriving 
at  the  lowest  part,  is   obliged  to  pass  through  the  oblique  column   of 
alcohol;    from    this    the     unabsorbed    chlorine,    together     with    hydro* 
chloric  acid   gas   and    vapour    of  hydrochloric   ether,   passes  into    two 
Woulfe*s  bottles,  and  thence  into  the  open  air,  so  that  the  operator  is 
not  annoyed  by  it.     At  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the  alcohol 
is  cooled  by  afi'usion  of  cold  water,  to  prevent  it  from  taking  fire  and 
depositing  soot;    but  afterwards,  when   the  absorption  of  the   chlorine 
diminishes,    and   the    liquid    assumes    a    yellow    colour,    it     must   be 
gradually  heated,  and  ultimately  nearly  to  the  boiling  point.     8  oz.  of 
alcohol  require  the  passage  of  the  chlorine  to  be  continued  for  20  days, 
involving  a  consumption  of  20  pounds  of  chlorine-mixture.     The  alcohol 
becomes  continually   thicker,  acquires   a  higher  boiling   point,  and  is 
finally  converted  into  a  heavy  syrup,  which,  after  standing  for  some 
days,  solidifies  completely  to  a  soft  white  crystalline  mass,  consisting  of 
hydrate  of  chloral,  together   with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  undecomposed  alcohol:  Cntle  Hydrate  of  CkloraL     If  a  sample  of 
the  liquid,  after  being  agitated  with  four  times  its  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  set  aside,  does  not  in  a  few  hours  form  a  solid  stratum   (of  insoluble 
chloral)  above  the  oil  of  vitriol,  the  passage  of  the  chlorine  must  be 
continued  for  a  still  longer  time.    The  solidified  crystalline  mass  is  heated 
till  it  melts;  briskly  agitated  with  4  to  6  times  its  bulk  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
which  does  not  heat  or  blacken  it;  left  at  rest  till  the  dehydrated  chloral 
has  risen  to  the  top  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  a  result  which  may  be  accele- 
rated by  gentle  heating;  aud  the  transparent,  colourless  film  of  chloral 
immediately  decanted  by  means  of  a  pipette.     If  the  oil  of  vitriol  con- 
tains rather  more  than  I  At.  water,  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  decant 
as  quickly  as  possible,  before  the  chloral  is  thereby  converted  into  inso- 
luble chloral.     Lastly,  the  chloral  is  distilled  over  lime  which  has  been 
slaked  and  subsequently  ignited,  to  remove  hydrochloric  acid,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  lime  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  as 
it  will  otherwise  decompose  the  vapour  and  become  red  hot.     In  this 
manner,  the  chloral  is  obtained  tolerably  pure;  but  it  still  contains  traces 
of  water  and  alcohol,  which  may  be  removed  by  repeated  treatment  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  the  chloral  being  each  time  rectified  over  lime.     All  these 
operations  must  be  performed  in  well  closed  vessels  (Liebig^.  —  The 
quantity  of  salt  and  manganese  required  for  the  whole  process,  may  also 
be  introduced  at  once  into  a  flask  of  15  or  20  litres  capacity,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  gradually  poured  in  through  an  S-tube.     The  chlorine  is 
passed  through  bent  tubes,  first  into  an  empty  Woulfe's  bottle,  wherein  it 
deposits  the  greater  part  of  its  water;  then  into  a  bottle  filled  with  pieces 
of  chloride   of  calcium;    then  again   into  an   empty  bottle,    to  prevent 
injury  to  the  product  in  case  of  any  of  it  passing  backwards;  and,  lastly. 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  containing  the  alcohol,  from  which  the  acid 
gases  are  conveyed  by  a  long  tube  into  the  chimney.  As  soon  as  the 
alcohol  begins  to  exhibit  a  yellow  colour,  it  must  be  gently  heated,  and  the 
temperature  continually  raised,  a  rapid  stream  of  chlorine  being  kept  up 
all  the  time,  till  it  no  longer  acts  on  the  liquid,  even  at  a  nearly  boiling  heat. 
In  this  process,  12  hoars'  work  suffices  for  200  grms.  of  alcohol,  and  3 
days  at  the  utmost  for  600  grma.  —  250  grms.  alcohol  require  at  least 
1200  litres  of  chlorine  gas,  and  give  off  about  1500  litres  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas.  —  The  crude  hydrate  of  chloral  thus  obtained  is  mixed 
with  twice  its  bulk  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  immediately  distilled,  a  process 
which  goes  on  readily  at  a  moderate  heat,  inasmuch  as  the  chloral  rises 
to  the  surface  of  the  oil  of  vitriol;  the  distillation  must,  however,  be 
interrupted  before  all  the  chloral  has  passed  over.  The  distillate  is  then 
boiled,  with  a  thermometer  immersed  in  it,  till  the  boiling  point  has  risen 
to  between  .94°  and  95®,  in  order  to  free  it  from  hydrochloric  acid,  ether, 
and  perhaps  also  from  alcohol.  The  residue  is  then  distilled  as  before 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  distillate  again  boiled.  Lastly,  it  is  rectified 
in  a  bath  of  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  with  not  too  large  a 
quantity  of  lime,  which  has  been  slaked  and  then  burnt  again,  care  being 
taken  however  that  the  lime  is  completely  covered  by  the  liquid,  to  pre- 
vent the  liquid  from  being  set  on  fire:  hydrate  of  chloral  then  remains 
behind,  together  with  the  hydrochloric  acid,  inasmuch  as  it  is  less  volsr- 
tile,  and  the  distillate  consists  of  pure  chloral  (Dumas). 

Hydrate  of  chloral  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  absolute  alcohol, 
previously  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  with  excess  of  mangsr 
nese  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid;  or  by  distilling  3  pts.  of  absolute 
alcohol  with  46  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  32  pts.  common  salt,  and  24  pts.  man- 
ganese: this  process,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  advantageous  (Gm). 

2.  Starch  or  sugar  is  distilled  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  peroxide  of 
manganese,  and  the  chloral  which  passes  over,  purified  (Stadeler).  ~- 
1  pt.  of  starch  (grape-sugar  or  common  sugar)  is  added  to  7  pts.  of  com- 
mercial hydrochloric  acid,  which  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from  snl- 
phurous  acid;  an  equal  volume  of  water  added;  the  mixture  gently 
warmed,  till  the  paste  (formed  when  starch  is  used),  has  become  liquid; 
the  liquid,  when  cold,  introduced,  together  with  3  pts.  of  manganese 
and  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt  (to  fix  the  sulphuric  acid  prc^uoed 
from  the  sulphurous  acid  in  the  commercial  hydrochloric  acid),  into  a 
capacious  flaisk;  heated  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  boiling  point;  and 
the  fire  then  completely  removed.  The  mass  swells  up,  giving  off  a 
large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  continues  to  boil  for  some  time  by 
itself.  As  soon  as  the  ebullition  slackens,  it  must  be  kept  up  by  fresh 
application  of  heat,  and  the  distillate  collected,  as  long  as  it  becomes 
turbid  when  mixed  with  tolerably  strong  potash-ley  (in  consequence  oi 
separation  of  chloroform  from  the  chloral).  More  hydrochloric  acid  ia 
then  repeatedly  introduced  into  the  flask  by  small  portions,  till  the  distil- 
late no  longer  smells  of  chloral  or  becomes  turbid  with  potash.  The 
watery  distillate  is  carefully  freed  from  the  colourless  oil-drops,  heavier 
than  water  and  smelling  of  chloroform,  which  are  produced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  distillation;  saturated  with  common  salt,  in  order  to 
raise  its  boiling  point  and  retain  the  water;  distilled  again;  the  resulting 
distillate  freed  from  a  sulphur-yellow,  very  pungent-smelling  oil;  and 
distilled  several  times  more  with  common  salt,  removing  the  oily  drops, 
in  order  to  obtain  aqueous  chloral  as  concentrated  as  possible,  and  a« 
fjree  as  possible  from  the  yellow  oi),  which  greatly  impedes  the  purifica* 
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tion  of  the  chloral,  and  thereby  occasions  loss.  The  removal  of  this  oil 
is  facilitated  by  supersaturating  the  distillate,  before  each  successive 
distillation,  with  powdered  chalk,  which,  during  the  ebullition,  decom- 
poses a  portion  of  the  oil,  but  not  the  chloral.  The  concentrated  chloral 
solution  always,  however,  remains  yellowish,  in  consequence  of  oil 
remaining  in  it,  and  becomes  turbid  when  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  but  regains  its  transparency  on  the  addition  of  more  water 
or  when  heated.  It  is  supersaturated  with  dry  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  distilled  in  the  oil-bath  at  120°,  whereupon  the  hydrate  of  chloral 
passes  over  as  a  colourless  liquid,  which  soon  solidifies,  and  consequently 
may  stop  up  the  neck  of  the  retort,  unless  it  be  kept  warm.  If  the  dis- 
tillation be  continued,  the  hydrate  of  chloral  which  then  passes  over, 
has  a  yellowish  or  brownish  colour,  arising  from  the  presence  of  a  pecu- 
liar  oil,  which  passes  over  in  oily  drops  simultaneously  with  water. 
The  resulting  hydrate  of  chloral  mixed  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  oil  of 
vitriol  and  gently  warmed,  yields  the  chloral  in  the  form  of  a  colourless 
layer,  which  rises  to  the  surface,  whilst  the  oil  of  vitriol  decomposes 
the  oil  which  was  mixed  with  the  chloral,  thereby  becoming  heated  and 
blackened,  and  causing  an  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  stratum 
of  chloral,  after  being  removed  by  the  pipette,  retains  only  a  small  quan* 
tity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  free  it  from  which  it  is  boiled  for  a  while  by 
itself,  then  rectified  over  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  finally 
over  lime  (Stadeler). 

Properties,  Thin,  colourless  oil,  greasy  to  the  touch;  makes  grease- 
spots  on  paper,  which,  howev^er,  soon  disappear  (Liebig).  Sp.  gr.=: 
1*502  at  18"^.  Boils  at  94*4%  and  may  be  distilled  without  change 
(Liebig).  Vapour  den8ity=5*13  (Dumas).  Has  a  peculiar  pungent 
odour,  and  excites  a  copious  flow  of  tearsj  has  a  greasy  and  slightly 
astringent  taste  (Liebig).  Acts  very  strongly  on  the  skin,  especially 
when  its  boiling  vapour  comes  in  contact  therewith  (Dumas).  Has  no 
acid  reaction,  even  when  dissolved  in  water;  neither  does  it  precipitate 
a  solution  of  silver  (Liebig). 

Vol.    Density. 

C-vapour. 4  ....    1*6640 

H-gas 1  ....    0-06y3 

Cl-ga8 3  ....    7-3629 

O-gas 1  ....    1-1093 

C*HC1»0«    147-2  ....  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  100-00  Chloral-vapour    2  ....  10-2055 

1  ....    51027 
Aldehyde,  in  which  3  H  are  replaced  by  3  CL 

Decompositions,  1.  Chloral  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  inclined 
to  pass  over  into  the  isomeric  modification  of  insoluble  chloral.  When 
not  quite  pure,  it  becomes  turbid  in  a  few  days  in  close  vessels,  and 
deposits  white  flakes  of  insoluble  chloral  (Liebig).  Even  perfectly  pure 
chloral  kept  in  a  close  vessel,  gradually  exhibits  this  transformation 
(Regnault).  When  chloral  is  mixed  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  water 
than  is  required  to  form  the  crystalline  hydrate,  part  of  It  solidifies  in  a 
few  days  to  a  white  mass  of  insoluble  chloral  (Liebig).  When  chloral, 
not  quite  recently  prepared,  but  a  few  days  old,  is  mixed  with  suflicient 
water  to  cause  it  to  solidify  in  the  form  of  hydrate,  and  the  hydrate  is 
left  to  stand  for  some  time,  the  crystals  of  the  hydrate  no  longer  dissolve 
on  the  addition  of  more  water,  bnt  are  converted  into  white  insoluble 


4  C 

....    24-0  ... 

.    lC-30.. 
.      0-68  .. 
.    72-15  .. 
.    10-87   . 

Dumas. 
.     16-62  .. 
..      0-78  ... 
..    71-60.. 
..     11-00.. 

Liebig. 
.     18-10 

H    ... 

3  CI    ... 
2  O 

....      1-0  ... 
....  100-2  ... 
16-0... 

'.  70-24 
.     11-60 
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flakes  (Liebig).  —  When  cbloral  is  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  oil 
of  vitriol  containing  rather  more  than  1  At.  water,  it  is  transformed  into 
the  insoluble  modification.  The  mixture  of  crude  hydrate  of  chloral 
(p.  202),  with  oil  of  vitriol,  solidifies  in  a  similar  manner  when  left  for 
some  hours,  either  in  a  close  vessel  or  exposed  to  the  air  (Liebig).  — 
Pure  chloral  left  in  contact  with  six  times  its  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol,  is 
likewise  converted,  in  the  course  of  a  night,  into  a  white  mass  of  inso- 
luble chloral  (Dumas). 

Chlorine  exerts  no  decomposing  action  upon  chloral,  even  at  the 
boiling  point  of  that  liquid  and  in  sunshine  (Diimas). 

2.  Fuming  nitric  acid,  if  ultimately  aided  by  heat,  converts  chloral 
into  terchloracetic  acid  C^Cl'HO*;  so  likewise  does  a  mixture  of  chlorate 
of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Kolbe,  Ann,  Pharm.  54.  184), 
According  to  Dumas,  ordinary  nitric  acid  does  not  act  upon  chloral,  even 
when  iieated. 

3.  Chloral  may  for  the  most  part  be  distilled  unchanged  over  oil  of 
vitriol;  only  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation  is  a  slight  decomposition 
indicated  by  the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  blackening  of  the  oil 
of  vitriol  (Liebig).  When  hydrate  of  chloral,  but  not  dry  chloral,  is 
heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  part  of  the  chloral  passes  over  in  the  dehy- 
drated state,  while  the  rest  is  converted,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric, 
sulphurous,  and  a  email  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  into  chloralide, 
(p.  207),  (Stadeler).  Hence  to  detect  the  presence  of  chloral  in  a  liquid, 
the  liquid  may  be  concentrated  by  several  distillations  over  chloride  of 
calcium;  heated  for  some  time  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  oil  of  vitriol  to 
125'';  diluted  when  cold  with  a  sixfold  quantity  of  wat«r,  whereupon  a 
mixture  of  chloralide  and  carbonaceous  particles  separates  out;  and  the 
mixture  washed,  pressed  between  paper,  and  exhausted  with  ether, 
which  on  evaporation  yields  crystals  of  chloralide!  these  crystals  may 
be  further  purified  by  heating  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  recrystallization 
from  ether,  after  which  they  may  be  recognized  by  their  characteristic 
properties  (Stfideler). 

4.  Anhydrous  metallic  oxides,  such  as  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  cupric 
oxide,  mercuric  oxide,  or  peroxide  of  inanganese,  exert  no  action  upon 
chloral  when  that  liquid  is  distilled  over  them.  If  however  the  baryta, 
strontia,  or  lime  be  not  quite  covered  by  the  chloral,  or  if  either  of  these 
substances  be  heated  in  the  chloral  vapour  only  to  100°,  it  becomes  red- 
hot,  and  is  converted,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  into  a  metallic 
chloride  mixed  with  finely  divided  charcoal  (Liebig).  A  yellowish  oil 
is  at  the  same  time  evolved,  and  the  metallic  chloride  is  mixed  with  a 
brown  substance  (Dumas).  —  5.  Alkalis,  either  in  the  form  of  hydrates 
or  dissolved  in  water,  decompose  chloral  readily,  even  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, causing  evolution  of  heat,  and  converting  the  chloral  into 
chloroform  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  an  oil,  formiate  of  potash,  and 
metallic  chloride  (Liebig).  The  first  products  of  the  action  are  formiate 
of  potash  and  chloroform,  and  a  portion  of  the  latter  is  further  decom- 
posed into  formiate  of  potash  and  metallic  chloride  (Dumas): 

C^HCPO*  ¥  HO,KO  =  cmKO*  +  C2HCl»; 
and 

C2HC18  +  4KO  =  CHKO*  +  3KC1. 

6.  The  vapour  of  chloral  passed  over  red-hot  iron  yields  carbonio 
oxide  and  chloride  of  iron  covered  with  charcoal  (Liebig).  —  7.  Potas- 
sium in  contact  with  chloral  yields  hydrogen  gas,  and  produces  a  resinous 
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body  from   whicb   water    extracts   potash   and   cLloride    of  potassium 
(Lowig,Poi^7.  43,624). 

CombinaHons.  With  Water,  a.  Hydrate  of  Chloral,  Chloral 
shaken  up  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  combines  with  it  immediately, 
causing  evolution  of  heat,  and  solidifies  in  a  few  seconds  to  a  white, 
opaque,  crystalline  mass.  A  few  drops  of  chloral  spread  over  a  vessel 
the  air  of  which  is  not  quite  dry,  soon  become  covered  with  numerous 
stellate  crystallisations  of  the  hydrate.  A  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
chloral  and  water,  the  formation  of  which  is  attended  with  evolution  of 
heat,  yields  by  evaporation  rhombic  crystals  of  the  hydrate,  which 
evaporate  when  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air.  The  vapour-density 
of  hydrate  of  chloi-al  is  2*76  (Dumas). 


4  C 

.3  H    

.     240     . 
.       30     . 
,  106-2     . 
.     32-0     . 

Dumas. 
,..     1453     ....     14-51 
...       1-82     ....       1-79 
...     64-28     ....     63-12 
...     19-37     ....     20-58 

C-vapour.. 

H-ga. 

CUgaa 

O-gas  

Vol. 
..     4     . 
..     3     . 
..     3     . 
..     2     . 

Density. 
...  1-6640 
...     0-2079 

3  CI   

...     7-3629 

4  O    

...     2-2186 

C«HCl»0*  +  2Aq 

165-2     . 

...  10000     ....  10000 

Vapour    .. 

..     4     . 
1     . 

...  11-4534 
...     2-8633 

h.  Aqueous  Chloral.  Chloral  dissolves  readily  and  abundantly  in 
water.  The  hydrate  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  imme- 
diately converted  into  oily  drops  which  dissolve  when  heated.  The 
solution  smells  of  chloral  and  has  no  particular  taste.  As  it  does  not 
reduce  mercuric  oxide  at  a  boiling  heat,  it  must  contain  the  chloral  in 
the  undecomposed  state  (Liebig). 

Chloral,  especially  with  the  aid  of  heat,  readily  dissolves  phosphorus, 
sulphury  iodine  (the  latter  with  purple  colour)  and  bromine  (Liebig).  — 
Chloral  absorbs  a  small  quantity  of  chlorine  gas,  acquiring  thereby  a 
yellow  colour  (Dumas). 


Insoluble  Chloral 

For  the  literature  rid.  Chloral,  p.  200. 

Unioiliches  Chloral,  Chloral  intoluble.  — DiscoTered  by  Liebig. 

Formation,  (p.  201).  According  to  Stadeler,  it  is  only  the  insoluble 
product  formed  from  soluble  chloral,  either  alone  or  with  the  aid  of 
water,  that  constitutes  the  true  insoluble  chloral,  the  product  obtained 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  chloral,  being  a  mixture  of  chloralide 
and  insoluble  chloral.  But  the  formation  of  chloralide  seems  to  require 
the  aid  of  heat;  Liebig  and  Dumas  performed  the  process  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. The  infusibility  of  the  products  which  they  obtained,  and  the 
insolubility  of  the  same  products  in  alcohol  and  ether,  are  unfavourable  to 
Stadeler*6  supposition. 

Preparation,  1.  Pure  chloral  prepared  by  Dumas*  method  is  left,  to 
itaelf  in  a  closed  vessel  till  it  is  converted  into  a  white  amorphous  por- 
celain-like mass  insoluble  in  water  (Regnault,  Ann,  Chim,  Fhys.  71, 
409;  also  Ann.  Fharm,  34,  36;  J,pr,  Chem.  19,  280).  The  small  quan- 
tity of  residual  liquid  behaves  like  insoluble  chloral.  —  2.   Chloral   is 
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mixed  with  a  quantity  of  water  less  tban  sufficient  to  form  the  hydrate 
(Liebig).  —  a.  The  solidified  mass  is  completely  freed  from  soluble 
chloral  by  repeatedly  pouring  water  on  and  off  it,  till  it  no  longer 
exhibits  any  acid  reaction,  after  which  it  is  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium 
(Stadeler).  — h.  The  mass  a  is  further  heated  for  a  short  time  to  a  tem- 
perature between  100''  and  120°,  till  the  hydrate  of  chloral  is  volatilized 
(Stadeler).  —  3.  Crude  hydrate  of  chloral  (p.  202)  mixed  with  four  times 
its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  set  aside  for  some  hours,  either  in  an  open 
or  in  a  closed  vessel,  solidifies  to  a  porcelain-like  mass  which  is  freed  from 
unaltered  chloral  and  from  sulphuric  acid  by  washing  with  hot  water 
(Liebig).  For  whatever  time  the  washing  may  be  continued,  the  liquid 
which  runs  off  still  exhibits  an  acid  reaction,  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
gradual  decomposition  (Liebig). — 4.  Chloral  left  over-night  in  contact 
with  a  six-fold  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  solidifies  to  a  white  opaque  mass, 
which,  after  a  few  days,  is  to  be  diffused  in  water,  triturated,  thrown  upon 
a  filter,  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  dried  (Dumas). 

Properties,  Insoluble  chloral  (3)  is  a  snow-white  powder  which 
volatilizes  slowly  in  the  air,  emitting  a  faint,  peculiar,  ethereal  odour 
(Liebig);  (4)  volatilizes  slowly  in  vacuo  (Dumas). 

Regnault.  St&deler.  Liebig.      Damas. 

(1)  (2,fl)         (2,  ft)  (3)  (4) 

4  C    24-0  ....  16-30  ....  16-27  ....  16-55  ....  16*33  ....  1764  ....  17*76 

H   1-0  ....     0-68  ....     0-98  ....     0-98  ....     089  ....     1-17  ....     I'H 

3  CI  106-2  ....  72-15  ....  7090  ....  7154  ....  71-54  ....  67*10  ....  67-74 

2  O   160  ....  10-87  ....  11-85  ....  1093  ....  11-24  ....  14-09  ....  13-36 

C<HC1»02  ....  147-2  ....100-00  ....100-00  ....10000  ....10000  ...10000  ....100-00 

The  compound  is  therefore  isomeric  with  soluble  chloral.  The  analyses  made  by 
Liebig  and  Dumas  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  their  products  were  contaminated  with 
chloralide ;  but  the  observed  insolubility  of  the  same  in  alcohol  and  ether  points  to  a 
contrary  conclusion. 

Decompontions,  1 .  When  insoluble  chloral  (3)  is  distilled,  a  viscid 
product  is  obtained  resembling  soluble  chloral,  but  solidifying  again 
after  a  while  (Liebig).  Insoluble  chloral  (4)  heated  to  150*^  and  even 
to  200*^,  does  not  melt,  but  yields  a  very  volatile  distillate  crystallizing 
like  hydrate  of  chloral,  and  leaves  a  trace  of  charcoal  (Dumas).  Inso- 
luble chloral  (1)  heated  in  the  oil-bath  to  between  200''  and  250°,  distils 
over  in  the  form  of  perfectly  pure  soluble  chloral  (Regnault).  Insoluble 
chloral  (3),  when  properly  dried,  may  be  converted  without  loss  into 
soluble  chloral  by  distillation  at  180°  (Kolbe,  Ann,  Pharm,  54,  133): — 
2.  Insoluble  chloral  (3)  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  slowly  and  with 
effervescence  (Liebig);  like  soluble  chloral,*  it  is  converted  by  fnming 
nitric  acid  into  chloracetic  acid  (Kolbe).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
attacked  by  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash  (Kolbe). 
—  3.  When  (3)  is  distilled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  greater  part  of  it  passes 
over  as  transparent  and  colourless  soluble  chloral,  which  however,  after 
some  hours  or  days,  again  solidifies  to  a  white  mass;  but  hydrochloric 
acid  likewise  passes  over,  and  the  residue  turns  black  (Liebig).  — 
4.  The  product  (3)  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalis,  and  is  completely  decom- 
posed, with  production  of  an  alkaline  formiate  and  chloroform;  the  quan- 
tity of  the  latter  is  smaller  in  proportion  as  the  alkali  is  more  concentrated. 
When  (3)  is  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  very  little  or  no  chloroform  is 
obtained,  but,  in  the  latter  caae,  a  substance  which  dissolves  with  brownish- 
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colour  in  the  alkali  (Liebig).  The  product  (4)  behaves  with  alkalis 
like  soluble  chloral  (Dumas). 

Insoluble  chloral  (3  and  4)  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  dissolves 
very  sparingly  in  boiling  water  (Liebig,  Dumas).  —  It  does  not  dissolve 
in  alcohol  or  ether,  even  at  a  boiling  heat  (Liebig,  Dumas). 

Appendix  to  Chloral. 

Ghloralide. 

StIdeler.     Ann,  Fharm,  61,  104. 

Formation.  Hydrate  of  chloral  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  oil 
of  vitriol ;  the  solution  when  slowly  and  gently  heated,  gives  off  sulphu- 
rous acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  together  with  undccom- 
posed  hydrochloric  acid,  and  without  blackening,  becomes  covered  with 
white  crystalline  chloralide.  As  the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gra- 
dually diminishes,  the  chloralide  separates  out  in  soft  shining  needles, 
un contaminated  with  any  trace  of  an  oily  product.  —  Stadeler,  who 
assigns  to  chloralide  the  formula  C^^HK)l*0',  and  regards  the  formation 
of  the  oil  as  unessential,  gives  the  equation: 

4C*HC1»0«  +  4H0  «  C'OH^CIW  +  6HC1  +  6C0. 

It  is  true,  he  did  not  actually  observe  the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide;  but 
he  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  converted  by  the  sulphuric  acid  into 
sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid  [he  however  obtained  but  a  small  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid].  —  [If  we  assume  for  chloralide  the  formula  C'H'CI*0*, 
the  equation  is: 

2C*HCl»0«  +  HO  =  C^IPCIW  +  HCl]. 
Water  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  formation  of  chloralide;  for  anhydrous 
chloral  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition  over  a  small  quantity  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  without  leaving  any  residue  of  chloralide  (Stadeler). 

Preparation.  1  vol.  hydrate  of  chloral  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  4 
or  5  vol.  pure  oil  of  vitriol,  gently  at  first,  but  afterwards  in  the  oil-bath 
to  120^—130^,  as  long  as  chloral  continues  to  pass  over  —  the  mixture 
being  several  times  briskly  shaken  during  the  operation;  the  chloral 
reconverted  into  hydrate  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water 
and  poured  back  upon  the  residue  when  cold;  the  mixture  redistilled 
between  120^  and  130°;  the  distilled  chloral  again  converted  into  hydrate, 
poured  back  again,  &c,  &c.,  till  the  evolution  of  gas  has  nearly  ceased, 
and  the  chloral  no  longer  distils  over,  but  is  converted  into  chloralide, 
and  floats  on  the  oil  of  vitriol  as  a  transparent  and  colourless  layer, 
which  solidifies,  even  above  100®,  to  a  snow-white  crystalline  mass.  The 
contents  of  the  retort  when  cold  are  poured  into  a  funnel  loosely  stopped 
with  asbestus;  the  chloralide  which  remains  there  exposed  for  some  time 
to  the  air,  so  that  the  adhering  oil  of  vitriol,  being  diluted  by  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  may  more  easily  run  off,  —  after  which  the  chlo- 
ralide may  be  washed  with  water,  without  fear  of  heating,  till  the  wash- 
water  no  longer  reddens  litmus.  The  crystals  are  then  pressed  between 
paper,  dissolved  in  ether,  and  the  solution  diluted  with  half  its  volume  of 
strong  alcohol,  and  left  to  crystallize  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  The 
resulting  crystals  are  still  contaminated  with  an  oil,  to  free  them  from 
which  they  are  separated  from  the  mother-liquid,  redissolved  in  alcohol, 
the  solution  mixed  with  ether,  left  to  crystallize,  &c.,  till  the  crystals 
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appear  quite  hard  and  regular,  and  raelt  between  112°  and  114^  The 
several  mother-liquora  run  off  during  these  processes  yield  more  crystals, 
which  may  be  purified  in  a  similar  manner  by  recrystallization. 

Properties,  Small,  transparent,  colourless,  prismatic  crystals,  having 
a  vitreous  lustre,  and  united  in  stellate  groups.  The  crystals  are  oblique 
rectangular  prisms  belonging  to  the  singly  oblique  prismatic  system,  and 
having  the  obtuse  lateral  edges  truncated.  The  compound  melts  to  an 
oil  between  112°  and  ll4",  and  solidifies  again  to  a  crystalline  mass 
between  106°  and  105°.  CIiloraldi<le  still  contaminated  with  the  above 
mentioned  oil  melts  below  100^  and  solidifies  in  a  less  distinctly  crystal- 
line form,  often  even  amorphous.  It  boils  at  200^,  and  may  be  distilled 
over  without  decomposition.  In  the  cold  it  smells  but  slightly;  but  when 
heated,  it  gives  off  a  strong  pungent  odour  like  that  of  chloral.  Taste- 
less by  itself,  but  the  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solutions  have  a  sharp,  caustic 
taste. 

Calculation,  according  to  Si&deler. 

10  C  600     18-61 

2  H  20     0-62 

6  CI 212-4     65  88 

6  O 48-0     14-89 

Ci0H2Cl«O«    322-4 


Calculation,  according  to  Gm. 

8  C 64     ....     17-98 

2H 2     ....       0-75 

5  CI 177     ....     66-29 

5  0 40     ....     14-98 


322-4     . 

100-00 

a. 

St&deler. 
b. 

c. 

18-74     . 

0-79     . 

66-46     . 

14-01     . 

..     18-55     .... 
..       0-75     .... 
..     65-93 
..     14-77 

200 
0-9 

C8H2C1*0*  283     ....  10000     ....  10000     ....  100-00 

[The  chloralide  a  analysed  by  Stildeler  was  the  purest ;  b  bad  been  less  completely 
freed  from  the  oil  by  a  smaJler  number  of  crystallizations  ;  and  c  had  been  crystallized 
still  less  frequently.  Did  a  likewise  still  retain  some  of  the  oil,  and  therefore  yield 
somewhat  too  much  carbon  .^] 

Decompositions,  Chloralide  when  set  on  fire  burns  with  a  very  bright 
flame,  green  at  the  lower  edge.  —  In  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of  potajsh, 
it  is  resolved  into  chloroform  and  formiate  of  potash: 

C10U2C16O6  +  3H0  +  3KO  =  2C2UC13  +  SC^HKO*. 
[or: 

CSH'Cl^O*  +  2H0  +  5K0  =  C^HCia  +  SCmKO''  +  2KC1; 

in  this  case,  however,  chloride  of  potassium  should  be  formed,  and  the 
decisicm  of  this  question  would  likewise  show  which  of  the  two  formulas, 
C*oH^Cl«0«  or  C«H*C1*0*  (neither  of  which  indeed  is  very  probable), 
should  be  preferred.]  An  alcoholic  solution  of  chloralide,  treated  with 
alcoholic  potash,  yields  nothing  but  formiate  of  potash  and  chloride  of 
potassium,  because  the  chloroform  is  at  the  same  time  converted  into 
formiate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium.  —  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
chloralide  does  not  act  upon  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  till  heated,  and 
even  then  gives  only  a  faint  white  cloudiness;  when  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  silver-solution,  and  then  with  a  drop  of  ammonia,  it  yields  a 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver. 

Cdmpotmds.  Chloralide  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  readily  in 
ether,  sparingly  in  cold,  and  abundantly  in  boiling  alcoho',  from  which  it 
crystallizes  on  cooling,  in  snow-white,  microscopic  crystals  (Stadeler). 
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Terchloracetic  Acid.    C*HCPO*=C*CPH,o*. 

Dumas.  J.  Chim.  mid.  6,  659;  s\so  Ann,  Pharm,  32,  101;  tAao  J.  pr, 
Chem.  17,  202;  abstr.  Fogg.  20,  166.  —  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  73,  75. 

Melsens.  N.Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  JO,  233;  also  N.  J.  Pharm.  5,  281; 
also  J.  pr.  Chem.  26,  57. 

Malaouti.     N,  Ann.  Chim,  Phyi.  16,  10;  abstr.  Compt,  rend.  19,  578. 

KoLBB.    Ann.  Pharm.  54,  182. 

Tnchloresngsdure^  CAloresnffs&ure,  Chluroxaltaure,  Oxalacichlorid  (Berzelius), 
Chlorkohlenoxaltdure  (Kolbe),  Acide  chloracSCique,  Acide  chloroxalique.  —  Discovered 
by  Dama«  in  1830. 

Formation.  1.  By  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  gas  on  glacial  acetic 
acid  in  sunshine  (Dumas): 

C^H^O*  +  6C1  =  C^HCPO*  +  3HC1. 

2.  In  the  oxidation  of  soluble  chloral  by  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  chlorate  of  potash,  and  of  soluble  or  insoluble  chloral  by  fuming 
nitric  acid  (Kolbe): 

C^H»C1202  +  20  =  C^HCIW. 

a  By  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  in  sunshine  on  protochloride  of  carbon 
covered  with  a  layer  of  water  (Kolbe) : 

Q*C\*  +  4H0  +  2a  =  C^HCPO*  +  3HC1. 

Part  of  the  (XJl*  is  at  the  same  time  conrerted  into  C*C1*.  —  4.  In  the 
decomposition  of  chloraldehyde  by  water  (Malaguti): 

C^C1*02  +  2H0  =  C^HC1»0<  +  HCl. 

5.  In  the  decomposition  of  perchlorinated  formic  ether  (C*CP0,C*C10') 
by  water  (Cloez,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  17,  300): 

C«C1«CH  +  4H0  «  C^HCISQ*  +  2COa  +  3HCI. 

Tf^eparation.  1.  When  glacial  acetic  acid  is  introduced  into  a  number 
of  bottles  of  6  litres  capacity,  5*4  grm.  into  each,  and  the  botties  filled 
with  dry  chlorine  gas,  closed  with  their  stoppers,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun,  they  appear  on  the  following  day  coated  with  crystals  |of  terchlor- 
acetic acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid.  In  very  hot  weather,  an 
explosion  may  take  place  after  a  while,  but  this  rarely  happens.  One  of 
the  bottles  is  then  opened,  whereupon  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas^ 
with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  a  suffocating  vapour  escapee 
with  force;  exposed  for  some  hours  to  the  air,  till  the  gaseous  mixture  is 
completely  expelled;  and  washed  out  with  30  or  40  grm.  water,  which  is 
afterwards  used  to  wash  out  all  the  other  bottles,  so  that  with  15  or  20 
bottles,  a  concentrated  solution  of  terchloracetic  acid  is  at  once 
obtained,  mixed,  however,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  undecomposed  acetic 
acid,  and  oxalic  acid.  When  this  solution  is  evaporated  in  vacuo  over 
oil  of  vitriol  and  hydrato  of  potash,  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  part 
of  the  acetic  acid  escape,  and  the  solution  then  yields  crystals,  first  of 
oxalic,  and  afterwards  of  terchloracetic  acid.  The  mother-liquor  distilled 
with  dry  phosphoric  acid,  whereby  the  oxalic  acid  is  decomposed,  yields 
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a  distillate,  first  of  acetic  acid,  then,  on  changing  the  receiver,  of  tercUor- 
acetic  acid,  which  soon  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  Lastly,  the 
crystals  must  be  left  for  some  hours  in  vacuo  on  several  sheets  of  white 
blotting  paper,  so  that  the  admixed  acetic  acid  may  soak  into  the  paper 
(Dumaa). 

2.  Insoluble  chloral  is  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  the  action, 
which  is  at  first  attended  with  rise  of  temperature  and  abundant  evolution 
of  red  fumes,  is  afterwards  assisted  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat, 
till  the  flakes  of  insoluble  chloral  have  completely  disappeared;  the 
excess  of  nitric  acid  distilled  off  for  the  most  part;  and  the  remaining 
portion  left  to  evaporate  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  hydrate  of 
potash.  Crystallized  terchloracetic  acid  then  remains,  free  from  nitric, 
acetic,  and  oxalic  acid,  but  generally  retaining  traces  of  chloral,  which 
greatly  impedes  the  preparation  of  pure  salt^  of  terchloracetic  acid 
(Kolbe)^ 

3.  rrotochloride  of  carbon,  C*C1*,  is  placed  in  a  bottle  filled  with 
chlorine  gas,  covered  with  a  film  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  sun, 
whereby,  besides  C*C1*,  there  is  formed  an  aqueous  solution  of  terchlor- 
acetic acid,  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state  by  evaporation 
in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  lime  (Kolbe). 

4.  Chloraldehyde  is  dissolved  in  water;  and  the  solution  containing 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  hydrate  of 
potash,  whereby  terchloracetic  acid  is  obtained  in  beautiful  crystals 
(Malaguti).  —  For  this  purpose,  dry  ether  is  saturated  in  sunshine  with 
dry  chlorine  gas,  the  products  of  which  action  are  either  sesquichloride 
of  carbon  and  chloraldehyde, — in  which  case,  the  liquid  is  warmed  to  drive 
off  the  free  chlorine,  then  mixed  with  water  and  filtered  from  the  C*C1*, — 
or  else,  perchlorinated  vinic  ether,  which  is  converted  by  distillation  into 
CHUi'  and  chloraldehyde,  and  the  latter  decomposed  with  water  as  above 
(Malaguti). 

Properties.  Colourless  rhombohedrons.  Melts  above  46^  and  in 
cooling  begins  to  solidify  at  45°,  whereupon,  if  the  mass  be  shaken,  the 
temperature  rises  to  46^,  which  is  therefore  the  melting  point  In  the 
fused  state,  it  has  a  density  of  1*617  at  46^,  that  of  water  at  15^  bein? 
I'OOO.  Boils  between  195^  and  200°  without  any  decomposition,  and 
sublimes  in  the  form  of  a  silvery  crust.  Vapour-density  =  5'3.  it  came 
out  too  low,  because  Ht  the  high  temperature  which  was  necessary,  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  was  produced. '—  The  acid  smells  faintly  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures, but  when  heated  till  it  volatilizes,  emitting  a  pungent  and  suffo- 
cating odour.  Has  a  caustic,  sour  taste,  and  makes  the  tongue  white, 
like  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  It  destroys  the  cuticle,  causing  it  to  peel  off 
on  the  following  day,  and  if  left  for  some  time  on  the  skin,  produces 
blisters.  It  reddens  litmus  strongly,  but  does  not  bleach  it,  even  after  a 
considerable  time  (Dumas). 

Cryttallized.  Dumas.  Vol.        Density. 

4  C   240     ....  14-71  ....  15-50  C-vapour    ....     4     ....     1-6640 

H  1-0     ....  0-61  ....  0-75                H-gas 1     ....     0*0693 

3  CI 106-2     ....  6507  ....  6375                Cl-gas 3     ....     73629 

4  O  320     ....  19-61  ....  20-00                0-gaa 2     ....     2-2186 

C*CPH,CH        163-2     ....  100-00     ....  10000  Vapour    2     ....  11-3148 

1     ....     5-6574 

The  quantity  of  chlorine  obtained  was  too  small,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
acetic  arid  (Dumas). 
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Decompositions.  1.  When  the  acid  is  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  part 
of  it  distils  over  unchangod^  and  crystallizes  in  rhombohedrons;  the  rest 
is  resolved  into  hydrochloric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide 
(Dumas).  [Perhaps  in  this  manner:  C*HCl«0*  +  2HO=3HCH2CO-f 
2C0'].  —  2.  When  it  is  heated  with  excess  of  pot*sh-8olution,  ebullition 
takes  place,  continuing  after  the  vessel  has  been  removed  from  the  fire; 
the  first  products  of  the  action  are  chloroform  and  carbonate  of  potash; 
but  on  further  boiling  with  the  alkaline  liquid,  the  chloroform  is  resolved 
Into  formiate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium  (Dumus).  —  First: 

C*HC1»0<  +  2K0  *=  2(KO,CO«)  +  C2HCP; 
then: 

C«HCI»  +  4KO  =  C^HKCH  +  3KC1. 

When  the  acid  is  boiled  with  baiyta-water,  carbonate  of  baryta  is  preci- 
pitated and  carbonic  acid  [chloroform]  evolved  (Dumas).  —  3.  The  acid 
boiled  with  excess  of  ammonia,  is  resolved  into  carbonate  of  ammonia 
which  sublimes,  and  chloroform  which  sinks  down  as  an  oil  (Dumas) : 
C^HCPO*  +  2NH3  =  2(NH3,CO*)  +  C«HCP. 

4.  Aqueous  terchloracetic  acid,  or  either  of  its  salts  dissolved  in 
water,  is  decomposed  by  potassium-amalgam  (1  pt.  potassium  to  150  pts. 
mercury)  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  reconverted  into  acetate  of  potash 
(Melsens): 

[C^CPKO*  +  3HO  +  6K  =  C<H»KO<  +  3KC1  +  3K0]. 

If  the  amalgam  is  not  in  excess  in  proportion  to  the  acid,  no  hydrogen  is 
evolved.  The  decomposition  is  soon  completed.  If  the  resulting  potash 
be  then  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  solution  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  alcohol,  the  alcohol  extracts  acetate 
of  potash,  leaving  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  with  carbonate  of 
potash.  Antimonide  of  potassium,  or  potassium  alone,  or  zinc  with 
sulphuric  acid,  does  not  efiect  the  transformation,  but  causes  an  evolution 
of  hydrogen  gas  (Melsens).  —  If  instead  of  6  At.  potassium,  only  3  At, 
be  used  in  the  form  of  potassium-amalgam,  no  acetic  acid  is  produced, 
but  apparently  an  acid  containing  a  smaller  quantity  of  chlorine  than 
terchloracetic  acid.  Zinc  dissolves  in  aqueous  terchloracetic  acid,  and 
forms,  besides  chloride  of  zinc,  a  zinc-salt  which  appears  to  contain  the 
otherwise  unknown  acid  C^CPH^O^.  Terchloracetic  acid  is  also  reduced 
to  acetic  acid  in  the  galvanic  circuit  of  a  two-pair  Bunsen's  zinc-carbon 
battery,  with  electrodes  of  amalgamated  zinc  (Kolbe,  VII,  297). 

Combinations.  The  acid  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  very 
readily  in  water  (Dumas). 

Terckloracetate  of  Ammonia.  —  The  aqueous  acid  saturated  with 
ammonia,  and  evaporated  at  ordinary  temperatures,  either  in  vacuo  or  in 
the  air,  yields  crystals  (Dumas).  —  The  salt  is  likewise  produced  when 
chloracetamide  is  brought  in  contact  with  aqueous  ammonia  or  very  dilute 
nitric  acid  (Malaguti,  Cloez).  Crystallizes  in  beautiful  prisms;  melts 
at  80**;  boils  between  110°  and  115°,  giving  off  vapours  of  chloroform 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  latter  appearing  in  peculiar  abundance  at 
145°;  and  solidifies  at  160^  in  yellowish,  micaceous  scales  of  anhydrous 
terchloracetate  of  ammonia,  which  are  tasteless,  dissolve  readily  in  water^ 
and  give  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash,  even  in  the  cold.  At  a 
higher  temperature,  these  scales  fuse,  and  are  resolved  into  carbonic  oxide^ 
phosgene,  and  sal-ammoniac  vapour  (Malaguti). 
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Decomposition  of  tlie  crystallized  salt: 

C^NHSCPQS  «  (?HC1»  +  NH<0,2COa.HO  +  2HO. 
Decomposition  of  the  residual  anhydrous  salt: 

C<NH*CI»0<  -  2CO  +  2CaO  +  NH<C1. 


Dehydrated  in  vacuo. 
4  C   24-0 

....     1382    . 
....      7-77 
....      2-22    , 
....     58-93 
....     17-76 

Dumas. ' 
.......     13-5 

N  140 

4  H  40 

2-2 

3  CI 106-2 

4  O  320 

C*(Ci«,NH^)0< 180-2    .... 

Air-dried  cryetale, 
4  C   24-0 

100-00 

....     1110 
....      6-48 
....      3-70 
....    49-12 
....     29-60 

Dumas. 
10-4 

N  14-0 

8  H  8-0 

6-5 

4-2 

3  CI  106-2 

8  O  640 

C*CCP.NH*)0<  +  4Aa   216-2 

....  100-00 

DnmaB  supposes  the  salt  to  contain  5  At.  water  of  crystallization ;  Malaguti  4  At. 

TercMoracetate  of  Potash*  —  The  aqueous  acid  neutralized  with  car- 
bonate of  potash  yields  by  spotaneous  evaporation,  silky  needles,  which 
decompose  with  a  kind  of  detonation  when  gently  heated,  and  absorb 
only  a  small  quantity  of  water  when  exposed  to  damp  air  (Dumas). 


KO  

Cryetallized. 
47-2    .... 

22-43    ..„ 
11-41     .... 
0-48     .... 
50-47 
15-21 

Dumas* 

....     2300    . 

....     1106 
....      0-70 

Kolbe. 
22*34 

4  C 

240     .... 

H 

3  a 

10     .... 

106-2     .... 

4  O 

32-0     . .. 

C*CPKO<  +  Aq   210-4     ....  10000 

The  Baryta  and  Lime  salts  are  neutral  and  dissolre  very  readily  in 
water  (Dumas). 

Terchloracetate  of  Silver,  —  Recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silver 
immersed  in  the  aqueous  acid  is  converted  into  grey  laminsa  which 
dissolve  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  and  crystallize  therefrom  by  evapo* 
ration  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  in  the  dark,  in  crystalline  granules 
and  laminsB.  —  The  salt  is  very  readily  decomposed  by  light.  When 
heated  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  it  detonates  violently,  giving  off  the  same 
odour  as  terchloracetic  acid  when  it  evaporates,  and  leaves  vegetations  of 
pure  chloride  of  silver.  If  it  be  moistened  with  alcohol  and  the  alcohol 
0et  on  fire,  it  decomposes  more  quietly,  and  without  projection  (Dumas). 

Crystallised.  Dumas.  Kolbe.  Lebhnc. 

Ag 108-0  ....     39-97     3999     39-6     39-80* 

4  C  240  ....       8-88     8-95     8-9    905 

3  CI 106-2  ....     39-31 

4  O  320  11-84 

H  ....  0-08     0-10 

C^Cl'AgO*  270-2    ....  100-00 

*  In  Fel.  Leblanc's  memoir  (M  Ann,  Chim.  Phye,  10,  199),  the  proportion  of 
silver  is  given  as  29.80  p.c,  doubtless  bj  a  misprint. 
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QoadrichloriBated  Hydrochloric  Ether. 
C*HCl»=C*CrH,Cl«=(>Cl*,HCl  f 

Reonault  (1839).     Ann.  Chim.  Fhya.  71,  355;  also  ^nn.  Pharm.  33, 
321  j  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  19,  204. 

QMintiehlorifinm/er,  Vierfaeheklarkaliigtr  Chlorwauentoffdther,  Ether  hydro* 
ehiorique  quadriehlorur^. 

Formed  by  the  farther  action  of  chlorine  in  sunshine  on  mono-,  bi-, 
or  torch  i or inated  hydrochloric  ether,  bat  cannot  well  be  obtained  quite 
pure,  inasmuch  as,  if  too  little  chlorine  be  used,  terchlorinated  hydro- 
chloric ether  remains  in  the  product*  and  too  much  chlorine  gives  rise  to 
the  formation  of  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the 
quadrichlorinated  hydrochloric  ether,  and  separates  out  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  in  white  flakes. 

Quadrichlorinated  hydrochloric  ether,  in  its  greatest  possible  state  of 
purity,  has  a  density  of  1'644,  and  boils  at  146^;  its  vapour  density  is 
6-975. 

Regpnanlt.  Vol.        Densitj. 

4  C  ....      24    ....     11-88     12-42  C-vapour    4     ....     1-6640 

H....         1     ....       0-50    0-70  H-gas I     ...     0-0693 

5  CI....     177     ....     87-62  Cl-gas 5     ....12-2715 

C<Ha»    202     ....  100-00  Vapour  of  C<HCl»    2     ....  140048 

1     ....     7-0024 

This  compound  heated  in  a  retort  with  alcoholic  potash  immediately 
deposits  chloride  of  potassium,  and  yields  a  distillate  from  which  water 
precipitates  an  oil,  whose  composition  varies  according  to  the  number  of 
times  it  has  been  distilled  with  alcoholic  potash.  —  Potassium  exerts  no 
action  upon  it  in  the  cold,  but  on  the  application  of  heat,  produces  violent 
explosion  and  separates  charcoal.  —  By  further  treatment  with  chlorine, 
the  compound  is  converted  into  C^Cl*  (Regnault). 


Hydrochlorate  of  Chloretherose.  OHC1»=ch:jph,C1«=C*ci*,HC1. 

IsiD.  Pierre.     Abstr.  Compt  rend.  25,  430. 
CMorAydrate  de  ChloritheroBe  [JTtfmntir]. 

Obtained  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  Dutch  liquid  (C*1I*CP). 

Liquid  at  0  ;  of  sp.  gr.  1-6627;  boils  at  153*5''  under  a  pressure  of 
0  763m.  Vapour-densitv  (determined  at  208-6'*)  =  7*087.  Has  a  toler^ 
ably  agreeable  odour,  like  that  of  honey;  tastes  sweet  and  warm,  but 
much  less  so  than  Dutch  liquid. 

Alcoholic  potash  decomposes  it  instantly,  and  with  great  evolution  of 
heat,  yielding  protochloride  of  carbon  (C^Cl^),  chloride  of  potassium,  and 
water  (Pierre^: 

C^HCl*  +  KO  =  C*Cl<  +  KCl  +  HO. 
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Pierre.                                         VoL  Density. 

4  C  24     ....     11-88     ....     11-75                C-vapour  4  ....  1-6640 

H 1     ....       0-50     ....       0-66                H-gas    1  ....  0-0693 

5  CI 177     ....     87-62     ....     87*59                Cl-gas   5  ....  12*2715 

C<a«H 202     ....  100-00    ....     99  94                OU-vapour 2  ....  14-0048 

1  ....  7-0024 


Quadrichlorinated  Hydrosulphuric  Ether. 
C*HC1*S=C*C1'H,C1S  1=C*C1*,HS  ? 

Regnault  (1839).     Ann.  Ckim.  Phys.  71,  406;  also  Ann.  Fkarm.  34, 
34;  also  J,  pr,  Chem.  19,  278. 

Quadrichlor'Schwtfelvinqfer,  Ether  hydrosulfurique  quadrichlorur^. 

Obtained  bj  saturating  hydrosulphuric  ether  with  dry  chlorine  gas; 
exposing  it  to  daylight  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  gas  continues  to 
escape;  again  saturating  with  chlorine  gas;  exposing  the  liquid  to  the 
sun;  and  repeating  this  treatment  with  chlorine  and  exposure  to  the  sun 
till  the  liquid,  after  being  saturated  with  chlorine,  gives  off  no  gas  on 
exposure  to  sunshine  for  several  days.  The  oily  product  is  then  placed 
for  24  hours  in  vacuo  over  strong  potash. 

Yellow  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  1*673  at  24°;  boils  at  about  160°,  but  with 
decomposition,  and  consequently  with  browning  and  evolution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Has  an  extremely  disagreeable  and  persistent  odour 
(Regnault). 

Regnault. 

4  C   24-0     ....     1314     12-70 

4  CI 141-6     ....     77*55     76-48 

H  10    ....       0-55     0*87 

S    16-0    ....       8-76     9*95 


C^Cl^aS   182-6     ....  100-00     10000 

^.  Clorine-nucleus  C*C1*. 

Protochloride  of  Carbon.    c*Cl*, 

Faraday.     Phil.  Trans.  1821,  47;  also  Ann,  Phil  18,  104;  abstr.  Ann. 

Ckim.  Phys.  18,  48;  abstr.  N,  Tr.  6,  1,  273. 
Regnault.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  70,  104;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  30,  350;  also 

J,pr.  Chem.  17,  229. — Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  71,372;  also^nn.  Pharm. 

33,  324;  also  J.pr.  Chem.  19,  207. 

Sinfach-ChlorkoMemiqf,  Kohlenchlorid,  Proiochlorure  de  Carbone,  ChlorilKon 
(Laurent),  [FintA].  —  Discovered  and  examined  by  Faraday  in  1821. 

Formation.  —  1.  By  the  decomposition  of  sesquichioride  of  carbon, 
C*C1*,  at  a  red  heat  (Faraday): 

C^C1«  =  C*C1<  +  2C1. 
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2.  In  the  decomposition  of  the  same  compound  by  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  8nli)hide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium,  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  being  evolved  and  chloride  of  potassium  dejiosited  (Regnault): 

C^C1<»  +  2(KS,HS)  «  (>Cl<  +  2KC1  +  2HS  +  2S. 

3.  By  the  action  of  a  red  heat  on  bichloride  of  carbon  C'Cl*.  (Reg- 
nault, Kolbe,  VII,  356). 

Preparation,  Vapour  of  sesquichloride  of  carbon  is  slowly  passed 
through  a  porcelain  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  porcelain  and  kept  at 
a  low  red  heat,  the  farther  extremity  of  the  tube  being  connected  with  a 
glass  tube  bent  several  times  up  and  down,  so  that  the  vapour  may  con- 
dense in  the  lower  bends  which  are  immersed  in  water.  After  separating 
the  glass  tube  from  the  porcelain  tube,  the  distillate  collected  in  the 
former,  which  is  coloured  yellow  by  absorbed  chlorine,  is  repeatedly 
distilled  from  one  bend  to  the  other,  in  order  to  expel  the  excess  of 
chlorine.  The  distillate  is  then  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  till  the  vapour 
has  driven  all  the  air  out  of  the  tube;  the  tube  closed  and  left  to  cool;  and 
the  protochloride  of  carbon  separated  by  distillation  at  a  very  gentle  heat 
from  the  sesquichloride  of  carbon  which  is  dissolved  in  it,  having  either 
remained  undecomposed  or  been  reproduced  by  the  absorbed  chlorine  gas 
(Faraday).  The  distillate  is  pure,  when  a  drop  of  it  evaporates  in  the 
air  without  leaving  any  residue  of  C*C1^  (Faraday).  —  As  a  large  quantity 
of  OCl*  remains  undecomposed  if  only  once  passed  through  the  porcelain 
tube,  Regnault  repeats  this  process;  then  agitates  the  yellow  distillate 
with  mercury  to  remove  free  chlorine;  and  distils  off  only  half  of  it  at  a 
gentle  heat,  so  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  C^Cl*  may  remain  behind. 
But  even  this  distillate  retains  a  trace  of  C*C1'. 

2.  Sesquichloride  of  carbon  is  added  in  successive  small  portions  to 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium,  each  addition 
causing  brisk  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  separation  of  chlo- 
ride of  potassium.  As  soon  as  the  escape  of  gas  has  ceased,  the  liquid 
is  distilled,  and  the  distillate  mixed  with  water,  which  throws  down  pare 
protochloride  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  an  oil  (Reguault), 

Properties,  —  Thin,  transparent,  and  colourless  oil;  sp.  gr.  1-553 
(Faraday);  1*619  at  20°.  (Regnault).  Refracting  power  1-4875.  (Wollas- 
ton).  Does  not  conduct  electricity.  Does  not  solidify  at  —18°;  boils 
between  71°  and  77°  (Faraday).  (1)  boils  at  120°,  and  the  pure  pro- 
duct (2)  at  122°  (Regnault).  Vapour-density  of  (I)  =5-82  (Reg- 
nault). 

Regnault  (1). 

4C    24-0     ....     14-49     13-95 

4  CI 141-6     ....     85-51 

C*Cl» 165-6     ....  100-00 

Faraday  had  previously  shown  that  the  compound  contains  C  and  CI  in  equal 
numhers  of  atoms.  Regnauft  found  somewhat  too  little  carbon,  because  the  compound 
prepared  by  (1)  contains  a  slight  admixture  of  C*C1^. 

Decompositions,  Protochloride  of  carbon  passed  through  a  [strongly] 
Ignited  porcelain  tube  is  partly  resolved  into  charcoal  and  chlorine  gas 
(Faraday^.  If  the  tube  is  very  strongly  ignited,  the  products  obtained 
are  chlorine  gas  and  charcoal;   but  if  it  be  only  moderately  ignited. 
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chlorine  and  dichloride  of  carbon,  C*C1',  are  obtained  (Regnault,  VIII, 
160).  —  2.  It  does  not  burn  when  heated  alone  in  the  air;  but  in  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  it  burns  with  a  bright  yellow  flame;  forming  hydro- 
chloric acid  (Faraday).  —  3.  When  its  vapour,  mixed  with  hydrogen 
gas,  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  resolved,  with  evolution  of  heat 
and  light,  into  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  a  deposit  of  charcoal.  Electric 
sparks  repeatedly  passed  through  the  mixture  produced  the  same  decom- 
position (Faraday^.  —  4.  Detonating  gas  loaded  with  vapour  of  chloride 
of  carbon  and  exploded  bv  the  electric  spark,  is  resolved  into  carbonic 
oxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  (Faraday) : 

C*C1*  +  4H0  «  400  +  4HC1. 

Every  1  vol.  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  vol.  carbonic  oxide  and  2  vol. 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  (Faraday).  —  5.  Vapour  of  protochloride  of  carbon 
passed  over  red-hot  baryta,  yields,  with  vivid  combustion,  chloride  of 
barium,  carbonic  acid  [carbonate  of  baryta?],  and  a  small  Quantity  of 
charcoal  (Faraday).  —  6.  Exposed  to  the  sun  in  contact  with  dry  chlorine 
gas,  it  is  converted  into  CK)\^  (Faraday),  but  beneath  a  layer  of  water 
it  forms  terchloracetic  acid  together  with  this  compound  (Kolbe,  p.  209). 
Salphide  of  carbon,  CS'^,  may  be  converted  by  the  action  of  chlorine  at  a  red  heat  into 
C^CI'* ;  this  by  ignition  into  C^Cl^ ;  this  by  chlorine  and  water,  into  terchloracetic  acid; 
and  this  add,  by  potassium.amalgam,  into  acetic  acid :  hence  acetic  add  may  be  formed 
from  sulphide  of  carbon  (Kolbe). 

Protochloride  of  carbon  is  not  decomposed  by  nitric,  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  not  soluble  in  either  of  these  acids  (Faraday). 

Combinations.  Protochloride  of  carbon  is  insoluble  in  water,  aqueous 
acids  and  aqueous  alkalis  (Faraday). 

At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  dissolves  Iodine  with  a  fine  red  colour, 
but  without  further  alteration  (Faraday). 

With  Bromine  in  sunshine  it  solidifies  in  a  few  seconds,  forming  the 
crystalline  compound  C*Cl*,Br'  (Malaguti). 

It  absorbs  Chlorine  gas  abundantly,  acquiring  a  yellow  colour:  the 
loose  compound  thus  formed  remains  unaltered  in  difilused  daylight;  but 
in  sunshine  it  becomes  decolorized,  and  passes  into  the  more  intimate 
crystalline  compound  C*C1*  (Faraday). 

Protochloride  of  carbon  dissolves  in  Alcohol,  in  Ether,  and  in  OUs 
hoth  Jixed  and  volatile  (Faraday), 


Perchlorinated  Vinic  Ether.    c*ci*o=C*Ci*,cio=c*clK),Ci». 

Regnault.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  71,  392;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  33,  27;  also 

J.  pr.  Chem.   19,  268. 
Malaouti.     Compt.   rend.    19,    577,   and    21,  749.  —  iT,  Ann.   Chim. 

Phys.  16,  5;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharra.  5Q,  268;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  37, 

414. 

ChlorOther,  Per chlor Other,  PercAlorvindiheTf  Chlorure  de  CMoroxithose  (Mala- 
guti);  Oxalaciquinquechlorid  (Beneelius).  [Considered  as  C^CISCIO  :  Nakavinok  j 
as  C^C1»0,C12  :  Kemnikan."]     Discovered  by  Rcgnault  in  1830. 

Formation.     By  the  continued  action  of  chlorine  on  vinic  ether  in 
sunshine  (VIII,  184). 
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Preparation,  Dry  chlorine  gas  is  continnously  passed  throagh  ether, 
which  has  been  freed  from  alcohol  and  water  by  distillation  over  chloride 
of  calcium,  and  is  contained  in  a  flask,  which,  for  the  first  12  hours,  is 
kept  at  a  medium  temperature  by  immersion  in  water  (if  it  be  too  much 
cooled,  the  hydrochloric  ether  formed  at  the  same  time  does  not  escape, 
and  the  chiorovinic  ether  becomes  contaminated  with  the  substitution- 
products  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  hydrochloric  ether); 
then  taken  out  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  yellow  liquid  after  a  while 
deposits  numerous  crystals  of  perch  lor  inated  ether,  and  an  additional 
quantity  on  subsequent  cooling;  the  decanted  mother-liauid  exposed  to 
tne  sun  in  bottles  filled  with  chlorine,  still  yields  a  further  crop.  All 
these  crystals  must  be  pressed  between  paper,  and  dissolved  in  boiling 
alcohol.  The  alcohol  as  it  cools  first  deposits  drops  of  oil,  which  harden 
as  they  become  colder,  and  then  crystalline  laminso  of  pure  perchlori- 
nated  ether  (Regnault). 

Properties.  Crystalline  laminaa,  very  much  like  those  of  sesquichlo* 
ride  of  carbon.  Melts  at  19**  (Regnanlt).  Regular  octohedrons  of 
sp.  gr.  1*900  at  14*5  (Malaguti).  After  being  heated  to  280^,  at  which 
temperature  it  does  not  boil,  it  does  not  solidify  till  it  has  been  removed 
from  the  fire  for  some  hours,  probably  because  it  is  brought  by  the  heat 
into  another  isomeric  state.  Smells  of  sesquichloride  of  carbon  and  of 
chloral  (Regnault). 

Regnault. 

4  C  24     ....     11-48    11-61 

5  CI 177     ....     84-69     8441 

O  8     ....       3-83     3-98 


OCl'0 209     ....  100-00     10000 

The  rational  formula  is  probably  OCPO,CP;  for  the  compound  may  be  prepared 
from  C''CL'0  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  in  sunshine. 

Decompositions.  1 .  The  ether  when  heated  to  300°,  is  comptetely 
resolved,  with  ebullition,  into  chloraldehydo  and  sesquichloride  of  carbon, 
which  pass  over  ajs  an  odorous  liquid  and  a  crystalline  product,  the  residue 
remaining  colourless  to  the  last  trace  (Malaguti) : 

2C^C150  =  C^Cl^O'  +  C^C1«. 

In  this  distillation,  200  parts  of  the  ether  yield  56'54  pts  of  sasquichlo- 
ride  of  carbon  (Malaguti).  Calculation  (2209:  236-4=100  :x)  gives 
56'56,  which  is  almost  exactly  the  same.  —  Dry  chlorine  gas  exerts  no 
action  at  100°,  even  in  the  course  of  several  hours;  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  likewise  inactive.  —  2.  Oil  of  vitriol  acts  very  slowly 
when  heated;  at  240"^,  it  produces  ebullition,  and  evolves,  first  chlor- 
aldehydo, then  pungent,  cloudy  vapours,  doubtless  consisting  of  chlor- 
aldehydo, hydrochloric  acid,  and  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  which,  when 
passed  into  water,  yield  chloracetic,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids. 
The  undecomposed  ether  remaining  in  the  retort,  solidifies  after  a  while 
on  cooling  (Malaguti) : 

C^C1«0  +  HO,SO»  -  C^CI<0«  +  HCl  +  S0». 

3.  Ammoniacal  gas  does  not  act  on  perch lorinated  vinic  ether,  either 
dissolved  in  alcohol  or  in  the  melted  state,  unless  it  be  heated  sufficiently 
to  form  chloraldehyde,  in  which  case  this  latter  compound  and  the  am- 
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uionia  form  chloracetamide  and  sal-ammoniac  (Malaguti).  —  4.  The 
ether  distilled  with  alcoholic  potash  yields  a  liquid  product  (Regnault). 
The  presence  of  the  alcohol  complicates  the  reaction.  Even  when  the 
mixture  is  hoiled  for  some  time^  nothing  but  pure  alcohol  passes  over;  the 
residue  deposits  only  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and 
yields  on  cooling  crystals  of  undecom posed  perch) or inated  vinic  ether, 
while  the  mother-liquor  contains  a  small  quantity  of  formiate  of  potash. 
Perhaps  a  portion  of  the  ether  may  be  converted,  first  into  chloracetic 
acid,  then  into  chloroform,  and  lastly  into  formic  acid  (Malaguti).  — 
5.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  decomposes  the  ether, 
when  heated,  yielding  chloroxethosc,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  sulphur: 

C^CI*0  +  2KS  «  C<CI»0  +  2KCI  +  2S. 

5  parts  of  the  ether  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  3  pts.  sulphide 
potassium,  produce  turbidity  from  deposition  of  chloride  of  potassium, 
as  soon  as  the  axstion  begins;  the  liquid,  when  boiled,  assumes  a  dark 
brown-red  colour,  and  deposits  more  chloride  of  potassium;  when  the  liquid 
is  left  over  night,  this  deposit  increases  and  becomes  covered  with  laminse 
of  sulphur;  and  the  decanted  liquid  mixed  with  water  deposits  the  oily 
compound  C*CPO  (Malaguti).  -^  6.  Potassium  does  not  act  at  tempe- 
ratures many  degrees  below  300^,  but  near  that  temperature,  it  pro- 
duces, eren  in  small  quantities,  a  violent  explosion  (Malaguti). 


Chloraldehyde.    C*Cl*0*. 

MALAO0TI.  N,  Ann,  Chim.   Phys,  16,  5;  abstr.  Compt.  rend.  19,  577; 

also  J,  pr.  Cliem.  37,  414  ;  —  Oompt,  rend.  21,  445. 
Clobz.     N,  Ann.  Chim,  Fhys,  17,  309. 

Chloraldehyd,  Aldehyde  ChlorS  [Nevinok],  —  Discovered  by  Malaguti  in  1844. 

Formation.  —  When  dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  anhydrous 
vinic  ether  exposed  to  the  summer  sun,  sesquiciiloride  of  carbon  and 
chloraldehyde  are  often  formed  instead  of  perchlorinated  vinic  ether 
(VllI,  184).  —  Perchlorinated  ether  is  likewise  resolved  by  distillation 
into  sesquichloride  of  carbon  and  chloraldehyde  (Malaguti).  —  2.  Per- 
chlorinated acetic  ether,  C^C1^0^  repeatedly  passed  through  a  tube 
heated  to  400"",  and  filled  with  fragments  of  glass,  is  converted  into 
chloraldehyde  (Malaguti).  C»C1«0*=2C*C1*0».  —  Even  when  dry  chlo- 
rine  gas  is  passed  through  dry  acetic  ether,  first  in  daylight  and  after- 
wards in  sunshine,  chloraldehyde  is  formed  as  well  as  septichloracetio 
ether  C^HCPO*  (Cloez). 

Preparation,  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  for  12  hours  (as  in  Regnault*8 
method  of  preparing  perchlorinated  vinic  ether),  through  ether,  previ- 
ously freed  from  alcohol  and  water  by  repeated  distillation  over  chloride 
of  calcium,  and  kept  cool  by  immersion  in  cold  water;  the  cold  water 
then  removed;  the  liquid  exposed  to  the  sun;  and  the  passage  of  the 
chlorine  continued  as  long  as  any  action  takes  place.  The  product  is 
either  sesquichloride  of  carbon  and  chloraldehyde,  or  perchlorinated 
vinic  ether.  In  the  former  case,  the  liquid  must  be  subjected  to  repeated 
fractional  distillation,  so  that  the  less  volatile  sesquichloride  of  carbon 
may  remain  more  and  more  behind,  the  process  being  repeated  till  the 
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distillate  dissolves  in  water  without  the  slightest  turbidity.  If  perchlo- 
rinated  vinic  ether  has  been  formed,  it  is  decomposed  by  distillation  into 
sesquichloride  of  carbon  and  chloraldehyde,  which  are  then  separated  by 
repeated  distillation,  as  above  (Malaguti). 

Fropertiea.  Transparent,  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*603  at  18^ 
Boils  at  1 18^  Vapour  density  632.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  ^ives 
off  vapours  having  an  intolerably  pungent  odour.  Placed  upon  the 
tongue,  it  first  produces  dryness,  then  a  white  spot,  and  ultimately  cxerta 
a  caustic  action.     Reddens  litmus  after  a  few  seconds. 

Malaguti.  Vol.        Density. 

4C 24-0     ....     13-22     ....     12-78  C-Tapour 4     ....     1*6640 

4  CI    141-6     ....     77-97     ....     77*92  Cl-gas 4     ....     98172 

2  0    16-0     ....       8-81     ....       9-30  O-gas 1     ....     M093 

C^CHO*  ....  181-6     ....100-00     ....10000  Vapour  of  C^Cl^O^     2     ....  12-590& 

1     ....     6-2952 

Decompositions,  1.  Chloral dehyde  sinks  in  water,  and  afterwards 
dissolves  in  it  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  and  terchloracetic  acids.  Simi- 
larly, with  aqueous  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalis,  it  forms  a  chloride 
and  a  terchloracetate  (Malaguti)  : 

C^Cl^C  +  2HO  «  HCl  +  C^CPHO*. 

2.  With  gaseous  ammonia  it  becomes  heated  and  immediately  soli- 
difies to  a  mixture  of  chloracetamide  and  .sal-ammoniac,  separable  by 
ether,  which  dissolves  only  the  chloracetamide.  Aqueous  ammonia  yields 
the  same  products  (Malaguti) : 

C*Cl^Oa  +  2NH3  =  C<NH2CP0«  +  NH^Cl. 

3.  With  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  it  yields  a  compound  (chlorace- 
thypide),  analogous  to  chloracetamide,  together  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(Cloez): 

C^CW  +  PH'  -  C^PH3C130»  +  HCl. 

4.  With  a  small  quantity  ^f  alcohol,  it  becomes  heated  to  the  boiling 
point;  if  the  chloraldehyde  be  gradually  added  to  excess  of  alcohol,  less 
heat  is  evolved,  and  together  with  the  hydrochloric  acid,  terchloracetic 
ether  is  formed,  which  is  precipitated  as  an  oil  by  water  (Malaguti)  : 

C^Cl^O^  +  C*H«0*  =  C»H*CPO*  +  HCl. 


Bromochloride  of  Carbon.    C*Cl*,Br». 

Malaguti  (1844).  Qmpt.  rend,  19,  579;   also  N.  Ann.  Ghim.  Phys. 
16,  14. 

Bromehlorokoklenstoff,  Bromure  de  ChlorosMote  IMevinokl. 

Protochloride  of  carbon  exposed  to  sunshine  in  contact  with  bromine, 
solidifies  in  a  few  seconds  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which  may  be  purified 
by  repeated  crystallization  from  alcohol. 

The  crystals  resemble  those  of  sesquichloride  of  carbon;  haye  a  sp. 
gr.  of  2-3  at  21°;  taste  slightly  aromatic;  begin  to  volatilize  at  100"; 
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decompose  at  about  200°  into  bromine  and  protochloride  of  carbon;  and 
when  treated  with  protosulphide  of  potassium,  are  resolved  into  bromide 
of  potassium  and  protochloride  of  carbon  (Malaguti)  : 

C*Cl*Br3  +  2KS  «  C*Cl*  +  2KBr  +  2S. 

Calcuiation  according  to  Malaguti, 

4  C 240         7-37 

4  CI    141-6         43-49 

2  Br  1600         49-14 


C^Cl^Br' 325-6         10000 


Sesquichloride  of  Carbon.   C*Cl*=C*a*,Cl». 

Faradat.     In  the  memoir  cited  on  page  214. 

Regnault.     Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  69,  165.  —  71,  371;  also  Ann.  Pluirm. 
33,  323;  also  J.  pr.  Ckem.  19,  206. 

Anderthalb'Chlorkohlenstoff,  KohlensuperchlorUr,  Perekioride  de  Carbine,  Ckh* 
rure  de  Chlor€ihote  (Laurent),  IKetnnoi']. 

Formation.  1.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  in  excess  on  proto- 
chloride of  carbon  in  sunshine  (Faraday)  : 

C*CH  +  Cl«  «  CK3l*,CP. 

2.  By  the  action  of  excess  of  chlorine  on  chloride  of  ethylene  in  sun- 
shine, or  more  slowly  in  diffused  daylight  (Faraday),  or  with  the  aid  of 
heat  (Liebig) : 

C^H<,C1«  +  8Cl  -  C*C1«  +  4HC1. 

3.  By  the  action  of  excess  of  chlorine  on  hydrochloric  ether,  first  in 
the  shade,  afterwards  in  sunshine  (Laurent,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhya.  64,  328; 
also  J.  pr.  Chem.  11,  423) : 

C*H»C1  +  lOCl  =  C*C1«  +  5HC1. 

Similarly  by  the  action  of  excess  of  chlorine  on  monochlorinated, 
bichlorinated,  or  torch lorinated  hydrochloric  ether  (Regnault,  Ann, 
Chim.  Phys.  69,  165). 

Chloride  of  ethylene  treated  alternately  with  alcoholic  potash, 
which  produces  each  time  1  At.  chloride  of  potassium  and  1  At.  water, 
then  with  chlorine,  of  which  2  At.  are  each  time  taken  up,  then  again 
with  alcoholic  potash,  then  again  with  chlorine,  &c.  &c.,  passes  by  the 
following  stagcF  into  C^Cl* : 

C»H*C1«  +  KO  «  KCl  +  HO  +  C<a»CL  —  C^H»Cl  +  CP  -  C*H>CH 
CmaCl'  +  KO  «  KCl  +  HO  +  Cni^CP.  —  C^H«Cl«  +  Cl«  =  C*H«Cl< 
C^H^Cl*  +  KO  -  KCl  +  HO  +  C^HCl».  ^  C*HC1»  +  Cl«  «  C^HCl* 
C^HCl*   +  KO  «  KCl  +  HO  +       C*C1*.   —      C*C1<  +  Cl«  «      c<:i«. 

Among  these  compounds,  C*HCP  is  the  only  one  which  is  not 
accurately  known  (Regnault,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  69,  151;  also  J.  pr. 
Chim.  18,  80V 

Similarly,  hydrochloric  ether,  C*H*C1,  in  the  course  of  its  transforma- 
tion by  chlorine,  by  continued  replacement  of  each  1  At.  H  by  1  At.  Gl, 
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yields  the  following  compoandfl  isomeric  with  those  which  are  obtained 
from  chloride  of  ethylene:  C*H*Cl«;  C*H»CIS-  C^lPCl*;  and  OHCl»;  and 
is  also  finally  converted  into  C*C1*,  perfectly  identical  with  the  C*Ci' 
obtained  from  chloride  of  ethylene  (Regnault). 

4.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  sulphurous  ether  in  sunshine 
(Ebelmen  &  Bouquet,  iV.  Ann,  Chim.  Fhps.  17,  69). 

5.  Ether  exposed  to  excess  of  chlorine  in  sunshine  is  converted, 
sometimes  into  sesquichlorido  of  carbon  and  chloraldehyde,  sometimes 
into  perchlorinated  vinio  ether  (p.  216),  which,  however,  is  afterwards 
resolved  by  distillation  into  sesquichlorido  of  carbon  and  chloraldehyde 
(Regnault,  Malaguti). 

Preparation.  Chloride  of  ethylene  is  exposed  to  the  sun  in  a  bottle 
filled  with  chlorine;  water  frequently  added  in  small  quantities  to  absorb 
the  resulting  hydrochloric  acid  gas;  the  chlorine  frequently  renewed  as 
long  as  it  exhibits  any  alteration;  the  resulting  crystals  washed  with 
water  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid;  pressed 
between  paper;  heated  to  sublimation;  and  the  sublimate  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  water  containing 
potash  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid,  then  washed  with 
water,  pressed  between  bibulous  paper,  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol  (Faraday).  —  The  chloride  of  ethylene  may  also  be  heated  nearly 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  chlorine  gas  uninterruptedly  passed  through  it 
as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  continues  to  form,  whereby,  however,  not  the 
whole,  but  only  the  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  ethylene  is  con- 
verted into  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  which  crystallizes  out  for  the  most 
part  when  the  liquid  is  artificially  cooled  (Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm.  1, 
219). 

2.  A  small  ouantity  of  hydrochloric  ether  is  introduced  into  a  bottle 
filled  with  dry  chlorine  gas,  and  set  aside  in  the  shade  for  24  hours;  after 
which  the  chlorine  is  renewed,  and  the  vessel  exposed  to  the  sun;  at  the 
commencement  of  the  process,  such  exposure  would  produce  explosion 
(Laurent).  —  Or,  more  advantageously:  Alcohol  is  heated  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  the  evolved  vapour  of  hydrochloric  ether  passed 
through  water  and  oil  of  vitriol  to  purify  it,  and  then  brought  in  contact 
with  chlorine  in  a  bottle  exposed  to  the  summer  sun  (Regnault). 

3.  Perchlorinated  vinio  ether  is  decomposed  by  distillation  into  ses- 
quichloride of  carbon  and  chloraldehyde,  and  the  distillate  repeatedly 
treated  with  water,  which  takes  up  chloraldehyde  in  the  decomposed 
state,  and  leaves  chloride*  of  carbon  (Malaguti,  If,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys. 
16,  6,  and  14). 

Propeiiies,  Transparent,  colourless  crystals,  often  united  in  arbores- 
cent tufts  (Faraday).  Right  rhombic  prisms  belonging  to  the  right 
prismatic  system.  {Fig,  65,  with  p-face)  t*  :  a  =  122°;  u' :  t  =  119°; 
p:i  =  ll9^  40';  »  :  e  =  150^  20';  no  cleavage-planes  (Brooke,  Ann.  Phil. 
23,  364) ;  u  :  <  =  1 19°  30' ;  %:t=  150°  30'  (Laurent,  Bev.  sclent. 
9,  33).  —  Refracting  |)ower  =  1*5767.  Sp.  gr.  about  =  200.  As  hard 
as  sugar,  easily  pulverized,  and  then  appears  like  pounded  sugar.  Does 
not  conduct  electricity.  Melts  at  160  and  boils  at  182°,  subliming  in 
the  crystalline  form,  but  volatilizes  in  the  air  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures (Faraday^.  yaponr-density=8*157  (Regnault).  Smells  strongly 
aromatic  and  liKe  camphor;  taste  scarcely  perceptible  (Faraday). 
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Regnault  (2).     Richardson.     Malagntt  (3). 

4  C 24  0     ....     10'15     1015     10-42     1000 

6  CI    212-4     ....     89-85     90-11 


C^Cl«  236-4     ....  100-00     lOO'll 

Faraday  likewise  found  in  the  compound  3  At.  Cl  to  2  At,  C. 

Decompositions,  1.  Sesquichloride  of  carbon  is  resolved  by  repeated 
distillation,  or  by  once  passing  its  vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube,  into 
protochloride  of  carbon  and  chlorine  gas,  part  of  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  former  and  gives  it  a  yellow  colour  (Faraday).  —  2.  In  th«  flame  of 
a  spirit-lamp  it  bums  with  a  red  flame,  producing  hydrochloric  acid^  bat 
goe«  out  when  removed  from  the  lamp-flame.  In  oxygen  gas  it  may  be 
set  on  fire  without  admixture  with  any  other  substance,  and  sometimes 
hums  with  splendour.  Its  vapour  mixed  with  oxygen  gas  is  not  set  on 
fire  by  electric  sparks,  even  at  200^;  but  in  a  red-hot  tube  the  mixture 
is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  phosgene  gi.ses 
(Faraday.) 

3.  Melts  at  a  moderate  heat  when  mixed  with  iodine,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature,  gives  up  to  2  At.  chlorine  to  that  body,  yielding  proto- 
chloride of  carbon  and  ciiloride  of  iodine.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus  act 
in  a  similar  manner  (Faraday).  —  4.  Its  vapour  mixed  with  hydrogen 
gas  is  not  set  on  fire  by  the  electric  spark,  even  at  200°;  but,  when 
passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  deposits  charcoal  and  forms  hydrochloric 
acid  gas.  (Faraday).  —  5.  Nearly  all  metals  heated  in  its  vapour  are 
converted  into  chlorides,  with  separation  of  charcoal;  potassium  exhibita 
vivid  combustion. 

6.  The  vapour  passed  over  red-hot  baryta,  strontia  or  lime  (magnesia 
has  no  action),  forms,  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat  and  deposition  of 
charcoal,  a  chloride  of  the  metal  and  a  carbonate  of  the  alkali;  with 
heated  oxide  of  lead,  it  forms  chloride  of  lead,  together  with  carbonio 
acid  and  carbonio  oxide  gases;  with  oxide  of  zinc  it  yields  similar  pron 
ducts,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  phosgene  gas;  with  stannic,  cuprio, 
and  mercuric  oxides,  and  with  peroxide  of  lead,  it  yields  nothing  but  a 
metallic  chloride  and  carbonic  acid  gas  (Faraday).  —  7.  Sesquichloride 
of  carbon  heated,  even  but  slightly,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide 
of  hydrogen  and  potassium,  gives  ofl*  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  vio- 
lence, and  yields  a  deposit  of  chloride  of  potassium;  but  if  subsequently 
distilled,  it  gives  off  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  protochloride  of  carbon, 
and  leaves  a  residue  consisting  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  a  brown 
substance  (Regnault;  for  the  equation,  rtrf.  p  215).  —  Water  extracts  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  from  the  residue,  forming,  however,  a  brown  solution, 
which  is  decolorized  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  precipitation  of  a  small 
quantity  of  brown,  viscid,  very  stinking  matter;  the  portion  not  dissolved 
by  the  water  is  a  dark  brown  substance  likewise  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
which  when  distilled,  behaves  like  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  charcoal, 
products  perhaps  arising  from  the  decomposition  having  gone  too  far. 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  behaves  exactly  like 
sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium,  excepting  that  an  excess  of  it 
heated  with  sesquichloride  of  carbon  yields  other  and  very  complicated 
products  (Regnault). 

8.  Sesquichloride  of  carbon  does  not  absorb  aramoniacal  gas  in  the 
cold,  but  is  decomposed  by  it  when  heated  (Bineau,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
70,  270). 
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Scsqaichloride  of  carbon  exhibits  no  decomposition  when  heated  with 
charcoal,  nitric  acid,  sulpharic  acid,  aqueous  ammonia,  potash  or  soda, 
and  its  solutions  in  nitric  acid  or  alcohol  do  not  precipitate  nitrate  of 
silver  (Faraday). 

Combinations,  Sesqnichloride  of  carbon  dissolves  very  sparingly  in 
Watery  and  not  more  abundantly  in  aqueous  alkalis  (Faraday). 

It  dissolves  in  boiling  Nitric  acid,  and  separates  therefrom  partly  on 
cooling,  partly  on  the  addition  of  water  (Faraday). 

It  dissolves  in  Alcohol,  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water;  more 
abundantly  in  Ether;  also  in  Oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile  (Faraday). 


e.  Oxychlorine-ntLcleus,     C*CPO. 

Chloroxethose.   c^ci'O. 

Malaouti  (1844).     N.  Ann,  Chim.  Fhys.  16,  19;  abstr.  Oompt,  rend. 
19,  579. 

ChloroxiUho9,  ChlorweitAoMe  [Vinikan']. 

Formation,  From  perchlorinated  vinic  ether  and  protosulphide  of 
potassium  (p.  218). 

Preparation.  16  pts.  of  perchlorinated  vinic  ether  are  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  50  pts.  protosulphide  of  potassium  in  200  pts.  of  95  per  cent 
alcohol,  till  the  ether  is  dissolved;  the  liquid  decanted  on  the  following 
day  from  the  deposited  chloride  of  potassium,  and  diluted  with  water; 
the  oil,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  after  a  while,  and  still  contains  unde- 
cora posed  perchlorinated  ether,  again  heated  with  a  solution  of  25  pts. 
protosulphide  of  potassium  in  100  pts.  alcohol;  precipitated  again  with 
water;  finally  freed  from  admixed  sulphur  by  boiling  with  aqueous  potash 
and  from  an  alliaceous- smelling  substance  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid; 
then  washed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  dried  in  vacuo,  rectified  two 
or  three  times,  and  once  more  washed  and  dried.  It  is  best  kept  under 
water. 

Properties,  Transparent,  colourless  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1*652  at  21°.  Boilg 
at  210^.  Becomes  coloured  thereby,  and  leaves  a  scanty  black  residue; 
but  the  distillate  after  washing  consists  of  pure  chloroxethose.  Has  a 
very  agreeable  odour,  like  that  of  the  flowers  of  Spircea  Ulmaria. 


4C    

3  CI  

240     . 

106-2     . 

...     17-37     ... 
...     76-84     ... 
...       5-79     ... 

Malaguti. 

1718 

70-63 

O  

8-0    . 

619 

c^ci»o 

138-2     . 

...  10000    ..., 

100-00 

Decompositions,  Chloroxethose  when  kept  in  vessels  containing  air 
loses  its  agreeable  odour,  and  becomes  sonr  and  fuming.  —  It  is  decom- 
posed by  hot  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  -5,  with  formation  of  carbonic  acid.  — • 
Weak  nitric  acid  and  alkalis  exert  no  action  on  chloroxethose. 

When  exposed  to  sunshine  in  dry  chlorine  gas,  it  forms  crystals  in  a 
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few  days,  and  after  the  excess  of  chlorine  has  been  expelled,  solidifies 
completely  as  perchlorinated  vinic  ether.  In  presence  of  water,  terchlor* 
acetic  acid  and  hydrochloric  are  formed,  together  with  perchlorinated 
vinic  ether  and  a  small  quantity  of  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  inasmuch 
as  the  perchlorinated  vinic  ether,  at  the  moment  of  its  formation,  is 
resolved  by  water  into  the  two  first  mentioned  products: 

C*C1»0  +  3HO  «  C^CPHO*  +  2HC1. 

In  a  similar  manner,  chloroxethose  exposed  to  the  sun  gradually  takea 
up  2  At.  bromine,  and  forms  the  crystalline  compound  C*CPO,Br*. 

Chloroxethose  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ia 
ether  (Malaguti). 

Bromide  of  Chloroxethose.    CK)PO,Br>. 

Malaguti  (1814).    N.  Ann.  Cfhim,  /%y*,   16,  25;  abstr.  CompL  rend. 
19,579. 

Brofn-Chloroid'hot,  Bremure  de  Chloroxetho$€,    [Mttfinikan]. 

Chloroxethose  exposed  to  the  sun  in  contact  with  bromine,  solidifies 
in  a  few  days  in  the  crystalline  state.  By  recrystallization  from  alcohol^ 
crystals  are  obtained,  having  the  form  of  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  and  a 
sp.  gr.  of  2-5  at  18^.  They  melt  at  96^  and  are  resolved  at  180^  into 
bromine  and  chloroxethose.  With  an  alcoholic  solution  of  protosulphide 
of  potassium,  they  yield  bromide  of  potassium  and  chloroxethose,  and  in 
their  other  chemical  relations,  exhibit  the  closest  resemblance  to  perchlori- 
nated vinic  ether,  C*CP0,C1«  (Malaguti). 

Malaguti. 

4C 24-0     ....       805     7-99 

3  CI 106-2     ....     35-61 

2  Br    160-0     ....     53-66 

0 8-0     ....       2-68 

OCl'Br^O  298-2     ....  10000 

100  pt8.  of  the  compound  yield  270  pts.  chloride  of  silver  +  bromide  of  silTer 
(Mala^ti). 


f.  Fhosphochlortne^ucleus,     C*(PH»)C1«. 

Chloracetyphide,    C*(PH»)C1>0'»=C*(PH»)CP,0*. 

Cloez  (1846).     y.  Ann,  Chim.  Phy$,  17,  309. 

Produced  when  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  through  chlor- 
aldehyde,  its  formation  being  attended  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas: 

C^Cl^O^  +  PH»  «  C*(PH«)Cl»02  +  HCl. 

Also  by  passing  the  same  gas  through  perchlorinated  formic  ether,  phos- 
gene being  produced  at  the  same  time: 

C^CIW  +  PH»  -  C^(PH«)CIW  +  2CCiO  4-  HCl. 
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Small,  white,  loose  crystalline  scales,  having  a  slightly  alliaceous  odour 
and  bitterish  taste. 

When  heated  in  the  air,  it  leaves  phosphoric  acid  mixed  with 
charcoal. 

Insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  and 
ether  (Cloez). 


^.  StdphoMorin^-nticUus.    OClH*S. 
ChlorosQlphtiretted  Ether.  C*H»C1S0=:C*C1H«S,H0=:C*0SC1H,H*. 

Malaguti  (1839).    Ann.  Chim.  JPhys.  70,  354;    also  Ann.  Fharm. 
32.  29. 

Smifoehiorfnn&iher,  Ether  chhro$u(fHri, 

Proration  (p.  184). 

Yellowish  crystalline  scales,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  having  an 
offensive  odour,  melting  at  70^  to  72%  and  solidifying  to  a  soft,  laminated 
crystalline  mass. 

Decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash  into  sulphide  of  potassium,  chloride 
of  potassium,  and  acetate  of  potash: 

C^HHnSO  +  3K0  «  K8  +  KCl  +  OH»K0<. 
Insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Malaguti). 


4  C 

,    24-0    . 
30    . 
.     35-4     . 
.     160    . 
.       80     . 

...     27-78    ... 
...      3-47     ... 
...     40-97     ... 
..     18-52     ... 
9-26    ... 

Mala^ti. 
.. ..     27-58 

3  H 
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S 
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O 
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OH'CISO  ... 

.    86-4    .. 

..  10000    ... 

100-00 

Conjugated  Compcnmds  of  the  Chlorine-nuclei. 
Bichlorocarbonic  Ether.   C•C1»HK>»=OCPHK),CO^ 

Cahgurs  (1843).    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phye.  9,  203;  alec  Ann.  Pharm.  47, 
293;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  30,  242. 

nieklorkohlenvmetter,  Doppeltchlorkohlens&Mredlher,  Ether  carbonize  bichlorur^. 

Carbonic'^ether,  OH»0,  CO',  is  saturated  by  daylight  with  dry 
chlorine  gas,  and  heated  on  the  water-bath  to  70° — SO'*  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  process;  and  as  soon  as  the  chlorine  ceases  to  act,  the  excess  of 
that  gas  is  expelled  at  70"^  to  75^  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Colourless  liquid,  much  heavier  than  water,  and  of  sweet,  peculiar 
odour. 

Decomposes  when  boiled.  Not  altered  by  chlorine  in  daylight  even 
VOL.  IX.  a 
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in  a  xnontli  j  bat  in  Bonsliine  it  is  converted  thereby  into  perebloiooar- 
bonio  ether  and  hydrochlorio  acid  (Cahours) : 

C«a«H80>  +  601  «  C8C1«0»  +  3Ha. 

Insoluble  in  water^  bnt  soluble  in  alcohol  (Cahours): 

Cahonrs. 

5  0 300    ....    23-47    23-34 

3H 3-0     ....       2-35     2-41 

2  01    70-8     ....     55-40     55-48 

3  0 240    ....     18-78 1877 

O^a'HKH 127-8    ....  10000    100-00 


Perchlorocarbonic  Ether.   C»CPO'=OC1»0,CO«. 

Cahoubb.    N.  Ann.  (Mm.  Phys.  9,  203;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  47, 294;  alao 

J.  pr.  Chem.  30,  243. 
Malaoutl    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  16,  80;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  37,  426. 

ChloroearlorUe  Biher,  PereMorkohletwinuter,  UebereklorkohUtudutMker,  Ethar 
earbonigue  perchlorurif  Ether  ehloroearbimigue.  —  Discoyered  by  Cahoiui  In  1844. 

Preparation.  Diy  chlorine  gas  is  passed  oontinuonslj  in  sunshine 
through  bichlorocarbonic  ether,  tul,  after  2  or  3  days,  the  whole  solidi- 
fies to  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  then  quickly  pressed  between  paper, 
and  dried  in  yacuo  (Cahours).  The  product  cannot  be  purified  by 
leaving  it  to  crrstallize  from  alcohol  or  ether,  because  it  is  thereby  partly 
decomposed  and  converted  into  a  viscid  mass  (Cahours). 

Properties.  Small  snow-white  needles,  which  melt  when  heated,  and 
solidify  again  in  the  crystalline  state  on  cooling  (Cahours).  Melts 
between  85"^  and  86°,  and  solidifies  between  65^  and  63°  (MaJaguti). 
Has  a  faint  odour  (Cahours) : 

Caboors. 

5  0  30    ....     12-99    ....     1319 

5  01 177     ....     76-62    ....     76-69 

3  O  24    ....     10-39    ....      9-91 

H ....  ....      0-21 

0»0l*0»    231     ....  10000    ....  10000 

Decompositions.  1.  When  this  compound  ether  is  distilled,  part  of  it 
goes  over  undecomposed,  the  rest  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas^ 
chloraldehyde  and  sesquichloride  of  carbon  (Malaguti): 

2CH:1«0»  «  2C0»  +  C^Cl^O^  +  C*01«. 

2.  When  part  of  the  ether  is  heated  with  4  pts.  of  hydrate  of  potash, 
and  12  pts.  water,  a  violent  action  sets  in  as  soon  as  the  liquid  begins  to 
boil,  and  continues  till  all  the  ether  h&s  disappeared,  and  is  resolved  into 
chloride  of  potassium,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  formiate  of  potash 
(Malaguti): 

0»a«0»  +  9K0  +  HO  «  5KC1  +  3(KO,0O2)  +  C^HKO*. 
If  only  half  the  above  quantity  of  potash  be  used,  the  decomposition 
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ffoes  on  bat  slowly  even  at  a  boiling  heat^  and  when  balf  the  ether  has 
disappeared,  the  same  products  are  found  in  the  liquid  (Malaguti). 

3.  Perchlorocarbonic  ether  exposed  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  a 
stream  of  ammoniacal  gas,  absorbs  that  gas  and  becomes  warm  and  soft; 
if  it  be  warmed  from  without,  after  bein^  saturated  with  ammonia,  it 
becomes  very  hot,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  very  thick  smoke,  but 
not  a  traoe  of  water,  and  hardens  to  a  brown  mass  consisting  of  chloro- 
carbethamide,  sal-ammoniac,  another  ammoniacal  salt  [chlorocarbethar- 
mate  of  ammonia  ?]  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  black  powder  resembling 
paracyanogen  (Malaguti).  —  Vinio  ether  leaves  the  sal-ammoniac  and 
paracanoygen  undissolved,  and  when  eyaporated  yields  the  chloro- 
earbethamide,  while  the  other  ammoniacal  salt  remains  in  the  mother- 
liauor.  On  evaporating  and  cooling  the  mother-liquor,  the  last-mentioned 
salt  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white,  fibrous,  easily  fusible,  very  bitter 
mass,  which  dissolves  very  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  gives  off 
ammonia  with  cold  potash,  and,  though  it  contains  chlorine,  does  not  pre- 
cipitate a  solution  of  silver  when  £s8olved  in  water  containing  acetic 
aoid  (Malaguti).  —  [Chlorocarbethamide,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  ttiU 
existing  with  regard  to  its  constitution,  is  described  only  in  the  form  of  an  appendix 
(p*  228.)  If  we  sappose  that  the  essential  products  of  the  decomposition  are  sal- 
ammoniac,  chlorocarbethamide,  and  chlorocarbethamate  of  ammonia,  and  assign  to  the 
latter  the  formula  proposed  by  Gerhardt,  the  equation  may  be  i 

6C«a*0»  +  20NH»  =  2CWN»H«a70<  +  CWN»H»2CI70»  +  9NH<C1  +  2N. 

According  to  this  equation,  nitrogen  should  be  evolved  at  the  same  time.] 

Perchlorocarbonic  ether  thrown  by  small  portions  into  aqueous 
ammonia,  makes  a  loud  hissing  noise  like  red-hot  iron,  and  forms,  with 
great  evolution  of  heat,  a  thin  crystalline  magma,  which  leaves  chloro- 
carbethamide  on  the  filter;  the  brown  filtrate  evaporated  and  exhausted 
with  ether,  resolves  itself  into  an  insoluble  residue  of  sal-ammoniac,  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  formiate  of  ammonia^  and  a  brown  substance,  and  a 
solution  of  chlorocarbethamate  of  ammonia  (p.  229)  (Malaguti).  Hence 
aqueous  ammonia  forms,  not  merely  an  amide,  like  ammoniacal  gas,  but 
likewise  carbonic  and  formic  acid,  like  potash  TMalaguti). 

4.  Perchlorocarbonic  ether  dissolves  in  alconol,  with  rise  of  tempera- 
ture amounting  to  only  a  few  demes,  and  forms  a  very  acid,  spon- 
taneously fuming  liquid,  from  which  water  throws  down  a  heavy,  oily 
mixture  of  carbonic  ether,  terchloracetic  ether,  and  perchlorocarbonic 
ether,  having  an  aromatic  taste  and  smell,|while  hydrochloric  aoid  (together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  terchloracetic  acid)  remains  in  solution  (Malaguti) : 

C«C1«0»  +  2C<H«0«  -  C*H«0»  +  C^RSCIW  +  2HC1. 

The  composition  of  the  oil  precipitated  by  water  is  determined  by  the 
following  reactions.  When  shaken  up  with  aqueous  ammonia,  the 
greater  part  of  it  dLuolves,  with  ^eat  evolution  of  heat  The  solution 
decantea  from  the  undissolved  ou,  which  is  carbonic  ether,  gradually 
becomes  turbid  and  deposits  chloroform  as  an  oil,  while  carbonate  and 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  together  with  other  ammoniacal  salts  con- 
tuning  chlorine,  remain  in  solution.  The  terchloracetic  ether  has  indeed 
been  converted  by  the  ammonia  successively  into  chloracetamide,  ter- 
chloracetate  of  ammonia,  chloroform,  and  carbonate,  hydrochlorate,  and 
formiate  of  ammonia.  —  Ammoniacal  gas  makes  the  oil  hot,  and^  converts 
it  into  a  white  solid  mass,  which,  besides  an  oil  and  sal-ammoniac,  like- 
wise contains  chlorocarbethamide,  showing  that  undecomposed  perchloro- 
carbonic ether  is  present  in  the  oil  (Malaguti). 

Q  2 
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Appendix  to  PerMorcearbome  JBther. 

1.  Chlorocarbethamide.   C'«N«H«CP(y=C»Ad*CFO*? 

FortnaUan  (p.  227).  —  Formed  likewise  in  a  similar  manner  from 
chlorosuccinic  ether  and  ammoniacal  gas. 

Preparation.  Percblorocarbonic  ether  is  saturated  in  the  cold  with 
dry  ammoniacal  gas,  the  mass  carefully  heated  till  it  gives  off  dense 
fumes  and  solidifies  to  a  brown  massj  this  mass  pressed  between  bibulous 
paper  and  exhausted  with  anhydrous  ether;  and  the  yellow  filtrate  left 
to  evaporate,  whereupon  impure  chlorocarbethamide  separates  in  loose, 
yellowish,  unctuous  lamin».  These  are  pressed  between  paper  to  free 
them  from  an  oily  substance,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  decolorized  by 
a  small  quantity  of  animal  charcoal;  the  filtrate  cooled  to  the  crystallizing 
point;  and  the  resulting  white  lamina  purified  by  recrystallization,  till 
they  taste  sweet,  and  have  lost  their  bitter  aftertaste;  in  this  process 
however,  a  considerable  quantity  is  lost.  100  pts.  of  percblorocarbonic 
ether  yield  20  pts.  of  crude  chlorocarbethamide,  and  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  the  purified  product. 

Properties.  —  White,  crystalline  scales  greasy  to  the  touch;  they  melt 
at  138"*  to  140^  begin  to  turn  brown  at  220%  boil  at  260'';  and  when 
suddenly  raised  to  a  high  temperature,  sublime  undeoomposed,  in  specular 
iridescent  laminae. 

Caleuiation 


according  to  Malaguti. 

according  to  Gerhardt 

IOC 600    ....    15-79 

10  C... 

60-0    ....     15-47 

3  N    42-0    ....     11-06 

3N 
6H 
7  CI 
40 

42-0     ....     10-83 

6  H   6-0    ....       1-58 

6-0     ....       1'55 

7  CI   247-8     ....     65-25 

247-8     ....     63-90 

3  0    24-0    ....      6-32 

32-0     ....       8'25 

379-8    ....  100-00 

387-8    ....  100-00 

Mall 

Kgnti 

fu$ed 

fr 

MM  Chlorotucetnic  Bther, 

15-41 

15-30 

10-82 

10-50 

1-65 

1-59 

64-97 

65-23 

715 

7-38 

100-00  10000 

[Malagati's  empirical  formala/C^^WH'Cl^os,  contains  an  uncTcn  number  of  atoms : 
hence  Gerliardt  proposes  the  formula  C'^N'H'Cl'O^. 

Chlorocarbethamide  does  not  evolve  ammonia  when  triturated  in  the 
cold  with  hydrate  of  lime,  but  evolves  it  when  boiled  with  potash.  In 
aqueous  ammonia  it  dissolves  gradually,  with  formation  of  crystallizable 
chlorocarbethamate  of  ammonia. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol  and  vinic  ether. 
(Malaguti,  iT.  Ann.  Ghim.  Phys.  16,  35  and  73:  abstr.  J.  pr.  C/iem.  37, 
426  and  434.) 
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2.  Chlorocarbethamic  Acid.    c*«NHH:il'0"=C*<>AdH*cro'M 

Known  only  in  the  form  of  an  ammoniacal  salt.  This  salt  is  obtained 
by  digesting  chlorocarbethamide  with  aqueous  ammonia.  A  fow  days 
after  the  solution  is  complete,  the  liquid  is  left  to  evaporato  in  vacuo 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  whereby  the  chlorocarbethamate  of  ammonia  is 
obtained  in  white,  unctuous,  very  bitter  scales,  which  melt  between 
35^  and  87^  and  dissolve  very  readily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

The  salt  triturated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  gives  off  a  lar^e  quantity 
of  ammonia.  When  its  aqueous  solution  supersaturated  with  baryta- 
water  has  ceased  to  give  off  ammonia  at  90^,  it  evolves  a  fresh  quantity 
on  boilinff  (in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  containing 
amidogen),  and  afterwards  exhibits  the  chlorine-reaction  with  a  solution 
of  silver.  The  aqueous  solution  of  100  pts.  of  the  crystallized  salt  yields 
with  bichloride  of  platinum  a  quantity  of  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium 
containing  8 '5  pts.  of  ammonia;  hence  out  of  3  At.  N  contained  in  the 
salt,  2  At.  are  present  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  Calculation  gives  only 
7*7  to  7*8  pts.  of  ammonia;  but  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
bichloride  of  platinum  used,  probably  converted  a  portion  of  the  amidogen 
contained  in  the  chlorocarbethamic  acid  into  ammonia.  (Malaguti, 
N.  Ann.  Chitn,  Phys.  16,  35;  abstr.  J.pr.  Chem.  37,  434.) 

Calculation  Malaguti. 

aooording  to  Malaguti.  accordiDg  to  Gerhardt.                   CrystaU, 

IOC 600    ....     13-83            IOC 60'0  ....  13*58  1349 

3N    ....      420    ....      9-68  3N    ....  420  ....  9-50  972 

12  H    ....       12  0     ....       2-77  12  H    ....  12-0  ....  2*72  288 

7  CI   ....     247-8     ....     57-12  7  CI   ....  2478  ....  56-09  5682 

9  0    ....      72-0    ....     16-60  10  O    ....  800  ....  18-11  17-09 

433-8     ....  10000  441-8     ....  100-00     10000 

According  to  Malaguti  -  2NH<0,C><>NHH:170',  or  2NH*0,C»NH2Cl<0»  +  2Aq.— 
According  to  Gerhardt  -  2NH»,CWNH«a'0»«  [=  2NH»,CWAdH<a70W> ;  according  to 
this  formnla,  chlorocarbethamic  add  woald  be  »  0^k.dX3JBMy^Q^,  or,  if  the  salt  con. 
taint  4  atoms  of  water,  »  C»Ada7,0>,  or  C«>NH%1^0<]. 


Chlorovinic  Formiate.    c»H»ao*=(>ClH*0,C«HO'. 

bcTMAs  (1833).    Ann,  CAim,  Phys.  54,226;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  10,277. 

Cloez.     i\r.  Ann.  Chim  Phys.  17,  303. 

Cahours.     jlV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  19,  346;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  40,  427. 

CMorqformie  Ether,  Chlorameieenmnester,  Chlorkohlenoxyddther,  Biker  o»y- 
ehloroearbonique(J>wnvi)t  Ether  chlorqformique  (Cahours). 

Formaiion  and  Preparation.  1.  Thirty  mmmes  of  absolute  alcohol 
poured  into  a  bottle  containing  15  litres  of  phosgene  gas,  cause  great 
evolution  of  heat,  and  form  an  amber-coloured  liquid.  Air  is  theu 
admitted  into  the  bottle;  the  liquid  poured  out  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  shaken  up  with  an  equal  volume  of  water;  set  aside;  the  layer  of 
chloroformic  ether  below  the  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  drawn  out  with  a 
pipette;  and  rectified  in  the  water-bath  over  chloride  of  calcium  and 
litharge  (Dumas): 

C«HW  +  2CC10  =  CH'aO*  +  HCl. 
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2.  Perclilorovinio  formiate  C*C1*0*  is  dropped  into  alcohol;  water 
added;  and  the  whole  left  to  itself^  whereupon  an  upper  layer  of  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid  \b  obtained,  and  a  lower  one  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
chloroformic  ether  and  terchloracetio  ether.  On  distilling  this  mixture, 
the  chloroyinio  formiate  passes  oyer  firat,  between  95^  and  100°;  then,  at  a 
higher  temperature,  the  terchloroyinic  acetate,  which  must  be  collected  in  a 
separate  reoeiyer  (Cloez).     For  the  equation,  rM.  p.  233. 

3.  Strong  alcohol  is  poured  by  small  portions  into  perchloroxalate 
of  methyl  contained  in  a  large,  loosely  stoppered  bottle,  as  long  as  each 
addition  causes  eyolution  of  heat  and  efferyescence  arising  from  escape  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas;  the  mixture,  when  cold,  is  shaken  up  with  excess 
of  water;  the  yery  strong  smelling  oily  mixture  of  chloroformic  ether 
and  oxalic  ether  thereby  precipitated,  repeatedly  washed  with  water; 
then  digested  for  24  hours  oyer  chloride  of  calcium;  distilled  in  a  retort 
proyided  with  a  thermometer,  the  boiling  point  rising  from  92°  to  190°; 
the  first  portion  of  the  distillate  collected  apart;  and  rectified  once  or 
twice,  till  it  exhibits  a  constant  boiling  point.  (Cahours;  for  the  equatioo, 
tfid.  p.  177.) 

Prop^Htes.  —  Thin,  transparent  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*133  at 
15°.  Boils  at  94°  under  a  pressure  of  0*773  m.  Vapour-density  s=d-823. 
Has  a  tolerably  agreeable  odour  when  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  air; 
but  in  the  pure  state  it  is  yery  sufibcating  and  excites  a  copious  flow  of 
tears  (Dumas). 

Damas.  Cahours* 


R  P 

36-0    . 

..    33-21     ... 
..      4-61     ... 
..    32-66     .... 
..     29-62    ... 

....    34-2     ... 
....       60     ... 
....     30-7     ... 
....     30-1     ... 

33-17 

5  H 

5-0    . 

4*72 

a 

4  O 

35-4     . 

32*0    . 

....    32-32 
....     29*79 

CfiH«C10    

108-4    . 

..  100-00    ... 

....  1000     ... 

100*00 

Vol*  Density. 

C-Tsponr 6    2-4960 

H-gas 6     ........  0-3465 

Cl-gas 1     ^-4543 

O-gas 2     2-2186 

Vapour  of  C*H«aO  2    7-5154 

1     3-7577 

DecampotUiona.  1.  Chloroyinic  formiate  bums  with  a  green  flame  and 
afterwards  precipitates  solution  of  nitrate  of  silyer  (Dumas).  —  2.  It 
dissolyes  in  oil  of  yitriol,and  soongiyes  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  especially  when  heated ;  at  a  higher  temperature,  the  solution 
blackens  and  giyes  off  a  combustible  gas  (Dumas).  —  3.  In  contact  with 
warm  water  it  becomes  strongly  acid  (Dumas).  —  4.  With  aqueous 
ammonia  it  becomes  strongly  heated,  eyen  to  explosiye  ebullition,  and 
disappears  completely,  forming  urethane  and  sal-aramoniac,  from  which 
latter  the  urethane  may  be  separated  by  eyaporation  in  yacuo,  and  distil- 
lation (Dumas): 

C«H*C1CM  +  2NH»  «  C6NH704  +  NH<C1. 

5.  The  ether  does  not  yield  alcohol  when  treated  with  aqueous  potash 
(Gerhardt,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  72,  184). 
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Bichlorovimc  Formiate.    (7HK31H}*=c*ci»H*0,(?ho». 

MAI.AQUTI  (1839.)    Ann.  Chm.  Phyi.  71, 369;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  32^  39' 
also  J.  pr.  Ckm,  18,  52. 

Biehlorqformie  Biher,  Biehhrameiienvinester,  C^hrameitendiher,  Ether  formipte 
ekhri. 

Formio  ether  throngli  whicli  a  stream  of  cUorine  is  passed,  does  not 
become  heated,  but  begins  after  two  hours  to  give  off  hydrochloric  acid 
pa,  and  on  the  application  of  external  heat  is  converted,  after  about 
forty  hours'  passage  of  the  gas,  into  impure  bichloroformic  ether,  which  is 
then  heated  for  some  time  in  a  retort  to  90°  (at  105^,  it  would  turn 
brown  and  decompose),  to  drive  off  the  more  volatile  matters;  then 
washed  with  water,  whereupon  it  diminishes  considerably  in  volume;  set 
aside  for  some  days  under  water;  and  lastly  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol  and  lime. 

Transparent,  colourless  liuuid  of  sp. gr.  1  -26 1  at  1 6° .  Has  an  aromatic 
odour^  a  bitter  taste,  and  redaens  litmus  slightly. 

MalagutL 


0  \/ ..*••..••.«••*.•< 

4  H 

36-0 

4-0 

....     25-21     .... 

....       2-80     .... 
....     49-58     .... 
....     22-41     ... 

23-97 

2-88 

2  a    

70-8 

46-75 

4  O 

32-0 

26-40 

c«H*aw .... 

142-8 

....  100-00     ... 

100-00 

Bichloroformic  ether  decomposes  below  its  boiling  point.  -*  It  is  very 
slowly  decomposed  by  water,  but  very  easily  by  aqueous  potash,  into 
acetate  of  potash,  formiate  of  potash,  and  chloride  of  potassium: 

C*HH3PO«  +  4KO  -  C<H>KO<  +  C^HKO*  +  2Ka. 
It  dissolvee  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  (Malaguti). 


Bichloromethylic  Acetate. 
C*H*Cl>0*=CH3raO,C*H»0«=C»H»0,C*Cl«HO«. 

MALAOim  (1839).    Ann.  (Mm.  Fhys.  70,  379;   also  Ann.  Pharm. 
32,  47;  abo  J.  pr.  Chem.  18,  59. 

BichhreuisformeBter,  Chlorhaltiget  eaifftaurei  MeihyUn,  MethifUneJUoretiig- 
diker,  Aeetate  de  Methylene  ehlorur/. 

Obtained  by  passing  chlorine  gas  to  saturation  through  methylic 
acetate,  first  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  then  at  60°,  distilling  off  the 
more  volatile  part  of  the  product  till  the  residue  begins  to  turn  brown 
at  145^;  washing  it,  first  with  weak  potash-ley,  then  for  a  considerable 
time  with  water;  and  drying  it  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  lime. 

Transparent,  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1  -25;  boils  between  1 45°  and 
148°,  but  begins  to  turn  brown  and  give  off  fumes  at  138°.  Has  a 
pungent  odour  like  that  of  acetic  acid;  tastes  sweet  at  first,  but  after- 
wards alliaceous  and  very  burning.     Neutral. 
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6  C 

..    36-0    . 
..      4-0    . 
..     70-8    . 
..    32-0    . 

...    25-21     ... 
...      2-80    ... 
...    49-58    ... 
...    22-41     ... 

Malagati. 
25-96 

4  H 

3-08 

2  CI    

48-24 

4  0 

22-72 

CHKIPO 142-8     . 

Metameric  with  bichlororinic  formiate. 

...  100-00    10000 

Bichloromethylio  acetate  burns  with  a  yellow  flame,  green-edged  at 
bottom. — Decomposes  slowly  with  water,  quickly  with  aqaeoos  potash, 
and  violently  with  alcoholic  potash,  yielding  formic,  acetic,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  then  disappears  completely;  nevertheless  a  volatile 
pungent  matter  (likewise  found  by  Laurent  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
following  compound)  is  at  the  same  time  observed  to  form,  its  quantity 
being  greater  as  the  ether  is  less  pure  (Malaguti): 

C<Ha«0,C*H»0»  +  4KO  «  2KC1  +  C»HKO*  +  C^H'KO*. 


Terchloromethylic  Acetate.   o»H»ci»0*=C»H>o,C*CTO». 

Laurent  (1836).    Ann,  Ckim,  Fhys.  63,  382;  also  J,  pr,  Cfhem,  11, 

236. 
Dumas.    Ann,  Chim.  Phyt.  73,  85;  also  Ann,  Fharm.  32,  111;  also 

J.pr.  Chan.  17,  206. 

Terehloreitisform§uer,  Chlorenigiavru  Methylosyd;  Chloraeetat%  miihpUqu9 
(Damas),  Chloraeetate  de  Chloromithylate  (Laorent). 

Formation  and  Preparation,  1 .  Chlorine  gas  is  slowly  passed  through 
methylic  acetate  contained  in  a  Liebig's  bulb-apparatus,  till  hydrochloric 
acid  is  no  longer  evolved.  When  the  saturation  is  nearly  complete,  every 
bubble  of  chlorine  produces  a  light  in  the  dark,  but  without  any  per- 
ceptible evolution  of  heat.  The  liquid  saturated  with  chlorine  yields 
at  first  a  distillate  consisting  of  two  layers,  which  is  set  aside;  and  the 
residue  in  the  retort  is  repeatedly  distilled  till  the  boiling  point  becomes 
constant  (Laurent).  —  2.  Terchloracetic  acid  is  distilled  with  wood- 
spirit  and  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  compound  ether 
separated  in  oily  drops  from  the  distillate  by  addition  of  water  (Dumas). 

Properties,  Transparent,  colourless  oil,  heavier  than  water  (Laurent, 
Dumas);  boils  at  145%  and  maybe  repeatedly  distilled  without  decom- 
position (Laurent).  Has  an  agreeable  odour  like  that  of  peppermint 
(Dumas). 

Laurent.  Damaa. 

6  C  36-0    ....     20-32    20-5    21-5 

3H 30    ....      1-69    1-7    1-7 

3  CI 106-2    ....    59-93 

4  0 32-0    ....     18-06 

C«H»CI«0<  177-2    ....  100-00 

Terchloromethvlic  acetate  is  readily  decomposed  by  caustic  potash; 
the  eolation  turns  brown,  gives  off  a  vapour  which  has  a  sweet  taste  and 
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attacks  the  eyes,  deposits  chloromethjlase,  C'HCl  (p.d42  )  as  an  oil,  and 
retains  chloride  of  caloiani^  and  probably  also  formiate  of  potash  in 
solution  (Laurent): 

CniKJPO*  +  4K0  =  C?Ha  +  2KC1  +  2C»HK0^ 

It  is  insoluble  in  water^  bat  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in    ether 
(Laurent). 


Perchloromethylic  Acetate  =  Perchlorovinic  Formiate. 
<?C1W=(?C1>0,C*C1W=C*CT0,CKI10\ 

Clobz  (1845).  aV.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  17,  297  ;  abstr.  Gompt  rend, 
21,  69.  — iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  17,  311;  abstr.  Compt.  rend.  21,  874; 
abstr.  N,  J,  Pharm.  9,  16;  abstr.  /.  pr.  Gkem,  37,  345. 

Perehlorqformie  Bther,  Perchl<n'ei9igformesterf  PerchlorameiaemnMiier,  Chhrei~ 
riffsaurea  CMurmethyloopyd,  CAorameisemaures  ChhriUhyhxyd,  AeState  de  Methylene 
percMori,  Ether  formique  perchlor4. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  through 
me  thy  lie  acetate,  till  it  is  no  longer  absorbed  in  sunshine,  and  the  product 
purified  in  the  ordinary  way.  —  2.  Similarly  with  formic  ether  (Cloez) , 
—  Methylic  acetate  and  vinic  formiate  have  the  same  empirical  formula, 
viz.  G*H*0^;  but  when  treated  with  aqueous  potash,  the  former  is  resolved 
into  wood-spirit  and  acetate  of  potash;  the  latter  into  alcohol  and  for- 
miate of  potash  :  they  are  therefore  metameric.  But  the  compound 
CCPO*  obtained  when  all  the  hydrogen  of  either  of  these  compounds 
is  replaced  by  chlorine,  is  exactly  the  same  ;  not  only  in  composition 
and  physical  properties,  but  likewise  in  all  its  reactions,  from  which- 
ever compound  it  may  have  been  prepared.  The  compound  C*CPO* 
appears  therefore  to  have  a  constitution  totally  difierent  from  that  of  the 
two  compound  ethers,  from  which  it  may  have  been  formed.  The  case 
is  similar  with  the  two  isomeric  compounds,  monochlorinated  hydro- 
chloric ether  [C^H^ClSH'l  and  chloride  of  ethylene  [C*H*,CP],  both  of 
which,  when  treated  with  chlorine,  are  converted  into  the  same  com- 
pound, viz.,  sesquichloride  of  carbon  C*C1'  (Cloez).  —  All  perchlorinated 
compound  ethers  indeed  appear  to  have  a  constitution  difierent  from 
that  of  the  ethers  from  which  they  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine;  those  of  the  ethylene- series,  for  example,  by  no  means  appear 
to  contain  perchlorinated  vinic  ether  C^CPO:  for  this  compound  resists 
the  action  of  aqueous  potash;  which  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  acts 
upon  any  perchlorinated  compound  ether,  exchanges  its  oxygen  for  the 
chlorine  of  the  perchlorinated  vinic  ether  which  might  be  supposed  to 
exist  therein.  (Malagnti,  N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  16,  29;  also  J,  pr.  Chem. 
27.  425.) 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless  liqnid.  Sp.  gr.  of  (1)  =  1  "691  at 
18';  of  (2)  =  1-705  at  18^  Both  boil  at  about  200°,  and  when  pure 
volatilize  with^out  decomposition,  but  if  impure,  leave  a  carbonaceous 
residue.  Vapour-density  of  (2)  =  9-31.  Both  (1)  and  (2)  have  a  suflfo- 
cating  odour,  and  taste  harsh  and  unpleasant  at  first,  afterwards  from 
decomposition,  intolerably  acid  (Cloez). 
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aoes(l). 

CUmi(2). 

6  C 

..    $6-0 

....  12-84 

....  13-60  , 

...  12-9 

C-Tapoor   . 6  ... 

.    2-4960 

6  01  

..  212-1 

....  75-75 

....  74-50  . 

...  74-7 

Cl-gas •  6  ... 

.  14-7258 

4  0    

.    32-0 

....  11-41 

....  11-78  . 

...  12-4 

ij'gu,», 2  ... 

.    2-2186 

H    

•• 

.... 

....    0-12 

o<aw.. 

.  280-4 

....100-00 

....100-00  . 

...100-0 

VapoarofGH3l«0*2  ... 
1  ... 

.  19-4404 
,    9-7202 

Deoampotitiofis,    1.  Either  (1)  or  (2)  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube 
is  resolved  into  pho^ene  gas  and  chloraldehjde: 

cHiJi'o*  «  c<a*03  +  2cao. 

2.  In  contact  with  water  or  damp  air,  both  (1)  and  (2)  quickly  tarn  sonr, 
and  are  resolved  into  terchloracetic,  carbonic,  and  hydrochloric  acid: 

(XWy*  +  4H0  -  C<CHH,0*  +  3Ha  +  2C0«. 

Similarly  with  aaneons  fixed  alkalis,  they  yield  a  terchloracetate  and 
carbonate  of  the  alkali,  together  with  a  metallic  chloride: 

C^IW  +  6K0  «  C<CPK,0*  +  3KC1  +  2(K0,C0»). 

3.  When  either  (l)or(2)is  dropped  into  aqneons  ammonia,  each  drop 
makes  a  hissing  noise,  like  red-hot  iron  planged  into  water,  developesheat, 
and  soon  produces  an  abundant  white  precipitate,  consisting  of  chlora- 
oetamide  and  sal-ammoniac,  separable  by  ether  which  dissolves  the  former, 
or  by  water  which  takes  up  the  latter;  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  likewise 
formed.  The  first  stage  of  the  action  probably  oonsista  in  the  formation 
of  chloiacetaioide,  sal-ammoniac,  and  phosgene: 

CHn*CH  +  2NH»  -  C«NH8C1»0»  +  NHKJl  -¥  2CaO ; 

but  the  phosgene  is  converted  by  the  excess  of  aqueous  ammonia  into 
of  hydrochlorate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia: 

2CaO  -f  4NHS  +  2HO  »  2NH<a  +  2(NH^C0>). 

4.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  passed  through  (2)  forms  chloracetyphide, 
with  evolution  of  phosgene  [and  of  hydrochloric  acid]: 

c8a«o*  +  PH»  =  c*piPci»o»  +  2CCIO  +  Ha. 

5.  Either  (1)  or  (2)  dropped  into  wood-spirit^  disappears  quickly,  raiung 
the  temperature  of  the  Bquid  nearly  to  the  boiling  point;  and  on  the 
addition  of  water,  two  layers  are  formed,  the  upper,  which  is  waterVi 
containing  hydrochloric  acid,  together  with  the  excess  of  wood*spinf^ 
while  the  lower,  which  is  oily,  is  a  mixture  of  ohloromethylic  formiato 
(Vlly  809,)  and  terchloromethylic  acetate.     Perhaps  in  this  manner: 

CHn«0*  +  2C«HH)»  «  C<H«aO<  -f  C«H«aK)*  +  2HC!. 

With  alcohol,  (1)  and  (2)  react  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  except- 
ing that  in  this  case  the  oily  mixture  consists  of  chlorovinic  formiate  and 
terchlorovinic  acetate,  which  may  be  separated  by  distillation,  the  former 
passing  over  at  100*,  the  latter  between  1 60''  and  165°: 

C»C1»0*  +  2C<H«0«  =  C«H«C10*  +  CSH^a^O*  +  2HCL 

The  oily  mixtures  obtained  with  wood-spirit  and  with  alcohol,  differ  from 
one  another  in  this  respect:  that  the  product  obtained  with  woodnspirit 
yields  with  ammonia,  chloracetamide,  and  urethylane  (VII,  291),  while 
that  obtained  with  alcohol  yields  chloracetamide  and  urethajie  (Cloez). 

The  corresponding  componnd  of  the  metbylene-series  may  be  hiaerted  In  tldi  plaoe. 
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Ferchloromeihylio  Fonniate.   (^0lH)«=C*GPO,CH3io*. 

Oahours  (1846).  Qmpt.  rend.  23^  l(n\.  — N.Ann.  Chm.  Phy$.  19. 
252. 

PwcJUgr— i<<iin/bi^ei/ii%  ForwUat§  d€  Mtikyh  ptrehhri. 

Perfectly  anhydrous  znethylio  formiate  is  plaoed  in  a  bottle  filled  with 
dry  chlorine  gaa,  and  exposed  for  some  days  to  the  sun  (the  action 
though  yiolent  at  first  soon  diminishes  in  intensity),  till  after  about  14 
days,  the  colour  of  the  chlorine  no  longer  diminishes.  The  ]iauid,  which 
is  coloured  by  free  chlorine,  is  then  distilled,  the  portion  which  distils 
over  below  190%  collected  apart,  and  rectified  several  times,  the  more 
volatile  portion  being  each  time  collected. 

Transparent,  colourless,  ver^  thin  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*724  at  10% 
boiling  at  180°  to  181%  and  having  a  strong  pungent  odour,  like  that  of 
phosgene. 

When  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  through  a  tube  heated  to  between 
340°  and  350%  it  is  converted  almost  wholly  into  phoseene  gas,  with  which 
indeed  it  is  metameric.  —  Aqueous  ammonia  acts  violently  upon  it,  form- 
ing white,  nacreous  chloraoetamide  (containing  14*61  p.c.  G,  3 '24  H, 
and  65*11  CI,  besides  N  and  0),  and  sal-ammoniac.  [It  is  impossible 
to  express  this  decomposition  by  a  simple  equation,  unless  other  pro- 
ducts are  present;  if  the  nacreous  matter  is  really  chloraoetamide,  we 
have  here  an  instance  of  the  conversion  of  a  conjugated  compound  of 
the  methylene  series  into  a  compound  of  the  ethylene  series.]  —  Potash, 
even  when  hot  and  concentrated,  exerts  scarcely  an^  decomposing  action. 
Alcohol  decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  chlorovinic  formiate;  wood- 
spirit  and  fusel-oil  form  similar  products  (Cahours). 

Cahours. 

4C   24*0    ....     12*15     12-31 

4  a 141*6    ....     71*66    71*69 

4  O  32*0    ....     16*19    15*95 

H  ....  0-05 

C*C1<0< 197*6    ....  100*00    10000 


Bichlorovinic  Acetate.    (?H*C1«0*=C*H»0,C*HCP0*. 

Malagttti  (1839).  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  70,  367;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  32, 

38;  also  J.pr.  Chem,  18,  50. 
Lkblanc.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  10,  197;  abstr.  C<mvpU  rend.  17,  175; 

abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  32,  80. 

Siehloraeetie  Biker ^  Vinie  Biehhraeetate  g  Bichhrenigvineiier,  Bichlaremg^ 
diher.  Ether  acetique  biehioruri. 

Formation  (VIIT,  498).  When  acetic  ether  is  introduced  into  a 
bottle  filled  with  dry  chlorine  gas,  in  such  proportion  that  each  atom  of 
the  ether  shall  be  in  contact  with  more  than  8  At.  chlorine,  and  the 
action  allowed  to  go  on^  first  in  the  shade,  afterwards  in  continually 
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stronger  sunsliine  (snnshine  from  the  beginning  wonld  caoBe  an  explo- 
sion attended  with  deposition  of  charcoal),  the  several  chlorinated  ethers, 
continually  richer  in  chlorine,  mentioned  on  page  498,  vol.  VIII,  are 
successiyely  prodaced.  It  is,  however,  not  always  possible  to  obtain 
the  particular  compound  required,  the  compounas  C^HCrO^  and 
C^CPO^  being  the  only  ones  that  can  be  produced  with  certainty.  Other 
products  are  also  formed,  such  as  acetic  acid,  terchloracetic  acid  (which 
collects  in  crystals  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel),  hydrochloric  ether,  sesqui- 
chloride  of  carbon,  and  certain  oils,  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  The  less 
carefully  the  chlorine  has  been  dried,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  ter- 
chloracetic acid  and  other  products  soluble  in  water,  formed  (Leblanc). 
— ,When  all  moisture  was  excluded,  Cloez  obtained  no  sesquichloride  of 
carbon. 

Freparation.  Dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  (in  the  shade,  according  to 
Leblanc)  through  acetic  ether  cooled  from  without,  whereupon  a  large 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  evolved,  especiall;^  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  operation.  As  soon  as  the  action  of  the  chlorine  has  ceased,  the 
more  volatile  portions  of  the  resulting  oily  liquid  are  distilled  off,  till  thef 
residue  begins  to  turn  brown  at  about  llO^j  after  which  the  colourless 
acid,  and  fuming  liquid  is  quickly  washed  with  water  (if  it  stood  longer, 
it  would  dissolve  in  the  form  of  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acid),  and  dned 
in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  lime  (Malaguti,  Leblanc). 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1'301  at  12** 
(Mala^ti)j  I'dO  at  15^  (Leblanc).  Smells  something  like  acetic  acid, 
tastes  like  popper,  and  produces  irritation  in  the  throat  (Malaguti). 

Malaguti.  Leblanc 

8  C 480    ....    30-61     30-72    30-8 

6H 60     ....       3'83     3-98     4*1 

2  CI 70  8     ....     45-15     44*85 

4  0 32-0     ....     20-41     20-45 

C^H^CIW  156-8     ....  100-00    lOO'OO 

Decompositions.  1.  Bichlorovinic  acetate  becomes  coloured  at  110% 
and  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  (Malaguti).  —  2.  When  subjected  for 
some  time  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  very  bright  sunshine,  it  is  ulti- 
mately converted  into  CH^POS  part  of  which  compound  is  by  the  further 
action  of  the  clorine  transformed  into  C^Cl*  (Leblanc).  When  left  for 
several  days  under  water,  it  dissolves  completely  in  the  form  of  acetic 
and  hydrochloric  acid  (Malaguti)  : 

C8H«C1«0^  +  4H0  =  2C^H*0*  +  2HC1. 

4.  It  is  not  immediately  decomposed  by  aqueous  potash,  but  alco- 
holic potash  decomposes  it  instantly,  forming  acetate  of  potash  and  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  (Malaguti,  Leblanc)  : 

C8H«C1W  +  4K0  =  2C«H»K0<  +  2Ka. 
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Terchlorovinic  Acetate.   c«H»CPO*=C*H»0,(?CPO». 

Dumas   (1840).     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  7B,  85;  also  Ann.  Pharm.   32, 

112;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  17,  207. 
Fel.  Leblano.     N.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  10,  206. 
Malaguti.     N.Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  16,  2,  and  5%. 

Terehloraeetie  Ether ,  JVieMortiiigmnesier,  Cl/oretttyiaiiref  Aeikylosyd,  Biker 
ekhracetique. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  1.  Terchloraeetic  acid  is  distilled  with 
alcohol  and  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  distillate  mixed 
with  water,  which  precipitates  the  terchloraeetic  ether  in  the  form  of  an 
oil  (Damas).  Leblanc  farther  dries  the  ether  oyer  chloride  of  calciam; 
20  pts.  of  terchloraeetic  acid  yielded  him  14  to  15  pts.  of  the  other. — 
2.  Chloraldehyde  is  gradually  added  to  alcohol;  and  the  oily  ether  then 
precipitated  by  water,  washed  with  water,  and  dried  over  chloride  of 
calcium  (Malaguti) : 

c<a<02  +  OH«o2  .  c8H»a«o<  +  hoi. 

Properties.  Colourless  oil  (Dumas).  Sp.  gr.  1-367;  boils  constantly 
at  164°.  Vapour-density  =  6*64  (Leblanc).  Smells  like  peppermint 
(Dumas).     Has  a  pleasant  odour  (Malaguti). 


8  C 

,    48-0 

5-0 

,.  106-2 

..    320 

....    2510    .. 
....      2-62    .. 
....     55-55     .. 
....     16-73     .. 

Dumas. 

(I). 

26-19    .... 

2-80    .... 

54-36    .... 

16-65     .... 

Malagnti. 
(2). 

24-62 

2-64 

55-41 

17-33 

Leblanc. 
25-5 

5  H    

2-7 

3  CI   

66-4 

4  O 

15-4 

C«H»CI»0*.. 

..  191-2 

....  10000    .. 

100-00    .... 

100-00 

100-0 

Decompoeitions.  1.  Chlorine  g^  passed  througli  this  compound 
ether,  acts  strongly  upon  it  even  in  daylight,  and  at  100^  converts  it 
after   some   time  into  septichloracetio   ether  C^HCPO*   ( Leblanc ).  — 

2.  Aqueous  potash  decomposes  it,  forming  alcohol  and  terchloracetate  of 
potash  (Leblanc)  : 

C»H«C1'0*  +  HO,KO  -  C>H«0»  +  0*a»KCH  (Malaguti). 

3.  Aqueous  ammonia  ]poured  upon  the  ether  causes  it  to  solidify  in  half 
an  hour,  with  separation  of  alcohol,  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  chlorace- 
tamide  (Malaguti,  Cloez,  j^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  17,  303) : 

C»H«C1»0*  +  NH«  =  C*H«0«  +  C*NH2CI»0». 

In  ammoniacal  gas  the  ether  remains  unaltered  at  ordinary  temperatures; 
but  when  distilled  in  a  stream  of  the  gas,  it  likewise  yields  chloracetamide 
(Malaguti). 

Peculiar  Modification  of  Terchlorovinic  Acetate, 

When  dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  for  some  time  through  bichloracetic 
ether,  the  upper  part  of  the  retort  being  covered  with  black  paper,  so 
that  the  light  may  only  fall  upon  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  and  the  product 
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parified  in  the  same  manner  as  Malagnti  pnrifies  liis  bichloraoetio  ether, 
a  compound  ether  is  obtained  which  smells  and  tastes  like  bichloracetic 
ether,  and  consists  of  G^HH^IH)^  (see  the  above  analysis),  bat  is  not  decom- 
posed by  aqueons  potash  into  alcohol  and  terchloracetate  of  jpotash,  bat 
yields  with  that  reagent,  chloride  of  potassinm,  chlorinated,  deliqaescent 
potash-salts,  and  a  sweet,  oily  liquid  no  longer  decomposible  by  potash 
(Leblanc).     [Can  this  ether  be  (>C1»HK),OH*0»?1 


Quadrichlorovinic  Acetate,    c«H*Cl*0*=C*aH*0,C*CPO». 

Fbi..  Leblano  (1844).      iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  10,  212. 

Bichloracetic  ether  is  exposed  to  the  autumn  sun  in  bottles  filled  with 
dry  chlorine  gas,  and  the  product  parified  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Oil  of  sp.  gr.  1-485  at  25^ 

Decomposed  by  potash-ley  into  a  chlorinated  oil,  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, terchloracetate,  and  other  chloracetates  of  potash  (Leblano). 


8  0    

48-0 

....     21-28     ... 
....      1-77    ... 
....    62-76    ... 
....     14-19    ... 

I«eblazic. 
21-60 

4H  

4  ^1  ..«««...*.• 

4  O   

4-0 
...     141-6 
...      32-0 

2-02 

6309 

13-29 

C»HKJ1*0* 

...     225-6 

...  10000    ... 

100-00 

Quintichlorovinic  Acetate.    C«H»CI»0*=C*CPHK),C*C1W. 
Pel.  Leblano.    JV.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  10,  212. 

Produced,  like  the  preceding  compound,  if  the  liquid  be  heated  at  the 
same  time,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  gas  above  it  may  be  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  solar  rays. 

With  strong  potash  it  forms  the  same  decomposition-products  aa  the 
preceding  compound,  yielding  howeyer  a  larger  quantity  of  terchloracetate 
of  potash  (Leolanc). 


8  0 

3  H  

*48 

'   3 

....     18-46 
....      1-15 
....    6808 
....     12-31 

Leblanc. 

18-80 

1-35 

5  CI 

...«.    177 
32 

.......    67-40 

4  O  

12-45 

C8H»C1*0*    

260 

....  100-00 

10000 

Sextichlorovinic  Acetate.   c»H*Cl«0*=C*H*Cl»0,C*Cl»0». 

Leblakc.    If.  Ann,  Chim.  JPhys.  10,  212. 

Formed  when  the  preceding  compound  is  esposed  for  two  days  to  the 
sun  in  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine. 

Oily  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*698  at  23*5^  (Leblanc). 
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Leblanc 

8C 48-0     ....     16-31     16-1 

2H 20    ....      0-68 1-0 

6  a 212-4    ....    7214    73-0 

4  0 32-0    ....     10-87    9-9 

(?HKJ1«0*  294-4    ....  100-00    .. lOO'O 


Septichlorovinio  Acetate.    (?HOTO*=C*HClK),C<Cl>0». 

Prl.  Leblanc  (1843).    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  10,  206. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  Dry  chlorine  gaa  ib  passed  for  some 
time  through  ierchloracetio  ether,  bj  daylight  and  at  a  temperature 
gradually  rising  to  100^ 

Oily  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1-692  at  24*5*'. 

Leblanc. 
0%.       crystalline. 

8C 480    ....    14-60    14-7    ....    14-70 

H    1-0    ....      0-30    0-4    ....      0-49 

7  a   247-8    ....     75-37    74-5    ....     74-70 

4  0    320    ....      9-73    .......     10-4    ....     10-11 

C«HCFO<  ........    328-8    ....  10000    1000    ....  100-00 

Dry  chlorine  gas  passed  for  a  long  time  through  this  ether  at  110^ 
converts  it  into  perchlororinic  aectate. 
It  is  insoluble  In  water  (Leblanc). 

CryOalline  modification  of  SepHcMorovinic  AeeUUe* 

Preparation.  When  bichloracetio  ether  is  introduced  into  bottles 
filled  with  dry  chlorine  gas,  and  exposed  to  sunshine  for  some  months  in 
winter,  a  mixture  of  oil  and  crystals  is  formed.  The  bottles  are  rinsed 
with  water;  the  insoluble  portion  treated  with  a  quantity  of  vinio  ether 
just  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  crystals,  whereby  two  layers  of  liquid  are 
obtained,  the  lower  being  an  ethereal  solution,  and  the  upper  an  oil; 
these  two  liquids  are  separated  by  a  pipette;  the  ethereal  solution  left  to 
evaporate;  and  the  resulting  crystals,  still  contaminated  with  oil,  dried 
upon  blotting  paper. 

The  crystals  thus  obtained  are  rather  soft;  they  melt  at  100^,  and 
appear  to  be  incapable  of  volatilizing  without  decomposition.  They 
have  the  composition  above  given.  —  Tney  are  insoluble  in  water,  spar- 
inglv  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  of  ordinary  strength,  but  dissolve  very 
r^dily  in  ether  (Leblanc). 

Leblanc  did  not  sacoesd  mors  then  once  in  obtaining  these  cryatals. 


240  ethylene:  conjugated  compounds  of  chlokine-nuclei. 


Perchlorovinic  Acetate.   <ycaK)*=CKJl»0,C*Cl»OM 

Felix  Leblanc.    N.  Ann,  Chim.  I*hys.  10,  200;  abstr.  Ccmpt  rend. 

17,  1175;  abetr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  32,  80.  —  Compt  rend,  21,  925. 
Malagutl     Oompt  rend,  21,  445.  —  iT.  Ann,  Chim.  Phy9.  10,  57;  also 

J.  pr.  Chem,  37,  432. 
Cloez.    N,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  17,  304;  abstr.  Compt,  rend.  21,  874; 

abstr.  N.  J,  Fharm.  9,  15;  abstr.  J,  pr,  Chem.  37,  343. 

PercMorsseiffvinetter,  Perchlore$riffdther,  Ether  acetique  perchloric  Ether  per^ 
ehloraeetique.  —  Discovered  by  Leblanc  in  18 13. 

FormcUion  and  Preparation,  1.  To  replace  all  the  hydrogen  in  bi-  or 
terchlorovinic  acetate  by  chlorine,  requires  the  brightest  summer  sunshine 
and  a  heat  of  at  least  1 1 0°,  and  even  then  the  substitution  is  very  slo^. 
One  of  the  two  ethers  just  mentioned  is  introduced  into  a  tubulated  retort 
having  its  lower  part  immersed  in  a  concentrated  chloride  of  calcium 
bath  heated  ultimately  to  110°,  and  its  upper  part  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  passage  of  the  dry  chlorine  must  be  continued  for  at  least  100  hours 
to  convert  the  blchlorovinic  acetate  into  scptichlorovinic  acetate,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  latter  into  perchlorovinic  acetate  takes  place  only  in  the 
brightest  summer  sunshine,  and  very  slowly  even  then.  Even  before  the 
transformation  is  complete,  crystals  of  sesquiohloride  of  carbon  sublime, 
proceeding  from  the  further  decomposition  of  perchloracetic  ether  by 
chlorine;  but  the  passage  of  the  chlorine  must  be  still  continued  till  a 
sample  of  the  liquid  when  analyzed  is  no  longer  found  to  contain  hydrogen. 
Dry  carbonic  acid  gas  is  then  passed  through  the  liquid  to  free  it  from 
absorbed  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  ;•  the  perchloracetic  ether 
quickly  precipitated  therefrom  by  water,  and  quickly  washed  with  water 
to  remove  the  dissolved  terchloracetic  acid  proceeding  from  moisture  in 
the  chlorine  gas.  The  ether  is  then  separated  from  the  water  with  a 
pipette;  heated  for  a  few  minutes  to  100°,  whereby  it  loses  its  turbidity; 
then  drawn  off  clear  with  the  pipette;  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol 
and  hydrate  of  potash;  and  heated  in  a  retort  till  the  boiling  point  rises 
to  about  200°,  and  nearly  all  the  dissolved  Eesquichloride  of  carbon  is 
thereby  volatilized.  The  residue  in  the  retort  quickly  washed  with 
water  and  dried  in  vacuo  as  above,  yields  pure  perchlorovinic  acetate 
(Leblanc). 

2.  Perfectly  dr^  chlorine  gas  is  passed,  first  bv  diffused  daylight, 
afterwards  in  sunshine,  through  perfectly  pure  and  dry  acetic  ether  con- 
tained in  a  tubulated  retort;  the  liquid  then  introduced  into  large  bottles 
filled  with  dry  chlorine,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  (whereby  no  sesqui- 
chloride  of  carbon  is  formed);  a  large  quantity  of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas 
passed  through  it  to  remove  free  chlorine,  &c.;  and  the  liquid  finally 
distilled  in  a  retort  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  till  the  residue  becomes 
coloured  (Cloez).  By  this  distillation,  however,  as  afterwards  shown  by 
Malaguti,  part  of  the  perchlorovinic  acetate  is  converted  into  the  isomeric 
compound,  chloraldehyde. 

Properties,  Colourless  oil,  which  remains  liquid  at  a  few  degrees 
below  0°;  sp.  gr.  1'79  at  25°;  boils  at  245°,  but  is  partly  decomposed 
thereby  {vid,  in/,).     Has  a  strong  penetrating  odour  lixe  that  of  chloral, 
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and  a  barning  taste.  When  recently  prepared  and  quite  drj,  it  does  not 
redden  litmus,  or  produce  an  immediate  precipitate  in  a  silver-solution; 
but  after  a  few  minutes,  the  precipitate  appeard  (Leblanc). 

Leblanc. 

8C 48-e  ....  13-22  13-3  ....  13-4« 

H    ....  0-2  ....  0-03 

8  CI  283-2  ....  77-97  77-1  ....  77-67 

4  O    32-0  ....  8-81  9-4  ....  8*92 

C*a«0* 363-2     ....  JOO-OO    1000     ^.  100-00 

c  was  prepared  from  bicfaloracetic  ether,  b  from  terchlorscetic  ether. 

Decompositions.  1.  When  the  vapour  of  perchloracetic  ether  is  passed 
Ihrough  a  glass  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  glass  and  heated  to  400^,  a 
fuming  mixture  of  ucdecomposed  perchloracetic  ether  and  chloraldehjde 
is  obtained,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  increasing  at  each  repetition  of 
the  process  (Malaguti): 

c«ci«o<  -  2C*a*02. 

This  transformation  was  previously  suspected  by  Leblanc,  on  finding  that 
the  vapour-density  of  the  ether  determined  at  311^,  amounted  to  only 
9-9,  instead  of  12-5  which  is  its  calculated  value.  Part  of  the  ether  is, 
in  fact,  converted  into  chloral dehyde,  even  by  distillation.  If  the  ether 
preparod  by  (2),  which  has  therefore  been  already  once  distilled  (and 
therefore  already  contains  chloraldehyde;  be  distilled  a  second  time,  the 
boiling  point  rises  from  105*^  to  280%  and  the  more  volatile  portion,  which 
fir&t  passes  over,  consists  chiefly  of  chloraldehyde  (Cloez).  —  2.  Chlorine 
gas  passed  through  perchloracetic  ether  heated  to  120^  and  exposed  to 
the  sun,  produces  a  lari^e  quantity  of  sesquichloride  of  carbon  which 
sublimes.  Hence  the  chlorine  takes  the  place  of  oxygen  (Leblanc): 
C»C1»0<  +  4Cl  «  2C<C1«  +  40. 

[The  evolution  of  oxygen  remains  to  be  proved],  — 3.  Perchloracetic  ether  isgni- 
dctally  decomposed  in  contact  with  water,  and  therefore  also  in  moist  air, 
into  terchloracetic  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Leblanc): 

C^CIH)^  +  4H0  -  2CK:1»HCH  +  2HCI. 

4.  Strong  potash-solution  decomposes  it  almost  instantly  and  in  a  similar 
manner  (Leblanc): 

C^CIW  +  4KO  «  2C*Cl»KO^  +  2KC1. 

5.  It  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas,  and  immediately  solidifies  to  a  mixture  of 
chloracetamide  and  sal-ammoniac.  When  it  is  dropped  into  aqueous 
ammonia,  each  drop  hisses  like  red-hot  iron  falling  into  water,  evolving 
also  a  white  fume,  and  forming  chloracetamide  which  precipitates,  and 
aal-ammoniao  which  remains  in  solution  (Malaguti,  Cloez): 

C»C1«0<  +  4NH»  -  2C<NH»C1»0»  +  2NH^C1. 

€.  Alcohol  decomposes  perchloracetic  ether,  with  evolution  of  heat,  form- 
ing terchloracetic  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Malaguti): 
C«CI«0«  +  2C*H«Oa  «  2C"H»a>CH  +  2Ha. 

In  the  reactions  4,  5,  and  6,  perchloracetic  ether  agrees  exactly  with 
chloraldehyde  (Malaffuti). 

Oil  of  vitriol  neither  dissolves  this  ether  nor  colours  it  (Leblanc). 
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Ferchlorovinic  Oxalate.    C**CPW=2C*Cl«0,CH)«. 

Malaguti.  Ann.  Ckim.  Fhyi.  74t,  299;  also  Ann.  Fharm,  37,  C6;  also 
J.  pr.  Chem.  22,  199.  —  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  16,  46;  abetr.  J.  pr. 
Chem.  37,  430. 

Perchloroxalie  ether,  PereMoroxalrmeeier,  CkhraxaldiheTf  Ether  eh/oroxaligue. 
—  DisooTered  by  MalagQti  in  1840. 

Formation  and  Freparation.  Chlorine  acts  upon  oxalic  ether  onlj 
when  aided  bj  heat  and  light.  To  obtain  perchloroxalie  ether,  dry 
chlorine  fas  is  passed  through  oxalic  ether  contained  in  a  tubulated  retort 
which  is  heated  in  the  water-bath,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the 
sun.  After  an  hour  or  two,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  begins  to  escape,  and 
continues  daring  the  rest  of  the  process.  In  25  to  30  hours,  the  liquid 
becomes  syrupy,  and  deposits  crystals  of  perchloroxalie  ether,  from  which 
the  supernatant  liquid  must  be  decanted  as  often  as  they  collect  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  interrupt  the  passage  of  the  gas;  the  process  must  be 
continued  till  the  liauid  is  almost  wholly  converted  into  crystals.  The 
whole  mass  of  crystals  is  then  pressed  between  blotting  paper  till  they 
no  longer  make  the  paper  greasy;  the  mass  pulverized,  washed  on  a  filter 
of  Swedish  blotting  paper  with  acetic  ether,  till  the  liquid  which  runs 
through  no  longer  reddens  litmus  or  but  very  slightly;  the  residue  again 
pressed  between  paper;  again  washed,  &c.,  till  the  crystals  no  longer 
taste  sour.  To  free  them  from  the  paper-fibres  which  get  mixed  with 
them  during  these  several  processes,  0*3  or  0*4  grm.  of  the  crystals  is 
spread  out  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  platinum  crucible  having  a  diameter 
of  6  centim.;  the  crucible  placed  upon  a  metal  plate;  and  carefully  heated 
by  a  spirit-lamp  quickly  moved  about  under  the  plate,  so  that  the  ether 
may  melt  and  run  down  to  the  bottom^  while  the  paper-fibres  remain 
sticking  to  the  sides.  The  ether  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  crust,  which 
for  further  purification  is  placed  in  water  for  48  hours,  then  washed,  and 
Quickly  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  The  quantity  of  the  ether 
fused  in  one  operation  must  not  be  greater  than  that  above  stated;  other- 
wise the  paper-fibres  are  apt  to  char  and  impart  to  the  ether  a  sour  and 
disagreeable  odour,  so  that  it  wiU  require  to  be  washed  and  pressed  again. 
Even  with  0*3  grm.  a  certain  amount  of  decomposition  takes  place;  but 
the  layer  of  melted  liquid  being  very  thin,  the  greater  part  of  the 
decomposition-products  escape  in  the  form  of  a  dense  suffocating  vapour. 

Froperties.  Colourless,  fonr-sided  tables,  transparent  when  recently 
prepared,  but  opaque  after  being  kept  for  some  time.  Melts  at  144^  with 
incipient  decomposition.     Inodorous,  tasteless,  perfectly  neutral. 
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Decompositions.      1.    Perchloroxalie   ether  heated   in   a  distillatory 
apparatus,  is  resolved  between  280°  and  290°  into  a  mixture  of  carbonic 
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oxide  and  phosgene  gas — ^the  phosgene  predominating  at  first,  and  the 
carbonic  oxide  afterwards— and  a  transparent,  colourless  distillate,  con- 
sisting of  chloraldehyde  and  undecomposed  perch loroxalic  ether,  which, 
after  several  repetitions  of  the  distillation,  is  at  length  completely  resolved 
into  the  gaseous  mixture  and  chloraldehyde.  The  ether  undergoes  the 
same  decomposition  at  ordinary  temperatures,  when  kept  for  some  time 
even  in  a  sealed  glass  tube;  it  then  becomes  fuming,  and  acquires  the 
odour  of  phosgene: 

Ci5Cl»08  =  2C«CH02  +  2CaO  +  2CO. 

2.  Perchloroxalic  ether  exposed  to  damp  air,  beoomes  sour,  fuming, 
and  deliquescent.  —  3.  When  boiled  with  potash-ley,  it  dissolves,  gives 
off  a  sweet-smelling  vapour  and  a  small  quantity  of  chloroform,  and 
leaves  a  residue  of  oxalate,  terehloracetate,  and  formiate  of  potash,  toge? 
ther  with  chloride  of  potassium.  The  products  first  formed  are  oxalate 
of  potash,  terehloracetate  of  potash,  and  chloride  of  potassium: 

C13C1M08  +  8KO  =  OK'O*  +  2C<CPKCH  +  4KC1. 

But  the  excess  of  potash  decomposes  part  of  the  terehloracetate,  yielding 
chloroform  and  carbonate  of  potash: 

C^CPKCM  +  HO  +  KO  »  C^HCP  +  2(KO,CO«); 

and  afterwards  part  of  the  chloroform,  yielding  formiate  of  potash  and 
chloride  of  potassium: 

C?HC1«  +  4K0  «  (?HKCH  +  3Ka. 

4.  With  ammonia,  perchloroxalic  ether  forms  sal-ammoniac,  chlorox- 
ethamide,  another  amidogen  compound,  and  one  or  two  peculiar  ammo- 
niacal  salts.  Dry  ammoniacal  gas  passed  over  the  pulverized  ether  ia 
absorbed,  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  formation  of  a  white  fume,  a  white 
fibrous  and  laminated  sublimate,  a  yellowish  crystalline  crust,  and  a  dis- 
agreeably smelling  vapour.  When  the  mass  thus  produced  is  treated 
with  common  ether,  sal-amitioniae  remains  behind;  the  ethereal  solution 
yields  by  evaporation  crystals  of  chloroxethamide ;  the  mother-liquor, 
when  further  evaporated,  deposits  flat  grains  of  another  amide;  and  the 
mother-liquor  decanted  from  this,  leaves,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  a 
tolerably  copious  residue,  which,  under  the  microscope,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  mixture  of  grains,  prisms,  four-sided  tables,  and  amor- 
phous matter.  This  residue  gives  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash- 
hydrate,  a  result  which  cannot  be  due  to  the  presence  of  oxalate  or 
formiate  of  ammonia,  inasmuch  as  the  residue  is  completely  soluble  in 
ether,  and  its  aqueous  solution  gives  no  perceptible  turbidity  with  chloride 
of  calcium  or  nitrate  of  silver.  —  With  aqueous  ammonia,  lu  which  every 
drop  of  the  ether  makes  a  loud  hissing  noise,  the  same  products  are 
formed,  excepting  that  the  ouantity  of  chloroxethamide  produced  is  much 
less,  and  that  a  little  oxamide  is  rormed  which  falls  down  together  with 
the  chloroxethamide  as  a  white  powder. 

5,  With  alcohol,  perchloroxalic  ether  becomes  heated,  gives  off  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  often  mixed  with  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  vapour  of  hydrochloric  ether,  and  forms  a  pale  yellow  liquid, 
which,  on  the  addition  of  water,  deposits  a  pale  yellow,  oily  mixture  of 
chloroxethide  =  C^CFO^  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic  ether,  while 
chloroxalovinic,  terchloracetic,  oxalic  and  hydrochloric  acid  remain  in 
solution.  —  The  products  vary  according  to  the  temperature,  strength, 

R  2 
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and  qaantity  of  the  aloohoL  In  the  following  equation,  Malagati  sup- 
posee  that  all  the  above-named  acids  form  compound  ethers  with  the 
alcohol,  and  overlooks  the  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  the  chlor- 
oxaloyinic  acid  found  in  the  aqueous  solution: 

3C»a»08  +  14C*H«0«  =  8C*H*C1  +  CMH»0«  +  4C8H»CTO*  +  20^3*0?  +  14HO. 

hydrochloric      oxalic        terdiloraoedc  chlorozethide. 
ether.  ether.  ether. 

6.  Chloroxalovinic  ether  is  likewise  immediately  decomposed  hj 
wood- spirit,  acetone,  fusel-oil  and  oil  of  turpentine,  more  slowly  bj  vinic 
ether  and  acetic  ether,  and  very  slowly  by  acetate  of  methyl  (Malaguti). 
When  wood-spirit  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  perchloroxalic  ether,  as 
long  as  it  causes  any  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  and  water  added  after  cooling,  an  oily  mixture  of  chloromethylic 
formiate  and  methylic  oxalate  £gi11s  to  the  bottom.  (Gahours,  N.  Ann. 
Chim.  Phy$.  19,  842;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  40, 429.) 


Chloroxethide.    C^iW=C*Cl»0,CHy»? 

Malaguti  (1840).    Ann.  Chim,  Phya.  74,  308;  also  J.  pr,  Chem,  22, 
208, 

Chlorojpaihid,  Aeideehhntxalovmipie  mil^dr^  ChhroxiHde. 

When  perchloroxalic  «ther  is  added  to  alcohol,  and  water  added  to 
the  mixture,  chloroxethide,  contaminated  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic 
ether,  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  pale  yellow  oil.  This  oil  has  a 
sp.  gr.  of  1*3485  at  16*6°;  a  vinous  odour;  persistent  sweet  taste,  with 
bitter  after-taste;  and  does  not  redden  litmus,  excepting  after  exposure 
to  moist  air. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  which'  however  becomes  acid  by  contact  with 
it,  but  without  taking  up  hydrochloric  or  oxalic  acid.  It  dissolves  in 
cold  aqueous  fixed  alkalis,  forming  a  chloroxalovinate  of  the  alkali;  but 
at  a  boiling  heat  it  forms  an  alkaline  oxalate  and  a  metallic  chloride: 

C^d'Cy  +  KO  =  C^»KO»,C*0»j 
and 

C«Cl«<y  +  9KO  =  2C«K«0*  +  5KCL 

With  ammoniacal  gas  or  aqueous  ammonia  it  immediately  forms  pure 
crystalline  chloroxethamide: 

C«C1*0'  +  NH»  -  C8NH«Cl*0«  +  HO. 

It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  vinic  ether  (Malaguti). 

Malagnti. 

8C    r...      48-0    ....     17*08    17*06 

5  CI  177-0    ....     62-99    6259 

7  0    56-0     ....     19-93     20-35 

CKIH07 281-0    ....  100-00    100-00 
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Chloroxalovinic  Acid.    C»HC1W=CH3PH0»,C*0*- 

•  Malaguti  (1840).     Ann.  CHm.  Pkys.  74,  308;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  22, 
208. 

CklorweinosaUSure,  Chhroxahweinsdiitre,  Aeide  ehloroxaMnique,  Acide  chlor- 
oxSiique, 

Formation,  1.  In  the  decomposition  of  percbloroxalic  ether  by 
alcohol  (p.  243).  —  2.  When  chloroxethide  is  treated  with  cold  aqueous 
solution  of  fixed  alkadis.  —  3.  When  chloroxethamide  is  treated  with 
aqueous  ammonia: 

C8NH»C1»0»  +  2H0  -  NH»,C8HC1»0». 

I^repanUion,  By  placing  chloroxethamide  in  contact  with  aqueous 
ammonia  till  it  is  completely  dissolred,  and  eyaporating  in  vaeuoy 
crystallized  chloroxalovinate  of  ammonia  is  obtained.  This  salt  is 
dissolved  in  water;  the  solution  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  eva- 
poratedy  first  in  the  sand-bath,  afterwards  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  yitriol;  the 
chloroxalovinate  of  soda  extracted  from  the  residue  by  absolute  alcohol; 
the  soda  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  the  exact  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  required;  the  liquid  filtered;  any  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  that  it 
may  contain,  precipitated  by  baryta-water;  the  liquid  filtered  again; 
and  the  alcoholic  solution  of  chloroxalovinic  acid  evaporated  to  the 
crystallizing  point,  first  over  the  water-bath,  and  then  in  vacuo. 

Properties.  Colourless  needles,  which  melt  at  a  ^ntle  heat.  Has  a 
burning  taste,  and  forms  a  white  spot  on  the  tongue;  if  placed  for  a  while 
on  thefback  of  the  hand,  it  produces  violent  pain  and  a  white  spot  sur- 
rounded with  an  inflaped  ring. 

Malaguti. 

8  C  48     ....     16-55    16-26 

H  1     ....       0-35 

5  CI 177     ....     6103    60-20 

8  O  64     ....     22-07 

C8HC1»0». 290    ....  100-00 

Oxalovinic  acid  in  which  5H  are  replacpd  by  5CK 

Combinations,  The  acid  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water  and 
deliquesces  very  quickly  in  the  air. 

Chloroxalovinate  of  Ammonia,  —  Preparation  {vid.  sup.).  Crystalline; 
may  be  fused  without  decomposing;  tastes  very  bitter  and  pungent;  has 
a  faint  acid  reaction.  When  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  it  decomposes, 
without  evolving  ammonia,  and  gives  off  thick  vapours  smelling  of  acetic 
acid.  Deliquesces  and  turns  yellowish  in  the  air,  but  becomes  wnite  again 
when  dried  in  vacuo.     Soluble  in  alcohol. 
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8  C   

48 

.     15-63     .. 
..       4-56     .. 
1-30     .. 
..     57-66     .. 
..     20-85     .. 

Malaguti. 
15-68 

N  

4  H  

14     .. 

4     .. 

4-42 

1-39 

5  CI  

177    .. 

57-44 

8  O       

64     .. 

21-07 

NH*0,CK:F0,C<0«    307     ....  10000    10000 

The  acid  diBsolves  in  all  proportions  in  vinic  ether  and  in  alcohol 
(Malaguti). 

/.  Amidogen  Nuclei, 
Amidogen-nacleos  C^AdH'. 

Acetamide.    C*NH»0»=C*AdH»,o«. 

Dumas,  Malaguti  &  Lbblanc.  (1847.  )  Compt  rend.  25,  657. 

Prodaced  abandantlj  by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  upon  acetic 
ether: 

C«H«0*  +  NH»  «  C«NH*0*  -i-  C*H<0». 

White,  crystalline;  melts  at  78**,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  beautiful 
crystals;  boils  at  121°,  forming  a  diatomic  vapour. 

Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  readily  converts  it  into  water  and  cyanate 
of  methyl: 

C<NH*0*  «  C?H»,(?N  +  2H0. 

When  mixed  with  potassium,  it  gives  off  hydrogen  and  oarburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  without  forming  CH'KO',  and  leaves  potash  mixed  with 
cyanide  of  potassium  (Dumas,  Malaguti,  Leblanc). 

T  Ethylacetamide.    C«NH»0»=C*Ad|^^}o»=NJC*H'0». 

WuRTZ.     N,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  30,  491;  further:  Cmnpt.  rend.  36,  180; 
Chem,  Soc.  Qu.  J.  VII.  91. 

Formation  and  Preparation,    1.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  ethylamine 
on  acetic  ether: 

C'HW  +  C^H7N  -  (?NH»0«  +  C<H«02. 

Acetic  ether  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  ethylamine.  The  solution 
evaporated  first  over  the  water-bath,  and  then  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  gradually  condenses  to  a  syrupy  liquid  which  refuses  to  crystallise. 
•^  2.  By  the  action  of  cyanic  ether  on  glacial  acetic  acid,  carbonic  acid 
being  evolved  at  the  same  time: 

C^H^O*  +  C«NH»0«  =  C^NHW  +  2C0'. 
or 

^H*^}^'  +  C^h4^  ^  n'c^H»05  +  2CO». 
(     H 
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Properties.  Differs  from  acetamide  in  being  liquid,  but  less  volatile. 
Boils  at  about  200°,  and  distils,  almost  without  decomposition.  Caustic 
potash  decomposes  it,  yielding  ethjlamine  and  acetate  of  potash : 

(?NH»0»  +  2KO  «  C*H7N  +  C«IPIPO<. 

Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  decomposes  it  with  separation  of  carbon 
(WurU). 

f  Eihylodiacetamide. 

(Hi  (  C*H» 

C"NH»0*=0«=C*Ad    C*H»  yO»=N^C*H»0». 
ic*H'0*J  ic*H>0> 

WuRTZ.     Compt.  rend,  36,  180. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  cyanic  ether  on  anhydrous  acetic  acid: 
C*H»^}^  +  C<H».(?NO«  «  n|c<HH)«  +  2CO«. 

When  the  two  liquids,  in  about  equal  Tolumes,  are  enclosed  in  a  tube  of 
green  ehas^  the  tube  hermetically  sealed  and  heated  in  the  oil-bath  to 
180",  tne  reaction  takes  place  as  above,  carbonic  acid  being  set  free. 

The  formation  and  constitution  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  compounds  agree 
but  ill  with  the  nncleus-theorj.  The  supposition  that  acetamide  contains  1  At.  amidogen 
and  3  At.  hydrogen,  and  that  in  ethylacetamide  one  of  the  three  H-atoms  is  replaced  by 
ethyl,  and  in  ethylo-diacetamide,  one  is  replaced  by  ethyl  and  a  second  by  acetyl,  ii 
scarcely  tenable.  The  theory  which  agrees  best  with  their  mode  of  formation  is  that 
acetamide  is  ammonia  in  which  1  At.  U  is  replaced  by  the  radical  OH'O*  (othyl  or 


»N{      H 


acetyl)  aN<      H     ;  ethylacetamide  ia  ammonia  in  which  1  At.  H  is  replaced  by 

acetyl  and  another  by  ethyl;  and  ethylo-diacetamide,  is  ammonia  in  which  2  At  H  are 
replaced  by  acetyl  and  the  third  by  ethyl.  This  view  of  their  constitution  assimilates 
them  to  the  compound  ammonias,  ethylamine,  methylethylamine,  &c.  It  is  true  that 
they  do  not  exhibit  basic  reactions;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  contain 
the  chlorous  radical  C<aH)>.  f 


GlycocoL    C*NH*0*=C*AdH»,0*. 

Braconnot.     Ann.  CMnu  Fhys.  13,  114;  also  Schw.  29,  344;  also  QiU>, 

70,  390. 
BoussiNGAULT.     C<mipt.  rend,  7,  493;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  15,  453;  also 

Ann.  Pharm.  28,  80.  — iV^.  Ann.   Chim.   Phys.  1,  257;  also  Anr^ 

Pharm.  39,  304;  also  «/.  pr.  Chem.  24,  173. 
Mulder.    J,pr.  Chem.  16,  290;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  28,  79.  —  /.  pr. 

Chem.  38,  294. 
DfissAioNES.     Compt.  rend.  21,  1224;  also  H.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  17,  50 ; 

also  J.  pr,  Chem.  S7,  244;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  58, 322. 
Laurent.     Compt  rend,  22, 789. 
£.  N.  HoRSFORD.     Ann.  Pharm.  60,  1. 
Gerhardt.     ^.  J,  Phai^m,  11,  154. 

XrWmjiUv,  Leimzucker,  Qlyhokoll^  8ucr*  de  Gklaiine. 
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Oocurs  as  a  copula  in  hippuric  aoid  (Dtesaignes);  and  in  cholic  acid 
(Strecker). 

Formation.  Bj  tbe  action  of  snlphnric  aoid  on  gelatin  (Bneonnot); 
or  of  potash  on  gelatin  or  meat  (Mulder). 

PreparOition.  I.  A  mixture  of  I  pt.  pounded  glne,  and  2  pte.  oil  of 
vitriol,  is  set  aside  for  24  hours,  then  diluted  with  8  pts.  of  water;  the 
liqnid  kept  boiling  lor  5  hours,  the  water  being  renewed  as  it  evaporates; 
neutralized  with  chalk  afler  further  dilution;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated 
to  a  syrup.  This  syrupy  liquid  when  left  to  itself  for  some  time,  yields 
crjrstaJs,  wbieh  are  washed  with  weak  spirit,  pressed  between  linen,  and 
purified  by  crystallTzation  from  water  (Braconnot).  —  These  crystab 
are  still  contaminated  with  soluble  salts,  and  therefore  yield  from  2  to  II 
p.c.  of  ash.  They  must  therefore  be  boiled  for  some  time  with  milk  of 
baryta,  which  does  not  cause  any  evolution  of  ammonia;  the  baryta  pre- 
cipitated from  the  filtrate  bv  carefirl  addition  of  sulphuric  acid;  and  the 
liquid  filtered  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point,  which  is  very  soon 
attained  (Boussingauit).  —  Mulder  obtained,  by  Braoonnofs  process,  very 
little  glycocol,  but  a  large  quantity  of  leuciu. 

2»  Qlue  is  boiled  with  potash-ley,  which  causes  a  copious  evolution  of 
ammonia;  the  liquid  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid;  evaporated; 
separated  from  the  sulphate  of  potash,  which  cryatallizes  out;  again 
evaporated;  and  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol,  which  takes  np  the 
glycocol,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  leucin.  As  leucin  dissolves 
in  alcohol  much  more  readily  than  glycocol,  the  two  substances  are  easily 
separated.— The- iiuriftcation  is  easier  in  this  process  thiio  in  (1)  because  no  leucin 
is  formed  (according  to  Mulder,  a  8iiiiill>  quantity)  ;  the  glycocol  thus  obtained  also  leaves 
a  small  quantity  of  ash  :  milk  of  lime  may  be  used  instead  of  pola^-ley  (Boussingault). 

3.  Four  ounces  of  hippurie  acid  (prepared  by  Bensch^s  process),  is 
heated  in  a  flask,  of  1  litre  capacity,  with  16  oz.  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  till  it  dissolves;  the  heat  then  continued  half  an  hour  longer;  the 
liquor  diluted  with  water,  which  throws  down  heavy  oily  drops  of  fused 
benzoic  acid;  filtered,  when  sufficiently  cooled,  to  separate  the  benzoic 
acid,  which  has  then  for  the  most  part  crystallized  out;  the  benzoic  acid 
washed  with  water  as  long  as  the  water  thereby  acquires  a  sour  ta»te;  the 
fikrale  containing  hydrochlorate  of  glycocol,  together  with  hydrochloric 
and  benzoic  acid,  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  in  an  open  baain  on  the 
water-bath,  to  expel  the  free  acids;  water  then  added;  the  solution  again 
evaporated;  and  these  operations  repeated  till  the  residue  consists  of 
pure  hydrochlorate  of  glycocol.  This  salt  mixed  with  aaueous  ammonia 
sufficient  to  produce  an  alkaline  reaction,  then  mixed  with  absolute 
alcohol,  and  set  aside  for  some  time,  deposits  nearly  all  the  glycocol  as  a 
crystalline  powder,  while  sal-ammokniac,  together  with  a  trace  of  benzoic 
acid,  remains  in  solution.  The  crystaJliiie  powder  is  washed  on  the  filter 
with  absolute  alcohol,  till  the  liquid  which  runs  off  no  longer  produces 
turbidity  in  a  silver-solution    (Horsford). 

4.  Glycocol  is  likewise  obtained  by  boiling  cholic  acid  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  aqueous  alkalis  (Strecker). 

JPropetties.  Crystallizes  more  readily  than  common  sugar,  in  hard, 
colourless,  aggre^ted  tables,  which  crackle  between  the  teeth  (Braoon- 
not).       Large  prisms  and  rhombohedrons    (Mulder).      The  saturated 
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eolation  in  wafer  or  weak  spirit  yields  by  spontaneons  evaporation, 
cry  stab  of  the  oblique  prismatic  system  (Horsford).  Melts  more  easily 
than  common  sa^ar.  About  as  sweet  as  grape-sugar  (Braconnot); 
inodorous  and  very  sweet  (Mulder);  less  sweet  than  common  sugar 
(Horsford),'  slightly  sweet  and  leaves  an  unpleasant  after-taste.  (Bous- 
singault).  Neutral  to  vegetable  colours  (Mulder,  Horsford).  IT  Per* 
fectly  pure  glycocol,  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  reddens  litmus-paper 
distinctly  (Dessaignes,  Ann,  Fharm.  82,  237).  % —  Permanent  in  the  air 
(Mulder).  When  heated  with  strong  potash,  it  exhibits  a  magnificent 
fire-red  colour,  which  disappears  on  continuing  the  heat.  Even  in  small 
quantity,  it  prevents  the  precipitation  of  aqueous  sulphate  of  copper  by 
potash,  a  blue  mixture  being  in  fact  produced;  a  boiling  aqueous  solution 
of  glycocol  also  dissolves  oxide  of  copper,  forming  a  blue  solution,  and 
yields  needles  on  cooling  (Horsford). 

Boussingault.  Mulder.  Laurent.     Horsford« 

Cryttallized,  at  120°.         earlier.         later, 

4  C 24  ....     32-00    ...     33-85  ....     3418  ....     3211  ....     32-10  ....     81-98 

N    14  ....     18-67  ....     2000  ....     19-84  ....     18*73  ....     18-95  ...     1879 

5  H    5  ....       ft-67  ....       6-44    ...       6-49  ....       6  85  ....       6-66  ....       6-87 

4  0    32...     42  66...     39/1....     3949....     42-31....     4229....     42*36 

C^NH*0^       75  ....  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  10000  ....  10000  ....  100  00  ....  10000 

Mulder  supposes  that  the  first  sample  of  glycocol  which  he  analyzed 
and  from  which  he  deduced  the  formula  C^N'H^O^,  was  contaminated  with 
leucin;  the  same  was  perh:)ps  the  case  with  Boussingault's  glycocol, 
which  gare  the  formula  C"N*H»H)".  Gerhardt  {Precis,  2,  442)  first 
suggested  the  formula  C^NH'0^  which  was  soon  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  investigations  of  Dessaignes  upon  hippuric  acid,  and  subsequently  by 
the  analyses  of  Laurent^  Mulder  and  Horsford.  Mulder  however  doubles 
the  formula,  making  it  C^N'H^W.  Horsford  likewise  distinguishes  a 
hypothetical  anhydrous  glycocol  =  C^NH^O',  which  with  HO  forms  crys- 
tallized glycocol.  According  to  the  radical  theory,  this  supposition  is  so  far 
well  founded  that  1  At.  H.  in  glycocol  is  replaceable  by  1  At.  of  a  metal. 

The  rational  formula  OAdH',0^  is  improbable  for  this  reason:  that 
glycocol  gives  off  ammonia  only  when  boiled  with  very  strong  alkalis, 
and  that,  if  it  contains  40  outside  the  nucleus,  it  should  possess  more 
decided  acid  properties.  On  the  other  hand,  its  acid  nature  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fact  that  it  is  capable  of  combining  with  metallic  oxides, 
the  reaction  being  attended  with  formation  of  1  At.  water;  and  that  in 
combination  with  1  At.  of  another  acid,  it  forms  a  conjugated  acid  which 
according  to  Gerhard  t's  law  (p.  222)  saturates  1  At.  of  abase.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  glycocol  is  acetic  acid  C*H*0*  in  which  1  At»  H  is 
replaced  by  I  Ad.  —  Gerhardt  accordingly  regards  glycocol  as  the  amide 
of  a  bibasic  acid  =  C*H*0*: 

C<H^O«  +  NH»  =  C*H*NO^  +  2H0; 
just  as  oxamic  acid  is  produced  from  oxalic  acid : 

C^H»08  +  NH»  =  C<NHH)«  +  2H(). 

Decomposiiions,  1.  The  crystals  freed  from  adhering  moisture  by 
drying  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures,  do  not  undergo  any  further 
diminution  in  weight  at  130°  (Boussingault),  or  even  at  150°  (Horsford). 
By  dry  distillation  they  yield  an  ammoniacal  distillate  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  white  sublimate  (Braconnot).    At  178°  they  begin  to  melt,  then 
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deoompose,  with  Ibrmation  of  products  having  an  empjreamatic  animal 
odour,  and  leave  a  mass  of  tumefied  charooal  (Mulder).  —  At  170^,  the 
orjstaJfl  tarn  brown  at  the  lower  part  and  give  off  gas,  whilst  the  upper 
part  melts  and  crystallises  again  on  cooling;  at  190°,  partial  carbonization 
takes  place  (Horsford).  —  2.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  glycocoi  is 
separated  from  water  by  a  piece  of  bladder,  one  pohvr  wire  [whichi]  of  a 
4-pair  Bunsen's  battery  dipped  into  the  solution,  and  the  other  into  the 
water,  gas  is  evolyed  at  both  poles,  the  liquid  round  the  negative  pole 
acquires  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  that  around  the  positive  pole  an  acid 
xeaotion,  periiaps  from  formation  of  ammonia  and  fumaric  acid  [or  more 
probably  maleic  acid.]  (Horsford). 

3.  In  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  the  crystals  immediately  give  off 
water  and  h;^drochloric  acid,  and  are  converted  into  a  brown  resin  par- 
tially soluble  in  water.  The  brown,  strongly  acid  solution,  deposits  when 
filtered  large  crystals  which  have  not  been  further  examined.  —  The  same 
decomposition  is  produced  by  bromine  and  by  iodine  (Mulder). —  The 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  glycocoi  rapidly  absorbs  chlorine  gas,  with 
formation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  after  three  days*  passage  of  the  gas,  is 
converted  into  a  syrup  containing  a  pecnliar  acid;  bnt  even  after  the  gas 
has  been  passed  through  it  for  a  week,  a  portion  of  the  glycocoi  still 
remains  undecomposed  (Horsford). 

To  obtain  the  baryta-salt  of  this  peculiar  acid^  the  syrup  is  diluted 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water;  neutralized  with  ammonia;  precipitated 
by  chloride  of  barium;  and  the  precipitate  washed  a  little  with  water 
and  dried,  whereby  its  solubility  in  water  is  greatly  diminished. 
The  salt  thus  obtained  is  free  from  nitrogen,  and  contains  51*65  p.c. 
BaO,  13-08C,  1-98H,  and  33-380;  it  is  therefore  BaO,C*H»0*. 

4.  Nitric  acid  boiled  for  some  time  with  glycocoi  converts  it  into  the 
peculiar  acid  above  mentioned,  just  as  chlorine  does.  So  likewise  does 
hydrochloric  acid,  when  it  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  glycocoi  and 
chlorate  of  potash  added  frequently  in  small  quantities.  The  same  acid 
is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  permanganate  of  potash  (Horsford). 

5.  Oil  of  vitriol  blackens  glycocoi  when  heated  with  it  (Mulder).  — 
When  a  solution  of  glycocoi  in  dilnte  sulphuric  acid  is  evaporated  to  a 
syrup,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  the  liquid  again  evaporated,  &c.  &c., 
the  evaporated  mass  ultimately  solidifies  in  rhombic  prisms,  which  are 
permanent  in  the  air;  have  a  sour  taste,  and  give  off  ammonia  with 
potash  after  being  washed  with  alcohol  and  pulverized;  their  solution 
precipitates  chloride  of  barium  and  bichloride  of  platinum. «— These 
crystals  contain  12-87  p.c.  C,  14-51  N,  5*42  H,  2535  0  and  41-85  S0»; 
they  are  therefore  =  C*N'»ff°0S2S0>=NH*0,S0»,H0  +  C*NH*0*,S0«,».«. 
sulphate  of  ammonia  combined  with  sulphate  of  glycocoi.  Hence  1  At. 
glycocoi  probably  yields  1  At.  ammonia,  which  goes  to  form  the  double 
salt,  while  fumaric  [maleic]  acid  is  at  the  same  time  set  free.  —  When 
elycocol  is  heated  for  several  hours  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  water 
being  replaced  as  it  evaporates,  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
then  precipitated  by  oxide  of  l^kd,  and  the  rest  by  baryta- water,  —  the 
filtrate  concentrated,  first  by  evaporation,  then  over  oil  of  vitriol,  yields 
beautiful  rhombohedrous,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water; 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  give  off  ammonia  when  treated  with 
potash;  and,  in  the  state  of  concentrated  solution,  form  with  nitrate  of 
silver  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid;  with  chloride  of  calcium,  on 
addition  of  ammonia,  a  crystalline  precipitate ;  and  with  chloride  of 
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barium  a  precipitate  soluble  in  hydrooblorio  aoid,  whereas  the  salt,  after 
fusion  with  hydrate  of  potash  aud  supersaturation  with  hydrochloric 
acid^  throws  down  sulphate  of  baryta  from  chloride  of  barium.  The 
crystals  of  this  salt,  which  must  contain  a  coirjugated  sulphuric  acid, 
contain  14-86  p.c.  C,  15*28  N,  and  5-82  H  (Horsford).  [A»  the  other 
constituents  of  this  salt  were  not  determined,  Horsf«  rd's  supposition  that  it  is  NH^O, 
CU'O,  SO',  is  certainly  rather  presumptuous;  morecyet*  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
convinced  himself  that  the  salt  was  free  from  baryta.] 

6.  From  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate,  glycocol  throws  down  metallic 
mercury. 

7.  Very  strong  potash  heated  with  glycocol,  eyolves  ammoniacal  gas, 
and  produces  a  splendid  fire-red  colour  which  subsequently  disappears. 
Hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  solidified  mass  eliminates  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  oxalic  acid  appears  in  the  liquid  (Horsford).  [The  equation  given 
by  Horsford  for  this  reaction  assumes  the  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide,  an  dBTect  not  yet 
actually  observed ;  ought  not  formiate  of  potash  to  be  produced  ?  perhaps  according  to 
the  following  equation : 

2C*NH»0*  +  4KO  -  NH»  +  C-NK  +  C?HKCH  t   C*K^(y  +  6H]. 

The  fiery  colour  is  also  produced  when  glycocol  is  heated  with  hydrate  of 
baryta  or  oxide  of  lead.  Dilute  potash  and  baryta  water  do  not  g^yo  off 
ammonia  when  heated  with  glycocol  (Horsford). 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  exerts  no  decomposing  action  on  an  aqueous 
solution  of  glycocol,  even  after  a  long  time.  Glycocol  dissolved  in 
aqueous  pentasulphide  of  potassium,  and  mixed  with  alcohol,  yields  on 
evaporation  a  syrup,  and  afterwards  a  crystalline  mass,  not  yet  examined. 
(Horsford).  —  A  solution  of  fl:lycocol  is  not  thrown  into  a  state  of  fermen- 
tation by  yeast  (Braconnot).  V  According  to  Buchner,  however, 
(Ann,  Pharm,  78,  203),  glycocol  under  the  influence  of  a  ferment  and  in 
presence  of  an  alkali,  gives  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  is  resolved  into  a  number  of  products  of  simpler  con- 
stitution.   V 

Combinations.  —  Glycocol  dissolves  in  water,  but  not  in  much  greater 
quantity  than  sugar  of  milk,  and  separates  in  crusts  even  during  the 
evaporation  of  the  solution  (Braconnot).  It  dissolves  in  4'4  pts.  of  cold 
water  (Mulder);  in  43  (Horsford). 

SulphoMCcharie  Acid,  or  MonotutphaU  of  Glycocol.  —  The  solution  of 
75  pts.  (1  At.)  glycocol  in  49  pts.  (1  At.)  oil  of  vitriol  [and  water  1] 
crystallizes  to  the  last  drop,  in  thick,  highly  lustrous  prisms,  from  which 
the  glycocol  may  be  recovered  by  the  action  of  carbonate  of  lime  or 
carbonate  of  lead.  (Dessaignes.)  —  When  glycocol  is  dissolved  in  hot 
alcohol,  sulphuric  acid  added  by  drops  to  the  solution  when  cold,  and  the 
mixture  set  aside  for  a  few  da^s,  crystals  (a)  are  obtained,  =C^NH*O^SO% 
sometiknes  in  long  slender  prisms  with  right  terminal  faices,  sometimes  in 
tables  having  a  strong  lustre.  The  crystals  have  a  sour  taste;  are  per- 
manent in  the  air;  do  not  lose  weight  at  100'^;  dissolve  in  water  ana  in 
warm  aqueous  alcohol,  but  not  in  absolute  alcohol  or  in  ether.  —  Proceed- 
ing in  the  same  manner,  with  the  exception  of  heating  to  the  boiling 
point  after  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  crystals  h  =  C*NH*0^,SO 
are  sometimes  obtained  in  a  form  resembling  that  of  common  sulphate  of 
copper  (Horsford). 
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4  C 

Crystals  a, 
24 

....     22-65    .. 
....     ia-21     .. 
....       3-77     .. 
....     22-64     .. 
....     37-73     .. 

Horaford. 
22-41 

N    

4  H    

3  O 

14 

4 

24 

13-05 

6-56 

2101 

s(y^ 

40 

37-97 

4  C 

N     

106 

CrystaU  b. 

24 

14 

....  100-00     .. 

....     20-87 
....     12-17     .. 
....       4-35 
....     27-83 
....     34-78 

10000 

Horsford. 
12-37 

5  H     

5 

4  O 

32 

SO' 

40 

115 

....  10000 

The  large  quantity  of  hydrogen  obtained  in  a  renders  the  analysis  doubtful. 

Horsford  likewise  obtained  the  two  following  basic  compounds: 
BisuIphcUe  of  Glycccol.  —  The  crystals  contain  25-70  per  cent  of  C 
and  6  01  H,  and  therefore  consist  of  2C*NH»0*,S0*. 

Sesquibasic  Sufphate  of  GlycocoL  —  o.  The  crystals  contain  27*74  p.c. 
sulphuric  acid,  and  therefore  consist  of  2C*NH*0*,  C*NH*0«,2S0».  — 
/).  A  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  a  and  7  yields  crystals,  containing  25*65 
p.c.  sulphuric  acid  and  therefore  =2C*NH*0*,2SO',HO. —7.  A  solution 
of  glycocol  in  weak  spirit,  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  even  in  large  excess, 
deposits  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  long  rectangular  prisms  which  are  acid 
and  permanent  in  the  air  (Horsford). 


12  C 

Crystals  y  drie 

d  m  vacuo, 
72     ... 
42     .... 
17     .... 
112     .... 
80     .... 

22-29     .. 
1300     .. 
5-26     .. 
34-69     .. 
24-76     .. 

Horsford. 
..    .     22-58 

3N    .. 

13-31 

17  H    .. 

5-62 

14  0  .  . 

3403 

2  S0». 

24-46 

3C<NH*0<,2SO»,2HO... 

323     .... 

100-00    .. 

loaoo 

Uydrochloro-iaccharic  Acid,  or  Mono-hydrochlorcUe  of  Glycocol, — 
When  hippuric  acid  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  liquid  left  to  itself  till  the  benzoic  acid  has  separated  by  cooling,  and 
the  mother- liquor  decanted  and  evaporated,  long  prisms  are  obtained 
from  which  the  glycocol  may  be  separated  by  carbonate  of  lead.  (De8« 
saigncs).  The  mother-liquor  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  cooled,  deposits 
long  flat  prisms,  which,  when  washed  with  alcohol  after  the  mother-liquor 
has  been  decanted,  are  transparent  and  strongly  lustrous;  they  have  a 
sour  and  slightly  aatringent  taste;  are  not  chaneea  by  keeping  them  over 
oil  of  vitriol;  deliquesce  slowly  in  the  air;  and  dissolve  readily  in  water 
and  hydrated  alcohol,  but  sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol  (Horsford). 

Crystals  dried  over  oil  i(f  vitriol.  Horsford. 

4C 240     ....     21-54  21-20 

N 14-0     ....     12-57  12  57 

6H 60     ....       5-39  5-95 

4  0 320     ....     28-72  2834 

CI 35-4     ....     31-78  31-94 


C^NH*O^HCl ....     111-4     ....  10000 


100-00 
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According  to  Horsford^  there  are  certain  basic  compounds  to  be  noticed 
under  this  head  also. 

Dl-hydrochlorate  of  Glycocal,  —  a.  With  comparaJtwely  little  water,  — 
When  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  concentrated  aqneous  solution  of 
gljcocol,  and  then  a  quantity  of  alcohol  sufficient  to  produce  a  sliffht 
turbidity,  crystals  are  formed  which  increase  if  alcohol  be  repeatedly 
dropped  into  the  liquid ;  larger  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  slow  evapo- 
ration over  oil  of  vitriol.  —  Rhombic  prisms^  «:«'=87^;  of  acid  and 
sweet  taste;  permanent  in  the  air. 

fi.  With  more  water,  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  glycocol  in  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid  —  which  need  not  be  used  in  exactly  equivalent  pro- 
portion— and  leaving  the  solution  to  crystallize  (Horsford). 


CryMtaU  a, 
8  C   48-0     .. 

..     27-06     ... 
..     15-78     ... 
..       5-63     ... 
..     31-57     ... 
...     19-96     ... 

HonfonL 
27-59 

2  N  28-0     .. 

10  H  ., 10-0     .. 

7  O  56-0     . 

15-37 

5-52 

31-94 

CI  35-4     ., 

19-58 

C^NH»0*  +  C^NH^0»,HC1      177  4     . 

Cryttais  /3. 
.8  C   4«-0     .. 

..  100-00     ... 

..     25-75     ... 
...     15-02 
...       5-90     ... 
...     34-34 
...     18-99     ... 

100-00 

Honford. 
26-08 

2  N  28-0     ., 

11  H   110     . 

6-02 

8  O   64.0     . 

CI  35-4     . 

18-47 

2C<NH»0<,HC1 186-4     ....  100-00 

SesquUxuie  Hydrochlorate  of  Glycocol.  —  a.  With  comparatively  little 
water,  —  1.  An  aqueous  solution  of  glycocol  is  mixed  with  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liquid  set  aside  to  crystallise.  —  2.  Hydrochloric 
acid  gas  is  passed  to  saturation  over  heated  glycocol.  The  compound 
melts  between  150°  and  170°,  giving  off  water,  and  generally  assuming  a 
greenish  colour  due  to  partial  decomposition.  The  crystals  obtained  by 
^1}  contain  25*43  p.c.  chlorine,  and  the  mass  (2)  contains  25*72  p.c;  both 
are  therefore  =  2C*NH*0«,C*NH»0*,HC1. 

/3.  With  more  water.  —  Formed  in  some  cases  by  the  same  two  pro- 
cesses as  a;  the  crystals  contain  24*59,  and  the  fused  mass  obtained  by 
heating  the  glycocol  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  contains  24-23  p.c.  CL  Both 
are  therefore  =  C*NH*0»,2C*NH»0*,HC1  (Horsford). 

According  to  Mulder,  glycocol  dried  at  100°  absorbs  no  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  in  the  cold. 

Nitrosaccharic  Acid,  or  Nitrate  of  Glycocol,  —  Glycocol  dissolves 
without  effervescence  or  decomposition  of  any  kind,  in  dilute  nitric  acid 
either  cold  or  warm;  and  by  careful  evaporation  and  cooling,  a  crystalline 
mass  is  obtained  amounting  to  much  more  than  the  glycocol  used;  it 
must  be  pressed  between  paper  and  recrystallized  from  water  (Bracon- 
not.)  —  Transparent,  colourless,  flattened,  f&intly  striated  prisms,  like 
those  of  Glauber's  salt,  and  having  an  acid,  slightly  sweetish  taste 
(Braconnot).  —  In  most  cases,  large,  transparent,  rhombic  crystals  are 
obtained;  but  sometimes  the  aqueous  solution,  when  left  to  cool  quietly, 
does  not  crystallize  spontaneously,  but  on  agitation,  solidifies  instantly  to 
a  mass  of  needle-shaped  crystals  (Mulder).  —  A  solution  of  glycocol  in 
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nitrio  acid,  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol,  sometimes  yields  large  tables 
permanent  in  the  air,  and  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system, 
sometimes,  especially  if  the  liquid  has  been  heated,  needles  (Horsford). 

Crytiala  dried  <»  vaeud  omr  oU  qfvUriol 

ai  otndinary  Uaip»<Uure%,  Boiusingaalt.  Mulder.  Horsford. 

4C 2*  ....  17-39  17-32    18-33    17-49 

2N    2»  ....  20  29  20-20     20'51 

6  H    6  ....  4-35  4-53     4-31     4-70 

10  O    80  ....  57-97  ..  ^....  57-95     57-30 

C*MPO*,HO,NO*  138    ...  100*00    lOO'OO     100-00 

The  crystals  dried  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  vacuo  give  off  4*5  p.c. 
water  when  heated  to  110°  in  a  current  of  air  (Boussingault).  [6 '52  p.c. 
would  be  1  At.  water].  Heated  to  120''  with  an  excess  of  fixed  base, 
they  give  off  3*64  p.c.;  at  150%  they  lose  3  13  p.c.  more;  and  at  170°, 
636  p.c.  more;  on  the  whole,  therefore,  1303  p.c.  =  2  At.  water 
(Mulder.) 

Nitrosaccharic  acid  swells  up  strongly  when  heated,  and  detonates 
slightly,  giving  off  a  pungent  vapour  (Braconnot).  It  dissolves  in  water, 
but  not  in  alcohol,  not  even  when  the  alcohol  is  very  dilute  and  at  a 
boiling  heat.  The  salts  of  nitrosaccharic  acid  deflagrate  on  red-hot  coals 
like  nitre. 

IT  Basic  Nitrate  of  Glyoocol.  —  When  2  At.  glycocol  are  dissolved 
in  1  At.  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  liquid  evaporated,  a  viscid  residue  is 
left,  which  slowly  changes  to  a  crystalline  mass  resembling  nitrate  of 
urea.  The  crystals  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  contain  28*65  p.c.  NO*,HO; 
agreeing  with  the  formula  2ONH*0*,H0,N0«.  (Dessaignes,  N.  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys,  34,  143;  Ann,  Fharm.  82,  236.)     IT. 

Dry  glycocol  doe^  not  absorb  Ammomacal  gdt^  but  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia. 

Glyeoeol  with  Potaah.  —  A  solution  of  glycocol  in  dilute  potash, 
evaponled  to  a  syrup  over  the  water-bath,  yields  very  deliquescent 
needles,  which  must  be  quickly  washed  with  alcohol.  Their  alcoholic 
solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction. 

Glyeoeol  with  Chloride  of  Potasmmi,  —  The  aqueous  solution  of 
gljTOOcol  and  chloride  of  potassium,  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  to  a 
state  of  high  concentration,  becomes  filled  with  delicate  needles,  which 
quickly  become  moist  in  the  air,  and  contain  16-58  p.c.  C;  hence  their 
formula  is  C*NH*0»,KC1  (Horsford). 

Sulphosaceharate  of  Potash.  —  When  alcohol  is  added  to  an  aqueous 
mixture  of  glycocol  and  bisulphate  of  potash,  this  salt  is  precipitated  in 
translucent  prisms,  which,  after  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  contain  30*94 
p.c.  sulphuric  acid,  and  are  therefore  KO,2C^NHH)*,2SO'    (Horsford). 

NUrosaccharate  of  Potash.  —  Obtained  by  neutralizing  nitrosaccharic 
acid  with  potash  (Braconnot),  or  by  mixing  an  aqueous  solution  of 
glycocol  and  nitre  with  alcohol  (Horsford).  Needles  which  taste  like 
nitre,  have  a  &intly  sweet  after-taste,  and  deflagrate  on  growing  coals 
like  nitre  (Braconnot).  —  Braconnot  likewise  distinguishes  an  add  salt,  which 
also  crystallizes  in  needles. 
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Dried.  Bouasinganlt* 

KO  47-2  ....  28-23  27-83 

4C 240  ....  14-35  14*24 

2N 28-0  ....  16-75  16-61 

4  H 4-0  ....  2-39  2-50 

8  0, 64-0  ....  38-28  38-82 

C<NH*KO.N0*....  167-2     ....  100-00    100-00 

Glycocol  tniih  Chloride  q/'«9o€{wm.  —  Crystalliflefl  after  some  time  from 
a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  glycocol  and  common  salt  which  has 
heen  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol  (Hereford). 

Glycocol  vntk  Baryta.  —  When  glycocol  is  triturated  with  hydrate  of 
baryta,  a  semifluid  mass  is  obtained,  which,  on  being  mixed  with  water 
and  left  at  rest,  yields  after  a  while  crystals  of  this  compound  (Horsford). 

Glycocol  with  Chloiide  of  Barium,  —  A  solution  of  1  At.  chloride  of 
barium  and  1  At.  glycocol  in  hot  water,  yields  rhombic  prisms  on  cooling, 
and  flat  needles  by  precipitation  with  alcohol.  The  salt  is  bitter,  neutral 
and  permanent  in  the  air;  contains  55*34  p.c.  chloride  of  barium,  so  that 
its  formula  is  BaCl,C*NH*0*,HO  (Horsford). 

Nitrosaccharate  of  Baryta.  —  138  pts.  (1  At.)  of  nitrosacchario  acid 
dried  in  vacuo,  supersaturated  with  baryta-water,  and  then  freed  from 
excess  of  baryta  by  carbonic  acid  and  boiling,  retain  102  pts.  (nearly 
1;^  At.)  of  baryta  in  combination  (Mulder). 

IT  Glycocol  with  Lime,  —  Glycocol  boiled  for  some  time  with  carbonate 
of  lime  dissolves  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime  (Dessaignes).     IT 

Nitrosaccharate  of  Lim£.  —  Aqueous  nitrosacchario  acid  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  yields  on  evaporation  needle-shaped  crystals, 
which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  when 
thrown  on  red-hot  coals,  first  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallization,  and 
then  deflagrate  like  nitre  (Broconnot). 

^itrosaccharaie  of  Maffne»a.'^VnciyBiA\\ixah\e,  deliquescent;  when 
thrown  on  red-hot  coals,  it  intunkesces  strongly,  detonates  slightly^  and 
leaves  a  brown,  arborescent,  tumefied  resLdne  (Braconnot). 

Glycocol  with  Chromate  of  Potash  ?  —  An  aqueous  solution  of  glycocol 
and  bichromate  of  potash,  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol,  soon  yielda 
crystals,  which  even  when  left  in  the  liquid,  decompose  in  a  few  days^ 
with  separation  of  carbon  (Horsford). 

IT  Glycocol  with  Zinc-oxide,  —  Zinc-oxide  dissolves  readily  in  a  hot 
solution  of  glycocol,  and  the  liquid  on  cooling,  yields  laminar  crystals 
having  a  silky  lustre.  The  crystals  dried  in  the  air  contain  35*75  p.c. 
zinc-oxide;  the  formula  C*NH*0*,ZnO  requires  35*07  p.c.  (Dessaignes).  IT 

INUrotaccharate  of  Zinc.  — Zinc  dissolves  in  nitrosacchario  acid  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  forms  a  crystallizable  salt  (Braconnot). 

IT  Glycocol  with  Gadmic  Oxide.  —  Cadmio  oxide  forms  with  glycocol 
a  compound  very  much  like  that  which  glycocol  forms  with  zinc-oxide, 
and  containing  45-82  p.c.  CdO;  the  formula  C^NH^OSCdO  requires 
45*94  p.c.  (Dessaignes).     IT 
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Glycoool  tei^  Protoehloride  of  Tin,  —  Crystallizes  from  a  mixture  of 
the  saturated  aqueous  solutions  of  glyoocol  and  protoehloride  of  tiu 
(Horsford). 

Glycocol  with  Lead-oxide,  —  Gljcocol  mixed  with  excess  of  protoxide 
of  lead,  and  thoroughly  dried  hy  heat,  gives  off  12*5  p.c.  water  (Mulder). 
[12  p.c.  =  1  At.].  When  protoxide  of  lead  is  boiled  with  aqueous 
glycocol,  and  the  solution  filtered  and  evaporated  out  of  contact  of  air, 
oolourless  needles  are  obtained,  which,  after  drying  at  120°,  give  off  no 
more  water  at  150*^,  but  are  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid  (Boussinganlt). 
They  effloresce  in  vacuo  (Mulder).  Their  solution  has  an  alkaline 
reaction  (Boussingault).  When  the  filtrate  obtained  after  boiling 
aqueous  glycocol  with  lead-oxide  is  mixed  with  alcohol  till  it  begins  to 
be  turbid,  prisms  are  gradually  formed  resembling  cyanide  of  mercury, 
And  increasing  on  frequent  addition  of  alcohol  (Horsford), 

at  120°. 


PbO 

4  C 

112      ...     62-92 

24     ....     13-48 

64-93 

13-49 

ZZ      2-13 

64-90 

13-29 

N 

4  H 

14     ....       7-87 

4     ....       2-25 

7-78 

204 

3  O 

24     ....     13-48 

11-99 

PbO  .... 
4  C  

178     ....  100-00 

Crytfali  air^dried. 

112     .... 

24     .... 

59-90     

12-83     

7-49     

2-67     

17-11 

10000 

Horaford. 
.     57-«0 
.     1207 

N  

5  H  

!!!!!!".!!!!!"!!!"     5  .Z 

2-10 

4  O  

^ 32    .... 

C*NH*PbO  +  HO    187     ....  10000 

NUrotcKckarate  of  Lead,  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  lead-oxide  in 
nitrosacchario  acid  (Braconnot),  or  the  compound  of  lead>oxide  and 
glycocol  in  nitric  acid  (Boussingault). «—  The  compound  is  not  crystal- 
lizable,  but  gummy;  it  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  deflagrates  in  the  fire 
(Braconnot).  —  After  drying  at  130°,  it  contains  45*92  p.c.  lead-oxide 
(Mulder),  and  is  therefore  PbO,C*NH»0*,NO». 

Iron  behaves  with  nitrosaeoharic  acid  just  like  zinc  (Braconnot)- 
Glycocol  imparts  a  red-brown  colour  to  sesqaichloride  of  iron  (Mulder). 

Glycocol  with  Cupric  Oxide,  —  1.  Obtained  by  boiling  cupric  oxide 
continuously  with  aqueous  glycocor( Mulder).  The  greenish  blue  filtrate, 
when  cooled  after  sufficient  l>oiling,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  (Bous- 
singault); it  becomes  filled  with  delicate  needles  of  a  fine  blue  colour 
(Horsford).  —  2.  Hydrated  cupric  oxide  is  dissolved  in  aoueons  glycocol, 
and  the  crystals  separated  by  addition  of  alcohol  (Horsford).  —  3.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  and  glycocol  is  mixed,  first  with 
potash,  and  then  with  alcohol,  which  when  sufficiently  concentrated, 
precipitates  the  compound  completely  (Horsford).  The  crystals,  when 
heated  to  100'',  assume  green  and  violet  tints,  and  give  ofiT  8*04  p.c. 
(1  At.)  water  (Hor^ord).  They  give  off  water  at  120'',  and  afterwards 
no  more  below  140°  (Boussingault).  After  drying  at  100°,  they  give 
off  an  additional  334  p.c.  water  at  140°,  but  no  more  at  160°  (Mulder). 
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CuO  

4  C    

Anhydrous. 

40     .... 

24     .... 

37-74 
22-64 
13-21 
,      3-77 
22-64 

Mulder. 

at  160°. 

37-14 

22-83 

'Zl      3-86 

Boussingault. 
at  140°. 

37-60 

23-57 

13-92 

3-74 

21-17 

N  

4  H  

14     .... 

4     .... 

3  0   

24 

C^NH^CuO^ 106    .... 

Cryttals  dried  in  vac. 

CuO    

4C 

N    

5  H    

,  100-00    

at  ord.  temp. 

..     40     ....     34-78     

..     24     ....     20-87     

..     14     ....     12-17     

.       5     ....       4-35     

..     32     ....     27-83     

100-00 

Horsford. 
.     33-89 
.     21-10 
.     12-G5 

4-82 

4  O    ... 

27*54 

C^NH^CuO*  +  HO    

..   115     .. 

..  100-00     

.  100-00 

Glycocol  heated  with  acetate  of  copper  completely  expels  the  acetic  acid  (Des- 
saignes). 

Cupric  NUrosacckarate.  —  Cuprio  oxide  yields  with  nitrosacchario 
acid,  crystals  which  are  permanent  in  the  air  (Braconuot).  —  The  salt 
is  likewise  obtained  by  dissolving  the  compound  of  glycocol  and  cupric 
oxide  in  nitric  acid.  Azure- blue  needles,  which  turn  green,  and  give  off 
a  small  quantity  of  water  at  150^^  and  deflagrate  between  180°  and  182° 
(Boussingault). 


Crystals  dried  in  vac,  at  ord,  temp, 

2  CuO 80    .... 

4  C  24     .... 

2  N  28     .... 

6  H  6    .... 

10  O  .,  80     .... 


Boussingault. 

36-70    36-27 

11-01     11-04 

12-84     12-75 

2-75     2-89 

36-70     3705 


CuO  +  C*^H*CuO^NO»  +  2Aq   ....  218     ....  100-00    10000 

5*  Glycocol  toith  Mercuric  Oxide.  —  A  gently  heated  solution  of 
glycocol  rapidly  dissolves  mercuric  oxide,  and  the  solution  on  cooling, 
yields  an  aggregate  of  crystals,  which  become  opaque  when  dry.  When 
the  aqueous  solution  of  this  compound  is  heated  to  the  boiling  pointy 
carbonic  acid  is  evolved;  the  liquid  becomes  coloured;  mercury  is  reduced; 
and  a  number  of  decomposition-products  are  formed,  among  which  is 
formiate  of  ammonia  (Dessaignes^  AntK,  Pharm,  82,  235). 


HgO 

C<NH«0* 


Dried  in  vacuo. 

108    . 

75     . 


Dessaignes. 

69-02    58-98 

40-98     41-C8 


HgO,C^NH«0* 


183 


10000    10006  1[ 


Glycocol  unth  Silver-oxide.  —  Oxide  of  silver  dissolves  readily  in  hot 

X^ous  glycocol.  To  obtain  a  saturated  compound,  however,  the  two 
tances  must  be  digested  together  between  80°  and  100°  for  several 
hours,  the  liquid  then  boiled  for  a  few  seconds,  and  filtered  hot:  the 
transparent  crystalline  grains  thereby  obtained  are  dried  at  110°  in  a 
current  of  dry  air  (Boussingault).  —  An  aqueous  solution  of  glycocol 
boiled  with  oxide  of  silver,  and  then  mixed  with  alcohol,  yields  nodular 
crystals,  which  blacken  when  exposed  to  light  (Horsford). 

VOL.    IX.  8 
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Dried  o^  110**.  Boossingaolt.  Boussinganlt  b» 

AgO 116  ....  63-74  63-75     54  30 

4C 24  ....  1319  13-66     17-15 

N 14  ....  7-69  807    1013 

4H 4  ....  2-20  2-21     2*74 

3  0 24  ....  13-18  12-31     15'68 

C^NH^AgO*  182     ....  10000     10000     10000 

If  the  aqaeous  solution  of  glycocol  be  not  completely  saturated  with  oxide  of  silver, 
the  mother-liquor  decanted  from  the  resulting  crystals  and  evaporated  in  tracuo,  yields 
a  granular  mass  much  more  soluble  than  the  normal  compound.  It  has  the  composi- 
tion given  under  b  in  the  preceding  table  and  contains  3  At«  silver-oxide  to  4  At. 
glycocol  (Boussingault). 

NUroioccharate  of  Silver,  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  of  silver  in 
nitrosaccbaric  acid,  or  the  compound  of  that  oxide  with  glycocol  in  nitric 
acid,  or  glycocol  in  aqueotis  nitrate  of  s'lver.  Beautiful  needles,  which 
quickly  blacken  when  exposed  to  light;  they  do  not  detonate  when 
heated  alone  (Boussingault).  The  crystals  detonate  strongly  when 
heated;  they  absorb  moisture  when  exposed  to  the  air  (Horsford). 


Ago 

4  C 

Ctygials 

116     . 

24     . 

28     . 

4     . 

64     . 

..     49-15 
..     1017 
...     11-86 
..       1-70 
...     2712 

Boussingault. 

48-60     

lOOS     

11-83 

1-86     

27-63 

Horsford. 
...     49-83 
10*19 

2N 

4  H 

2-22 

8  O 

C^NH^Ag 

OSNO»  

236     . 

..  100-00 

10000 

Glycocol  with  Bichlorule  of  Platinum,  —  A  concentrated  solution  of 
bichloride  of  platinum  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  an  aqueoas 
solution  of  glycocol,  and  absolute  alcohol  added  by  drops,  whereupon  the 
mixture  becomes  turbid  and  desposits  crystals; — or  the  liquid,  without 
addition  of  alcohol,  is  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  Cherry- 
coloured  prisms  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  give  off  water  and  become 
lighter  coloured  on  the  surface.  They  contain  33*03  p.c.  platinum,  and 
therefore  consist  of  PtCP,C*NH*0*  +  HO.  (Horsford).  [Or,  rather, 
PtCP,  C*NH»0*  +  6H0.] 

Glycocol  is  insoluble  in  absolute  Alcoholy  even  at  a  boiling  heat,  but 
dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  hydrated  alcohol  (Braconnot).  It 
dissolves  in  930^  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*828;  the  boiling  saturated 
solution  becomes  turbid  on  cooling  (Mulder).  It  does  not  dissolve  in 
ether  (Mulder).  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether 
(Horsford). 

It  forms  a  compound  which  may  be  regarded  as  sulphosaccharate  of 
ethyl,  C*H»0,  ON  IPO*,  SO',  and  contains  1727  pc.  sulphuric  acid  pre- 
cipitable  by  chloride  of  barium  (Horsford).  [The  formula,  to  agree 
with  the  analysis,  must  be  C*H»0,  2C*NH*0S  SO».J 

Aceto-mccharic  Add,  When  alcohol  is  added  to  a  solution  of  dycocol 
in  acetic  acid  till  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  crystals  are  produced  which 
increase  if  alcohol  be  frequently  added  in  small  quantities;  the  solution 
may  also  be  rapidly  precipitated  by  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  the 
precipitate  recrystallised  from  water  (Horsford), 
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Cr$9taU.  Honford. 

8  C 48    ....    S3*33     4..    83-33 

N  14     ....      9-73 

10  H  10    ....      6-94     7-67 

9  O  ;...     72     ....     5000 

C^NH«0^,<>HK)<  +  Aq ....  144    ....  10000 

Oxalo-saccharic  Add.  —  By  boiling  hipparic  acid  with  conoenlrated 
oxalic  acid,  and  leaving  the  mixture  to  cool,  crystals  of  benzoic  acid  are 
obtained,  and  a  mother-liquor  which  yields  beautiful  prisms  of  oxaio- 
saccharic  acid  (Dessaignes).  A  solutiou  of  glycocol  in  aquepus  o.valio 
acid  yields  by  evaporation  a  radiated  crystalline  mass  resembling  Wavel- 
lite;  by  gradually  adding  alcohol  to  the  solution,  beautiful  crystals  are 
obtained,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  contain  82*02  p.o.  C; 
therefore  =  2C*NH»0*,C*0'  (Horsford). 


/3.  Amidogen-nucleus  C*AdHO*. 

Oxamic  Acid.   c*NHW=OAdHO»,o*. 

Balariy.     I^.  Ann,  Ckim.  Phyt.  4,  93;  also  Ann.  Pharm,  43,  196;  also 
J,  pr.  Chem.  25,  84. 

Oxaminiduref  Aeide  oxamique.  —  Discovered  by  Bakrd  in  1842. 

Formation  (p.  123). 

Preparation,  Dehydrated  acid  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  carefully 
heated  to  incipient  fusion  in  a  tubulated  retorted  placed  on  the  oil-bath; 
the  melted  portion  mixed  with  that  which  is  still  solid,  by  means 
of  a  rod  inserted  through  the  tubulure,  in  order  to  diffuse  the  heat 
more  uniformly,  till  the  whole  softens  to  a  nearly  fluid  mass,  which,  as 
the  action  goes  on,  becomes  pasty  and  swells  up  very  much.  As  soon  as 
the  frothing  ceases,  and,  in  place  of  an  acid  distillate  which  gives  off  no 
ammonia  when  treated  with  potash,  hydrocyanate  and  carl)onate  of 
ammonia  begin  to  pass  over,  and  produce  an  effervescence  on  coming  in 
contact  with  the  acid  distillate,  the  distillation  must  be  interrupted,  and 
the  residual  porous  mass — which  is  vellowish  if  the  mixture  has  been 
carefully  heated,  but  red-brown  if  the  heat  has  been  too  quickly  applie<I — 
is  treated  with  cold  water,  which  dissolves  the  oxamic  acid,  and  sometimes 
also  a  small  quantity  of  undecomposed  acid  oxalate  of  ammonia,  leaving 
some  coloured  oxamide  nndissolved. 

To  obtain  the  acid  in  a  state  of  greater  purity,  the  following  processes 
may  be  adopted: 

1.  The  preceding  cold  aqueous  solution  is  neutralized  with  ammonia; 
crystallized  oxamate  of  ammonia  obtained  from  it  by  evaporation  and 
cooling;  this  salt  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  hot 
water ;  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  added;  and  the  liquid 
quickly  cooled,  whereby  the  oxamic  acid  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder.  —  2.  The  solution  neutralised  with  ammonia  is  precipi- 
tated with  a  saturated  solution  of  a  baryta-salt,  the  crystalline  precipi- 
tate purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water  (digesting  it  with  animal 
charcoal  if  it  be  coloured)  and  crystallization;  U)e  crystals  decomposed 

•  2 
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by  an  equivalent  qnantitj  of  yery  dHaie  sulpburio  aoid;  and  the  filtrai 
gently  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point.  —  3.  Dry  hydrochloric  a«i(i 
gas  is  passed  in  excess  over  dry  and  gently  heated  oxamate  of  silver, 
whereupon  decomposition  takes  place,  attended  with  great  evolution  of 
heat.  The  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  expelled  by  a  dry  current 
of  air;  the  residue  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol  and  filtered  from  chloride 
of  silver;  and  the  acid  obtained  by  evaporating  the  filtrate,  in  the  form 
of  a  colourless  powder.  If  too  much  heat  is  applied  in  decomposing  the 
silver-salt,  the  acid  has  a  yellowish  colour. 

Properties,     White,  crystalline,  granular  : 

Balard. 

4  C  24     ....     26-97     261 

N  14     ....     15-73     16-6 

3  H  3     ....       3-37     3  9 

6  O  48     ....     53-93     53-4 


C*NH«0« 89     ....  100-00    lOO'O 

The  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid  is  C^NH'O'. 

Oxamic  acid  is  reconverted,  by  boiling  its  aqueous  solution,  into 
acid  oxalate  of  ammonia: 

C*NH»0«  +  2HO  =  C^CNHSH)©". 
CiymhinatMns,    The  acid  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  water. 

Oxamate  of  Ammonia,  —  By  boiling  the  baryta-salt  with  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  evaporating  the  filtrate,  and  leav- 
ing it  to  cool,  the  ammonia-salt  is  obtained  in  small  prisms  arranged  in 
stellate  groups: 

Crystal.  Balard. 

4  C  24     ....     22-64     22-3 

2  N  28     ....     26-42     26-5 

6  H 6     ....       5-66     5-8 

6  O  48     ....     45-28     45*4 

C\NH2,NH^0*)CH=CXAd,AIn,0«)0<      106     ....  100-00    1000 

Oxamate  of  £art/ta.  —  The  cold  aqueous  solution  of  the  residue 
obtained  in  distilling  acid  oxalate  of  ammonia,  after  neutralization  with 
ammonia,  precipitates  concentrated  solutions  of  baryta-salts,  but  gives  no 
precipitate  with  dilute  solutions,  (p.  259,  2.)  The  crystalline  precipitate  is 
purified  by  recrystallization  from  warm  water.  The  salt  heated  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  gives  ofi*  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  gases  in  equal 
volumes,  and  leaves  ammonia  in  the  residue.  The  salt  heated  to  150''  in 
a  dry  current  of  air  gives  off  15*45  p.c.  water. 

Cryttallized.  Balard. 

BaO 766  ....  3998    41*66 

4  C 24  0  ....  12-53 

N 140  ....       7*31 

2H 2-0  ....       1-04 

6  0 48-0  ....  2506 

3Aq    270  ....  1409     14*87 

OAdBaO*,0<-»-3Aq  ....  191*6    ....  100-00 
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Oxamate  of  Lime,  —  With  lime-salts  also,  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
acid  neutralized  with  ammonia  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate,  but  only 
when  the  solutions  are  tolerably  concentrated.  If  the  solution  still  con- 
tains undecomposed  acid  oxalate  of  ammonia,  the  precipitate  becomes 
contaminated  with  oxalate  of  lime,  which  however  remains  behind  when 
the  oxamate  of  lime  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

Oxamate  of  Silver,  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  with 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  ammonia  or  baryta-salt.  The  copious, 
translucent,  gelatinous  magma  soon  becomes  opaque;  it  dissolves  on 
heating  the  liquid,  and  the  salt  separates  again  on  cooling  in  white,  silky 
needles.  These  crystals  blacken  when  exposed  to  light,  becoming  coated 
with  metal;  the  same  effect  takes  places  at  150^,  at  which  temperature 
no  water  is  given  off  (Balard). 


4  C  

Cfrystallized. 
24     .. 

..     12-26     ... 
..       714     ... 
1-02     ... 
..     5510     ... 
..     24-49     ... 

Balard. 
12-23 

N 

2  H  

14     .. 

2     .. 

7-29 

1-17 

Ag 

6  0 

108     .. 

48     .. 

54-99 

24-32 

C«(AdAgO«)0*    ....     196    ....  10000    100  00 

f  Methyloxamic  Acid.    C«NH»0«=C*N(H*Me)0«. 

WuBTZ.    iV.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  30,  465. 

Acid  oxalate  of  methylamine  heated  to  160^  is  resolved  into  2  At. 
water,  and  1  At  methyloxamic  acid  (p.172): 

0(H,(?H«N)0»  -  C«NH*0«  +  2HO. 

The  methyloxamic  acid  partly  remains  in  the  body  of  the  retort,  and 
partly  volatilizes,  sometimes  forming  a  crystalline  sublimate  in  the  neck. 
The  quantity  obtained  is  however  but  small,  because  the  greater  portion 
of  the  acid  salt  is  resolved  by  the  heat  into  water,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic 
oxide  and  neutral  oxalate  ot  methylamine,  and  the  latter  is  subsequently 
converted  into  methyloxamide  (p.  265).  As  soon  as  this  product  appears, 
it  is  best  to  interrupt  the  operation,  and  treat  the  residue  with  a  little 
free  oxalic  acid. 

The  distilled  product  and  the  residue  must  then  be  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  the  solution  saturated  with  chalk,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  yields 
on  cooling  a  mixture  of  crystals  of  methyloxamide  and  methyloxamate  of 
lime,  the  former  of  which  may  be  easily  volatilized  by  heat,  while  the 
latter  remain  unaltered.  They  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  them  in 
hot  water  and  reorystallizing: 

Lime-ialt,  Wurti. 

6  C     36     ....     29-50     29*26 

4  H 4     ....       3-27 

N 14     ....     n-47 

Ca    20     ....     16-39     10-43 

6  0 48     ....     39-37 

C*N(H,C?H»,Ca)0«  122     ....  lOOOO 
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{H*  1       . 
r€t{$  ( ^*f  IS  obtained  in  a  similar 

manner  by  mixing  neutral  oxalate  of  ethylamine  with  excess  of  oxalio 
acid^  and  fusing  the  acid  oxalate  in  the  oil- bath  at  180°: 

C<(H,C^H«N)08  -  C8NH70«  +  2H0. 

The  quantity  obtained  is  but  small  (Wurtz,  J^.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhy$,  30, 
490).  IT 

7.  Amidogen-nucleus  OAdH)'. 

Oxamide.    c*N»H*0*=C*Ad«o«,o». 

Baithof.    Schw.  19,  dl0, 

Ddmas.    Ann.  Ckim.  Fhys.  44,  129;  also  J.  Chim,  mH.  6,  401;  also 

Sckw.  61,  82;  also  Pogg.  19,  474.  —  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  54,  240. 
0.  Henry  &  Plisson.     Ami.  Chim.  Phys.  46,  190;  also  J.  Pharm.  17, 

177;  abstr.  Schw.  62,  168. 
LiEBiG.    Ann.  Pharm.  9,  11  &  129;  also  Pogg.  39,  331  &  359. 
MoHR.    Ann.  Fharm.  38,  327. 

Pelouzb.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  79,  104;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  25,  486. 
Malaouti.     Compt.  rend.  22,  852. 

This  compound  was  first  obtained  hj  Bauhof  in  1817,  on. mixing 
oxalic  ether  with  aqueous  ammonia;  but  it  was  regarded  as  a  compound 
of  oxalic  ether  with  alcohol,  till  Liebig,  in  1 834,  showed  it  to  be  identical 
with  the  oxamide  which  Dumas  had  obtained  in  1 830,  by  distillation  of 
oxalate  of  ammonia. 

Formaivm.  1.  By  the  decomposition  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  at  hirb 
temperatures  (Dumas,  p.  122).  If  the  heat  be  interrupted  before  the 
volatilization  is  complete,  oxamide  is  found  in  the  residue;  it  is  there- 
fore produced  before  sublimation  (Mohr).  —  2.  By  mixing  aqueous 
ammonia  with  oxalic  ether  (Bauhof,  p.  180).  A  copious  white  precipi- 
tate is  immediately  formed;  if  however  the  oxalic  ether  has  been  pre- 
viously mixed  with  alcohol,  the  formation  of  the  precipitate  does  not 
take  place  for  some  seconds  (Bauhof).  A  solution  of  oxalic  ether 
in  vinic  ether  likewise  forms  this  precipitate  with  aqueous  ammonia 
(Liebig). —  3.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
(Playfair,  VIII.  125.) 

Preparation.  —  When  normal  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  subjected  to  dry 
distillation  till  the  residue  disappears,  oxamide  is  obtained,  partly  sub- 
limed in  the  neck  of  the  retort  together  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  partly 
floating  in  flakes  in  the  watery  distillate.  The  whole  is  suspended  in 
water,  and  the  oxamide,  amounting  to  4  or  5  per  cent  of  the  ammonia-salt, 
collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  water  (Dumas).  —  The  compound 
may  also  be  obtained  by  neutralizing  binoxalate  of  potash  with  ammonia; 
adding  sulphate  or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia;  evaporating  to  dryness; 
distilling;  and  washing  the  sublimate  with  water  to  free  it  from  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  100  pts.  of  salt  of  sorrel,  neutralized  with  ammonia  and 
mixed  with  60  pts.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  yield  8*25  pts.  of  oxamide, 
the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  being  left  behind  in  the  form  of  sulphate 
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of  potash.  100  pis.  salt  of  sorrel  distilled  with  50  pts.  of  sal-ammoniao 
(in  which  case  the  neutralization  with  ammonia  may  be  dispensed  with, 
because  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  driven  off),  yield,  first  water,  then 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  oxamitle  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  5' 52 
pts.  of  sublimed  oxamide;  the  partially  decomposed  carbonaceous  residue, 
washed  with  water  and  sublimed  a^ain,  yields  a  little  more  oxamide 
coloured  brown  by  empyreumatic  oil  (Mohr). 

2.  Aqueous  ammonia  is  mixed  with  oxalic  ether,  either  pure  or 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  precipitated  oxamide  purified  with  water 
and  alcohol  (Bauhof,  Liebig).  —  Or  the  distillat-e  obtained  from  1  pt. 
salt  of  sorrel,  1  pt.  alcohol,  and  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  may  be  immediately 
shaken  up  with  aqueous  ammonia.  The  clear  mixture  becomes  heated, 
and  deposits  oxamide,  which  must  be  washed,  first  with  water  and  then 
with  alcohol,  to  remoye  sulphovinate  of  wine-oil  which  adheres  to  the 
oxamide  and  imparts  to  it  a  faint  ethereal  odour  (Liebig). 

Properties,  White,  loose  powder,  soft  to  the  touch  (Bauhof),  White, 
confusedly  crystallized  laminsB  or  granular  powder  (Dumas).  Some- 
times coloured  yellowish  or  brownish  in  parts  by  a  substance  resembling 
paracyanogen  (Dumas).  —  By  gentle  heating  m  an  open  test-tube,  it 
may  be  sublimed  without  decorapostion,  in  indistinct  crystals  or  as  a 
white  powder  (Dumas,  Liebig).  When  heated  in  a  retort,  it  melts 
partially,  boils,  and  sublimes  undecomposed  in  part  only  (Dumas), 
Inodorous,  tasteless  and  neutral  (Bauhof,  Diimas). 


Dumas. 

Liebig. 

Varrentrapp 

at  100^ 

(1).               (2). 

(2). 

&WilL 

4  C 

24    ....    27-27     .... 

26-95    ....    26-9     ... 

27-27 

2N    .... 

28     ....    31-82    .... 

....    3167     ....    31-9    ... 

31-58 

3I-; 

4H    .... 

4     ....       4-55     .... 

4-59     ....      4-5     ... 

462 

4  O 

32     ....    36-36    ... 

36-79     ....    36-7    ... 

36-53 

C*Ad*0* 

88     ....  100-00     ... 

10000     ....  1000    .. 

100-00 

Decompositions.  1.  Oxamide  heated  in  a  retort,  melts  and  boils,  but 
only  at  the  hottest  parts,  and  is  partly  sublimed  without  decomposition, 
partly  resolved  into  cyanogen,  and  light,  very  flocculent  charcoal  (Dumas). 

—  Only  the  smaller  portion  decomposes,  yielding  a  small  quantity  of 
distillate,  consisting  of  alcohol,  ammonia,  and  empyreumatic  oil  (Bauhof^. 

—  Oxamide  when  strongly  heated  gives  off  a  distinct  odour  of  cyanic 
acid.  The  vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  glass  tube  2  feet  long,  is 
completely  resolved,  without  deposition  of  charcoal,  into  carbonic  oxide, 
oarbonate  of  ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid  and  urea,  which  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  oily  distillate  quickly  solidifying  (Liebig): 

2C*N3H*0*  -  2CO  +  2C0»  +  NH»  +  C»NH  +  C-N»H*02  (Liebig). 

Oxamide  hermetically  sealed  in  a  metal  tube  and  heated  in  a  bath  for 
some  minutes  to  dlO'',  is  partially  decomposed  into  cyanogen,  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia  (Malaguti).  The  first  products  are  probably  cyanogen 
and  water: 

C*N2H^0<  «  2(?N  +  4HO; 

but  the  water  acting  at  200"^  on  another  portion  of  the  oxamide  forms 
oxalate  of  ammonia: 

C<N«H<0<  +  4HO  =  2NH»,C<HH)B; 
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and  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  resolved  at  220^  (p.  122)  into  oarbonio 
oxide  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  —  Similarly,  a  mixture  of  oxamide  and 
sand  heated  in  a  retort  to  dOO*' — 330^  yielcis  nothing  bat  cyanogen,  car- 
bonic oxide,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  (Malaguti). 

2.  Oxamide  kept  in  contact  for  some  time  with  saturated  chlorine- 
water,  disappears  completely,  forming  hydrochloric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and 
probably  also  chloride  of  nitrogen,  whicb  then  undergoes  further  decom- 
position, but  without  formation  of  sal-ammoniac  (Malaguti). 

3.  Oxamide  boiled  with  a  four-fold  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr. 
]  '35,  is  resolved  into  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  nitrogen,  1  vol.  nitrous  oxide, 
and  2  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas  (Malaguti): 

CWH*0<  +  2N0«  =  2N  +  2NO  +  4C0«  +  4HO. 

According  to  Bauhof,  nitric  acid,  even  when  hot,  has  no  action  npon 
oxamide ;  according  to  0.  Henry  &  Plisson,  strong  nitric  acid  forms 
with  it  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid. — 4.  With  oil  of  vitriol,  but  only 
when  heated,  oxamide  forms  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  in  equal 
volumes,  ammonia  remaining  behind  in  combination  with  the  sulphuric 
acid  which  remains  colourless  (Dumas,  Liebig): 

C^NSH^O*  +  2HO  =  2CO  +  2C0«  +  2NH». 

5.  All  the  stronger  acids  in  the  dilute  state  decompose  oxamide,  yielding 
an  ammonia-salt  and  free  oxalic  acid  (0.  Henry  k  Plisson): 

C^N^H^O*  +  6HO  +  2SO»  =  2(NH<0,S0»)  +  C^flSO*. 

Such  is  the  action  exerted  by  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric  and  tartaric 
acid,  as  well  as  by  oxalic  acid  itself,  but  not  by  acetic  acid,  which  indeed 
when  boiled  with  oxamide,  goes  off  in  vapour,  without  exerting  any 
action  (0.  Henry  &  Plisson). 

6.  Oxamide  is  not  altered  by  14  days  contact  with  cold  water,  or  by 
boiling  with  water;  but  when  heated  with  water  to  224^  under  increased 
pressure,  it  yields  a  liquid  which  is  acid  after  evaporation,  gives  off 
ammonia  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  and  yields  an  abundant  precipitate 
with  lime-salts  (0.  Henry  &  Plisson).  —  7.  Oxamide  heated  with  aqueous 
alkalis  is  resolved  into  oxalate  of  potash,  and  ammonia  which  volatilizes, 
without  any  trace  of  alcohol.  (Dumas.)  This  decomposition  wu  previoosly 
observed  by  Huuhof,  who  however  thought  that  alcohol  was  likewise  formed: 

C^N>H*0*  +  2HO  +  2KO  -  C^K^O^  +  2NH». 

According  to  this  equation,  100  pts.  of  oxamide  should  yield  102*28  pts. 
of  oxalic  acid  (C*HK)®),  and  38-63  ammonia;  Liebig  obtained  102'5  pts. 
and  36  pts.  —  Aqueous  ammonia  decomposes  oxamide,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  gradually  dissolving  it  in  the  same  manner  (0.  Henry  & 
Plisson).  Boiling  carbonate  of  potash,  according  to  Bauhof,  has  no  action 
npon  oxamide. 

The  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  oxamide  does  not  precipitate  nitrate 
or  acetate  of  lead;  but  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia 
and  application  of  heat,  it  throws  down  basic  oxalate  of  lead  (p.  154); 
the  decomposition  of  oxamide  into  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia  takes  place 
much  more  quickly  under  these  circumstances  than  under  the  influence  of 
acids  or  alkalis  alone,  being  assisted  probably  by  the  insolubility  of  the 
lead-salt  (Pelouze). 

8.  On  gently  heating  oxamide  in  contact  with  potassinm,  cyanide  of 
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potassium  is  formed,  with  viYid  deflagration    (Lowig,  Pogg.  40,  407). 
Probably  thus: 

C^N'H^O*  +  6K  -  2C2NK  +  4KO  +  4H. 

ComUnatumB,  —  Oxamide  requires  10,000  pts.  of  cold  water  to 
dissolve  it  (0.  Henry  &  Plisson);  in  boiling  water  it  dissolves  somewhat 
better,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  indistinct  crystalline  flakes  (Dumas). 
The  aqueous  solution  does  not  precipitate  lime-salts  (Dumas). 

IT  Oxamide  with  Mercuric  Oxide.  —  When  oxamide  is  boiled  with 
water,  and  mercuric  oxide  added  by  small  portions  as  long  as  it  loses  its 
colour,  then  more  oxamide  added,  till  the  product  becomes  perfectly 
white,  the  compound  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  white  powder 
which  must  be  frequently  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  remove 
the  excess  of  oxamide.  It  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  gentle 
heat  (Dessaignes,  Ann,  Fharm.  82,  233). 

Dessaignes. 

HgO 108     ....     5510     54-32 

C*N«H*0*    88     ....     44-90     45-41 

HgO,C*N2H*0^  ....     196     ....  10000     99-73  ^ 

Oxamide  does  not  combine  with  oxide  of  lead  or  oxide  of  silver 
(Pelouze). 

It  does  not  dissolve  perceptibly  in  alcohol  or  vinic  ether  (Banhof, 
Dumas). 


H  Methyloxamide.    (?N«H«O=c*N*(H»Me»)0*. 

WuRTZ.    N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  30,  464. 

Formation  and  Preparation,     1.  Neutral  oxalate  of  methylamine  is 
resolved  by  dry  distillation  into  water  and  methyloxamide: 

C(C-H»N)208  «  C^Nm^O^  +  4H0. 

The  transformation  is  much  more  complete  than  that  of  oxalate  of 
ammonia  into  oxamide,  because  methyloxamide  is  much  more  volatile 
than  oxamide.  The  methyloxamide  collects  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  in 
the  form  of  long  delicate  needles  interlacing  each  other  in  all  directions. 
—  2.  By  the  action  of  a  s<ilution  of  methylamine  on  oxalic  ether,  the 
products  being  alcohol  and  methyloxamide: 

C*(C«H*)208  +  2C»H»N  =  2C*H60«  +  CSN^HSQ*. 

This  is  the  better  mode  of  preparation.  The  reaction  takes  place  imme- 
diately, with  evolution  of  heat,  the  product  being  a  white  magma  com- 
posed of  delicate  needles;  these  dissolve  readily  in  hot  water,  and  as  the 
solution  cools,  the  methyloxamide  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  long  inter- 
laced needles.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  less  readily  than  in  water.  The 
fixed  alkalis  decompose  it  easily,  with  evolution  of  ammonia  [  methy- 
lamine] and  formation  of  an  alkaline  oxalate: 

[C^NmsQ*  +  2HO  +  2K0  -  C^K^QS  +  20W1^], 
It  is  carbonized  by  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid. 
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Crystallized  Jrom  alcokoU  Wnrtx* 

8C 48     ....     41-37     41-25 

2  N    28     ....  24-13 

8  H    8     ....       6-89     6-99 

4  O    32     ....  27-61 

C<N«H*(C»H»)20*  ....  116     ....  10000 


T  Ethyloxamide.    C»N«H»0*=C*N*(H»Ae«)0*. 

WoRTZ.     N,  Ann,  Ohim.  Fhys,  30,  490. 

Obtained  by  methods  precisely  similar  to  those  which  yield  methyl- 
oxamidt*;  the  reaction  of  ethylamine  on  oxalic  ether  afforiU  the  best  mode 
of  preparation. 

£thyloxnmide  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water  than  oxamide. 
From  the  alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  beautiful  needles.  It  is 
volatile  and  condenses  on  the  surface  of  cold  bodies  in  woolly  crystals. 
Potash  decomposes  it,  forming  ethylamine  and  oxalate  of  potash: 

[C»N«H«0^  +  2110  +  2KO  «  C^K^O^  +  2C^H7N.] 

Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  carbonizes  it. 

Wurt«. 

12  C  72     ....     50-00     49-83 

2  N  28     ....     19-44 

12  H  12     ....       8-33     8-55 

4  0 32     ....     22-23 

CWH«(C*H»)*0*  ....  144     ....  100-00  S 


AQophanic  Acid.   c*N»H*o«=C*Ad»o«,0*. 

LiRUTa&  WbHLER.    Ann.  Fharm,  59,  291. 

By  passing  cyanic  acid  Tapoar  into  absolute  alcohol,  Liebig  &  Wohler  obtained  in 
1830,  a  compound  ether  which  they  regarded  as  cyanic  ether,  till  in  1847  they  dia- 
covered  that  the  substance  thus  formed  is  a  compound  of  oxide  of  ethyl  with  a  peculiar 
acid,  allophanic  acid,  and  should  therefore  be  called  allophanic  ether;  similarly  the 
compound  described  (VII,  377),  according  to  these  chemists,  as  ureocarbonic  ether,  ought 
really  to  be  regarded  as  allophanate  of  methyl  [»  C>USO,C^NSH>0*].-~This  acid  has 
already  been  described  in  the  methylene  series  as  ureo-carbonic  acid  (VII,  377);  but  as 
it  much  more  probably  belongs  to  the  ethyleue-series,  and  as  Liebig  &  Wohler's  more 
detailed  memoir  is  now  available,  it  will  be  as  well  to  describe  the  acid  again  in  this 
place.     It  bears  to  oxamide  the  same  relation  that  acetic  add  bears  to  aldehyde. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  acid  itself,  bat  only  with  some  of 
its  salts,  which  are  obtained  by  treating  methylic  or  vinic  allophanate 
with  alkalis  dissolved  in  water  or  alcohol.  The  empirical  formula  of 
these  salts  is  C^N'H^MO^  If  then  we  suppose  that  the  acid  itself 
contains  2  At.  amidogen,  the  salts  must  be  supposed  to  have  one  of  these 
two  atoms  replaced  by  an  analogous  compound  NHM,  so  that  their 
rational  formula  will  be  C*(NH»,NHM)0*,0*.  W^hen  heated  in  the  state 
of  aqueous  solution,  they  are  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  a  carbonate, 
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and  nrea;  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  separate  the  allop^anic  acid  from 
them  by  means  of  another  acid,  the  allophanic  acid  is  immediately  resolved 
into  carbonic  acid  and  urea.  (See  the  Baryta-salt.) 

AUophancUe  of  Potash,  —  A  solution  of  allophanic  ether  in  alcoholic 
potash  quickly  deposits  this  salt  in  laminae,  resembling  those  of  chlorate  of 
potash. 

Alhphanate  of  Soda,  — Obtained  like  the  potash-salt,  or  by  triturat- 
ing the  baryta-salt,  without  application  of  heat,  with  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  aqueous  sulphate  of  soda,  and  pouring  alcohol  upon  the  filtrate, 
which  causes  the  soda-salt  to  crystallize  out  in  small  prisms  having  an 
alkaline  reaction.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  evaporated  without 
heat  in  vacuo,  leaves  the  salt  in  the  form  of  a  blue-glittering  gelatinous 
mass;  evaporated  between  40°  and  50^,  it  leaves  the  salt  partly  undecom- 
posed,  partly  resolved  into  urea  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The  aqueous 
solution  mixed  with  nitric  acid  gives  off  carbonic  acid  and  deposits  shining 
scales  of  nitrate  of  urea.  It  does  not  precipitate  chloride  of  barium,  but, 
when  heated  with  it,  forms  an  immediate  precipitate  of  carbonate  of 
baryta. 

Allopluinate  of  Baryta,  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  methylic  or  vinic 
allophanate  in  baryta-water,  whereby  wood-spirit  or  alcohol  is  set  free. 
The  best  method  is  to  triturate  alloplianic  ether  with  crystals  of  hydrate 
of  baryta  and  baryta-water,  without  applying  heat,  till  the  ether  disap- 
pears; filter  from  the  remaining  barytar-crystals;  and  set  aside  the  filtrate 
for  some  days  in  a  closed  vessel:  the  baryta-salt  then  separates  gradually 
in  hard  crystalline  nodules  and  crusts.  The  crystals  are  then  separated 
from  the  vessel  under  the  liquid  :  the  liquid  quickly  decanted ;  any 
carbonate  of  baryta  that  may  have  been  formed,  separated  by  elutriation; 
the  crystals  washed  a  few  times  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water; 
and  dried  on  paper  at  the  temperature  of  the  air.  —  The  baryta-salt  has 
an  alkaline  reaction.  When  heated  alone,  it  does  not  give  off  a  trace  of 
water,  but  evolves  monocarbonate  of  ammonia,  and  leaves  monocyanate 
of  baryta  in  a  state  of  transparent  fusion: 

BaO,C*N2H»0«  «  NH8,2CO«  +  (?NBaO«. 

Its  aqueous  solution  becomes  turbid  below  ICO^,  gives  off  carbonic  acid 
with  effervescence,  deposits  all  the  baryta  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  and 
afterwards  contains  nothing  but  nrea  in  solution: 

BaO,C*N'HaO«  -h  HO  =  BaO,CO»  +  CO^  -H  CWH^O*. 

This  salt,  when  an  acid  is  poured  upon  it,  is  decomposed  with  brisk 
effervescence,  yielding  carbonic  acid  and  urea;  even  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duces this  decomposition,  though  slowly;  neither  cyanic  acid  nor  ammonia 
is  formed.  It  appears  then  that  allophanic  acid,  C*N*H*0',  when  set 
free,  is  immediately  resolved  into  2C0'  and  C*N*H*0*.  Even  when 
placed  in  contact  with  cold  aqueous  [sesqui?]  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it 
forms  urea  and  carbonate  of  baryta.  The  aqueous  solution  forms  at  first 
a  clear  mixture  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  but  after  half  an  hour,  a 
precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lead  is  formed.  It  does  not  precipitate  a 
neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Dissolves  in  cold  water  slowly  but 
completely  (Liebig  &  Wohler): 
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Crystallized.  Liebig  &  W(5hler. 

BaO     76-6  ....  4464  4531 

4  C 24-0  ....  13-98  1380 

2N 280  ....  16-32  1501 

3  H 30  ....  1-75  1-89 

5  0 400  ....  23-31  23-99 

C*N»H»BaO«  171-6     ....  lOO'OO    100*00 

A  llophanate  of  Lime,  —  Prepared  like  the  barytarsalt.     Gr3r8tallizable; 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  (Liebig  <&  Wohler). 


Allophanic  Ether.    c»N«H«0«=C*H»o,C*N»H»o«. 

Liebig  &   Wohler.     Pogfj^.  20,  395.  —  Ann.  Pharm.  58,  260  &  59, 

291. 
Liebig.     Ann.  Tharm.  21,  195. 

Vinic  or  Bt hylic  Allophanattt  AUophanate  qf  Ethyl,  AUophansauret  Aethylosyd, 
Allophanmnetter;  formerly  Cyanic  ether.     For  the  history,  vid.  Allophanic  acid. 

FormcUion  and  Prt^aration.  When  cyanic  acid  vapour  evolved  by 
heating  cyan  uric  acid,  is  passed  into  absolute  alcohol,  it  is  rapidly 
absorbed,  with  an  evolution  of  heat  which  nearly  makes  the  alcohol  boil, 
and  a  crystalline  powder  is  deposited,  which  increases  in  quantity  on 
cooling.  The  remaining  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  powder,  which  is 
then  washed  several  times  with  cold  alcohol,  and  dried.  The  decanted 
liquid  smells  strongly  at  first  of  cyanic  acid,  and  reddens  litmus;  but  it 
loses  both  these  properties  after  a  while,  and  according  to  the  statement 
in  Ann,  Pharm.  54,  370,  leaves  urethane  when  evaporated  (Liebig  <fc 
Wohler).      [The  equation  appears  to  be  simply  : 

2C2Nn02  +  C«H«02  «  CSiVHRQ*; 

according  to  the  radical  theory,  we  might  say  that  the  nlrohol  gives  up  HO,  in  order 
to  form  with  2  At  cyanic  acid,  the  liypothetical  anhydrous  allophanic  acid,  which 
then  unites  with  the  alcohol  minus  11 0  (oxide  of  ethyl)  to  form  allophanic  ether.]  — 
2.  Anhydrous  ether  is  saturated  with  cyanic  acid  vapour,  which  it 
absorbs  without  evolution  of  heat;  and  the  liquid,  which  smells  strongly 
of  cyanic  acid,  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  95  per  cent  alcohol;  when 
set  aside  for  some  days,  it  deposits  allophanic  ether  in  regular  ciystals 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  (Liebig).  —  A  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  urea 
mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  deposits  nothing  on  cooling  (Liebig  &,  Wohler). 
—-IT  3.  Dry  ammoniacal  gas' passed  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  bicar-  ' 
bonate  of  bisulphethyl,  C'U^S'0^  forms  allophanic  ether  in  small  white 
crystals,  and  an  oily  sulphur-compound  (Debus,  V111.  447): 

2C«H»S20<  +  2NH»  =  C8H«N20«  i-  C<H*S  +  2S  +  HS  +  2H0.  ^ 

Properties.  Snow-white,  crystalline  powder;  crystallizes  from  a  hot 
solution  in  alcohol  or  etherated  alcohol,  by  slow  cooling  or  spontaneous 
evaporation,  in  transparent,  nacreous  scales.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it 
melts  to  a  clear  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling; 
but  part  of  it  volatilizes  at  the  same  time,  in  the  form  of  an  inodorous 
vapour  which  condenses  in  the  air  to  bulky  flakes  composed  of  fine 
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needles,  which  fly  ahout  like  flowers  of  zinc;  a  similar  woolly  vegetation 
likewise  forms  on  the  fused  mass  as  it  cools.  Inodorous  and  without 
perceptihle  taste;  neutral. 

Liebig  &  WQhler. 

8C 48     ....     36-36 35-44 

2N    28     ....     21-21     20-61 

8  H    .: 8     ....       6-06     6-04 

6  0    48     ....     3C-37     38-01 

C»N2H80«  132     ....  100-00     10000 

Former  suppositions  respecting  the  constitution  of  this  ether :  Liebig  &  WSbler 
(Poggi,  20,  399);  Berzelius  (Ann,  Pharm.  21,  125);  Maluguti  (Ann.  Chim.  Phya. 
63,  198);  Gerhardt  (Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  72,  184).  —  [If  »e  assume  the  existence  of 
2  At.  amidogen  in  allophanic  acid  itself  [C'*N^H^()'^],  it  is  impossible  to  decompose  the 
formula  of  allophanic  ether,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  radical  theory,  into 
Tinic  ether  and  hypothetical  anhydrous  allophanic  acid,  inasmuch  as  this  hypothetical 
compound  contains  only  3 H  to  2N;  whether  this  circumstance  should  be  regarded  as 
disproving  the  existence  of  2  At.  amidogen  in  the  ether,  or  the  above-mentioned  separa- 
tion of  the  formula,  is  a  question  which  cannot  at  present  be  decided.] 

Decompositions.  1.  Allophanic  ether  heated  in  a  retort,  partly 
suhlimes  undecomposed  at  first,  but  at  about  300°,  boils  briskly  and 
gives  ofi*  alcohol  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  cyanic  ether,  which 
afterwards,  witb  the  alcohol,  reproduces  a  small  quantity  of  alloplianic 
ether,  and  finally  solidifies  in  the  form  of  pure  cyannric  acid.  100  pts. 
of  allophanic  ether  thus  decomposed  yield  62*5  pts.  of  cyanuric  acid 
,  [calculation  gives  65*15  pts.];  it  must  be  observed,  however,  that  a 
small  quantity  of  cyanic  acid  is  evolved  (Liebig  &  Wohler): 

3C8N»H80«  =  3C^H80«  =  2C«N8H»0«. 

2.  The  vapour  given  off  by  heating  allophanic  ether  in  the  air,  may  be 
set  on  fire,  and  bums  with  a  flame  like  that  of  cyanogen  gas  (Liebig  & 
Wohler).  —  The  ether  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash  or  baryta-water 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  forming  an  alkaline  allophanate  and  alcohol; 
when  boiled  with  aqueous  potash,  it  gives  off  alcohol  and  forms  cyanate 
of  potash  (Liebig  &  Wohler). 

Combin(Uions.  Allophanic  ether  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  Watery 
but  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  boiling  water;  and  the  solution 
solidifies  on  cooling,  in  a  mass  consisting  of  silky  needles  (Liebig  & 
Wohler). 

It  aissolves  in  boiling  dilute  Sulphuric  and  Nitric  Add,  and  appa- 
rently without  decomposition  (Liebig  &  Wohler). 

It  dissolves  in  aqueous  Ammonia,  somewhat  more  readily  than  in 
water,  and  crystallizes  therefrom,  free  from  ammonia  (Liebig).  When 
its  boiling  aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  or  with  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  the  ether  crystallizes  out 
unaltered  and  free  from  metal  (Liebig). 

It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  Alcohol,  but  dissolves  very  sparingly  in 
Vinie  Ether,  even  at  a  boiling  heat  (Liebig  &  Wohler). 
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&  Amidogen-nucUus  OAdCP. 

Chloracetamide.   C*NH»ci'0»=c*Ada»,0». 

Cloez.     Compt,  rend.  2 1 ,  69  &  373.  —  ^.  J.  Pharm.  8,  340.  —  N.  Annp 

Chim.  Phi/8.  17,  300. 
Malagdti.     Compt.  rend.  21,  291  &  22,  853.  — iV.  J.  Pharm.  8,  232.  — 

N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  16,  13  &  58. 
Cahours.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  19,  352. 

Discovered  by  Cloez  in  1845, 

Formation.  1.  By  the  action  of  ammoniacal  gas  or  aqueous  ammonia 
on  perchlorovinic  forraiate  (Cloez): 

C«CI«0*  +  NH8  -  C*NHK;130»  +  2CC10  +  HCl. 

2.  When  terchlora«etic  ether  is  distilled  in  a  current  of  ammoniacal  gas, 
—  or,  in  a  few  minutes,  when  that  compound  is  placed  in  contact  with 
aqueous  ammonia  (Malaguti): 

3.  By  the  action  of  gaseous  or  aqueous  ammonia  on  terchloracetio  ether 
(Cloez): 

C^Cl'O*  +  4NH8  =  2C<NH»C1»03  +  2NH<C1. 

4.  Bj  treating  chloraldehjde  with  ammoniacal  gas  (Malaguti): 

C^C1<02  +  2NH»  =  C*NH«C1'0»  +  NH^CL 

5.  By  the  action  of  ammoniacal  gas  on  perch lorovinic  ether,  bichloro- 
carbonic,  perchloroxalic  or  perchlorosuccinic  ether,  all  those  compounds 
yielding  chloraldehvde  when  heated  (Malaguti).  —  6.  According  to 
Cloez,  chloracetamide  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  ammoniacal  gas  on 
perch loromethy lie  formiate. 

Preparation.  The  white  substance  obtained  by  either  of  these 
reactions,  must  be  treated  with  water  to  free  it  from  the  sal-ammoniac 
with  which  it  is  mixed;  after  which  the  residual  chloracetamide  may  be 
dissolved  in  ether,  and  crystallized  therefrom  by  spontaneous  oTapora- 
lion  (Cloez,  Malaguti).  Chloracetamide  is  obtained  in  greatest  quantity 
from  perchloracetic  ether  (Malaguti). 

Properliei.  Snow-white,  nacreous,  crystalline  laminsB,  or  if  obtained 
by  slow  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  flat  rhombic  prisms 
(Cloez).  Crystallizes  from  the  boiling  aqueous  solution  in  rectangular 
tables  belonp:ing  to  the  right  prismatic  system  (Malaguti).  Melts  at 
135^,  part  of  it  subliming  at  the  same  time  (Cloez,  Malaguti).  Boils 
above  230^,  and  distils  without  decomposition,  leaving  only  a  trace  of 
residue  (Cloez).  Boils  at  a  temperature  above  150^;  sublimes  in  shining 
laminsB  when  quickly  heated;  and  begins  to  decompose  even  at  150^ 
(Malaguti).  Has  a  tolerably  pleasant  aromatic  odour,  and  a  sweet  taste 
(Cloez).     Permanent  in  the  air  (Cloez). 
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CryttalHzed,  Cloez.            Malaguti.            Cahonrs. 

4C 240  ..„  14-80     14-5  1478  14-61 

N    140  ....  8-63     90  830 

2  H     20  ....  1-23     1-2  1-40  1*24 

3  CI  106  2  ....  65-48  66-0  65  50  65-11 

2  0.... 16-0  ....  9-86  9-3  10-02 

C*NH«C1»0»  162-2     ....  10000    1000     100-00 

Decomposiiions,  1.  Chloracetamide^  after  fusion,  begins  to  turn 
brown  at  200°,  and  boils  completely  between  238°  and  240'''  The  vapour 
passed  through  a  tube  heated  to  dull  redness,  yields  carbonic  oxide, 
carbonic  acid,  chlorine,  and  volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  phosgene,  besides  sal-ammoniac  and  charcoal.  The 
decomposition  takes  place  in  several  ways,  as  shown  by  the  following 
equations: 

C^NH«C1»0«  -  2C0  +  2HC1  +  C?NC1; 
C^NHaClW  «  CI  +  HCl  +  HO  +  CO  +  CNCl  +  C; 

moreover,  the  HO  thus  produced  may  convert  a  portion  of  the  chloraceta- 
mide  into  chloroform  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  (Malaguti,  vid,  i7i/.)  — 
2.  Chloracetamide  sealed  up  a  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  a  glass 
tube,  and  heated  to  100°  [it  should  perhaps  be  200""],  is  resolved  into 
chloroform  and  carbonate  of  ammonia: 

C^NH*CPO«  +  2HO  «  C«HC1»  +  NH»  +  2C02; 

The  formation  of  chloroform  is  by  no  means  preceded  by  that  of  chlorace- 
tate  of  ammonia;  for,  if  the  tube  be  heated  to  130^  the  chloracetamide  is 
found  to  be  still  unaltered,  whereas  chloracetate  of  ammonia  heated  with 
water  is  resolved  into  chloroform  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  between 
112^  and  115°  (Malaguti). 

3.  Chlorine  gas,  when  dry,  does  not  act  upon  chloracetamide,  even  in 
sunshine;  but  in  presence  of  water  and  in  sunshine,  it  forms  chloracetamic 
acid  C^NHCl^O',  which,  after  a  few  days  sublimes  in  the  bottle  in  long 
needles  (Cloez): 

C^NH'CPO^  +  2C1  «  C<NHCl*OS  +  HCl. 

4.  When  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  evaporated,  it  leaves  nothing 
but  terchlorocetate  of  ammonia: 

C<NH«C1302  +  2H0  -  C^N1I*CIW. 

5.  Similarly,  when  chloracetamide  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  ammonia, 
which  takes  place  slowly  in  the  cold,  quickly  with  the  aid  of  heat,  it 
takes  up  2  At.  HO,  so  that  the  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  large 
crystals  of  terchloracetate  of  ammonia  (Malaguti).  —  6.  Triturated  in 
the  cold  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  does  not  evolve  ammonia;  but  when 
boiled  with  solution  of  potash,  it  gives  off  all  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
ammonia,  and  forms  terchloracetate  of  potash,  which  is  resolved  by 
further  boiling  into  chloroform  and  formiate  of  potash  (Cloez). 

Combinations.  Chloracetamide  is  insoluble  in  Water  (Cloez);  very 
sparingly  soluble.  (Malaguti.) 

It  dissolves  readily  in  Alcohol,  and  very  easily  in  Ether  (Cloez, 
Malaguti). 
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Chloracetamic  Acid.   c*NHCl*0«. 

Cloez  (1845).  J^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  17,  305;  abstr.  N.  J.  Pharm.  8, 
341;  alao  J.  pr.  CAew.  37,  313. 

Chloracetamsdure,  CMoraeetaminaUure,  Acide  chloracitamique, 

Chloracet amide  moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  exposed 
to  the  sun  in  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine,  soon  yields  a  sublimate  of 
chloractamic  acid  in  needles,  which  may  be  purified  by  crystallization 
from  ether. 

Long  colourless  needles,  which  fuse  when  heated,  and  partly  sublime 
undecomposed.  Nearly  inodorous^  but  has  a  harsh  and  very  disagreeable 
taste.     Permanent  in  the  air. 


A  C  24-0 

N 14-0 

H 1-0 

4  CI 141-6 

2  O 160 


Cloes. 

12-21     121 

7-12     70 

0-51     0-8 

7202     71-4 

8  14     8-7 


ONHCP02    196-6     ....  10000     100  0 

[If  it  be  allowable  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  chlorinated  amidogen  «  NCIH,  the 
acid  may  be  regarded  as  C-*(NC1H)CI'0*;  as  however  it  contains  only  20,  it  is  not  an 
acid  properly  so  called,  bat  au  acid  aldide.] 

The  acid,  when  boiled  with  aqueous  potash,  gives  off  all  its  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  leaves  nothing  but  chloride  of  potassium 
and  carbonate  of  potash: 

C^NHC1*0«  +  2H0  +  8K0  «  NH»  +  4KC1  +  4(K0,C0»). 

The  acid  is  insoluble  in  water. 

It  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  cold  aqueous  alkalis,  forming 
crystallizable  salts. 

The  ammoniacal  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo  leaves  a  white 
amorphous  mass,  which  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  and  is  thereby 
converted  into  highly  lustrous  crystalline  laminae.  Its  aqueous  solution 
is  neutral,  and  does  not  precipitate  lead  or  silver-salts.  —  The  PoUuh-mit 
is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  acid  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  Woodrtpirii  and  Alcohol, 
and  very  readily  in  EUier  (Cloez). 


6.  Amidogen-nucleiu,     C*AdCl*0. 

.Chlorosuccilamide.    C*NH»CPO=C*NCl«H,HO=C*AdCPO. 

Malaguti  (1846).     iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  16,  76. 

A  solution  of  chlorazosuccic  acid  in  aqueous  ammonia  is  evaporated  in 
vacuo  till  it  forms  a  syrup  mixed  with  crystals;  this  mass  ij9  heated  to 
100^,  as  long  as  it  continues  to  effervesce;  then  exhausted  with  ether^  the 
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liquid  filtered  from  sal-ammonia;  and  the  filtrate  left  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously;—a  syrup  is  thus  ohtained  which  crystallizes  immediately  in 
contact  with  water.  The  crystals  are  purified  from  sal-ammoniac  by 
dissolving  them  three  times  in  boiling  water  and  cooling. 

[Is  the  syrup  which  remains  after  evaporation  of  the  ether  =C^NHC1',  and  is  it 
subsequently  converted  into  chlorosuccilamide  by  addition  of  IIO?  For  the  formation 
of  this  body  and  of  chloraiosucclc  acid  =  C^NH^Cl^O^,  see  the  latter.] 

Long  delicate  white  silky  needles,  which  fuse  to  a  clear  liquid 
between  86""  and  87^  and  at  a  stronger  heat,  distil  over  nnviecomposed  in 
the  form  of  a  liquid,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  in  beautiful  crystab, 
transparent  at  first,  but  afterwards  becoming  opaque,  and  assuming 
the  appearance  of  asbestus.  The  compound  after  a  while  acquires  a 
sweetish  taste. 


4  C 

Cryttallized. 
24*0       ..     20*20 

Mabguti. 

20-07 

ll-7;i 

1*68 

N 

2  H 

140     ....     11-79     ... 

20     ....       1*68 

2  CI 

70-8     ....     59-59     ... 

59*45 

O 

8-0     ....       6-74     ... 

7*07 

C^NH^Cl^O    .. 

1180     ....  lOOOO     ... 

100-00 

Chlorosuccilamide  treated  with  aqueous  fixed  alkalis,  does  not  imme- 
diately give  ofi*  ammonia;  but  after  loug  boiling  with  caustic  potash,  it  is 

resolved  into  ammonia  and    chlorosuccilate  of  potash   (vid.   inf.) In 

aqueous  ammonia  it  dissolves  completely  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
forming  sal-ammoniac  and  a  brown  liquid. 

It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  Water^  readily  in  boiling  water^ 
and  very  readily  in  Alcohol  and  Ether  (Malaguti). 


Appendix. 

GhloroBuccilic  Acid. 

The  potash-salt  of  this  acid  is  formed  by  boiling  chlorosuccilamide 
with  caustic  potash,  as  long  as  ammonia  continues  to  escape.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  solution  does  not  precipitate  the  salts 
of  baryta,  lime,  magnesia,  manganese  or  zinc.  It  forms  white  precipi- 
tates soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  with  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate 
of  copper  and  corrosive  sublimate;  with  nitrate  of  silver  it  forms  a  magma 
composed  of  needle-shaped  crystals;  likewise  soluble  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water  (Malaguti). 

[If  we  suppose  that  chlorosuccilamide  is  decomposed  by  potash  in  the  manner 
represented  by  the  equation : 

C<NH«C1»0  +  KO  +  2HO  =  C^Cl'HKO*  +  NH», 

then  also  cblorosnociUc  acid  must  be  supposed  to  be  bC^PH'O^,  «  Biehloraeeiie 
acid,  and  will  therefore  fill  up  the  gap  between  chloracetic  and  terchloracetic  add.] 
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Conjugated  Compounds  of  the  AnUdogm-nudei. 

Carbamic  Ether  or  Urethane.    C*Nmo*=C*AdH»,2CO\ 

Dumas.     Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  54,  233;  also  Ann.  Pharm,  10,  284. 

LiEBiG.     Ann.  Pharm.  10,  288. 

LiEBio  &  WShler.     Ann.  Pharm.  54,  370;  58,  260. 

WuRTZ.     Compt.  rend.  22,  503;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  38,  228;  furtbery  Ann. 

Pharm.  79.  286. 
C  A  HOURS.     Compt.  rend.  21,  629;  also  «/.  pr.  Chem.  36. 141. 
Gerhardt.     Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  72,  184.  —  Pride,  Ohim.  org.  1,  140.  — 

N.  J.  Pharm.  9,  320. 

Urdthan,  Urithane,  Kohlemrinamester,  —  DiscoTered  by  Dumas  in  1833. 

Formation.  1.  By  mixing  chlorovinio  formiate  (p.  229)  with  aqueous 
or  alcoholic  ammonia  (Dumas).  For  the  equation  vid.  p.  230.  —  2.  By 
placing  carbonic  ether  in  contact  with  aqueous  ammonia  (Cahonrs): 

2C«H80»  +.  NH»  -  C«NH704  +  Cm«(>«. 

3.  By  saturating  alcohol  or  ether  with  the  yapour  of  cyanic  acid,  by  which 
also  allophanic  ether  is  formed  and  crystallizes  out  (Liebig  &  Wofaler): 

C^NIIO^  +  C*H«0«  =  C«NH70*. 

4.  Alcohol  absorbs  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  abundantly,  and  loses 
the  odour  of  that  compound  slowly  when  set  aside  in  a  closed  vessel, 
more  quickly  in  sunshine  or  when  gently  heated,  sal-ammoniac  being 
separated  at  the  same  time,  and  a  liquid  formed  containing  hydrochloric 
ether  and  urethane  (Wurte) : 

CNCl  +  2C<H«0«  =  C«NH70<  +  C<H»C1. 

The  sal-ammoniac  appears  to  be  produced  by  a  secondary  action  (Wurtz). 
—  IF  5.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  vinomethylic  carbonate,  methylic 
alcohol  being  formed  at  the  same  time  (Chancel,  VIII,  445): 

C8HH>«  +  NH»  «  C«NH70<  +  C»HK)».  t 

Preparation.  1.  A  mixture  of  chlorovinic  formiate  and  excess  of 
alcoholic  ammonia  is  distilled  to  dryness  in  vacuo,  and  the  urethane 
separated  from  the  admixed  sal-ammoniac  by  distillation  in  the  oil- bath; 
it  then  passes  over  as  a  colourless  liauid  which  crystallizes  on  cooling. 
If  a  sample  of  the  distillate  dissolvea  in  water  produces  turbidity  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  distillation  must  be  repeated  (Dumas). 
2.  Carbonic  ether  is  mixed  with  an  equa^  volume  of  aqueous  ammonia, 
and  the  mixture  set  aside  in  a  stoppere<l  bottle  till  the  carbonic  ether  has 
completely  disappeared,  after  which  the  liquid  is  evaporated  in  vacuo  till 
the  urethane  crystallizes  (Cahours).  —  3.  Alcohol  or  ether  is  saturated 
with  vapour  of  cyanic  acid,  evolved  by  heating  cyanuric  acid;  then  left 
to  cool,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  allophanic  ether  may  crystallize  out; 
and  the  mother-liquid  decanted  and  evaporated  sufficiently  to  ^'^  the 
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nrethane  to  crystallize  on  cooling  (Liebi/^  &  Wofaler).  -—  4.  Alcohol 
saturated  with  volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
two  days  in  a  stoppered  bottle  or  enclosed  in  a  strong  flask,  having 
a  long  neck  which  is  sealed^  and  heated  in  the  water-bath  for  several 
hours,  till  it  Iqses  the  pungent  odour  of  chloride  of  cyanogen;  and  the 
liquid  when  cold  is  decanted  from  the  deposited  crystals  of  sal-ammoniac, 
and  distilled  at  a  gradually  increasing  heat,  the  receiver  being  changed 
after  a  while.  The  liquid  begins  to  boil  at  50"'  and  yields  hydrochloric 
ether;  then  at  80°,  at  which  point  the  temperature  remains  stationary  for 
some  time,  alcohol  passes  over;  and  lastly  at  100%  urethane,  which 
sublimes  in  laminsD  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  in  the  receiver  (Wurtz). 
—  IT  According  to  later  experiments  by  Wurtz  {Ann,  Phann.  79,  286), 
the  liquid  obtained  as  above,  likewise  contains  carbonic  ether.  On 
distilling  it,  after  separating  the  sal-ammoniac,  hydrochloric  ether  passes 
over  first;  then  between  90^  and  130%  alcohol  and  carbonic  ether;  and 
above  IdO"^  (after  removing  a  quantity  of  sal  ammoniac  which  has 
separated  <luring  the  earlier  part  of  the  distillation),  urethane  distils  over; 
the  boiling  point  then  rising  rapidly  to  180°.  T 

Properties.  Urethane,  when  cooled  after  fusion,  crystallizes  in  a 
white,  laminar,  nacreous  mass,  resembling  spermaceti  (Dumas).  Sublimes 
in  broad  colourless  laminse  (Wurtz).  Melts  below  100^  to  a  colourless 
liquid,  and  when  perfectly  dry,  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 
When  its  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
it  sublimes  m  ve^  large  transparent  laminss.  Its  boiling  point  is  about 
180^  (Wurtz).     Vapour-density  =  314  (Dumas);  3-13  (Wurtz). 
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May  be  regarded  as  carbonate  of  ethylene  and  ammonia  ■-NH^C^H^2CO>,  or  as 
a  compound  of  urea  with  carbonic  ether  (Dumas): 

2C«NH70*  «  CWH^O*  +  2C»H»0». 

or  as  a  compound  of  carbamide  with  carbonic  ether:  CAdO  +  CH^O*  (Penoz).  —  It 
is  metameric  with  saroosine  and  lactamide. 

Decomposition.    Urethane  distilled  io   the  moist  state,  is  partially 
decomposed,  with  evolution  of  ammonia. 

Combinations.     Urethane  dissolves  veiy  readily  in  Water,  both  hot 

T  2 
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and  cold ;  also  in  Alcohol  both  absolute  and  hydrated  (Dumas). —  It  also 
dissolves  readily  in  Ether  (Liebig  &  Wohler). 

t  Ethylurethane,  C^<>NH"0*=C«N(H«Ae)0*,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  cyanic  ether  upon  alcohol : 

C<H«02  +  C*H«.C2N0'  =  C»»NH"0<. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  ethylocarbamic  ether  (Wurtz,  Ccmpi,  rend,  37, 
180;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  VII,  92). 

T  Xanthamide.    C«NH'S«0»  =  C*AdH»|g^'  =  Xd. 

Debus.     Ann.   Pharm.   72,  1;   abstr.  Pharm,  Centr.    1850,   117,    135; 

Laur,  <S:  Gerh.  0.  E.  1850,  50;   Jahresher,    1849,  419. —Further: 

Ann,  Pharm,  82,  261;  abstr.  Pharm,  Centr.  1853,  81;  N.  Ann.  Chim. 

Phps.  36,  237;  N.  J,  Pharm.  22,  311;  Jahresber.  1852,  565. 
Chancel.     Oompt,  rend.  32,   587;  Instit.  1851,  130;  J.  pr.  Chem.  53, 

111;  Jahresber.  1851,512. 

Xanthogenamid,  UrSthane  sulfur^,  —  Discovered  by  Debus  in  1849. 

Formation.  1.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  bioxysulphocarbonate 
of  ethyl,  xanthate  of  ammonia  being  also  formed,  and  sulphur  precipi- 
tated (Debus,  VIII,  443): 

2C«H«S^O«  +  2NH»  «  C8NH7S20*  +  C<H«(NH<)0«,2CS«  +  2S. 

2.    By  the  action   of   ammonia  on   vinomethylio    oxysulphooarbonate 
(Chancel,  VIII,  445): 

C8H8S20*  +  NH3  -  C«NH7S20«  +  C^H^S*. 

This  action  is  analogous  to  the  decomposition  of  vinomethylic  carbonate 
by  ammonia. 

Preparation.  Dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  bioxysulphocarbonate  of  ethyl,  whereupon  the  liquid  becomes 
hot,  and  yields  a  precipitate  of  sulphur.  As  soon  as  this  precipitation  is 
at  an  end,  the  passage  of  the  gas  is  interrupted,  the  liquid  jQltered,  and 
the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness  in  vacuo.  The  residue  effloresces 
almost  completely,  forming  small  a<]:gregated  needles  of  xanthate  of 
ammonia,  saturated  with  an  oily  liquid  which  is  xanthamide.  The  latter 
may  be  dissolved  out  by  ether,  and  remains,  after  evaporation  of  the 
ether,  in  the  form  of  an  oil  having  an  alliaceous  odour  and  gradually 
solidifying  below  28".  If  this  solid  residue  be  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol,  and  the  alcohol  evaporated,  the  compound  is  obtained 
quite  pure  and  in  large  crystals.  Or,  the  solution  of  bioxysulphocarbonate 
of  ethyl,  after  being  treated  with  ammonia,  may  be  simply  evaporated 
over  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  freed  from  xanthate  of  ammonia  by 
treating  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  remaining  xanthamide 
may  then  be  crystallized  from  alcohol  as  above. 

The  bioxysulphocarbonate  of  ethyl  required  for  the  preparation  may 
be  obtained  by  either  of  the  processes  given  in  Vol.  VIII,  p.  442,  or 
better,  by  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  with  bisulphide  of 
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carbon  till  it  is  nearly  neutral;  diluting  the  liquid  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
water,  and  then  passing  chlorine  through  it,  wherebj  chloride  of  potas- 
sium and  bioxysulphocarbonate  of  eth^l  are  produced,  the  former 
remaining  in  solution,  the  latter  separating  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  oil: 

C<H»K02,C«S<  +  CI  «  KCl  +  C8H*S«0«. 

To  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  latter  compound  by  excess  of  chlo- 
rine, a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  added  to  the  liquid, 
and  the  passage  of  the  chlorine  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  liquid  becomes 
brown  from  separation  of  iodine.  The  bioxysulphocarbonate  of  ethyl  is 
then  washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  ether  and  2  pts. 
alcohol,  and  treated  with  ammonia  as  above  (Debus). 

Propertiei,  Crystallizes  in  truncated  rhombic  pyramids  belonging  to 
the  oblique  prismatic  system,  and  sometimes  approximating  to  tho 
cubical  form.  Plane  angle  of  face  k*  nearly  =  90°;  P  :  A=  118'';  p  :  h= 
105°  hence,  and  also  by  direct  measurement,  p:P=137°.  The  edge 
between  P  and  p  is  sometimes  slightly  truncated.  Cleavage  very  perfect 
parallel  to  A.  The  face  h  is  often  so  greatly  extended  that  the  crystals 
appear  to  be  reduced  to  tables.  By  slow  evaporation  very  large  crystals 
may  be  obtained  (Debus).  Colourless  prisms  (Chancel).  Melts  at  36*^ 
(Debus,  Chancel).  Sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  pro- 
portions in  alcohol  anci  ether;  the  solutions  are  neutral  (Debus). 

Crystals  dried  in  vac,  over  sulphuric  acid.    Debus  {mean). 
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Xanthamide  way  be  regarded  as  urethane  in  which  half  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by 
salphur  (Chancel).  According  ti>  the  products  obtained  by  its  dry  distillation  (vid.  if\f.) 
it  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  cyanuric  acid  and  mercaptan  »  C'^li'^S^C^HNO^ 
[or  i-ather:  3C<H'*S^,C'^H»N»0«]  (Debus).  —  Debus  also  proposes  for  it  the  formula 
C*H»0,C?NH20,CS»,  and  Cm«0,C?NH20,C02  +  C^H»S,(?NH*a,CS». 

DecompodHons,  1.  Xanthamide  exposed  in  a  distillatory  apparatus 
to  a  gradually  increasing  temperature  is  resolved  into  mercaptan  and 
cyanuric  acid : 

3C«i\H7S202  =  3C*H«S«  +  C«N3H»0«. 

It  began  to  giTe  off  gas  at  110^,  and  boiled  at  175°,  giving  off  a  colourless  liquid  which 
hud  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  smelt  of  mercaptan  and  cyanic  acid,  became  coloured  by 
exposure  to  light,  was  insoluble  in  water,  but  mixed  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and 
ether.  Its  alcoholic  solution  gave  with  corrosive  sublimate  a  copious  white  precipitate 
which  became  crystalline  after  a  while,  and  waa  found  to  be  a  compound  of  meroaptide 
of  mercury  with  chloride  of  mercury  »C*H^HgS*,  HgCl.  The  residue  in  the  retort  was 
a  solid  icreyish  white  mass,  which,  when  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  yielded 
crystals  of  cyanuric  acid  (Debus).  —  2.  Xanthamide  dissolves  in  strong  Sul- 
phuric acid,  and  is  reprecipitated  from  the  solution  by  water.  The 
solution  when  heated  or  left  to  stand  for  some  time,  gives  off,  without 
blackening,  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  afterwards  contains 

*  k,  the  truncation -face  of  the  pyramid  :  P,  p,  faces  of  the  pyramid. 
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besides  sulpharic  acid,  an  acid  which  forms  a  soluhle  salt  with  haryta 
(Debus).  —  3.  Xanthamide  boiled  for  some  time  with  Hydrochloric  acid, 
in  an  apparatus  so  arranged  that  the  volatile  products  condensable  at 
about  10"^  were  compelled  to  run  back  again,  yielded  sal-ammouiao,  and 
a  jellow,  volatile  oil,  not  yet  further  examined  (Debus).  —  4.  NUric 
add  acts  violently  on  xanthamide,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  form- 
ing sulphuric  acid  and  another  acid  not  yet  investigated.  —  5.  NUrotu 
acid  vapour  passed  into  water  in  which  xanthamide  is  suspended,  forms 
oxysulphooyanate  of  ethyl,  C*H»0,C'NSO  (VIII,  490,)  which  partly 
erystallizes  out  and  partly  remains  in  solution,  nitrous  oxide  being  like- 
wise evolved  and  sulphur  precipitated  (Debus). 

C'NH'S'O^  +  NO*  =  C^H«0,C2NS0  +  NO  +  2HO  +  S. 

6.  Xanthamide  is  decomposed  by  Ammoma  at  150°,  yielding  carbonic 
acid,  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  and  stinking  compounds  resembling  mer- 
oapiEin.  —  7.  Potath-ley  and  Baryta-water  boiled  for  several  hours  with 
xanthamide,  decompose  it  into  alcohol  and  hydrosulphocyanic  acid: 

CN«H7S»0«  «  C^H80»  +  C«NHS». 

The  experiment  does  not  Bucoeed  very  well  with  potash,  becanse  the  excess  of  that 
alkali  is  difficult  to  separate  from  the  prodacU  of  the  decomposition;  but  with  baryta- 
water,  in  a  distillatory  apparatus  so  arranged  that  the  volatile  producU  may  run  back 
again  for  some  hours,  a  distillate  of  alcohol  is  obtained,  and  the  liquid  in  the  retort, 
when  freed  from  excess  of  baryta  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  yields  crystalline  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  barium.  Ammonia  is  also  evolved  during  the  distillation,  especially  at  the 
beginning  (Debus).  —  8.  Xanthamide  in  solution  is  decomposed  by  the 
oxides  of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver,  a  metallic  sulphide  being  formed 
and  a  vapour  ^iven  off  which  strongly  affects  the  eyes;  the  filtered  liquid 
yields  by  distillation  a  small  quantity  of  an  inseparable  neutral  body, 
and  a  residue  containing  a  small  quantity  of  an  ammoniacal  salt,  whose 
acid,  when  separated  by  sulphuric  acid,  gives  out  the  odour  of  cyanic  acid. 
—  9.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  Cupric  chloride  is  added  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  xanthamide,  the  liquid  first  assumes  a  blood-red  colour,  then 
becomes  colourless,  and  yields  a  precipitate  of  amorphous  sulphur;  the 
liquid  filtered  from  this  precipitate  when  the  action  is  ended,  yields 
crystals,  first  of  a  compound  of  xanthamide  and  cuprous  chloride,  and 
then  of  oxysulphooyanate  of  ethyl  (Debus,  VIII,  491): 

3C«NH7S»0»  +  4Cua  -  2(C«NH7S«0«,Cu«Cl)  +  C<H»0,C2NS0  +  2HCI  +  S. 

A  similar  reaction  takes  place  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  xanthamide  is 
mixed  with  excess  of  cupric  sulphate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate  of  the  copper-compound  being  immediately  pro- 
duced. —  ]  0.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  xanthamide  gives  a  white  precipi- 
tate with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  with 
bichloride  of  platinum.  With  the  greater  number  of  metallic  salts,  how- 
ever, solutions  of  xanthamide  form  no  precipitates  (Debnsj. 

Combinations.  Xanthamide  unites  with  metallio  iodides  and  chlorides^ 
forming  definite  crystalline  compounds. 

Xanthamide  with  Ouprotu  Iodide.— a.  2C^NWEH)\  Cn*!  =  Xd«Ca«I. 
-«  Obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  dXd,  Cq*C1  in  hot  alcohol,  with  a 
warm  solation  of  iodide  of  potassiumj  a  small  precipitate  is  then  formed. 
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and  the  liqaid  filtered  therefrom,  and  left  to  stand  for  a  few  hours, 
deposits  the  compound  a  in  concentrically  grouped  needles.  The  mother- 
liquor,  when  further  evaporated,  yields  large  laminar  crystals  of  the  com- 
pound (  {vid,  %nf.)y  and  lastly,  xanthamide  and  chloride  of  potassium: 

Xd?Cu«Cl  +  KI  «  XdKJu'I  +  KCl; 
and 

xd«Ciin  =  xd*cun  +  xa. 

The  compound  a  crystallizes  in  broad,  white  needles^  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  considerable  quantity  in  cold  alcohol. 
The  clear  alcoholic  solntion  becomes  turbid  when  heated  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  deposits  a  considerable  quantity  of  cuprous  iodide,  whilst 
xanthamide  remains  in  the  liquid,  and  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  from 
the  filtrate  by  evaporation;  but  if  the  solution  containing  the  xanthamide 
be  allowed  to  cool  in  contact  with  the  cuprous  iodide,  and  left  for  some 
time  afterwards  in  contact  with  it,  recombination  takes  place,  and  the 
original  compound  Xd'Cu^I  is  reproduced.  In  boiling  water  the  com- 
pound neither  melts  nor  dissolves,  but  suffers  partial  decomposition. 
Heated  on  platinum  foil  it  becomes  liquid,  and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline 
mass  on  cooling;  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  blackens  and  gives  off 
mercaptan.  When  kept  in  closed  vessels,  it  turns  green  and  gives  off 
mercaptan.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  it  with  violence,  setting  the  iodine 
free.  Hydrochloric  acid  also  decomposes  it,  forming  Xd'Cu^Cl  and 
hydriodic  acid.  Potash,  ammonia,  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  act 
upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  corresponding  chlorine- compound 
(m/.)  (Debus). 

D«biM. 
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h.  Xd'Cn'I.  —  Crystallizes  from  the  mother-liquor,  from  which  a 
has  been  deposited  (jmp,).     Large  laminated  crystals  (Debus). 

The  compounds  XdCu'I  and  Xd^Cu'I  appear  likewise  to  exist 
(Debus). 

Xanthamide  with  Cuprous  Chloride.  —  a.  XdCu'Cl.  —  Formation  and 
Preparation  (p.  278).  —  Crystallizes  in  small,  white,  shining  rhombohedral 
crystals,  approximating  to  the  cubical  form.  Heated  on  platinum  foil,  it 
melts  to  a  yellow  liquid,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  is  decomposed, 
yielding  mercaptan,  CuS,  &c. 

Nearly  insolnble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  but  dissolves  with 
tolerable  facility  in  warm  alcohol,  to  which  it  imparts  a  brown  colour. 
On  boiling  the  solution,  part  of  the  salt  is  deposited,  with  separation  of 
sulphide  of  copper;  the  hot  saturated  solution  deposits  the  greater  part 
of  the  salt,  on  cooling,  in  crystals  of  the  above-mentioned  form.  —  Water 
and  other  liquids  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  dissolve  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  this  compound,  which  is  then  almost  wholly  precipitated 
on  the  addition  of  more  water,  or  when  the  acid  is  neutralized  by  a  base. 
Hydrochloric  aoid  appears  also  to  give  stability  to  the  compound ;  for 
when  dissolved  iu  hydrochloric  acid,  it  does  not  decompose  so  readily 
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wben  heated  as  in  a  liquid  not  containing  that  acid.  Nitric  acid  dis- 
solves it,  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  nitrous  acid.  —  With  strong 
sulphuric  acid  it  gives  off  a  gas,  and  yields  a  blue  pulverulent  precipitate 
soluble  in  water.  —  Ammonia  colours  it  blue,  and  dissolves  a  small 
quantity  of  it,  forming  a  solution  which  turns  black  when  heated.  — 
Potash4ey  colours  it  reddish-brown  at  first,  but  the  colour  changes  to 
black  in  a  few  hours,  with  slight  evolution  of  ammonia.  —  With  iodide  of 
potassium  the  compound  a  gives  a  white  precipitate;  and  with  sulpho* 
cyanide  of  potassium,  a  white  precipitate  consisting  of  cuprous  sulpho- 
cyanide,  Cu',  CyS*.  —  With  sulphuretted  hydrogen  it  yields  sulphide  of 
copper,  hydrochloric  acid  and  xanthamide  (Debus). 

Debus. 


6  C 

......    36-0 

70 

....     17-61     .... 

....       3-42     .... 

....       7-83 

....     15-66     .... 

....       6-85 

....     31-31     .... 

....     17-32     .... 

....     18-48     .. 
....       3-68     .. 

....    30-73 

..     1803 

7  H    

3-46 

2  O    

160 

2  S 

32-0 

..     16-16 

N    

2  Ctt 

14  0 

64-0 

01   

35-4 

..     17-68 

XdCu«Cl  ..., 

204-4 

....  10000 

6.  Xd'Cn'Cl.  —  1.  Obtained  by  adding  rather  more  than  1  At. 
xanthamide  to  1  At.  of  the  compound  a  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  leaving 
the  liquor  to  evaporate.  —  2.  By  gradually  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
cnpric  chloride  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  xanthamide,  till  a  drop  of  the 
former  produces  a  faint  reddish  tint  which  soon  disappears,  a  precipitate 
of  sulphur  is  formed;  the  filtrate  yields  by  slow  evaporation  crystals  of 
the  compound  b;  and  oxysulphocyanate  of  ethyl  remains  in  solution: 

5C«NH7S«OS  +  4CuCl  «  2(2C«NH7S«02.Cu«Cl)  +  2HC1  +  S  +  C*H*0,C2NS0. 

3.  By  dissolving  4  At.  cnpric  sulphate  and  5  At.  xanthamide  in  water, 
and  adding  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is 
produced,  consisting  chiefly  of  Xd*Cu'Cl,  but  containing  also  small 
quantities  of  Xd'Cu^Cl,  and  sometimes  also  of  Xd^Cu*Cl.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  abandoned  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  yields  these  three  com- 
pounds in  the  order  just  mentioned. 

The  compound  b  crystallizes  from  dilute  alcoholic  solutions  in  white, 
shining,  oblique  rhombic  tables,  but  from  strong  solutions  in  large  six- 
sided  tables.  The  crystals  become  dull  and  like  enamel  by  keeping,  and 
when  heated,  fuse  to  a  yellow  liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a 
crystalline  mass  like  melted  nitre;  at  a  stronger  heat,  complete  decompo- 
sition takes  place  and  mercaptan  is  evolved. —  The  compound  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  forming  a  solution  which 
blackens  by  boiling,  and  deposits  sulphide  of  copper.  Potash  added  to 
the  solution,  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  a  slight 
excess  of  the  reagent,  forming  a  solution  which  deposits  sulphide  of  . 
copper  after  a  few  hours,  and  leaves  a  yellow  oil  when  jsvaporated. 
Ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  behave  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the 
precipitates  are  less  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagents.  Nitrate  of  silver 
forms  a  white  precipitate  which  soon  turns  black.  Iodide  and  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium  form  white,  crystalline  precipitates.  —  Sulphate  of 
Boda  prodacea  no  change  in  eolations  of  this  compound.     Hydrochlorio 
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acid,  nitric  acid  and  eulpburetted  hydrogen  act  upon  it  as  on  the  preced- 
ing compound  (Debus). 

Debus. 

12  C   720  ....  23-27     23-31 

14  H   14-0  ....  4-52     4-53 

4  O   32-0  ....  10-34 

2N  28-0  ....  9-05 

4S    640  ....  20-69 

2  Cu 64-0  ....  20-69 

CI  35-4  ....  11-44 

Xd^CuSCl  309-4     ....  100-00 

c.    Xd»Cn*Cl.  —  1.    Obtained   by    dissolving   1    At.    XdCu'Cl  and 

2  At.  Xd,  or  1  At.  Xd'Cu'Cl  and  1  At.  Xd  in  alcohol,  and  leaving  the 
solution  to  evaporate.  The  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  divide  a  solution 
of  zanthamide  into  three  parts;  convert  two  parts  into  the  compound  h  by 
the  method  above  described;  then  add  the  last  portion  of  the  xanthamiae 
and  filter:  the  compound  c  crystallizes  from  the  filtrate  by  spontaneous 
evaporation.  — 2.  An  aqueoos  solution  of  xanthamide  is  strongly  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  cupric  sulphate  added  in  small  portions 
as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed;  this  precipitate  is  then  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  left  to  evaporate;  the 
crystals  which  first  separate  consist  of  the  compound  c.  —  Crystallizes 
in  large  aggregated  crystals,  derived  from  an  oblique  rhombic  pyramid; 
they  are  transparent  and  lustrous  at  first,  but  after  a  while  become  dull 
ana  like  porcelain.  This  compound  melts  when  heated,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  is  resolved  into  mercaptan,  sulphide  of  copper,  and  other 
products  not  yet  examined.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  is 
readily  dissolved  by  alcohol  either  cold  or  warm.  The  alcohol  may  be 
heated  to  the  boiling  point  without  decomposition.  Potash  and  ammonia 
added  to  the  solution  exhibit  the  same  reactions  as  with  6.  Carbonate 
of  ammonia  produces  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  excess.  Sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acid,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
behave  with  c  in  the  same  manner  as  with  h.  Iodide  and  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium  produce  no  alteration  in  cold  dilute  solutions  of  c;  but  in 
strong  and  boiling  solutions  they  form  white,  crystalline  precipitates. 
Zinc  produces  no  precipitate  in  the  cold,  but  at  a  boiling  heat  it  throws 
down  copper,  and  liberates  xanthamide  (Debus). 

Debus. 

18  0 108-0  ....  26-07     2649 

21  H 210  ....       5  07     4-92 

6  0 480  ....  11-58 

6S 960  ....  23-16 

3N 420  ....  10-13 

2Cu   64-0  ....  15-45 

01 35-4  ....       8-54 

Xd»Cu»Cl 414  4     ....10000 

d.   Xd*Cu»Cl.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  1  At.   XdCn«Cl,  and  from 

3  to  4  At.  Xd,  in  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate.  Large, 
transparent,  colourless,  rhombic  crystals,  of  very  complex  form.  Some- 
what soluble  in  water;  dissolves  in  alcohol  much  more  readily  than  the 
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preceding  oompounds;  ia  its  behayioar  with  reagentSy  it  agrees  exactlj 
with  the  compound  c.  (Debus). 

Debas. 

24  C    1440    ....     27-73     2774     ....    2747 

28  n   280     ....       5-39     5*44     ^      6-30 

8  O    „..       64-0     ....     12-32 

8  S 1280     ....     24-64 

4N    56-0     _     10-78 

2  Ctt 64-0     ....     12-32 13-62 

CI  .., 35-4     ....       6-82 

Xd^CtfCl 5iy4     ....  100-00 

These  several  compounds  of  xanthamide  with  cuprous  chloride  are 
more  fusible  and  more  readilj  soluble  in  alcohol  in  proportion  as  thej 
contain  more  xanthamide;  when  dissolved  in  very  large  quantities  of 
alcohol,  they  undergo  partial  decomposition,  being  resolved  into  two  other 
compounds,  one  containing  more  and  the  other  less  xanthamide.  When 
kept  for  some  time,  even  if  protected  from  air  and  light,  they  become 
doll  on  the  surface,  and  finally  black,  from  separation  of  sulphide  of 
copper  (Debus). 

Xanthamide  with  Cuprous  Sulphocyanide.  —  a.  Xd,10Cu'CyS*.  — 
Sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  com- 
pound AdK)u^Cl,  throws  down  this  compound  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline 
precipitate,  which  must  be  washed,  first  with  alcohol,  then  with  water, 
and  dried.  —  Heated  to  200°  in  a  glass  tube,  it  does  not  fuse  or  undergo 
any  alteration  of  appearance,  but  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  mercap- 
tan.  At  a  red  heat,  it  turns  black.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  decomposes 
it,  yielding  sulphide  of  copper,  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  and  xanthamide 
(Debus). 

Dried  over  oil  qf  vitriol,  Debns. 

26  C 156  ....  11-77  11-63 

7  H  7  ....   0-53  0-76 

2  O  16  ....   1-20 

22  S 352  ....  26-56 

11  N 154  ....  11-65 

20  Cu  640  ....  48-29  48-26 

C«NH7S«OM0Cu=C3NS«  1325  ....  10000 

The  mother-liquor  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  this  compound  con- 
tains cuprous  sulphocyanide  and  the  greater  part  of  the  xanthamide.  If 
the  precipitate  a,  instead  of  being  immediately  separated  by  filtration, 
be  left  for  several  days  in  contact  with  the  mother-liquor,  it  absorbs  more 
xanthamide,  and  forms  compounds,  varying  in  constitution  according  to 
the  time  of  contact  and  the  dilution  of  the  liquid  (Debus) 

h,  Xd',3CuK^yS'.  —  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  produces  no  preci- 
pitate in  a  cold  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  Xd',Cu'Cl.  But  if  the  solu- 
tions be  wanu  and  concentrated,  the  compound  h  is  instantly  precipitated 
in  small  white  tables,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  xanthamide,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  cuprous  sulphocyanide,  remains  in  the  mother- 
liquor.  —  The  compound  6,  when  gently  heated  on  platinum  foil,  fuses 
and  gives  off  mercaptan.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol 
(Debus). 


18  C 

1[AN 

THAMIDE. 

..     108    .... 
..       14     .... 
32     .... 
..     160     .... 
..       70     .... 
...     l'*2     .... 

18-75     .... 

2-43     .... 

5  56 
27-78 
1215 
33  33     .... 

Debtt... 
....     18-91 

14  H    

2-41 

4  O 

^OS 

5N 



6Cu   

34-24 

2C«NH7S20»,3Cu2C3NS2 

..     676     .... 

10000 
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c.  XdCu*CyS'.  —  When  the  crystals  of  6  are  left  in  their  mother- 
liqnor  for  a  few  days,  they  increase  in  size,  become  yellowish,  take  up 
an  additional  quantity  of  xantbamide,  and  are  converted  into  the  com- 
pound c. 


8C 

48     .. 

..     21  15     .... 

308     .... 

705 
..  2819 
..  12-34 
..     28-19     .... 

Debus. 
....     22-22 

7  H    

7     .. 

....       3-45 

2  O 

16     .. 

4  S 

64     .. 

2  N 

28     .. 

2Cu   

64     .. 

....     2702 

C«NH7S*09.CuSC2NS?    ....  227     ....  10000 

The  amount  of  copper  found  by  analysis  is  too  small,  the  amounts  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  too  %ttB,t^  because  the  compound  analysed  was  contaminated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  another  compound  containing  more  than  1  At.  Xd  to  1  At.  Cu'CyS*. 

The  componnd  c  fuses  readily  when  heated  in  a  glass  tube.  It  does 
not  dissolve  or  melt  when  immersed  in  hot  water  or  alcohol.  An  alco- 
holic solution  of  xantbamide  dissolves  it  readily,  and  yields  by  evapora- 
tion crystals  of  the  above-mentioned  compound  richer  in  xantbamide.  — 
Strong  nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  on  other  compounds 
of  sulphocyauogen. — Hydrochloric  acid  eliminates  hydrosulpbooyanic 
acid^  and  produces  the  compound  XdCu'Cl : 

Xd.Cu»CyS3  +  HCl  =»  HCyS*  +  XdCu>Cl. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  dissolves  it,  forming  a  red  solution;  the 
liquid  on  exposure  to  the  air  gradually  loses  its  colour,  and  deposits  a 
brown  precipitate  containing  copper,  leaving  in  solution  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium,  together  with  other  products  of  decomposition.  Sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  decomposes  it,  yielding  xantbamide,  hydrosulphocyanic 
acid,  and  sulphide  of  copper  (Debus). 

All  the  compounds  of  xantbamide  with  cuprous  sulphocyanide  turn 
green  by  keeping,  and  are  resolved  into  other  products  not  yet  examined 
(Debus). 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  xantbamide  forms  with  Mercuric  chloride  a  copious  white 
precipitate,  partially  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  When  examined  by  the  microscope, 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  crystals  and  amorphous  matter.  It  contains  12  At.  mercury  to 
1  At.  carbon  (Debus). 

FkUinum-compound.  —  XdPtCl  +  XdPtCP.  —  An  alcoholic  solution 
of  xantbamide  mixed  with  bichloride  of  platinum  deposits  after  a  few 
minutes  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  and  the  liquid  filtered  therefrom 
continues  u>r  several  days  to  deposit  the  same  Gi)mpound  in  crystalline 
lamins.  The  last  portions,  however,  which  crystallize  out  are  not  pure,  but  are 
contaminated  with  a  dark  brown  substance,  probably  sulphide  of  platinum.  The  dark* 
ooloored  mother-liquor  which  remains  after  the  separation  of  these  deposits,  gives  off 
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hydrocbloric  acid  when  evaporated ;  yields  a  brown  oil,  which  gradually  Tolatilizes, 
together  with  the  aqueons  and  alcoholic  vapours ;  and  leaves  a  dark-coloured  substance, 
which  appears  to  be  sulphide  of  platinum,  together  with  sal-ammoniac. 

Dried  in  vac.  over  oil  qf  vitriol.  Debus. 


12  C  

72-0    . 

...     14-00     .... 
...       2-72     .... 

6-22 
...     12-44     .... 

5-45 
..     38-51     .... 
...     20-66     .... 

....     13-97     .. 
....       2-69     .. 

....     38-04     .. 
....     1908     .. 

..     13-39 
2-72 

..     13-35 

..     38-26     .. 
..     23*30     .. 

14  H  

140     . 

4  O  

320    . 

4  S    

64-0     . 

..     37-85 

2  N    

280     . 

2  Pt 

3  CI 

1980     . 

106-2     . 

Xd«Pt=Cl»  

514-2     . 

..  10000 

This  componnd  begins  to  decompose  at  120^,  giving  off  a  stinking  oil. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Oil  of  vitriol  does  not  act 
upon  it  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  very  little  even  when  heated. 
Neither  is  it  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  but  aqua-regia 
dissolves  it  readily.     Potash  has  no  action  upon  it  (Debus).     H 


Taurin.    c*Nirs»o«=c*AdH»,2SO». 

L.  Ghelin.     TUdemann  d:  Gmelin.     Die  Verdauung,  1,  43  and  690. 
Demaroay.     Ann,  Fharm.  27,  286. 
Pelouze  &  Dumas.     Ann.  Phai-m.  27,  292. 
Kedtembachek.     Ann,  Fharm.  57,  170;  65,  37. 
Gorup-Besanez.     Ann,  Phomn.  39,  130. 

Sources,     In  the  bile  of  oxen  and  other  animals,  where,  according  to 
.  Strecker,  it  exists  as  the  copula  in  gallic  or  choleic  acid. 

IT  Formation,  By  the  action  of  heat  on  isethionat«  of  ammonia, 
this  salt  when  heated  to  230^,  giving  off  2  At.  water,  and  being  converted 
into  taurin  (Strecker,  Compt.  rend.  38,  637): 

C*H»(NH<)02.  2SO»  =  C^NlFS'Qfi  +  2HO.  S 

Preparation.  1.  Ox-bile  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid;  the  mixture  filtered  from  the  gummy  precipitate,  and  evapo- 
rated till  it  is  resolved  into  a  tough  resinous  mass  and  an  acid  watery 
liquid.  The  acid  liquid,  when  decanted  and  further  evaporated — during 
which  process  it  repeatedly  deposits  resinous  masses,  from  which  it  must 
be  each  time  decanted — yields  on  cooling,  a  quantity  of  taurin-crystals 
mixed  with  common  salt,  from  which  the  taurin  must  be  mechanically 
separated  and  purified  by  crystallization.  All  the  resinous  masses  sepa- 
rated in  tiie  process,  when  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  absolute 
alcohol,  and  filtered  after  cooling,  leave  upon  the  filter  an  additional 
quantity  of  taurin  in  small  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing 
with  absolute  alcohol,  and  crystallized  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution  (Gm  ). 
Demar9ay  proceeds  in  a  similar  manner,  excepting  that  he  evaporates 
the  acid  liquid  decanted  from  the  resinous  mass,  till  the  greater  part  of 
the  chloride  of  sodium  has  crystallized  out  of  it;  mixes  the  mother- 
liouor  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  alcohol ;  sets  it  aside;  washes  the  crys- 
taliized  taurin  with  alcohol ;  and  recnrstallizes  it  from  boiling  water. 

2.  Ox-bile  in  the  crude  state,  or  ^eed  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
colouring  matter  by  animal  charcoal,  but  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
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intestinal  mucus,  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  three  weeks  at  a  temperature 
of  31°  to  37^  till  it  distinctly  reddens  litmus;  it  is  then  precipitated  by 
acetic  acid;  the  61trate,  together  with  the  wash- water,  evaporated  to 
dryness;  the  residue  exhausted  with  90  per  cent  alcohol ;  the  insoluble 
portion  dissolved  in  hot  water;  and  the  filtrate  left  to  crystallize  (Gorup- 
Besanez).  The  preparation  of  taurin  by  the  putrefaction  of  ox-bile  is 
likewise  recommended  by  Buchner  {J,  pr.  Ckem,  46,  147;  Cfiem.  Gaz. 
1849,  189).— 

T  3.  By  heating  isethionate  of  ammonia.  This  salt  begins  to  lose 
weight  at  200",  and  at  230°  gives  off  water  amounting  to  11  p.c.  of  its 
weight.  The  fused  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution 
precipitated  by  alcohol.  This  precipitate  when  redissolved  in  water, 
yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  large  crystals  of  taurin  exactly 
resembling  in  appearance  and  properties  those  prepared  from  bile 
(Strecker).     f 

Properties.  Large,  transparent,  colourless  prisms  belonging  to  the 
right  prismatic  system.  Fig.  66,  often  with  p-faces,  but  without  the 
faces  between  a  and  t;  u  :  u  =  6S°  16'.  Heavier  than  water,  lighter 
than  oil  of  vitriol.  Grates  between  the  teeth.  Inodorous;  has  a  fresh 
but  otherwise  not  decided  taste;  no  action  on  vegetable  colours.  Perma- 
nent in  the  air,  and  unalterable  at  100°  (Gm.).  Neither  melts  nor 
decomposes  at  240°  (Strecker). 

PeloQze 
Redtenbacher.     Besanez.     Demarfay.      &  Damas. 

4C  24  ...  19-2  ....  19-28  ....  18-92  ....  19-67  ....  19-18 

N  14  ....  11-2  ....  11-25  ....  1132  ....  1120  ....  1119 

7  H  7  ....  5-6  ....  h7Z  ....  5-77  ....  5-68  ....  563 

2  S   32  ....  25-6  ....  25-70  ....  26-48 

6  O  48  ....  38-4  ....  38  04  ....  37-51  ....  6355  ....  6400 

C*NH7S20« ....  125     ....  100-0     ....  100*00     ...  10000     ....  10000     ....  10000 

Demar^ay  and  Pelouze  Sc  Damas  overlooked  the  sulphar,  which  Redtenbacher 
discoTered.  Heintz  {Pogg.  71,  150)  found  25*55  p.c.  S;  Varrentropp  &  Will  {Ann. 
Pharm.  39,  279)  fonnd  11*00  p.c.  N.  —  Redtenbacher  assigns  to  taurin  the  rational 
formula:  NH^C^H^O^  +  2SO>,  according  to  which  it  should  be  a  bisulphite  of 
aldehyde-ammonia.  This  view  of  its  constitution  is  supported  by  the  formation  of 
sulphite  of  potash  on  heating  taurin  with  potash ;  but  the  behaviour  of  taurin  with 
heated  oil  of  vitriol,  nitric  acid,  and  aqua  regia  leads  to  a  different  conclusion  (vid.  tf{/*.), 
Redtenbacher  likewise  succeeded  in  preparing  artificially  a  bisulphite  of  aldehyde- 
ammonia  (p.  287.)  which  however  exhibited  totally  different  properties.  —  Taurin 
should  perhaps  rather  be  regarded  as  sulphate  of  ethylamine  C'*H^.-Vd,2SO',  corresponding 
exactly  to  sulphate  of  methylamine  or  sulphomethylane,  C^H3Ad,2SO^ 

Decompontions.  1.  Taurin  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  melts,  turns 
brown,  swells  up  strongly,  and  yields  a  brown  thick  empyreumatic  oil, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  colourless,  watery  liquid,  having  a 
sweetish,  empyreumatic  odour,  and  containing  ammonia,  together  with  a 
large  excess  of  acetic  acid  (Gm.).  —  2.  In  the  open  fire  it  melts  and 
forms  a  thickish  liquid ;  swells  up,  and  emits  a  sweetish  empyreumatic 
odour  like  that  of  heated  indigo,  but  pungent  at  the  same  time;  and 
leaves  a  tumefied  charcoal  which  burns  easily  and  without  residue  (Gm.). 

3.  Dry  chlorine  gas  does  not  act  upon  taurin  in  the  cold ;  but  when 
the  taurin  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  the  gas  till  decomposition  takes  place, 
a  small  quantity  of  liquid  passes  orer  containing  sulphuric  acid  (Redten- 
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bacher).  — -  4.  Its  solntion  in  oil  of  vitriol,  heated  to  the  boiling  point, 
assumes  a  dark  colour,  but  without  giving  off  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and 
does  not  become  turbid  on  the  addition  of  water  (Gm.).  —  A  mixture  of 
taurin  with  solntion  of  sugar  and  oil  of  vitriol,  assumes  when  heated, 
first  a  yellow,  and  then  a  brown-red  colour  (Besanez).  —  It  is  not  decom- 
posed by  boilinff  and  evaporation  with  strong  nitric  acid  (Gm.).  Neither 
is  it  decomposed  by  boiling  with  aqna-regia,  not  even  on  the  addition  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  the  liquid  not  giving  a  precipitate  with  baryta  even 
after  long  boiling.  But  tanrin  burned  with  nitre  in  a  red-hot  crucible, 
yields  sulphate  of  potash  (Redten bacher). 

5.  When  tanrin  is  slowly  evaporated  to  dryness  with  caustic  potash, 
all  the  ammonia  goes  off  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  process,  in  the  form  of 
nitrogen,  without  blackening;  and  the  residue,  if  cooled  immediately 
after  the  evolution  of  ammonia  has  ceased,  and  then  mixed  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  gives  off  sulphurous  acid  gas  free  from  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  without  precipitation  of  sulphur;  this  residue  also,  when 
distilled,  yields  sulphurous  and  acetic  acid,  with  a  residue  of  pure  sulphate 
of  potash  (Redten bacher).  [The  evolution  of  ammonia  takes  place 
with  strong  intumescence,  ana  is  attended  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
Hence  the  equation  is: 

C*NH7S«0«  +  3KO  +  HO  =  NH»  +  2H  +  C^H'KG*  +  2(K0,S0*).] 

On  the  other  hand,  when  taurin  is  thrown  into  melted  potash,  the  mass 
treated,  after  cooling,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yields  sulphurous  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases,  together  with  a  precipitate  of  sulphur 
(Redtenbacher).  At  a  higher  temperature,  the  acetate  of  potash  seems 
to  exert  a  reducing  action  on  the  sulphite.  — Taurin  is  not  altered  by 
boiling  with  baryta-water  (Redtenbacher). 

%  6.  Taurin  undergoes  fermentation  in  contact  with  intestinal  mucus 
(which  acts  as  the  ferment)  and  an  alkaline  base,  such  as  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  but  not  nnder  the  influence  of  the  ferment  or  the  alkali  alone.  The 
liquid  when  left  for  some  days  in  a  warm  place,  emits  a  putrid  ammoniacal 
odiur,  and  yields  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  sulphurous  acid,  which 
escapes  on  the  addition  of  a  stronger  acid.  The  quantity  of  sulphurous 
acid  in  the  liquid  increases  for  some  weeks,  but  afterwards  diminishes,  as 
the  sulphite  of  soda  is  converted  by  contact  with  the  air  into  sulphate. 
The  products  of  the  fermentation  of  taurin  are  in  fact  the  same  as  those 
which  it  yields  under  the  influence  of  strong  alkalis  {vid.  sup.),  the  taurin 
being  resolved  into  sulphurous  acid,  aldehyde  or  its  elements  (which  is 
converted  by  oxidation  into  acetic  acid,  and  this  again  during  the  fer- 
mentation into  carbonic  acid),  and  ammonia  (Buchner,  Ann.  JPharm,  78, 
203;  Jakresber.  1851,  375).     T. 

Combinations,  —  Taurin  dissolves  in  15*5  pts.  of  Water  at  12®,  and 
in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water,  from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling 
(Gm.). 

It  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  Oil  of  Vitriol,  forming  a  dear,  pale 
brown,  thickish  liquid,  which  does  not  become  turbid  on  the  addition  of 
water  (Gm.). 

It  dissolves  in  fuming  A^e^Wc  acid,  without  evolution  of  gas,  remaining 
unaltered  after  the  evaporation  of  the  acid  (Gm.). 

The  aqueous  solution  exhibits  no  reaction  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
nitric  acid,  ammonia,  potash,  lime-water,  alum,   protochloride   of  tin. 
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sesqnichloride  of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper,  corrosive  eabliniate,  mercarous 
nitrate,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  excepting  that  the  last-mentioned  mixture, 
when  exposed  for  some  dajs  to  the  light,  assumes  a  brownish  red  colour, 
and  deposits  a  few  flakes  (6m.).  —  The  aqueous  solution  does  not  act 
upon  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  (Redtenbacher). 


Appendix. 

Bisulphite  of  Aldehyde-ammonia.    NH»,c*n*o»+2SO». 

Redtenbacher  (1848).     Ann.  Pliaim.  65,  37. 

Preparation.  1 .  The  alcoholic  solution  of  aldehyde-ammonia  absorbs 
sulphurous  acid  gas  passed  through  it,  in  large  quantity  and  with  evolu- 
tion of  heat;  and  when  it  begins  to  turn  acid,  yields,  if  well  cooled,  a 
copious  white  crystalline  precipitate.  —  2.  Alcohol  saturated  with  sul- 
phurous acid  may  also  be  added  to  alcoholic  ammonia  till  acid  reaction 
18  produced.  The  crystals,  after  being  washed  on  a  filter  with  strong 
alcohol  and  dried  in  vacuo,  are  almost  pure,  provided  pure  aldehyde- 
ammonia  has  been  used. 

Properties.  Small  white  needles,  tasting  slightly  of  sulphurous  acid 
and  of  aldehyde-ammonia,  and  having  an  acid  reaction. 


4  C 

7  H  ^!^Z^!! ""!!!!"!"!!!! 

24 

14 
7 

32 
48 

....     19-2 
....     11-2 
....      5-6 
....     25-6 

....     38-4 

Redtenbacher, 

19-25 

1198 

5-81 

2  s  

6  o  

C*NH7S«0« 

Therefore  metameric  with  taarin. 

135 

....  100-0 

Deeompontians.  1.  The  compound  enclosed  in  a  tube  does  not  undergo 
any  alteration  at  100*^;  at  120"  to  140^  it  turns  yellowish,  and  when 
the  tube  is  opened  emits  an  odour  of  sulphurous  acid.  —  2.  Heated  on 
platinum  foil  it  turns  brown,  blackens,  swells  up,  gives  off  an  odour  like 
that  of  burnt  taurin,  and  leaves  a  spongy  charcoal.  —  3.  In  the  dry  state 
it  changes  but  slowly  in  cold  air;  but  at  100',  it  diminishes  considerably 
in  weight,  turning  yellow  and  then  brownish,  and  emitting  an  odour  of 
burnt  taurin.  —  4.  With  the  stronger  acids  it  gives  off  sidphurous  acid 
gas  having  an  odour  of  aldehyde,  whilst  an  ammoniacal  salt  remains 
behind.  —  5.  Heated  with  potash  it  exhibits  the  reaction  of  aldehyde. 
—  6.  Its  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo,  yields  only  a 
few  crystalline  crusts,  and  a  large  quantity  of  tenacious  gummy  matter; 
the  alcohol  distilled  from  the  alcoholic  solution  contains  sulphurous  aoid. 
Even  when  the  saturated  aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with  excess  of  strong 
alcohol,  only  a  thick  syrup  is  precipitated,  in  which  a  few  crystals  form 
after  some  time.  —  7.  The  aqueous  solution  forms  with  baryta,  lead,  and 
silver  salts,  precipitates,  which  are  wholly  or  partially  soluble  in  acid?. 
The  silrer-precipitate  is  not  blackened,  contains  mere  traces  of  organic 
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matter,  and  yields  by  ignition  even  more  silver  than  monosolphite  of 
silver. 

Combinatiojis.  —  Sulphite  of  aldehyde-ammonia  dissolves  readilv  in 
water,  easily  in  hydrated,  but  sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol  (Redten- 
bacher). 


Carbothialdine.   c*NH»s»=c*AdH».cs». 

Redtenbacher  &  LiEBio  (1848).     Ann.  Pharm,  G5,  43. 

When  sulphide  of  carbon  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aldehyde- 
ammonia,  the  liquid  becomes  strongly  heated,  loses  its  alkaline  reaction, 
and  after  a  few  minutes,  deposits  white,  highly  lustrous  needles,  which 
must  be  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol. 


5  C  

N 

30    . 

14     . 

...     37-04 
...     17-28 
..       617 
..     39-51 

Redtenb.  &  Liebig. 

36-87 

17-16 

5  H 

2  S 

5     . 

32     . 

639 

39-64 

C^NH'Sa 

81     . 

..  100-00 

10006 

Carbothialdine  dissolves  instantly  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
may  be  precipitated  therefrom  by  ammonia  or  fixed  alkalis,  without 
decomposition  and  in  the  crystalline  state.  But  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution,  when  left  to  stand  for  some  time,  coagulates  in  the  form  of  a 
whitish  yellow  paste,  insoluble  in  water.  Carbothialdine  boiled  with 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  resolved  into  sal-ammoniac,  aldehyde,  and 
sulphide  of  carbon.  Oxalic  acid  added  to  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  imme- 
diately throws  down  capillary  crystals  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The 
alcoholic  solution  forms  with  copper  salts  a  thick  green  precipitate;  with 
corrosive  sublimate,  thick  curdy  flakes;  and  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
greenish  black  precipitate,  which  soon  changes  to  black  sulphide  of 
silver  (Redtenbacher  &  Liebig). 


Oxamethane.   c«NH^o«=c*AdH»,c*0». 

Dumas  &  Boullay.   Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  37,  40;  also  J.  Pharm.  14,  131. 

Dumas.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  54,  241. 

LiEBio.     Pogg.  31,  359.  —  Ann.  Pluirm.  9,  129. 

Oxaivinamester,  Ojcamdthan,  Weinkohlensdurei  oder  AtheroxaUaurei  Ammoniak, 
Aetheroxamidy  Oxamethane,  Oxalovinaie  d' Ammoniaque,  Oxalate  d'Eihyle  et  d^Am- 
moniagne,  Oxamate  d'Ethyle.  —  Discovered  by  Dumas  &  Boallay  ia  182S,  more 
accurately  investigated  by  Dumas  &  Liebig. 

Formation  (p.  180).  —  CaDDot  be  prepared  with  oxamic  ether  and  alcohol  (Balard). 

Preparation.  Perfectly  dry  aramoniaoal  gas  is  passed  through  the 
tubulure  of  a  retort  containing  perfectly  dry  oxalic  ether,  till  the  liquid 
solidifies;  the  mass  pressed  out  between  blotting  paper,  and  dissolved  iu 
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the  smallest  possible  quaotitj  of  boilimg  water;  tbe  liquid  filtered  «t  a 
boiling  beat,  oxamide  tben  remainiag  on  the  filter,  in  greater  quantity  as 
tbe  ammonia  has  acted  for  a  longer  time;  left  to  cool  till  tbe  oxamethane 
crystallizes;  and  tbe  crystals  drained  and  dried  in  tbe  air  (Dumas  U 
Boullav,  Dumas).  —  Liebig  washes  tbe  solidified  mass  with  absolute 
alcohol,  and  then  evaporates  tbe  alcohol;  whereupon  the  oxamethane 
crystallizes.  —  Or  be  heats  the  solidified  mass  in  tbe  retort,  passiag 
ammoniacal  gas  through  it  continuously  till  tbe  oxamethane  melts  and 
distils  over.  Tbe  oxamide  formed  at  tbe  same  time  remains  in  tbe  retort, 
floating  about  in  the  melted  oxamethane,  while  tbe  oxamethane,  together 
with  unaltered  oxalic  ether,  passes  over.  —  Or  be  dissolves  dry  oxalic 
etber  in  absolute  alcohol  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  leaves  the  liquid 
to  crystallize. 

Pi'opertifs.  —  Colourless,  nnctuous  lamime  having  a  pearly  lustre 
(Dumas).  The  crystals  belong  to  tbe  right  prismatic  system  {Fig.  55). 
u:u'  =  60°;  w  : «  =  120;  i  :  <  =  125°  30^(Prevo8taye,  Ann.  Ckim.  Phys. 
75,  322).  —  Melts  below  lOO"",  and  sublimes  above  220®  in  radiating 
laminzB  (Domas).  Fuses  at  a  very  gentle  beat  to  a  transparent  colourless 
liquid,  and  volatilizes  readily  without  residue  (Liebig).  According  to  a 
former  statement  of  Dumas  &  Boullay,  part  of  tbe  substance  when 
volatilized  is  resolved  into  charcoal  and  a  trace  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Neutral  (Dumas  &  Boullay). 
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14     ... 
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.     41-02     . 
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6  0 
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2     .. 
1     .. 
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..     4-0558 

May  be  regarded  as  hypothetical  anhydrous  oxalate  of  ammonia  combined  with 
oxalate  of  ethylene  »NH^C>0>  +  C«H^CK)>  (Damas  &  Boullay);  or  as  oxamide  with 
oxalic  ether  « C<N  HK)' +  C'H'O^  (Persoa);  or  as  vinic  ether  with  oxamic  acM 
-C*H»0,C*NH»0*  (Balard). 

Decompositions.  Oxamethane  boiled  with  water  yields  a  very  acid 
solution,  probably  in  consequence  of  tbe  formation  of  alcohol  and  acid 
oxalate  of  ammonia  (Dumas): 

C8NH70«  +  4HO  =  NH»,C«H>0«  +  C*H«0». 

2.  If  during  the  boiling  of  aqueous  oxamethane,  aqueous  ammonia  be 
gradually  added,  in  such  proportion  that  the  acid  may  be  neutralized 
as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  tbe  only  products  obtained  are  alcohol  and 
oxaoHite  of  ammonia  (Balard,  N.  Ann.  Ckim.  Phys.  4, 101).  —  8.  Aqueous 
ammonia  in  excess  quickly  decomposes  oxamethane,  yielding  oxamide 
and  alcohol  (Liebig): 

C8NH70B  +  NH»  -  C*N»H<0<  +  C*H«0«. 

4.  When  oxamethane  is  heated  with  baryta- water,  ammonia  is  given  o£^ 
and  a  s})aringly  soluble  baryta-salt  formed,  which  crystallizes  by  evapora- 
tion (Dumas  &,  Boullay).  The  fixed  alkalis,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, form  oxalovinates  (Liebig).  Balard's  supposition  that  an  oxamate 
is  formed  in  this  reaction,  is  rendered  improbable  by  tbe  evolution  of 
ammonia. 

VOL.    IX.  u 
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C<mMn<Uiom,  Ozamethane  dissolves  in  Water  in  all  proportions^ 
and  crystalliBes  oat  unaltered  as  the  water  evaporates  (Liebig).  It 
dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold,  somewhat  more  freely  in  hot  water 
(Damas  k  Boullay).  The  aqueous  solution  precipitates  neither  lime- 
salts  (Liebig),  nor  lead  and  mercury  salts  (Dumas  &  Boullay). 

It  dissolves  in  fdl  proportions  in  Aleohol^  from  which  it  cmtallisee 
out  (Liebig);  it  dissolves  in  alcohol  more  readily  than  in  water  (Dumas  & 
Boullay). 


Chloroxamethane.    o»NHK3l»0«=C*AdCT,c*0«. 

Malaguti  (1840).     Amu  (Mm,  Phys.  74,  304;  also  «/.  pr.  Chem.  23, 
205.  -—N.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  16,  49;  also  J.  pr.  Chetn.  35,  430. 

Ckioroxamdthan,  CMoroadthamid,  ChhroxamSihane,  Chloroxiikamide. 

FomuUion  (p.  244). 

Preparation  Pulverized  perchloroxalic  ether  contained  in  a  tubu- 
lated retort  is  completely  saturated  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas;  the  white 
mass  dissolved  in  ether;  the  solution  filtered  from  sal-ammoniac;  and  the 
crystals  which  form  when  the  ether  evaporates,  pressed  between  paper, 
and  purified  by  solution  in  hot  water,  treatment  with  animal  charcoal, 
and  repeated  crystallization  (Malaguti). 

Propertits.  Chloroxamethane  crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution 
on  cooling  in  white  needles;  but  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  evapora- 
tion, in  the  form  of  snow  composed  of  needles  and  laminae  (Malaguti). 
The  crvstals  belong  to  the  right  prismatic  system  {Fig.  55,  sometimes 
with  the  edges  between  u  and  t  truncated),  tt :  tt'  =  85°  20';  «  : «  = 
132°  40';  t :  the  face  between  <  and  m  =  151''  40;  »  : «  =  125°  30'.  The 
last-mentioned  angle  is  therefore  the  same  as  in  oxamethane.  Those 
which  differ  may  be  deduced  from  the  same  primary  form  as  that  of 
oxamethane;  accordingly  oxamethane  and  chloroxamethane  appear  to  be 
isomorphous  (Provostaye,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  75, 322).  — Chloroxamethane 
melts  at  134^,  a  large  portion  subliming  at  the  same  time  as  a  transparent 
liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  slightly  coloured  crystalline  mass; 
its  boiling  point  is  above  200°.  —  It  tastes  very  sweet,  and  leaves  a 
bitter  after-taste  only  when  it  is  not  quite  pure  (Malaguti): 
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Oerhardt  {PrScw  Chim.  org.  1,  119)  and  Malaguti  sappose  that  the  compontioii  of 
cMoroxamethane  is  different  from  that  of  oxamethane,  and  that  the  two  belong  to  dif- 
ferent types,  becanse  they  exhibit  different  reactions  with  aqneous  ammonia  and  potash  ; 
for  this  reason  they  altered  the  name  to  CJUoroxeikamide. 

Decompositions.  1.  Chloroxamethane  boiled  with  aqueous  potash 
gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  forms  chloride  of  potassinm. 
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together  with  another  chlorinated  aalt  which  does  not  precipitate  nitrate 
of  silver.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  yields  only  a  trace  of  oxalate  of 
potash,  hut  that  whichhas  a  hitter  after-taste  yields  rather  more.  —  2.  It 
dissolyes  completely  in  aqueous  ammonia  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
forming  chloroxalovinate  of  ammonia  (Malaguti,  p.  245); 

G«NH8C1*0«  +  2HO  =  NH^O,C^a50,00«. 

Comhinafions.  Chlorozamethano  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  readily 
in  hoiling  Water,  The  solution  does  not  precipitate  lime  or  silver-salts. 
— It  dissolves  in  Alcohol  and  Ether  (Malagati). 


f  Compound  Ureas. 

WuRTZ.     C<mpt  rend.  32,  414;  Ann.  Fharm.  80,  346;  J.  pr.  Chem. 
53,  44;  Pharm.  Centr.  1851,  487,  Jahretber.  1851,  384. 

Ethtl-urba.  C«N»H»0»  =  C»N»(H»Ae)0».  —  Formed  hy  the  actios 
of  ammonia  or  cyanic  ether: 

<^H*,C^'N<>»  +  NH»  =  C<N«H802. 

Dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  in  large  prisms,  which  decomposed  at  200"^,  with  evolu- 
tion of  ammonia  and  formation  of  other  products  not  yet  examined. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  hy  chlorine,  forming  a  heavy  liquid 
which  sometimes  crystallizes  gradually.  Nitric  acid  added  to  the 
aqueous  solution  does  not  form  a  precipitate;  hut  the  mixture,  when 
evaporated  in  vacno,  yields  crystals  of  nitrate  of  ethyl-urea. 

Methtlbthtlurea.  C«N»Hi«0«  =  C*N«(H»MeAe)0».  —  Formed  hy 
the  action  of  methylamine  on  cyanate  of  ethyl: 

C*H»,C»NO»  +  (?H»N  «  (T'N'HWO*. 
It  16  very  deliquescent. 

DiETHTL-UBBA.  C"N*ffH)»  =  C»N>(H»Ae")0*.  —  Fomied  hy  the 
action  of  water  on  cyanate  of  ethyl  (VIII,  487): 

2(C<H»,(?NO*)  +  2H0  -  2C0«  +  C>«N»H»03. 
Also  hy  the  action  of  ethylamine  on  cyanate  of  ethyl: 

The  aqneons  solution  mixed  with  nitric  acid  and  evaporated  pn  the  water- 
hath,  yields  nitrate  of  diethylurea,  C"N»H»K)»,NHO*,  in  flattened  rhom- 
hie  prisms,  which  are  very  acid  and  deliquescent  (Wurtz). 

Tbtrethtl-toea.  C»N»H»0»=C*N*{C*H»)*0»  =  C«N»Ae*0*.  Oh- 
tained  by  the  action  of  cyanic  acid  on  oxide  of  tetrethylium: 

(C^H»)*NO  +  C?NO  =  C«WH»0». 
This  compound  is  crystalline  (Hofmann,  Ann.  Pharm.  78,  274). 


u  2 
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T  Othyl-urea.    C*N«HH)*=(?N»{^2^4^. 

N.  ZiNiN.     J.  pr.  Chem.  62,  363. 

Aeetyl'Urta,  Acetwrtid. 

Formation,     Bj  the  action  of  ckloride  of  otbjl  (p.  195)  on  nrea : 
C?N«H*0«  +  C<H»0«,CI  -  HCl  +  C»N«(H»,C*H»0*)0«. 

Prfiparation.  Chloride  of  othyl  poured  upon  dried  urea  acts  upon  it 
immediately  without  application  of  external  heat ;  the  mixture  becomes 
heated;  melts;  the  excess  of  chloride  of  othjl  Tolatilizes;  and  the  liquid, 
after  b^ing  stirred  for  some  time,  assumes  the  form  of  a  white,  tenacious 
mass,  which,  if  heated  for  a  few  minutes  to  120^,  entirely  loses  the  odour 
of  chloride  of  othyl;  it  likewise  remains  soft,  and  is  afterwards  scarcely 
diminished  in  weight  by  washing  with  ether.  On  dissolving  the  residue 
in  hot  alcohol  and  leaying  the  solution  to  oool,  the  othyl-urea  crystallizes 
out.  —  An  ezoen  of  urea  appears  to  be  adTantageooi  in  the  preparation ;  the  best 
proportion  is  2  At.  urea  to  1  At.  chloride  of  otbyl. 

Properties,  Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  long,  four- 
sided  needles  with  rectangular  base;  they  are  generally  longitudinally 
striated,  and  have  cavities  on  their  surface,  or  four-sided  grooves  running 
along  one  of  the  two  broader  fjEices.  The  crystals  are  white  with  a  silky 
lustre,  and  resemble  those  of  urea.  From  the  aqueous  solution,  the 
compound  crystallizes,  partly  in  six-sided  prisms,  partly  in  four-sided 
prisms  with  rhombic  bases  and  dihedral  summits,  and  collected  in 
plumose  or  stellate  groups. 

Dried  at  120®.  Zinin. 

6C 36    ....     35-29    35-56 

2  N    28     ....     27-45     2705 

6  H    6    ....       5-88     5-92 

4  O    32     ....     31-38     31-47 


C«N2CH»,C*H>0»)0*   102     ....  10000    100-00 

DeecmposUionB.  Othyl-urea  heated  on  platinum-foil  gives  off  a  white 
vapour,  the  crystals  becoming  covered  with  a  woolly  deposit;  at  a  stronger 
heat  it  volatilizes  without  residue.  When  it  is  heated  in  a  tube,  the  woolly 
deposit  begins  to  form  at  160^  but  the  quantity  <^  it  produced  is  hot 
small,  even  at  200®,  at  which  temperature  the  body  fuses  to  clear  liquid. 
This  liquid  solidifies  on  cooling,  in  a  crystalline  mass  which  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  water;  the  alcoholic  solution  yields  or]^stalline  eeodes,  com- 
posed of  shorty  rather  thick,  acuminated  rhombic  prisms.  If  the  heat  be 
further  raised,  but  not  too  high,  and  continued  for  some  time,  the  com- 
pound is  resolved  into  cyanuric  acid  which  takes  the  form  of  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  and  othyl-amine  (acetamide,  p.  246),  which  partly 
remains  in  the  liquid  amongst  the  crystab  of  cyanuric  acid,  and  partly 
collects  on  the  eolder  parts  of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  woolly  acicular 
deposit: 

3(pN»{c,go.}o')  -  CN»H«0.  +  3(ifc>mi>^ 

Othyl-area  Cyanuric  acid.        Othylamine. 
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2.  Boiled  with  oanstio  potash,  it  giyes  off  ammonia^  and  yielda  a  rosidne 
of  carbonate  and  acetate  of  potash : 

CW|^^2h)»}^  +  3KH0«  -  2(KO,C0»)  +  C*H»KO«  +  2NH». 

ConUnnaUoru.  Othjl-urea  is  solable  in  Water;  sparindj  solnbie  in 
cold  Alcohol,  more  readilj  in  boiling  alcohol;  but  less  so  &an  in  water. 
1  pt.  of  it  dissolves  in  1 0  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol,  but  the  solution  after 
cooling  retains  onlj  one  per  cent  (Zinin). 

f  Cyanic  Amides. 

Cahours  &  CiiOBZ.    Compt.  rend.  SB,  314;  Cfhem.  See.  Qu.  J.  VII,  184. 

Ammonia  and  the  compounds  ammonias  are  acted  npon  by  easeons 
chloride  of  cyanogen  in  a  manner  which  may  be  represented  oy  the 
general  formica 

2C-H"N  +  CNCl  -  C-H«N.HC1  +  C-H--»N,C«N. 
the  products  being  a  hydrochlorate  of  the^  base,  and  a  compound  o 
cyaoogen,  with  the  amide  corresponding  to  that  base.    Thus  when  a  mix- 
ture of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  cyanogen  carefully  dried  is  passed  into 
anhydrous  ether,  sal-ammoniac  separates  out  and  cyanamide  (VlII,  145) 
is  formed,  which  remains  dissolyed  in  the  ether: 

2H»N  +  C«Na  »  H>N»HC1  +  H«N,C»N. 

Cyanamide. 
Affain  when  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  passed  through  a  solution  of 
ethylamine  or  diethylamine  in  anhydrous  ether,  similar  products  are  formed, 
Tiz.,  a  hydrochlorate  of  the  base,  and  Cyandhylamide  or  Cyano-diethyl- 
omide: 

2C*H7N  +  C»NC1  -  C<H'N,HCl  +  C<H<N,C«N. 

,  CyanethTlamide. 

ana 

2C8H"N  +  C?NCl  -  C«H"N,H01  +  C»H»N,C«N. 

Cyano-diethylaaaide. 

This  last  compound,  cyano-diethylamide,  is  likewise  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  cyanethy  lamide.    On  distilling  that  substance  in  the  oil-bath 
at  1 80°,  cyano-diethylamide  distils  over,  and  an  amber-coloured  substance, 
CH'N^,  which  solidifies  completely  as  it  cools,  remains  behind : 
3C«H«N«   =  C»H>«N«   +    C«H«N*. 

Cyanic  Cyano- 

ethylamide.     diethylamide. 

Cyano-diethylamide  is  a  limpid  colourless  liquid  having  a  cyanic  odour. 
It  boils  regularly  and  without  decomposition  at  190^.     Does  not  form 
definite  compounds  with  acids,  but  is  resolved,  under  the  influence  of 
acids  or  of  alkalis,  into  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  diethylamine: 
CiofliONi  +  2KO  +  4H0  «  2(K0,C0a)  +  NH^  +  C8H"N. 

Methylethylamine  treated  with  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen,  yields  a 
similar  product,  viz.,  Cyano-metkyUthylamidey  C*H'N,CN  (Cahours  & 
Cloez). 

[These  compouDds  may  be  regarded  as  ammonia,  ethylamine,  &c.,  in  which 
1  At.  H  it  replaced  by  cyanogen;  thus:  cyanamide  »  N(H,H,Cy);  cyanethylamide 
-  N(H,Ae,Cy).] 
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g.  NUrogen-nudei. 

m.  NUrogenruudem.    C*NiP. 

Acetonitrile.    C*NH». 

Dumas  (1847).     Compt.  rend,  25,  dSd. 

Dumas,  Malaouti  &,  Lbbi*amo.     Campt.  rend.  25,  442  and  474. 

Cyanide  of  Methyl,  Meihylie  CymUde,  Cyanformafer,  Cyatimetkyl,  Azoiure 
d'Aeetyie,  Cyanhydraie  de  Methylene,  Cyaniure  de  Mithyle.  [Already  described, 
VIU,  60,  61,  as  Cyanide  qf  Methyl] 

Formation  and  Preparation.  2 .  By  distilling  crystallized  acetate  of 
ammonia  with  anhydroos  phosphonc  acid,  digesting  the  distillate  with  a 
saturated  aqaeous  chloride  of  calcium  solution,  and  then  distilling  it  over 
dry  chloride  of  calcium  and  magnesia  (Dumas). 

NH».q*H*0*  =  C^NH*  +  4HO. 

2.  By  distilling  dry  cyanide  of  potassium  with  a  Sxed  alkaline  sulpko- 
methylate,  acetonitrile  is  obtained,  contaminated  with  hydrooyanio  acid 
and  formiate  of  ammonia,  which  impart  to  it  an  intolerable  taste  and 
smell,  and  likewise  a  poisonous  action;  from  these  impurities  it  may  be 
freed  by  heating  it,  first  orer  mercuric  oxide,  then  over  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid,  the  poisonous  action  being  for  the  most  part  destroyed  at  the 
same  time  (Dumas,  Malaguti  &  Leblanc): 

CNK  +  C»H'KO»,2S08  -  C<NH»  +  2(K0,S0«). 

Froperties.  Thin,  transparent,  colourless  liquid.  Boils  constantly  a4 
7T.     Vapour  density  =1-45  (Dumas). 

Dnmas.  Vol.        Density. 

4  C 24     ....     58-54     ....     57*4  C-Tspour 4     ....     1-6640 

N 14     ....     34-14     ....     34-7  N-gas « 1     ....     0-9786 

3  H 3    ....       PS2     ....       7-4  H.gas .., 3    ....     02079 

C<NH» 41     ....  100-00     .«.    99-5  Vap.  of  AoetonitrUe       2    ....     28425 

1     ....     1-4212 
May  be  regarded  as  Hydrocyanate  of  methylene  »  (?H',HCy  (Domas).    The 
compound  obtained  by  (2)  exhibits  the  same  properties  and  reactions  as  tliat  prepared 
by  (1)  (Dumas,  Malaguti,  and  Leblanc). 

Decompositions,  1.  Boiling  potash-ley  forms  with  acetonitrile,  acetate 
of  potash  and  ammonia: 

C*NH»  +  8HO  +  KO  -  C*H»KO<  +  NH». 
Potassium,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  acts  violently  and  with  evolu- 
tion of  heat,  on  acetonitrile,  forming  cyanide  of  potassium  and  a  com- 
bustible mixture  of  hydrogen  and  earburetted  hydrogen  gas  (Dumas). 
ProbaUy  thus: 

C*NH«  +  K  «  C«NK  +  C2H»  +  H. 

according  to  this  equation,  the  hydrocarbon  should  be  methylene  (VII, 
246).  —  Nitric  acid  exerts  no  decomposing  action,  even  at  a  boiling  heat; 
neither  does  chromic  acid  (Dumas). 

Combinations.  Acetonitrile  is  miscible  with  water  (Dumas,  Malaguti 
&  Leblanc). 
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p.  NUrogenrnuelew.     C*NCP. 

Chloracetonitrile.   C'NCR 

Dumas,  Malaouti  &  Leblamc  (1847).     Compt.  rend.  25,  442. 

Obtained  by  distilling  terchloracetate  of  ammonia  or  chloraoetamide 
with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid : 

NH'.C^CPHO*  =  ONCP  +  4H0 
*  and: 

C«NCPH»02  =  C<NCH  +  2HO. 

Liquid  ofsp.gr.  1-444;  boiling  at  81°  and  yielding  a  diatomic 
vapour. 

Chloracetonitrile  boiled  with  potash  yields  ammonia  and  terchlor- 
acetate of  potash: 

C^NCP  +  3HO  +  KO  »  C*CPKO*  +  NH». 
Potassium  acts  on  it  with  great  violence  (Dumas,  Malaguti  &  Leblanc). 

7.    NUrogen-nucUuB.    C*NXH*. 

Pulminic  Acid.    C*N»H»0*=C*NXHM 

Howard.     Fulminating  Mercury  and  Fulminating  Silver.    JPhU.  Tran$. 

1800;  also  Seher.  J.  5,  606;  also  GUb.  37,  75. 
LiBBio.    HeperL   12,  412;  Bepert,  15,  361;  also -4 nn.  Chim.  Phys.  24, 

298;  also  Gilb.  71,  393;  also  i^.  Tr.  8,  2, 123.  — ^cAw.  48,  376.— 

Ka9tn.  Arch.  6, 327;  also  Ann.  Chim,  Fhyt.  32,  316.  —  Mag.  Fharm. 

35,  227.— Fogg.  15,  564.  —  Ann.  Fharm.  26,  146;  50,  429. 
Qat-Lussac  Sc  Liebio.    Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  25,  285;  also  Schw.  41,  179; 

also  Fogg.  1,  87;  also  Kastn.Ar^.  2,  58. 
Pao£N8T£ch£b.     Fulminating  Mercury.    Br.  Arch  .  7,  293. 

Knalltdmre,  Acide  Pulmituqv4, 

Howard  showed  in  1800,  that  nitrate  of  mercury  or  nitrate  of  silver 
heated  w  ith  alcohol  and  excess  of  nitric  acid,  yiel<{s  a  peculiar,  crystal- 
line, easily  detonating  precipitate,  vis.  fulminating  mercury  ot  fulminating 
silver;  but  the  composition  of  these  precipitates  remained  unknown  tiU 
1824,  when  it  was  discovered  by  Liebig,  whose  determination  was  after- 
wards  confirmed  by  Oay-Lussao. 

The  rational  formula  of  these  compounds  is  still  however  the  subject 
of  many  different  theories,  viz.  the  following: 

The  empirical  formula  of  fulminating  silver  is  either  C'NAgO'  or 
C^N'Ag^O^.  In  the  former  case,  it  would  be  isomeric  or  metameric  with 
cyanate  of  silver,  from  which  however  it  differs  remarkably  in  its  proper- 
ties. If  fulminating  silver  =  C^N'Ag^O*, — an  assumption  which  appears 
not  only  admissible,  since  fulminating  silver  is  formed  from  alcohol, 
C^H*0*,  but  even  necessary,  inasmuch  as  in  certain  reactions  of  this 
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oompovnd,  one-balf  of  the  silver  appears  to  be  in  a  different  state  to 
the  other, — we  have  still  a  choice  between  the  rational  formml»  proposed 
flererallj  by  Liebig,  by  Benelius^  and  bj  LaarentA  Gerhardt 

Gaj-Lussac  k  Liebig  give  the  formola  2AgQ,CyH)\  and  regard  the 
compound  as  bibasio  fulminate  of  silver.  Thej  assume  in  fiekct  a  bibasic 
fulminic  acid,  which,  in  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  state  =  C*N*0'  = 
CyK)»,  and  in  the  hydrated  state  =  2H0,C*NH)»  =  2H0,Cy»0»,  but  is 
unknown,  even  in  the  latter  state.  According  to  this  theory,  fulminating 
mercury  is  a  mercuric  difulminate  =  2HgO,CyK)';  acid  fulminate  of 
silver  =  AgO,  HO,  CyK)' ;  fulminate  of  silver  and  potassium  = 
KO,AgO,Cy^O*.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fsEict  that  in  many 
reactions  of  fulminating  silver,  hydrocyanic  acid,  t.  e,  a  cyanogen- 
compound,  is  formed. 

Gerhardt  (Pricis,  2,  445)  and  Laurent  regard  fulminating  silver  as 
C*N^NO*)Ag*=C*NXAg*,  that  is,  as  a  secondary  nucleus  derived  from 
ethylene,  just  as  cyanide  of  silver,  CNAg,  is  a  secondary  nucleus  derived 
from  methylene.  As  cyanide  of  silver,  G'NAg,  is  derived  from  a  nucleus 
G'NH  (hydrocyanic  acid)  containing:  H,  so  doubtless  may  fulminating 
silver  be  derived  from  the  nucleus  C^NXH*,  a  compound  not  at  present 
known,  but  identical  with  Liebig's  fulminic  acid  =  2H0,Cy^0'.  Accord- 
inff  to  this  view,  fulminating  mercury  =  C^NXHff*;  the  so-called  acid 
fulminate  of  silver  ^  C^NXHAgj  and  fulminate  of  silver  and  potassium 
=  C*NXKAg.  In  £ftvour  of  this  view  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  com- 
pounds in  question  are  produced  by  nitric  acid,  which  so  readily  intro- 
duces hyponitric  acid  =  NO*r=:X  into  the  decomposed  compound  in  place 
of  hydrogen,  —  and  that  this  substitution  affords  the  most  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  detonating  properties  of  these  compounds,  wherein 
they  differ  from  the  cyauates  and  agree  with  the  majority  of  nitror 
compounds. 

Berzelius  (Berz,  Jahre^>er.  24,  87)  supposes  that  these  fulminating 
compounds  contain  a  metallic  nitride.  Thus,  the  acid  fulminate  of  silver 
obtained  by  Gay-Lussac  &  Liebig  =  HO,AgN,C*NO*;  by  separation  of 
IHO,  this  compound  is  converted  into  AgO,AgN,C^NO'.  As  the  2  At 
silver  are  here  supposed  to  be  in  different  states  (the  one  being  associated 
with  N  as  a  copula  in  the  acid,  the  other  with  0  in  the  bases)  we  have 
an  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  in  many  decompositions  of  fulminating 
silver,  only  the  latter  atom  is  separated.  The  same  view  explains  why 
the  so- railed  fulminate  of  silver  and  potassium,  KO,AgN,C^NO^,  detonates 
as  strongly  as  fulminate  of  silver  AgO,AgN,G^NO* ;  the  quantity  of 
AgN,  whose  decomposition  produces  the  detonation,  being  m  fact  the 
same  in  both  cases.  If  the  detonation  were  caused,  as  Gay-Lussac  and 
Liebig  suppose,  by  the  oxygen  of  the  silver-oxide  or  mercuric  oxide, 
passing  over  readily  and  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat,  to  the  carbon, 
then  KO,AgO,C*N'0»  ought  to  detonate  less  strongly  than  2AgO,C*N«0*. 
—  This  circumstance  is  equally  in  favour  of  Gerhardt  &  Laurent's 
theory. 

For  Ktthn's  theory,  vid.  KUhn {Sehw.61,  503)  and  Liebig  (Mag.  Pharm,  35,  227). 

The  folfowing  description  of  these  compounds  is  bused  upon  Gerhardt  &  Laurent's 
tiew  I  but  the  old  names  have  been  for  the  most  part  retained. 
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FnImuLflting  Zinc  or  Neutral  Fulminate  of  Zinc* 

C«N>Zn*0*=C*HXZn». 

EiKM.  Davy.     Tratuaa.  of  the  Dublin  Soe.  1829;  abstr.  Berz.  Jdkretber.' 
\2,  95  k  120.  —  Fehling.  Ann.  Fharm.  27,  ISO. 

Liebig  showed  thai  wben  sine  is  boiled  with  fulminating  mercury  and 
water,  mercury  is  separated,  and  a  yellow  liquid  produced  which  on 
cooling  deposits  yellowish,  slightly  detonating  crystals.  E.  Davy  in 
1829,  examined  more  minutely  the  compound  thence  resulting. 

1  pt.  of  fulminating  mercury  is  placed  under  water  in  contact  with  2 
pts.  of  ^nc-filings,  and  the  whole  frequently  shaken,  till  all  the  mercury 
IS  precipitated  and  an  amalgam  formed,  after  which  the  filtrate  is  left  to 
evaporate  spontaneously. 

Transparent,  colourless,  rhombic  tables,  which  are  tasteless;  detonate 
very  strondy  at  195®,  or  by  percussion  or  by  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol; 
are  insoluble  in  water;  but  disKolve  in  aqueous  alkalis.  —  If  the  filtrate 
be  evaporated,  not  in  the  cold,  but  at  a  gentle  heat,  there  remains  a  deep 
yellow  crust  together  with  yellow  needles,  which  do  not  detonate  by 
contact  with  oil  of  vitriol,  but  when  heated,  detonate  as  readily,  but  not 
so  violently,  as  the  first-mentioned  crystals ;  this  latter  product  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  but  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling 
water  and  very  readily  in  amntonia.  — An  aqueous  solution  of  fulminate 
of  zinc  poured  into  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine  gas,  yields  a  volatile, 
strongly  smelling  oil,  which  has  a  sweet  and  bitter  taste,  does  not 
detonate,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  reddens  litmus  after  some  time  only. 
(Davy)  [C*NXC1*1]. 

The  liquid  filtered  from  the  zinc-amalgam,  and  containing  the  fulmi- 
nating zinc,  yields  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in 
hot  water,  and  detonating  violently  when  heated.  With  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  gives  out  a  strong  odour  of  hydrocyanic  and  cyanic  acid.  It 
decomposes,  even  during  evaporation  over  the  water-bath,  yielding  a 
yellow  powder,  partially  soluble  in  water.  The  soluble  portion  of  this 
powder  yields,  with  silver-salts,  a  white  non-fulminating  powder,  while 
the  insoluble  part  gives  off  ammonia,  and  leaves  white  oxide  of  zinc 
when  heated,  and  dissolves  in  acids  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
(Fehling). 


Fulminate  of  Zinc  and  Hydrogen,  or  Acid  Fulminate  of  Zinc. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  fulminating  zinc,  recently  prepared  by  the 
action  of  zinc  on  fulminating  mercury,  is  precipitated  by  excess  of 
baryta-water,  which  separates  a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  zinc;  the 
excess  of  baryta  removed  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid;  the  filtrate, 
which  contains  fulminate  of  zinc  and  barium,  and  throws  down  fulminate 
of  silver  from  a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  treated  with  the  exact  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  required  to  remove  the  barium ;  and  the  liquid  filtered. 
The  filtrate  contains  a  large  quantity  of  zinc  (Fehling). 
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The  reaotioD  is  ajs  follows: 

C*NXHg«  +  Zn>  =  C^NXZn*  +  Hg»; 
then: 

C*NXZn»  +  BaO  =  C«NXZnBa  +  ZnO; 
finally: 

C^NXZnBa  +  HO,SO»  «  C^NXZnH  +  B80,S0>. 

The  same  process  was  preriously  employed  by  E.  Davy,  who  however 
supposed  that  the  baryta  threw  down  all  the  zinc,  and  that  the  liqaid 
remaining  after  precipitation  of  the  baryta  by  sulphorio  acid  was  pare 
fnlminic  acid  =  C*NXH'. 

The  filtrate  has  a  powerful  odour,  like  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid; 
tastes  agreeably  sweet  at  first,  but  afterwards  pungent  and  astringent ; 
it  volatilizes  when  exposed  to  the  air  f  ?].  When  kept  in  a  bottle,  it 
gradually  loses  its  odour,  becomes  yellow,  and  deposits  a  yellow  powder^ 
but  still  forms  an  explosive  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver 
(E.  Davy). 

By  saturating  the  filtrate  with  different  bases,  the  double  salts  of 
fulminating  zinc  are  obtained,  in  which  the  1  At.  of  zinc  [hydrogen?]  is 
replaced  by  lAt.  of  another  metal  or  of  ammonium  (they  were  r^araed 
by  Davy  as  pure  fulminates).  These  salts  detonate,  according  to  Davy, 
between  175^  and  230°;  most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water,  and  have  a 
sweetish  rough  taste;  their  solutions  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver, 

AntmoniumrsalL  —  The  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  solidifies  in 
the  crystalline  form.  The  salt  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  deflagrates  with 
a  yellow  flame  when  heated,  and  on  exposure  to  the  airi  becomes  moist^ 
but  does  not  decompose. 

Fotamumrsalt.  —  Transparent,  colourless,  rhombic  prisms,  which 
have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  sweetish  rough  taste;  explode  violentlTy 
with  a  pale  red  flame,  by  heat,  percussion,  or  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol; 
deliquesce  in  the  air;  but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  (E.  Davy). 

SodiumrsaU.  —  Efflorescent,  oblique  rhombic  prifims  with  dihedral 
summits.     Detonates  like  the  potassium-salt. 

Barium^taU,  —  Crystallizes  from  the  syrupy  solution  in  flat,  transpa- 
rent four-sided  prisms,  which  are  alkaline;  explode  like  the  potassium- 
salt  ;  turn  yellow  when  exposed  to  the  air;  and  are  soluble  in  alcohol 
(E.  Davy). 

StrorUium'Salt.  —  Small,  transparent  needles. 

Calcium-MlL  — Very  small,  alkaline,  detonating  crystals,  which  turn 
yellow  when  heated;  become  moist  when  exposed  to  the  air;  and  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Magnesium-ialt.  —  Long,  flat,  four-sided  prisms,  which  are  opaque; 
neutral;  explode  by  heat  or  percussion,  but  not  by  contact  with  on  of 
vitriol ;  and  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

AluminumrsaH.  —  Yellow,  indistinctly  crystalline,  neutral,  slightly 
detonating,  easily  soluble. 

Chromic  Salt.  —  Small,  yellow-green,  detonating  crystals,  easily 
soluble  in  water. 
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Manganom  Salt  —  The  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup  dries  up  to  a 
tough  amorphous  mass,  which  readily  explodes. 

Cadmiumraalt.  —  White  opaaue  needles,  which  turn  yellow,  slowly 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  quickly  when  heated;  detonate  strongly;  and  are 
somewhat  soluble  in  water. 

Lead-saU,  —  An  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  fulminate  of  zinc  yields 
with  nitrate  of  lead,  a  white,  detonating,  crystalline  powder. 

The  Ferroui-eaU  ii  so  Tery  unstable  that  it  cannot  well  be  prepared. 

Cobalt-salt,  —  Delicate  yellow  needles,  detonating,  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  rather  more  in  boiling  water. 

Nickel-salt.  —  Formed  by  double  decomposition;  obtained  by  evapo- 
ration in  the  form  of  a  yellow  or  yellow-green  crystalline  crust;  explodes 
readily;  sparingly  soluble  in  water  (£.  Davy). 


FulmiBating  Copper. 

1.  Formed  by  boiliug  fulminating  mercury  with  water  and  copper- 
*filiDgs,  and  filtering  hot;  the  green  filtrate  yields  green  crystals. — 
2.  Fulminating  silver  is  used  instead  of  fulminating  mercury,  and  a 
green-blue  powder  of  the  same  composition  obtained,  partly  by  cooling, 
partly  by  evaporating  the  filtrate.  —  The  compound  (1)  detonates 
violently  when  heated,  the  compound  (2)  less  violently,  both  of  them 
emitting  a  green  light.  Both  dissolve  but  sparingly  in  water,  even  at  a 
boiling  beat,  (1)  forming  a  green,  (2)  an  azure-blue  solution  (Liebig, 
Ann.  Chim,  rhys.  24,  304).  Acids  give  no  precipitate,  because  acid 
fulminate  of  copper  is  soluble  in  water  (Liebig  &  Gkky-Lussac,  Ann, 
Chim,  Fhys.  25,  304). 

When  fulminating  mercury  is  repeatedly  agitated  in  a  bottle  with 
water  and  copper-filings,  a  brown  salt  is  formed,  still  mixed  with  copper- 
filings,  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  powder  covered  with  foey  flocks  of  reduced 
mercury;  also  a  g'reen  salt  which  remaius  dissolved.  —  The  brown  salt,, 
which  appears  to  correspond  with  cuorous  oxide,  when  separated  from 
the  grey  flocks  by  levigation,  then  collected  on  a  filter  and  dried,  doea 
not  explode  by  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol,  but  when  heated,  detonates  as> 
strongly  as  fulminating  silver.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  mixing  finely 
divided  copper  with  water  on  a  glass  plate,  and  placing  the  plate  for  48- 
hours  over  a  glass  vessel  containing  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a 
fulminate.  The  copper  is  tliereby  converted  into  a  brown  mass,  which 
detonates  violently  and  with  a  large  flame.  —  The  liquid  filtered  from 
the  brown  salt,  yields  by  gentle  evaporation,  light  green,  double  six-sided 
pyramids,  which  when  heated,  explode  with  a  large  white  fiame,  and  a 
louder  report  than  fulminating  mercury.  —  If  Dutch  foil  be  used  instead 
of  copper-filiugs  to  decompose  the  fulminating  mercury,  the  mixture,, 
when  left  for  a  month,  deposits,  besides  the  brown  salt,  small  shining 
crystals  of  a  bluish  white  salt  [containing  zinc 91  which  appears  by 
microscopical  examination  to  consist  of  bipyramidal  dodecahcKirons  and 
rectangular  prisms;  it  detonates  with  great  violence;  and  is  insoluble  in 
water  both  cold  and  boiliug  (E.  Davy,  Berzelius  Jahref^,  12,  126). 

Copper-filings  boiled  with  water  and  fulminating  mercury,  appear  to 
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become  covered  with  meroary;  the  hot  filtered  liquid  is  pale  green,  and 
deposits  on  cooling  a  pale  green  powder  which  explodes  with  a  green 
flame,  but  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  and  therefore  gives 
but  a  £Eunt  blue  colour  with  ammonia ;  a  true  faiminate  of  copper  has  not 
yet  been  obtained  (Pageustecher). 

IT  FulmincUe  of  Copper  and  Ammonium^  C*NXCu(NH*).  —  Formed 
by  mixing  a  solution  of  fulminate  of  copper  (obtained  by  leaving  fulmi- 
nate of  silver  for  some  time  in  contact  with  metallic  copper  and  a  large 
quantity  of  water)  with  a  large  excess  of  ammonia,  1  At.  copper  being 
then  leplaced  by  1  At.  ammonium.  When  a  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  passed  through  the  solution  of  this  salt,  the  copper  is 
completely  precipitated,  and  the  filtered  solution  is  founded  to  contain 
hydrosulphocyanic  acid  and  urea: 

C^NCu(NH*)0*  +  3HS  «  CuS  +  2HO  -h  C*NHS»  +  CT^HK)*. 

The  formation  of  urea  from  this  salt  is  in  favour  of  Gay-Lussac  &  Liebig*s 
view  of  the  relatiou  between  the  fulminates  and  cyanates  (Gladstone, 
Ann.  Fkarm.  6C,  1;  comp.  VII,  362).     IT. 

Fulminate  of  Copper  and  Potassium.  —  By  digesting  fulminate  of 
silver  and  potassium  with  copper,  the  silver  is  precipitated  and  a  liquid, 
obtained,  which  is  neither  precipitated  by  potash  nor  turned  blue  by 
ammonia,  unless  it  be  previously  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  (Liebig). 


Fulminating  Mercury,  Howard's  Fulminating  Mercury, 
or  Mercuric  Fulminate. 

Fomiaiion.  When  mercury  or  mereuric  oxide  is  heated  with  strong 
nitric  acid  and  alcohol,  the  liquid  boils  up  and  gives  off  a  white  cloudy 
vapour,  called  ethereal  nitrous  gas  (VIII,  217),  containing  mercury 
besides  the  products  there  mentioned;  and  as  this  vapour  diminishes,  the 
fulmiuating  mercury  separates  ont  in  crystals  which  are  still  impure 
(Howard).  —  2.  Fulminating  silver  boiled  with  mercury  and  water  is 
converted  into  fulminating  mercury  (Liebig).  —  3.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  fulminating  zinc,  added  to  aqueous  protochloride  of  mercury,  throws 
dovi'n  fulminating  mercury  (E.  iJavy). 

Preparation,  A  solution  of  1  pt.  mercary  in  7*5  pts.  hot  nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1*30  is  mixed  with  10  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85;  the 
mixture  heated  till  it  begins  to  froth ;  and  the  crystals  which  form  on 
cooling,  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dried.  In  this 
manner,  from  1*20  to  1*32  pts.  of  fulminating  mercury  are  obtained 
(Howard).  —  On  adding  the  alcohol,  mercnrous  nitrate  is  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder,  which  redissolves  on  heating;  but  the 
liquid  immediately  afterwards  assumes  a  grey  colour,  from  separation  of 
30  to  40  p.c  of  the  mercury  used;  it  then  turns  yellow,  giving  off  the 
thick  white  mercurial  vapour,  and  deposits  greyish  white  crystals  of 
fulminating  mercury,  the  quantity  of  which  increases  as  the  liquid  cools; 
the  mother- liquid  yields  on  evaporation  a  small  quantity  of  fulminating 
silver,  whilst  mercuric  oxalate  remains  in  it,  being  held  in  solution  by 
the  nitric  acid  (Liebig).  —  The  liquid  must  be  boiled  for  two'minutee 
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longer  after  the  addition  of  the  alcohol;  if  it  be  heated/ either  for  too 
short  or  too  long  a  time,  the  preparation  fails  (Fourcroj^,  Th^nard). 

Wright  {Glib.  76,  74)  dissolves  I  pt.  of  mercury  m  4  pts.  of  boiling 
nitric  acid;  adds  3'5  pts.  of  alcohol  when  the  liqaid  is  perfectly  cold ; 
promotes  the  ebullition,  if  necessary,  by  heating  the  liquid  for  a  short 
time,  allowing  the  boiling  to  go  on  till  the  white  fume  which  rises  up 
turns  reddish;  then  precipitates  the  fulminating  mercury  by  cold  water, 
and  washes  it  with  water  by  decantation.  —  Cremascoli  (Ann.  Pharm, 
10,  88)  dissolves  1  pt.  of  mercury  in  12  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  34®  Bm. ; 
adds  8  pts.  of  alcohol  of  36'^  Bm.  after  the  liquid  has  cooled  to  12*5°; 
heats  the  flask  in  boiling  water  for  two  or  three  minutes,  till  thick  white 
fumes  begin  to  form  (the  action  being  otherwise  but  slight)  ;  sets  it  in  a 
cool  place;  collects  the  resulting  crystals  on  a  filter;  washes  them  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water;  and  dries  them  between  paper  in  the  dark. 
The  product  amounts  to  1*25  pt.  —  Guthrie  takes  13  pts.  nitric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1'34  and  8  pts.  alcohol  to  1  pt.  of  meronry. 

In  the  preparation  of  fulminating  mercury  on  the  large  scale  for 
percussion  caps,  1^  lb.  of  mercury  is  dissolved  at  a  gentle  heat  in  18  lbs. 
of  pure  nitric  acid  of  36®  Bm.  contained  in  a  large  glass  flask;  then 
gradually  mixed  with  8  to  10  litres  of  alcohol,  and  heated  if  necessary 
till  it  begins  to  boil  up;  then  after  the  ebullition  has  ceased,  and  the 
liquid  has  completely  cooled,  the  liquid  is  poured  off,  and  the  fulminating 
mercury  left  to  drain  on  linen  filters  in  glass  funnels,  washed  with  a  little 
pure  water,  and  dried  (Chevallier,  J.  des  connaiu,  tL9ueUe$ ;  also  Ann. 
Pharm.  23,  167). 

PurificcUion.  The  fulminating  mercury  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water; 
the  yellow  solution  filtered  from  the  metallic  mercury;  and  the  yellow 
needles  which  crystallize  out  on  cooling,  purified  by  again  dissolving  them 
rn  hot  water  and  crystallizing  (Liebig). 

Properties.     White  needles,  having  a  silky  lustre,  very  soft  to  the 
touch,  and  of  sweetish  metallic  tast-e  (Liebig) : 

Probable  CaleuUUUm.  Howard.  Liebig. 

4C    24     ....       8-45 

2  N  ....       28     ....       9*86 

2  n%ZZZ"l     200     ."!     70-42     6472     56*9 

4  O  32     ....     11-27 

C*NXHg» 284     ....  100-00 

Crystallized  fulminating  mercury  probably  contains  water  of  crystallisation;  the 
presence  of  this  water  would  explain  the  deficiency  in  the  mercury  found  by  analysis. 
—  Liebig  and  Berzelius  regard  fulminating  mercury  as  mercurous  fulminate  = 
C*N«Hg<0<=2Hg»0,Cy*0*;  but  according  to  this  formula,  it  should  contain  82*6  p.c. 
mercury.    Moreover  potash  separates  from  it  not  mercurons  but  mercuric  oxide. 

DeoompotUicns.  1.  Fulminating  mercury  explodes  when  heated  to 
187''  (to  145^  according  to  Th^nard,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  44,  181),  by  con- 
tact with  burning  tinder,  by  the  spark  from  flint  and  steel  (but  according, 
to  Schmidt,  Schw.  41,  73,  only  when  quite  dry),  by  the  electric  spark,  by 
friction  or  percussion,  and  by  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol  (Howard).  The 
explosion  is  accompanied  by  a  reddish  light,  and  produces  a  black  spot 
having  the  metallic  lustre  (Liebig^.  The  detonation  produced  by  heat, 
by  burning  tinder,  or  by  flint  ana  steel,  is  much  less  violent  than  that 
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produced  bj  friction,  percussioD,  or  the  electric  spark,  probably  beoanse 
m  the  latter  cases,  the  explosion  of  the  whole  quantity  takes  place  more 
simultaneouslj.  10  grains  of  fulminating  mercnrj  yield  by  explosion,  in 
addition  to  water  and  metallic  mercury,  only  4  English  cubic  inches  of  a 
mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases.  34  grains  of  fulminating 
mercury  are  sufficient  to  burst  strong  fire-arms;  smaller  quantities  propel 
the  ball,  but  with  much  less  force  than  gunpowder.  —  On  the  very  powerfal 
action  of  fulminating  mercvry  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  slight  eflect  even  at 
smali  distances,  vid.  Sekw.  29, 88.^ —  On  the  Tariation  in  the  facility  with  which  fulmi- 
nating mercury  takes  fire,  and,  on  its  application  to  percussion-caps,  Tid.  Aubert, 
Pelissier  &  Gay-Lussac  {Ann,  Chim.  Phyt,  42,  8). 

2.  Heated  nitric  acid  decomposes  fulminating  mercury,  yielding 
carbonic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  mercuric  nitrate  (Ho ward). — 3.  Moderately 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it  without  detonation,  but  with  rise  of 
temperature  and  evolution  of  gas  (Howard).  In  this  reaction,  84  p.c.  of 
a  white,  non-detonating  powder  is  separated,  apparently  a  mixture  of 
metallic  mercury  with  mercurous  oxalate  (mercurous  sulphate,  according 
to  Bertbollet),  whilst  also  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  appears  to  remain 
dissolved  in  the  liquid  containing  the  sulphuric  acid.  100  grains  of 
fulminating  mercury  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  oil  of  vitriol  in 
equal  parts,  yield  from  28  to  31  English  cubic  inches  of  a  gaseous  mixture 
which  coats  the  mercury  in  the  trough  with  a  black  powder,  and  contains, 
besides  carbonic  acid,  from  5  to  7  Engl.  cub.  in.  of  a  gas  which  bums  with 
a  greenish  blue  flame,  does  not  explode  by  the  electric  spark  when  mixed 
with  hydrogen,  and  is  not  absorbed  by  water  (Howard). 

4.  Aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  fulminating  mercury,  with- 
out any  considerable  evolution  of  gas,  forming  mercuric  chloride  and 
mercurous  oxalate  (Howard).  It  produces  mercuric  and  mercurous  chlo- 
ride, together  with  sal-ammoniac  (Thenard).  It  produces  a  large  quantity 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  (Ittner).  —  5.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  converts  fulmi- 
nating mercury  immersed  in  aqueous  ammonia^  into  sulphide  of  mercury 
and  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  (Pagenstecher): 

[C*N«Hg«0<  +  6HS  «  2HgS  +  2t?NHS»  +  4H0  ?] 

6.  Boiling  potash-solution  separates  a  laree  quantity  of  mercuric 
oxide,  without  evolution  of  ammonia,  and  yields  a  filtrate,  which,  as  it 
cools,  deposits  yellow  detonating  flakes  and  needles,  probably  consisting 
of  potassio-mercuric  fulminate  [ON*HgK0^?],  and  forms  with  nitric 
acid  a  white  precipitate,  which  detonates  strongly  by  percussion.  Baryta, 
strontia,  and  lime  behave  like  potash  (Liebig).  —  Potash-ley  exerts  no 
action  in  the  cold;  when  hot,  it  separates  mercuric  oxide,  but  the  filtrate 
yields  by  evaporation,  not  a  dentonating  salt,  but  only  carbonate  of 
potash.  Cold  oaryta-water  likewise  exerts  no  action;  hot  baryta  dissolves 
a  small  quantity  of  fulminating  mercury,  leaving  the  rest  unaltered;  and 
the  liquid,  if  afterwards  exposed  to  the  air,  deposits  all  the  baryta  in  the 
form  of  carbonate,  so  that  sulphuric  acid  no  longer  forms  any  precipitate 
in  it;  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  a  brown  precipi- 
tate, as  with  the  solution  of  fulminating  mercury  in  pure  water  (Pagen- 
atecher).  —  Fulminating  mercury  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  strong 
potash,  thickens  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two;  if  small  quantities  of 
potash  be  then  added,  till,  after  about  48  hours,  the  mixture  no  longer 
becomes  pasty,  it  is  found  to  have  increased  to  about  four  times  the 
original  volume  of  the  fulminating  mercury.  A  sample  of  the  mixture 
taken  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  day,  wrapped  up  in  cloth,  and  strongly 
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pressed  in  a  vice,  leaves  a  mass,  which  is  sometimes  hot  and  detonates 
spontaneonsly  after  a  while;  if  this  does  not  take  place,  it  exhibits,  after 
drying  at  100^  an  explosire  power  equal  to  that  of  fulminating  silver. 
In  four  days,  however,  the  mixture  loses  its  explosive  power,  and  when 
heated  after  drying,  merely  exhibits  a  slight  deflagration.  Carbonate  of 
potash,  soda  and  ammonia,  and  lime-water,  first  heighten  the  explosive 
power  of  fulminating  mercury,  and  then  destroy  it  (Guthrie,  Sill.  Am.  </. 
21,  289  and  293). 

7.  A  solution  of  fulminating  mercury  in  warm  aqueous  ammonia 
deposits,  on  cooling,  yellow,  strongly  detonating,  granular  crystals;  but 
if  the  solution  be  boiled  for  some  time,  it  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  yeJlowish 
white,  non-detonating-powder  (Liebig).  Fulminating  mercury  dissolves 
abundantly  in  ammonia,  without  separation  of  oxide;  the  solution,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  becomes  covered  with  a 
crystalline  crust  of  unaltered  fulminating  mercury,  which  renews  itself  as 
often  as  it  is  broken  (Pagenstecher), 

8.  Finely  divided  zinc,  copper,  or  silver  (the  last  in  contact  with 
platinum-foU)  boiled  in  water  with  fulminating  mercury,  decomposes  that 
compound,  yielding  metallic  mercury  and  fulminate  of  zinc,  copper  or 
silver  (Liebig).  Respecting  «inc  and  copper,  rid.  pp.  297,  299.  —  By  agitating 
iron  filings  with  fulminating  mercury  and  water,  mercury  separates  after  a 
few  hours,  and  a  yellow  liquid  is  obtained,  which  yields  detonating  preci- 
pitates with  lead  and  silver  salts,  and  with  potash,  a  dark  green  precipi- 
tate, which  soon  turns  brown.  The  yellow  liquid,  when  boiled,  first 
becomes  wine-red,  then  black  and  blue,  and  yields  a  precipitate  of  the 
same  colour,  which  dries  up  to  a  brown,  non-detonating  mass.  The 
yellow  liquid,  when  recently  prepared,  assumes  a  deep  red  colour  on  the 
addition  of  an  acid,  loses  its  colour  after  a  few  hours,  and  then  smells, 
first  of  fulminic  f?],  and  afterwards  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (E.  Davy).  —  A 
pasty  mixture  of  fulminating  mercury  with  pulverized  iron  and  water, 
moderately  warmed,  becomes  strongly  heated,  and  dries  up  almost  com- 
pletely to  a  red-brown  mass;  this,  when  mixed  with  lukewarm  water  and 
filtered,  yields  a  filtrate  which,  on  evaporation,  leaves  a  small  saline 
residue  containing  ammonia;  and  on  the  filter  there  remains  a  black- 
brown  residue  which  contains  globules  of  mercury;  yields  prussian  blue 
with  hydrochloric  acid;  and  when  heated  after  dicing,  burns  with  bright 
sparkling,  but  without  detonation  (Pagenstecher). 

Fulminating  mercury  dissolves  very  sparinglv  in  cold  water,  more 
readily  in  hot  water  (Howard).  It  dissolves  slightly  in  aqueous  ammonia 
(Liebig,  Pagenstecher). 

Respecting  the  double  ftilminates  of  mercury  and  potassium,  barium,  strontium, 
and  calcium,  vid.  p.  302,  6. 

Mercurous  nitrate  fonns  with  fulminating  zinc,  an  iron-grey  precipi- 
late,  which  detonates  slightly  by  heat  or  by  percussion  (E.  Davy). 


Fulminating  Silver.  Howard's  (Brugnatelli's)  Fulminating 
Silver,  or  Neutral  Fulminate  of  Silver. 

FomuUion,  1.  By  heating  aqueous  nitrate  of  silver  with  stroug  nitric 
acid  and  alcohol,  the  same  phenomena  and  products  appearing  as  in  the 
formation  of  fulminating  mercury  (p.  300).  Neutral  nitrate  of  silver  does 
not  yield  fulminating  silver  when  boiled  with  alcohol;  the  formation  of 
that   compound   requires    the  presence  of  nitrous   acid,   inasmuch  as 
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cyanogen  is  thereby  prodooed;  when  nitrous  acid  vapour  is  passed  into 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  fulminating  silver  qnickly 
separates  in  large  needles,  without  ebullition  of  the  liquid  (Liebig,  Ann. 
Pharm.  5,  287): 

C*H«0»  +  2(AgO,NO«)  +  2NO»  =  C*N>Ag»0*  +  6HO  +  2N0». 

2.  Fulminating  mercury  is  converted  into  fulminating  silver  by  boiling 
with  water,  pulverized  silver,  and  platinum -filings  (Liebig). 

Preparation.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  heated  with  alcohol  and  strong 
nitric  acid  till  the  liquid  begius  to  boil  up;  and  the  crystals  of  fulminat- 
ing silver  which  form  during  the  ebullition  and  as  the  liquid  cools,  are 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dried  either  in  the  cold, 
or  at  most  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath. 

The  preparation  of  fulminating  silver  requires  the  greatest  caution. 
Capacious  vessels  must  be  used,  so  that  the  liquid  may  not  boil  over,  as 
in  that  case  the  salt  might  dry  on  the  outside  and  then  explode;  all  flame 
must  be  removed  to  a  distance,  lest  the  vapours  should  take  fire;  and  the 
mixture  mnst  be  stirred  with  wooden  rods,  not  with  glass  rods  or  other 
hard  bodies.  Contact  with  hard  bodies  must  especially  be  avoided  after 
the  preparation  is  dry.  Paper  shovels  must  be  used  to  transfer  it,  and  it 
must  be  kept  in  vessels  of  paper  or  paste-board,  not  of  glass,  and  the 
vessels  must  be  loosely  eovered,  as  an  explosion  mi^ht  arise  from  the 
friction  of  the  stopper,  or  from  pressing  the  cover  of  the  box  to  &t  it 
(GUb,  37,  64). 

Howard  and  Cruickshank  dissolve  1  pt.  of  silver  in  a  mixture  of 
24  pts.  water  and  24  pts.  of  the  strongest  nitric  acid,  add  24  pts.  of 
alcohol,  and  obtain  1  '5  pt.  of  fulminating  silver.  —  Brugnatelli  {A.  OM, 
1,  S65)f  pours  5  pts.  alcohol,  and  then  5  pts.  fuming  nitric  acid  on  1  pt. 
of  pulverized  lunar  caustic,  and  at  the  proper  time  cools  the  mixture, 
which  boils  up  and  deposits  fulminating  silver,  with  water,  to  prevent  the 
fulminating  silver  from  being  decomposed.  —  Accum  recotoimends  2*5  pts. 
of  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  7  pts.  of  alcohol  to  1  pt.  of  nitrate  of  silver.  — 
Descotils  {Ann.  Chim.  62,  198,  also  GUh.  28,  44),  adds  the  alcohol 
to  the  nitric  acid  as  the  silver  dissolves  in  it;  as  however  the  alcohol 
interferes  with  the  solution  of  the  silver,  the  pn>duct  is,  according 
to  Liebig,  greatly  diminished  thereby.  —  Wagenmann  {GUh.  31,  110), 
mixes  a  solution  of  1  pt  silver  in  8  pts.  nitric  acid  of  sp.gr.  1*1 8|^ 
heated  to  50°  or  60^,  with  8  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85;  heats  the  liquid 
again  to  «50°  or  60°;  and  adds  4  pts.  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  which  causes 
foaming  and  formation  of  fulminating  silver,  m  quantity  at  least  equal 
to  f  of  the  silver  used.  —  The  quantity  of  alcohol  here  recommended  is 
too  small;  and  the  liquid  becomes  too  hot,  whereby  the  fulminating  silver 
is  decomposed  (Liebig).  — Oay-Lussac<&  Liebig  dissolve  1  pt.  of  silver  in 
20  pts.  nitric  acid  of  ¥f  Bm.;  add  to  the  solution  27  pts.  of  86  per  cent, 
alcohol,  heat  the  mixture  till  it  boils  up;  remove  the  liquid,  which  is 
becoming  turbid,  from  the  fire;  mix  it,  in  order  to  moderate  the  frothing, 
with  another  27  pts.  of  alcohol;  and  obtain,  after  the  liquid  has  com- 
pletely cooled,  about  1  pt.  of  fulminating  silver.  The  mother-liquor  of 
fulminating  silver  is  green  if  the  silver  contains  copper,  and  when 
evaporate<^  deposits  all  the  copper  in  the  form  of  oxalate;  there  then 
remains  a  liquid  containing  silver,  which,  when  further  evaporated,  leaves 
«  red  salt,  easily  soluble  in  water  (Liebig) . 

Properties.    Small,  white,  opaque  shining  needles,  having  a  strong. 


Or: 
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bitterish  metallic  taste  (Deacotilsy  Liebig).  Aooording  to  Pajot^la-Fdret, 
fulminating  silver  kills  cats  with  violent  convulsions;  according  to  Ittner, 
5  grains  of  it  are  sufficient^  and  produce  narcotic  symptoms.  When 
properly  washed^  it  is  neutral  and  has  no  caustic  action  (Liebig): 

4  C  24  ....  8-00  7-92 

2  N 28  ....  9-33  9-24 

2Ag    216  ....  7200  72-19    71 

4  O 32  ....  10-67  10-65 

C*NXAg2 300    ....  100-00    10000 

C^j-Lotsac  &  liebig. 

2Cy 62    ....     17-33    17-16 

2  AgO 232     ....     77-34    77-53 

2  O  16    ....      5-33    5-31 

2AgO,CyS02    300     ....  lOO'OO     10000 

Decompositions.  1.  Fulminating  silver  gradually  blackens  in  white 
and  in  blue  light,  giving  off  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen  and  aqueous  vapour  ft] 
and  leaving  a  black  suboxide  [?],  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  tne 
nndecomposed  compound  (Liebig).  —  2.  It  explodes  much  more  violently 
than  fulminating  mercury,  by  heat,  by  the  electric  spark,  by  friction  or 
percussion,  or  by  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol.  —  A  heat  of  1 00^  to  1 80^  is 
hot  sufficient  to  induce  the  explosion  of  dry  fulminating  silver  (Liebig). 
—  It  does  not  explode  by  mere  pressure,  unless  the  pressure  be  very 
strong  (Descotils).  —  In  tne  moist  state,  it  requires  a  much  harder  blow 
to  explode  it  than  when  dry,  but  it  will  sometimes  explode,  even  under 
water,  by  friction  with  a  glass  rod  (Figuier,  Arm,  Ckim,  63,  104; 
Liebig).  —  It  explodes  with  peculiar  readiness  when  rubbed  with  g1as»- 
dust  or  quartz-sand;  also  when  dry,  with  the  edge  of  a  playing  card 
(Figuier).  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  rubbed  to  powder  in  a  porcelain 
mortar  with  a  cork  or  with  the  finger  (Liebig).  —  Fulminating  silver 
well  washed  and  then  exposed  to  the  sun  till  it  is  dry,  explodes  on  the 
slightest  touch  (Trommsdorff,  GHh,  81,  112).  —  Oil  of  vitriol  causes 
moist  fulminating  silver  to  detonate  as  strongly  as  the  dry  compound 
(Schmidt,  Schw,  41,  72).  —  The  light  accompanying  the  explosion,  which 
is  most  easily  seen  in  the  dark,  is  blue  reddish  white;  it  is  succeeded  by 
a  grey  vapour  having  a  peculiar  electrical  odour.  Gunpowder  mixed  with 
fulminating  silver  is  not  ignited  by  the  eiqplosion,  but  merely  scattered 
about  (Liebig).  —  When  fulminating  silver  is  exploded  by  oil  of  vitriol  or 
by  percussion  (in  the  latter  case,  provided  it  be  moist),  the  odour  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  perceptible  (Ittner,  Dobereiner.)  —  Fulminating 
silver,  mixed  with  20  times  its  weight  of  finely  pulverized  sulphate  of 
potash,  gradually  decomposes  when  heated  in  a  tube,  yielding  2  vol. 
carbonic  acid  to  1  vol.  nitrogen  (also  carbonate  of  ammonia,  if  moisture 
be  present),  and  doubtless  leaves  dicyanide  of  silver,  CN  Ae^  [now  called 
paracyanide  of  silyer,  VIII,  27] :  for  the  residue  mixed  with  cuprio 
oxide  and  ignited,  asain  yields  the  same  gaseous  mixture,  in  about  the 
same  quantity  and  the  same  proportions  as  by  the  first  ignition  (Gay- 
Lus6ac&  Liebig).     Therefore,  in  the  first  instance: 


C*N«Ag«0<  -  C*NAg»  +  2C0»  +  N. 
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aftenranb,  wken  ignited  with  omprio  oxide: 

C«NAg«  +  40  «*  Ag*  +  2CO»  +  N. 

A  mixture  of  1  pt.  fulminatiiig  silver  and  40  pts,  caprio  oxide  when 
heated,  immediately  gives  off,  without  detonation,  the  whole  of  the 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases  in  the  proportion  bj  volume  of  2  to  1 
(Gaj-Lassac&  Liebig). 

3.  Fulminating  silver  thrown  into  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine  explodes 
before  it  reaches  the  bottom,  and  therefore  does  not  break  the  bottle 
(E.  Davy).  —  Fulminating  silver  well  moistened  with  water  and  exposed 
to  a  current  of  chlorine  gas,  absorbs  a  large  ouanity  of  the  gas^  turns 
yellow,  and  is  finally  converted,  without  any  formation  of  carbonic  or 
chloric  acid,  into  chloride  of  silver,  and  a  yellow  oil,  heavier  than  water, 
having  a  pungent  odour,  attacking  the  eyes  strongly,  and  having  a  sharp 
burning  taste  which  almost  paralyses  the  tongue.  If  the  mixture  be 
agitated  with  water  and  distilled,  gas  is  given  off  before  the  water  begins 
to  boil,  and  a  colourless  oil  passes  over,  having  a  somewhat  less  powerful 
odour.  This  oil  gives  off  gas  under  water;  is  insoluble  in  aqueous 
alkal's,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol;  and,  if  mixed  in  this  solution,  first  with 
potash,  then  with  a  ferric  salt,  and  then  with  an  acid,  exhibits  a  green 
Colour.  This  oil  is  therefore  related  to  the  oil  of  chloride  of  cyanogen 
(Liebig,  :Pogg,  15,  564).  [May  it  not  be  C*NXCP,  aa  indicated  by 
the  following  equation  t 

aN«Ag«0<  +  4a  =  C^N«CPO*  +  2AgCl.] 

4.  Nitric  acid  boiled  for  some  time  with  fnlminating  silver,  decomposes 
it,   forming  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of   silver  (Descotils.)  — 

5.  Dilute  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid  decomposes  fulminating  silver  without 
effervescence,  forming  hydrocyanic  acid  and  ammonia  (Ghty-Lussac  & 
Liebig). 

6.  Aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  immediately  converts  all  the  silver  of 
fulminating  silver  into  chloride  of  silver,  with  evolution  of  the  odour  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  (Descotils).  —  Besides  chloride  of  silver  and  hydro- 
cyahic  acid,  a  trace  of  ammonia  is  obtained,  but  no  oxalic  acid  (Ittner). 
—  By  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  fulminat- 
ing silver  is  converted  into  chloride  of  silver  and  acid  fulminate  of  silver, 
AgO,HO,CyH)*  [=ONXAgHl;  but  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  till  the 
filtrate  is  no  longer  clouded  by  it,  the  acid  fulminate  is  converted  into 
chloride  of  silver,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  peculiar  chlorinated  acid; 
neither  ammonia  nor  carbonic  acid  is  formed  in  this  reaction  (Gay- 
Lussac  &  Liebig).  To  judge  by  the  odour,  a  large  quantity  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  formed;  but  on  passing  hydrogen  gas  through  a  mixture  of 
fulminating  silver  and  hydrochloric  acid,  then  over  marble,  and  lastly  into 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  no  precipitate  is  formed  (Gay-Lnssac  & 
Liebig.  [Hence  there  is  perhaps  formed  an  acid  smelling  like  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  but  not  identical  with  it.l 

The  chlorinated  acid  contains  carbon,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and  perhaps 
also  hydrogen.  The  chlorine  contained  in  it  appears  to  amount  to  2*5 
times  as  much  as  that  which  is  contained  in  the  chloride  of  silver  pro- 
duced. It  tastes  pungent  and  sweetish,  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and 
does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver.  It  decomposes  when  exposed  to 
the  air  for  some  hours,  more  quickly  when  heated,  yielding  ammonia, 
which  neutralizes  the  still-undecomposed  portion  of  the  acid.  After 
neutralization  with  potash,  whereby  it  first  acquires  a  rose^red,  then  a 
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jellow  ooloar,  or  after  it  haa  been  saturated  witli  animmiia  by  spontaneous 
decomposition,  it  colours  ferric  salts  deep  red.  The  acid  saturated  with 
potash  gives  off  ammonia  when  evaporated,  and  leaves  a  residue  which 
effervesces  strongly  with  acids,  and  whose  aqueous  solution  precipitates 
nitrate  of  silver  (6a^-Lnssac  &  Liebig). 

7.  Aqueous  hydriodio  acid  decomposes  fulminating  silver^ in  a  similar 
manner,  yielding  iodide  of  silver  and  an  ioduretted  acid,  analogous  to  the 
chlorinated  acid,  but  forming  a  deep  red  precipitate  with  sesqnicfaloride 
of  iron,  without  being  first  neutralized.  In  this  decomposition  by  hydri- 
odic  acid  also,  no  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  perceptible  (Gay-Lussao 
&  Liebig).  —  Hydroiuoric  acid  does  not  decompose  fulminating  silver 
(Gay-Lussao  &  Liebig^. 

8.  A  small  quantity  of  aqueous  sulphuretted  hydrogen  decomposes 
fulminating  silver,  forming  sulphide  of  silver  and  cjranic  acid;  « laiger 
quantity  forms  sulphide  of  silver  and  hydrosulphocyanio  acid: 

[CWAg*0*  +  2H8  «  2a»NH0»  +  2AgS; 
and 

Ofi^kf^O*  +  6HS  «  2C2NHS*  +  2AgS  +  4HO. 

Or,  if  we  suppose  that  the  cyanic  acid  formed  at  first,  is  converted  by 
excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  hydrosulphocyanio  acid: 

C«NHO«  +  4HS  «  2C?NHS9  +  4HO. 

Part  of  the  cyanic  acid  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia, 
which  latter  remains  combined  with  the  hydrosulphocyanio  acid.  Such 
at  all  events  is  the  explanation  which  I  venture  to  give  of  the  following 
experiments  of  Gay-Lussac  &  Liebig,  although  these  chemists  regard  the 
acid  which  is  formed  as  different  from  hydrosulphocyanio  acid.] 

When  fulminating  silver  is  suspended  in  water,  the  liquid  briskly 
agitated,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  it  in  quantity  not 
sufficient  for  complete  decomposition,  the  liquid  emits  a  pungent  odour 
like  that  of  «yanio  acid,  and  forms  fumes  when  a  stopper  dipped  in 
ammonia  is  held  over  it.  But  when  all  the  fulminate  of  silver  is  decom- 
posed, the  liquid  becomes  clear  and  loses  all  its  odour.  If  it  be  then 
filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  silver,  it  exhibits  the  following  properties : 
It  tastes  harsh  and  reddens  litmus;  gives  off  ammonia  when  treated  with 
potash;  throws  down  sulphate  of  baryta  from  baryta- salts  after  boiling 
with  nitric  acid;  colours  ferric  salts  dark  red;  and  forms  a  copious  yellow 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver  [sulphocyanide  of  silver  is  white.]  When 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  it  deposits  a  yellow  powder,  acquires  the 
odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  finally  leaves  deliquescent  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium  (Liebig,  Kastn,  Arek.  6,  327).  — [It  is  true  that  Gay-Lussao 
&  Liebig  found  in  the  sulphuretted  acid  obtained  from  1  At.  fulminating 
silver,  only  a  little  more  than  2  At.  sulphur,  although  the  2  At.  hydro- 
sulphocyanio acid,  which  1  At.  fulminating  silver  should  according  to  the 
above  equation  produce,  must  contain  4  At.  sulphur;  but  as  part  of  the 
cyanic  acid  formed  at  the  commencement  is  always  converted  into  car- 
blonate  of  ammonia,  it  is  not  possible  that  2  At.  hydrosulphocyanio  should 
be  produced.] 

9.  Aqueous  solutions  of  alkaline  sulphides,  e.  g.  protosulphide  of 
barium,  acting  in  insufficient  quantity,  decompose  cyanide  of  silver, 
yielding  fulminate  of  silver  and  the  alkali-metal,  and  sulphide  of  silver 
(Liebig): 

C*N«Ag»0<  +  BaS  «  CWAgBaO<  +  AgS. 

X  2 
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Witb  a  larger  proportion  of  the  metallic  sulphide,  an  alkaline  falminate 
(C^N'KK)^)  appears  to  be  formed  at  ordinary  temperatares,  and  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  a  compound  of  the  alkali  with  a  sulphuretted  acid  different 
from  hydroBulphocyanic  acid.  —  If  fulminating  silver  be  treated  with 
exactly  so  mncn  aqueous  protosulphide  of  potassium  (or  of  ammonium), 
that  tiie  liquid  shall  neither  be  clouded  by  hydrochloric  acid  nor  blackened 
by  nitrate  of  silver,  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  silver  is  found 
to  be  perfectly  neutral,  tastes  exactly  like  cyanate  of  potash,  and  when 
added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  forms  a  precipitate  of  fulminating 
silver,  which,  if  the  liquid  still  contains  sulphide  of  potassium,  is  black- 
ened by  admixture  of  sulphide  of  silver.  On  evaporating  the  filtrate, 
the  rlkaline  fulminate  is  decomposed  (Liebi/;^,  Pogg-  1^9  566).  —  If  to 
fulminating  silver  suspended  in  boiling  water,  aqueous  protosulphide  of 
barium  be  added  as  long  as  sulphide  of  silver  continues  to  form,  a  yellow 
alkaline  filtrate  is  obtained,  from  which,  however,  carbonic  acid  throws 
down  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  baryta.  This  yellow 
barytic  filtrate  does  not  give  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  treated  with 
acids.  When  evaporated,  it  leaves  a  yellow  residue,  which  at  100'',  as 
soon  as  the  last  trace  of  moisture  is  expelled,  changes  to  a  grey  mass, 
from  which  lime  eliminates  ammonia,  and  water  extracts  sulphocyanide 
of  Itirium,  leaving  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  baryta;  the  grey  mass 
heated  in  a  tube,  melts,  gives  off  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  sublimes, 
then  cyanogen,  and  leaves  sulphide  of  barium.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid 
separates  from  the  undecomposed  baryta-salt,  an  easily  decomposible  acid. 
—  With  nitrate  of  silver,  the  recently  prepared  yellow  barjrtic  filtrate 
forms  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  when  washed  and  then  heated  with 
water  to  100^,  gives  off  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  is  converted  into 
sulphide  of  silver  (Liebig,  Eattn.  Arch,  6,  330). 

10.  Aqueous  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalis,  as  also  magnesia,  boiled 
with  fulminating  silver,  gradually  separate  not  quite  half  the  silver,  as  a 
black  oxide;  a  solution  of  fulnunate  of  silver  and  potassium,  sodium, 
barium,  strontium,  calcium,  or  magnesium  being  at  the  same  time  formed 
(Gay  Lussac  &  Liebig) : 

C*N2Ag«0*  ^  KO  «  C<N«AgKO«  +  AgO. 

100  pts.  of  fulminating  silver,  boiled  even  for  a  considerable  time  with 
excess  of  pota^sh,  do  not  yield  more  than  31*45  pts.  of  oxide  of  silver 
(Liebig).  Calculation  requires  38*67  pts. —300  :  116  =  100  :  38'67. 
Hence  part  of  the  fulminating  silver  appears  to  remain  undecomposed. 

11.  Aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline  chlorides,  even  when  added  in 
excess,  precipitate  only  half  the  silver  in  the  form  of  chloride,  and  form 
fulminate  of  silver  and  potassium,  <&c.  (Oay-Lussac  &  Liebig): 

C<N«Ag«0*  +  KCl  ^  C*N«AgKO*  +  AgCl. 

In  this  manner,  100  pts.  of  fulminating  silver  decomposed  by  a  slight 
excess  of  chloride  of  potassium,  yield  53*38  pts.  of  chloride  of  silver,  and 
a  solution  which,  when  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  likewise  yields 
53*73  pts.  of  chloride  of  silver.  Hence  the  two  atoms  of  silver  m  the 
fulminate  are  in  different  states,  since  only  one  of  them  is  precipitated 
as  chloride  of  silver  by  metallic  chlorides  (Gay-Lussac  &  Liebig). 

12.  Copper  or  mercury  boiled  with  fulminating  silver  and  water 
ultimately  separates  all  the  silver  in  the  metallic  state,  forming  fulminate 
of  copper  or  fulminate  of  mercury  (Liebig).  —  When  the  boiling  with 
mercury   is  continued  for  a  short  time  only,  fulminate  of  silver  and 
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mercury  is  formed  =  C*N*AgHgC)*  (Liebig).  —  Zinc,  even  when  boiled 
for  several  days  with  fulminating  silver,  separates  only  half  the  silver,  so 
that  fnlminate  of  silver  and  zinc  is  formed  (Liebie,  Schw,  48,  308).  — 
When  fulminating  silver  is  boiled  with  water  and  iron  filings,  a  red- 
brown  filtrate  is  obtained,  which  when  evaporated,  yields  reddish,  lami- 
nated crystals  of  fulminate  of  iron  (Liebig,  Ann.  Chim.  PhyB.  24,  308). 

Ckmhinatiom,  Fulminating  silver  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
Water,  but  dissolves  in  36  pts.  of  boiling  water,  from  which  it  separates 
again  on  cooling  (Gay-Lussnc  &  Liebig).  —  It  dissolves  more  abundantly 
in  aqueous  Ammonia,  which,  when  evaporated  at  ordinary  temperatures^ 
leaves  it  unaltered  (Descotils). 

Fulminate  of  Stiver  and  Hydrogen,  or  Acid  Fulminate  of  Silver, 
ONXAgH  =  A'gO,HO,Cy»0>.  —  Precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder  on  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  a  fulminate  of  silver  and  an 
alkali-metal,  with  nitric  acid  not  in  excess: 

C<N«AgKO<  +  HO  +  N0»  =  C^IPAgHO*  +  KO,NO». 

Dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water,  crystallizing  out  on  cooling ;  redden 
litmus.  By  bouing  with  silver-oxide,  it  is  converted  into  fulminate  o 
silver,  and  by  boiling  with  mercuric  oxide,  into  fulminate  of  silver^ and 
mercury  (Liebig,  Ann,  Chim,  Fhys.  24,  302). 

FulminaU  of  Silver  and  Ammonium,  ONXAgAm=:NH*0,AgO,CyHy. 

-—  From  a  solution  of  fulminate  of  silver  in  hot  aqueous  ammonia,  this 
salt  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  white,  shining,  crystalline  grains  having  a 
pungent  metallic  taste,  while  argentate  of  ammonia  remains  in  solution. 
Detonates  with  three  times  the  force  of  fulminating  silver,  and  with 
extreme  facility,  even  under  the  liquid,  when  touched  with  a  glass  rod  ; 
if,  however,  the  liauid  contains  excess  of  ammonia,  the  explosion  does 
not  extend  throngnout  the  mass.  Dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water 
(Liebig,  Ann,  Chim,  Pkye,  24,  316). 

Fulminate  of  Silver  and  Fotaseium.  ONXAgK=KO,AgO,Cy'0'.  — 
300  pts.  (l  At.)  fulminating  silver  are  decompos^  by  not  quite  74*6  pta. 
(1  At.)  chloride  of  potassium  dissolved  in  water,^^r  water  in  which 
fulminating  silver  is  suspended  is  kept  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  and 
aqueous  chloride  of  potassium  added  as  long  as  it  occasions  turbidity,  but 
no  longer;  the  liquid  is  then  decanted  from  the  chloride  of  silver,  and 
cooled  till  it  crystallizes.  If  it  be  filtered,  instead  of  being  decanted,  a 
brownish  liquid  is  obtained  which  yields  brownish  crystals;  but  if  it  be 
boiled  for  some  time  after  dilution  with  water,  it  loses  its  colour,  deposits 
black  flakes,  and  when  decanted  from  those,  yields  colourless  crystals. 
The  compound  is  obtaine<l  less  pure  by  boiling  fulminating  silver  with 
aqueous  potash,  and  decanting  from  the  precipitated  oxide  of  silver. 

White,  shining,  somewhat  elongated  laminsp,  which  have  a  repulsive 
metallic  taste,  and  do  not  blue  reddened  litmus-paper.  Detonates  very 
easily  and  with  great  violence.  Contains  14*92  p.c.  potash  [=12*39  p.c. 
potassium].  Dissolves  in  8  pts.  of  boiling,  and  in  a  larger  quantity  of 
cold  water.  Nitric  acid  added,  not  in  excess,  to  the  aqueous  solution, 
throws  down  a  white  powder,  consisting  of  fulminate  of  silver  and 
hydrogen.  Hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  solution  mixed  with  potash, 
throws  down  a  precipitate,  which  continues  to  redissolve  in  the  liquid  till 
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all  the  potasiiam  is  oonyerted  isto  chloride;  any  further  quantity  of  the 
aoid  throws  down  cUoride  of  silver,  with  siniifltaaeons  formation  of 
hydrocTanic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  sal-ammoniac.  Chloride  of  potas- 
sium does  not  decompose  this  salt.  Copper  immersed  in  the  aqueous 
4Selntien,  throws  down  all  the  silver,  by  forming  fulminate  of  copper  and 
potassium.  The  solution  does  not  precipitate  ferric  sulphate,  or  yield 
Prussian  blue  on  subsequent  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  (Liebig,  Ann. 
Ckkn.  Fhys.  24,  315). 

F'vlminate  of  Silver  and  Sodium.  —  Prepared  by  a  similar  process. 
Small,  red'^brown,  metal-shining  laminsB,  containinff*  11*34  p.o.  soda 
[=8 '43  p.e.  sodium],  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  potash-salt,  but 
otherwise  exhibiting  similar  reactions  (Liebig,  Ann,  Chim.  Fhys, 
24,  316). 

FulndncUe  of  Silver  and  Barium,  —  Dingv  white  crystalline  trains, 
which  detonate  with  violence,  dissolve  sparingly  in  water,  and  are  aecom- 
posed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  compound  dried  at  100°  then  yielding 
41*35  p.c.  chloride  of  barium.  Zinc  immersed  in  the  boiling  aqueous 
solution  throws  down  silver;  the  filtrate  deposits  on  evaporation  a  yellow 
powder,  which  between  150°  and  160^  bums  away  without  detonation, 
Jike  cyanate  of  silver,  leaving  carbonate  of  baryta  mixed  with  zinc,  and 
when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  sal-ammoniac  with  offer* 
vesoence,  and  cannot  therefore  be  a  fulmmate  (Liebig,  Ann.  Chim,  Fhys, 
24,  315;  Sehw,  48,  380;  Gay-Lnssac  &  Liebig,  Ann.  Ohim.  Fhys.  25, 302). 

Fulminate  of  Silver  and  Strontium.  —  Din^  white  crystalline 
grains,  whieh  detonate  with  violenioe,  and  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
(Liebig). 

Fulminate  of  Silver  and  Ccdcium,  —  Small  yellow  crystalline  grains, 
of  high  specific  gravity,  and  dissolving  readily  even  in  oold  water 
(Liebig). 

Fnlminaie  of  Silver  and  Ma^n/eeium,  —  a.  Ba9ie.  —  Obtained  by 
boiling  fulminating  silver  with  magnesia  and  water.  Rose-ooloured 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  which  merely  decrepitates  when  heated, 
giving  off  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  magnesia 
and  silver.  —  h.  Neutral,  —  White,  thread-dike  errstals,  resembling 
capillary  native  silver,  and  detonating  strongly  (Liebig). 

Fulminate  of  Silver  and  Zinc,  —  By  boiling  fulminating  silver  with 
zinc  and  water— whereby  only  half  the  silver  is  precipitated,  eren  after 
long-continued  ebullition— and  evaporating  the  yellow  filtrate,  yellow 
detonating  crystals  are  obtained,  together  with  a  yellow  non*detonating 
powder  (Liebig,  Ann,  Chim,  Fhys.  24,  308;— ^^cAw.  48,  380). 

Fulminate  of  Silver  and  Mercury y  or  Argento-mercurio  Fuk/UnaU,  — 
Formed  by  boiling  fulminate  of  silver  and  hydrogen  with  mercuric  oxide 
and  water,  or  by  boiliug  fulminating  silver  for  not  too  long  a  time  with 
mercury  and  water.  From  the  filtrate  the  compound  crystfdlizes  in  small 
shining  needles  (Liebig,  Ann,  Chim,  Fhye.  24,  305). 

Zlneo^auric  Fulmifiate  ?  -*  Fulminate  of  zinc  and  barium,  added  to  a 
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dilute  solution  of  Qonnal  tercHloride  of  gold^  throws  down  a  brown, 
explosive  compound,  which  dissolves  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  in 
ammonia,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  oil  of  vitriol ;  from  the  last-mentioned 
solution,  water  throws  down  a  dark  purple-red  powder.  —  The  Uquid, 
filtered  from  the  brown  powder,  yields  by  evaporation,  yellow  six-sided 
prisms,  which  explode  and  leave  a  residue  of  metallic  gold,  are  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolve  in  aqua-regia  (E.  Davy, 
Bert.  Jahrt^l>er.  12,  128). 

Zineo^UUinic  FtUminate  f  — *  Fulminate  of  zinc  and  barium  forms, 
with  platinic  sulphate  a  brown  precipitate,  which,  in  addition  to  sulphate 
of  baryta,  contains  platinum  and  folminic  acid,  and  when  heated,  does 
not  explode,  but  merely  deflagrates.  ~  The  liquid,  filtered  from  the 
brown  precipitate,  yields  on  evaporation  the  pure  compound  in  small 
yellow-brown  prisms,  which  detonate  with  violence  (E.  Davy). 

Zmco-pdUadUmi  Fulminate  ? — Fulminate  of  zinc  forms,  with  nitrate 
of  palladium,  a  dark-brown  precipitate,  which  is  olive-'brown  when  dry, 
detonates,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  (E.  Davy). 


Coi\fiiffated  Ocmpaunda  of  the  NUrogmrnudeL 
Trigenic  Acid.   C'N'H'O^sC^N'AdH*,©*? 

LiEBio  k  WoHLBR  (1846).    Ann.  Fharm.  59,  296. 

Formation.  By  the  action  of  cyanic  acid  vapour  on  anhydrous  alde- 
hyde (VIII,  279). 

Fr^raUan.  When  cyanic  acid  vapour,  produced  by  heating 
cyanuric  acid,  is  passed  into  a  few  grammes  of  dry  aldehyde  contained 
in  a  vessel  surrounded  by  cold  water,  the  liquid  becomes  heated,  effer- 
vesces violently  from  escape  of  carbonic  acid,  and  fills  the  vessel  with  a 
froth,  which  ultimately  solidifies  in  a  tumid  miMS.  With  larger  quan- 
tities of  aldehyde,  the  frothing  becomes  too  violent.  —  A  better  plan  is 
to  cool  the  aldehyde  with  ice,  and  leaye  it,  after  saturation  with  cyanic 
acid  vapour,  which  then  takes  place  quite  quietly,  in  a  moderately  warm 
place;  the  effervescence  then  begins,  and  continues,  like  a  kind  of  fermen- 
tation, for  hours  and  days,  till  Uiere  remains  either  a  tough  half-solidified 
mass,  or  a  yellowish  syrup  in  which  crystislline  crusts  giudually  form.  -— 
The  mass  thus  obtained,  which  likewise  contains  eyamelide,  aldehyde^ 
ammonia,  and  perhaps  other  secondary  produets,  is  dissolved  in  moderately 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled  as  long  as  it  gives  off  aldehyde^vapour, 
and  filtered  hot.  When  the  filtrate  is  left  to  stand  for  some  days  in  the 
cold,  the  mater  part  of  the  trigenic  acid  crystaUizes  out ;  the  mother- 
liquor  yi^ds  a  few  more  crystals.  The  crystals  are  dissolved  in  water, 
decolorized  by  animal  charcoal,  and  recrystallized. 

Small  white  needles,  generally  in  stellate  groups,  and  having  a  slightly 
acid  taste  and  reaction. 
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CryMtalM.  lieUg  &  WShler. 

8C 48  ....  37-21  38-15 

3N    42  ....  32-56  31-24 

7H 7  ....  5-42  5-94 

4  0 32  ....  24-81  24-67 

C^^»iPO* 129    ....  160-00    100-00 

DecompomJUons.  The  aoid  vrlieii  heated,  meli^  with  decomposition 
and  carbonization;  gires  off  alkaline  Taponrs  smelling  strongly  of  chino- 
line;  and  yields  by  dry  distillation,  first  an  alkaline,  sharp-tastine;  distil- 
late which  smells  like  ohinoline,  and  afterwards  vapours  off  cyanic  acid. 
The  distillate  solidifies  in  a  yellowish  white  mass,  and  when  distilled  with 
potash,  yields  oily  chinoline,  while  cyanoric  aoid  remains  in  combination 
with  the  potash. 

CcmbinatUnu.     The  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  Water. 

TfigtnaU  <^  Silver.  The  clear  ntixtnre  of  trigenic  acid  and  neutral 
nitrate  of  silver,  gradoally  mixed  with  dilute  ammonia,  deposits  trigenate 
of  silver  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  which  appears  by  microscopical 
examination  to  be  composed  of  globular  crystals;  assumes  a  violet  colour 
when  exposed  to  light;  between  120^  and  130°  gives  off  water,  and 
turns  light  biown;  and  at  160°^  melts,  blackens,  and  gives  off  a  thick 
vapour  smelling  of  ohinoline. 

Dried  at  1 1 6^  Liebig  ft  WShler. 

AgO 116     ....  49-15     48-47 

8  0  48     ....  20-34 

3  N  42    ....  17-80 

6  H  6    ....      2-54 

3  0  24    ....  10-17 

0'N»H«AgO*  236     ....  100-00 

Trigenic  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  (Liebig  &  Wohler). 


Thialdine.    c»nh»«s«. 

WoHLEB  &  Liebig  (1847).    Ann.  Fharm.  61,  1. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  slowly  passed 
for  4  or  5  hours  through  a  solution  of  aldehyde-ammonia  in  12  to  16  pts. 
of  water,  to  which  aqueous  ammonia  has  been  previously  added  in  the 
proportion  of  10  to  15  drops  to  the  ounce.  In  half  au  hour,  the  liquid 
becomes  white  and  turbid,  then  gradually  becomes  clear,  and  deposits 
hu-ge  crystals  resembling  camphor,  the  appearance  of  which  indicates  the 
termination  of  the  process.  The  crystals  are  drained  in  a  funnel,  washed 
with  water,  dried  by  pressure  between  paper  to  remove  bydrosulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  dissolved  in  ether.  The  solution  is  then  mixed  with  one* 
third  of  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  and  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air;  and  as  soon 
Bs  the  crystals  which  form  are  no  longer  covered  by  the  mother-liquor. 
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this  liquid  ie  decanted  and  evaporatedy  whereby  it  ^elds  a  fnrther  crop 
of  yellowish  crystals,  and  ultimately  contains  nothing  bat  hydrosnlphate 
of  ammonia: 

3(NH»,C*H<0»)  +  6HS  -  C»NH»S*  +  2NH*S  +  HO. 

Sometimes,  during  the  passage  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  there  sepa* 
rates,  instead  of  the  crystafs,  a  beavy,  colourless,  stinking  oily  mixture 
of  thialdine  with  a  peculiar  liquid.  To  separate  the  thialdine  from  this 
mixture,  the  greater  part  of  the  watery  liquid  is  decanted;  the  oil  shaken 
up  with  half  its  bulk  of  ether,  which  immediately  dissolves  it;  the  solu« 
tion  decanted  from  the  remaining  watery  liquid,  and  well  shaken  up  in 
a  stoppered  bottle  with  rather  strong  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  crystalline 
magma,  consisting  of  needles  of  hydrochlorate  of  thialdine,  washed  on 
the  filter  with  ether;  the  crystals,  after  drying,  moistened  with  strong 
aqueous  ammonia;  and,  lastly,  heated  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the 
liberated  thialdine,  and  deposits  it  by  spontaneous  eyaporation  in  the 
crystalline  state. 

Properties,  Transparent,  colourless,  shining  crystals,  having  the  form 
of  gypsum,  and  refracting  light  strongly.  Sp.  gr.  1-191  at  18^.  Melts 
at  43°,  and  solidifies  again  in  the  crystalline  state  at  42^.  Evaporates  in 
the  air  at  medium  temperatures  without  residue,  and  may  be  distilled 
without  decomposition  in  contact  with  water,  but  decomposes  when  heated 
alone.  Has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  disagreeable  after  a  while,  and  is 
neutral  to  vegetable  colours. 
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3C<H»S,NH^S  (WShler  &  Liebig.)  —  C»NH"S*,H*?  Gm. 

Decomp(M%(m8,  1.  Thialdine  is  resolved  by  dry  distillation  into  a 
stinking  oil,  which  partially  solidifies  after  a  while,  and  a  dark  brown 
syrupy  residue  containing  sulphur.  When  distilled  with  hydrate  of  lime^ 
at  a  heat  rising  to  redness,  it  yields  chinoline.  —  3.  Thialdine,  or  either 
of  its  salts,  heated  with  aqueous  nitrate  of  silver,  is  resolved  into  alde- 
hyde which  volatilizes,  sulphide  of  silver  which  precipitates,  and  acid 
nitrate  of  ammonia  which  remains  in  solution: 

C^^NHUS*  +  4(AgO.NO*)  +  2HO  =  3C*H<0>  +  4AgS  +  NH»  +  4NO». 

4.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  thialdine  forms  a  white  precipitate  after  a  few 
minutes,  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  then  a  yellow,  and  lastly  a  black 
precipitate;  with  corrosive  sublimate,  first  white,  then  yellow;  with 
bichloride  of  platinum,  dirty  yellow  after  a  while.  —  5.  Thialdine  forms 
with  aqueous  cyanide  of  mercury,  a  white  precipitate,  which  by  boiling 
is  converted  into  sulphide  of  mercury;  at  the  same  time,  white  delicate 
needles  sublime  in  the  retort,  very  volatile,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether;  they  probably  consist  of  thialdine  in  which  the 
sulphur  is  replaced  by  cyanogen. 
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IT  6.  Thialdine  heated  in  a  sealed  tabe  with  water  and  oxide  of  silTor, 
18  converted  into  leucine: 

C»NH«S<  +  4AgO  -  4AgS  +  C»«NH"0*. 

Hjdrated  oxide  of  lead  effects  the  same  transformation,  bat  it  is  not  so  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  partly  because  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  combine  with  leucine, 
and  partly  because  it  is  almost  always  contaminated  with  potash  (A.  Gdssmann, 
Asm.  Pharm.  90,  184).  % 

CombiruUions.  Thialdine  ia  very  sparinrij  solable  in  WcUer.  —  It 
disBolves  in  Acids,  forming  white  cryBtaHizable  salts. 

HydrocUoraU  of  Thialdine,  —  Hydrochloric  acid  saturated  with 
thialiOne,  still  retains  its  acid  reaction.  —  If  the  thialdine  was  contami- 
nated with  the  foreign  body  already  mentioned,  that  substance  exhibits 
its  odour  more  strongly  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  but  may  be 
immediately  removed  by  agitation  with  ether.  —  The  solution^  when 
evaporated  in  the  air,  or  concentrated  in  the  water-bath,  and  then  cooled^ 
yields  transparent,  colourless,  highly  lustrous  prisms,  often  an  inch  long. 
These  crystals  turn  brown  when  heated,  but  without  melting,  and  yield 
a  sublimate  of  sal-ammoniac,  together  with  a  gas  which  has  a  very  offen- 
sive odour,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  They  dissolve  in  water 
much  more  readily  than  in  alcohol^  especially  when  heated,  and  are 
insoluble  in  ether. 
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Nitrate  of  Thialdine.  —  Dilute  nitric  acid  is  saturated  with  pui« 
thialdine,  and  the  solution  evaporated  and  cooled;  or  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  impure  thialdine  is  converted,  by  addition  of  nitric  acid,  into  a 
crystalline  magma,  which  is  washed  with  ether,  dissolved  in  water,  and 
crystallized.  —  White  delicate  needles^  which  melt  and  decompose  when 
heated.  They  dissolve  in  water  more  readily  than  the  hydroohlorate, 
are  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 
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Thialdine  dissolves  readily  in  Alcohol,  and  still  more  readily  in  Stker; 
its  powder  deliquesces  when  exposed  to  air  containing  ether-yaponr 
(Wohler  &  Liebig). 
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Selenaldine.    C^NH^SeM 

WofiLER  &  LiEBiG  (1847).    Ann,  Fharm,  61,  11. 

Formed  hj  passing  tbrough  a  moderately  satarated  aqaeoas  solaiion 
of  aldehyde-ammonia,  first  hydrogen  gas  to  expel  the  air  from  the  appfr* 
ratiis,  and  then  seleniuretted  hydrogen  evolved  from  selenide  of  iron  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  anabsorbed  portion  of  this  gas  u  condenaed  in  a 
Liebig's  bolb-apparatua  filled  with  Dotash.  As  soon  as  the  liquid,  after  pre- 
viously becoming  turbid,  has  deposited  crystals  of  selenaldine,  the  excess 
of  seleniuretted  hydrogen  is  driven  out  of  the  apparatus  by  a  stream  of 
pure  hydrogen;  the  motber-liouor  above  the  crystals,  which  contains 
hydroseleniate  of  ammonia,  ana  would  deposit  selenium  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  is  displaced  by  a  stream  of  cold  de-aerated  water;  and  the 
crystals  collected  on  a  filter,  pressed  between  paper,  and  dried  over  oil  of 
vitriol. 

Small,  colourless  crystals,  probably  isomorphons  with  those  of  thial- 
dine,  and  having  a  h,int  disagreeable  taste. 

Selenaldine  decomposes  Teadilj  when  heated,  giving  off  a  very  stink- 
ing gas.  When  boiled  with  water,  it  evolves  a  very  stinking  substance, 
and  deposits  a  yellow  powder.  Its  solution  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  deposits,  apparently  with  formation  of  aldehyde- 
ammonia,  an  orange-yellow,  amorphous  powder;  and  this  powder,  when 
immersed  in  boiling  water,  melts  into  a  mass  which  remains  soft  for  a 
long  time,  chars  when  heated,  yielding  an  extremely  stinking  selenife- 
rous  oil,  and  is  insoluble  both  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Selenaldine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  Water,  —  It  dissolves  readily  in 
dilute  Hydrackloric  acid,  forming  a  liquid  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by 
ammonia,  and  which  [on  exposure  to  the  air )]  likewise  quickly  deposits  a 
yellow  powder,  and  gives  off  a  very  offensive  gas.  —  It  dissolves  readily 
in  alcohol  and  ether;  but  does  not  crystallize  therefrom  by  evaporation 
in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  but  is  decomposed  and  partially  volatilised 
thereby,  so  that  the  oil  takes  up  ammonia,  and  the  yellow  powder 
remains  behind  (Wohler  &  Liebig). 


h.  Artidogen-nudei, 

a,  Arsidogen-nudeus*    C^ArH'. 

R.  BuNSBN.     Fogg.  40,  219;— 42,  Ii5.  —  Ann  Pharm,  37,  1;  42.  IJ; 
46,1. 

The  term  ArMogen  =  Ar,  is  applied,  as  proposed  by  Laurent,  to  the 
group  ArH',  just  as  Amidogen  =  Ad  =  NH*. 

Cadet  duMOvered  in  1760,  that  by  distilling  acetate  of  potadi  with  an 
equal  weight  of  arsenious  acid,  there  is  obtains,  besides  metallic  arsenic 
and  arseniferous  acetic  acid,  a  heavy  brown-red  liquid  which  takes  fire  on 
exposure  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures  {Oade^sjuming  aramieal 
liquid),  —  This  experiment  was  confirmed  by  Durande  (Mortfeau  Anfangt'* 
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grunde  d.  tkeor.  u.prakt.  Chem.  3,  39).  Th^nard  examined  thfs  liquid, 
which  is  in  the  main  the  same  as  Bnnsen's  alkarein  or  oxide  of  cacodyl. 
Bat  it  was  reserved  for  Hansen's  exact  and  laborious  researches  to  dis- 
cover not  only  the  composition  of  this  liquid,  but  also  a  large  number  of 
allied  compounds,  constituting  the  cacodjl-series,  which  he  regarded  as 
derived  from  a  metalloidal  radical,  Cacodyl  =  C*AsH*.  On  the  other 
hand,  Laurent  {Rev,  9cient.  14,  327),  Dumas  {N.  Ann.  Chim,  Pkys.  8, 
362),  and  Gerhardt  (Precis,  1,  389;  2,  445)  regard  these  compounds  aa 
belonging  to  the  ethyl ene-series,  and  assume  as  the  nucleus  from  which 
they  are  derived,  the  compound  C*AsH*  =  OArH',  analogous  to  ethylene, 
inasmuch  as  the  cacodyl-compounds  are  formed  from  a  substance  be- 
longing to  the  ethylene-series,  viz.  acetic  acid;  and  cacodyl,  when  distilled 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  appears  to  yield  sulphovinate  of  wine-oiL 


Arethase.    c*A8H»=c*ArH». 

BuNSEN.     Ann,  Pkarm,  42,  18. 
Vinart  (Gm.). 

Preparation,  By  treating  chloride  of  cacodyl,  C*AsH*Cl,  with 
alcoholic  potash,  chloride  of  potajssium  is  obtained,  together  with  a  liquid 
which  is  not  miscible  with  strong  potash,  and  may  be  freed,  by  repeated 
treatment  with  potash  and  fractional  distillation,  from  the  greater  part  of 
the  alcohol,  which  is  less  volatile: 

C<AbH«C1  +  KO  «  C^AsH*  +  KCl  +  HO. 

Properties.  Thin,  transparent,  colourless  liquid,  almost  as  volatile  as 
vinic  ether,  and  having  a  repulsive  ethereal  odour,  like  that  of  alkarsin. 

Combinations,  Mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Water  and  Alcohol 
(Bunsen). 


Cacodyl.    C*AsH«=C*ArH»,H. 
BuNSEN.     Ann.  Pharm.  42,  25. 

Formation.  May  be  separated  from  chloride  of  cacodyl  by  sine,  tin, 
or  iron,  at  90°  to  100°,  or  from  sulphide  or  bromide  of  cacodyl  by  mercury 
at  200°  to  300°: 

C^A8H«C1  +  Zn  «  C*A8H«  +  ZnCl. 

It  is  also  formed,  together  with  the  allied  compounds,  arsentrimethyl 
(C*H'*)'As,  and  arsenmethylium  ((?H')*As,  by  the  action  of  iodide  of 
methyl  on  arsenide  of  sodium  (Cahours  &  Riche,  Compt.  rend.  39,  542; 
see  also  page  351  of  this  volume). 

Preparation.  Pure  zinc  and  pure  chloride  of  cacodyl  are  heated 
together  to  100"  for  three  hours,  in  a  perfectly  dosed  vessel;  the  resulting 
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chloride  of  zinc  removed  by  water;  and  the  eacodjl,  which  sinks  to  the 
bottom  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  dehydrated  by  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  details  of  this  operation,  which  is  rendered  very  difficult  by  the 
strong  tendency  of  cacodyl  to  take  fire  in  the  air,  are  as  follows:  To 
obtain  chloride  of  cacodyl  perfectly  free  from  alkarsin  (p.  320) » thealkarsin 
is  digested  three  times  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,   till  the  resulting 
chloride  of  cacodyl  no  longer  emits  the  slightest  fnme  on  exposure  to  the 
air.     It  is  then  digested  for  several  days  with  a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
calcium  and  lime,  to  free  it  completely  from  water  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
For  this  purpose,  a  glass  tube  having  a  bulb  in  the  middle  and  placed  in  a 
vertical  position,  is  bent  upwards  at  an  acute  angle  at  the  lower  part,  and 
again  vertically  downwards  at  the  same  acute  angle;  the  bulb  contains 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium.     Through  the  upper  end  of 
this  apparatus  (1),  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  to  expel  the  air;  the 
lower  end  dipped  into  the  chloride  of  cacodyl  below  the  hydrochloric 
acid;  the  chloride  of  cacodyl  drawn  up  into  the  apparatus  by  means  of  a 
hand  pump  attached  by  a  caoutchouc  tube  to  the  upper  end;  and  lastly, 
the  two  ends  sealed,  and  the  apparatus  set  aside  for  some  days.  —  To 
decompose  the  cacodyl  thus  purified,  with  zinc,  the  following  apparatus 
(2)  is  used:     A  glass  tube  pusses  for  a  short  distance  obliquely  upwards; 
is  then  bent  at  an  acute  angle  vertically  downwards;  then  at  the  same 
acate  angle  obliquely  upwards;  and  in  the  middle  of  this  arm,  is  blown 
into  a  bulb;  it  then  passes  at  the  same  acute  angle,  but  for  a  greater 
length,  vertically  downwards,  and  is  in  this  part  again  blown  into  a  bulb; 
lasUy,  it  is  bent  at  short  distances  and  at  acute  angles,  first  obliquely 
upwards,  then  vertically  downwards.     The  upper  bulb  of  this  apparatus 
is  filled  with  thin  zinc-foil,  which  has  been  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  then  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  cut  up  into  spiral  slips;  the 
apparatus  carefully  filled  with  dry  carbonic  acid  gas;  the  chloride  of 
cacodyl  sucked  into  the  upper  bulb;  both  ends  of  the  tube  sealed;  and 
the  apparatus  heated  for  three  hours  in   the  water-bath.     The  zinc 
dissolves  without  evolution  of  gas,  the  liquid  becoming  somewhat  darker. 
The  liquid,  as  it  cools  to  +  50°,  deposits  large  cubical  crystals,  probably 
a  compound  of  chloride  of  zinc  with  chloride  of  cacodyl,  which  disappear 
again  on  heating  the  liquid.     Ultimately,  when  the  chlorine  is  completely 
removed,  the  contents  of  the  bulb  appear  at  100^  as  a  dry  white  mass, 
which  melts  again  to  an  oil  between  11 0'^  and  126^     The  lower  end  of 
the  still  hot  apparatus  is  now  dipped  into  water  which  has  been  tho- 
roughly boiled  and  cooled;  then  broken  off,  so  that  the  water  may  enter 
as  the  apparatus  cools;  then  sealed,  and  the  whole  inclined  so  that  the 
water  may  run  from  the  lower  bulb  into  the  upper,  where,  after  digestion 
for  some  time,  it  dissolves  the  chloride  of  zino,  leaving  the  cacodyl  in  the 
form  of  an  oil,  together  with  the  excess  of  zinc.    The  cacodyl  is  then  dried 
in  apparatus  (1),  again  drawn  into  apparatus  (2).  and  a^ain  digested 
with  pure  zinc,  by  which  operation  however  only  a  small  quantity  of 
chloride  of  zinc  is  now  formed.     The  cacodyl  is  then  distilled  from  the 
upper  bulb  into  the  lower;  the  transparent,  colourless  distillate  cooled  to 
— 6^,  till  two-thirds  have  crystallized   out;  and  the  portion  which  still 
remains  fluid  poured  back  into  the  upper  bulb,  again  digested  with  zinc, 
again  distilled,  and  so  on  three  times  more.     By  this  series  of  operations, 
pure  cacodyl  is  at  length  obtained  in  the  lower  bulb. 

Properties,       Crystallizes   at  —6'  in  large  shining  square  prisms. 
At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  forms  a  thin,  transparent,  colourless,  strongly 
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refracting  oil,  heavier  than  water.     Boils  near  ITO''.     Vaponr-densitj  = 
7'101.     Has  the  odour  of  alkarsin. 

Bunaen.  Vol.       Density. 

4C 24     ....     22-86     ....     22-27  C-vmponr    4     ....     16640 

As  75    ...•     71-43     ....     71-15  As^r^fonr i    ....     51998 

6H 6     ....       5-71     ....       5-40  H-gas 6     ....     0*4158 

C*ArH»,H ....  105     ....  100-00     ....     98-82  Cacodyl-rapour ....     1     ....     7-2796 

Bnnaen,  adopting  the  radical-theory,  regardi  caeodyl  aa  a  metalloldal  radical, 
oorresponding  to  ethyU  C*H^,  and  other  radicals  aanuned  by  this  theory  bat  hitherto 
nnisolated  [this  was  written  before  the  isolation  of  ethjl,  methyl,  &c];  and  the  isolation 
of  caoodyl,  in  addition  to  that  of  cyanogen,  and  perhaps  of  m^one,  is  looked  upon  as  a 
great  sapport  of  the  radical-theory.  It  is  however  remarkable  that  caoodyl  bolls  at  l/O'^j 
whereas  alkarsin,  its  oompoiuid  with  1  At.  oxygen,  boils  at  150^  thongh  in  other  cases 
the  boiling  point  of  organic  oompoonds  is  raised  by  addition  of  oxygen.  Cacodyl 
might  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  conjugated  oompoand  »  C^Ai^Htt»C«ArH^C<ArH^ll^ 
—  Hansen  denotes  caoodyl  by  the  symbol  Kd.  Berselias  {Jakrwiber,  24,  641)  uses  the 
symbol  Kk.  The  latter  regards  cacodyl  as  a  compound  of  acetyl  with  arseainretted 
hydrogen  ^  C*U*,A8H*,  and  conseqaently  all  componnds  of  the  caoodyl-aeriea  as 
oompoands  of  araeniaretted  hydrogen  with  acetyl  and  its  compounds.  —  f  Cacodyl  may 
also  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  1  At.  arsenic  with  2  At.  methyl  «  (C>B')'A8s 
accordingly  Frankland  ( Ckem.  Soe»  Qn.  J.  VI,  71)  calls  it  Bimetkide  tf  aneme.  This 
Tiew  of  iu  constitution  is  supported  by  the  &ct  of  its  formation,  together  with  the 
componnds  ((?H')'As  and  (CH^^As,  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  arsenide  of 
sodinm  (p.  351),  just  as  arsenbiethyl  and  the  other  arsenethyls  are  obtained  by  the 
action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  arsenide  of  sodium.*  \ 

DecompotUiom,  1 .  Caoodyl  heated  in  a  bent  tnbe  closed  at  top,  to 
a  temperature  somewhat  above  the  boiling  point  of  mercury,  is  resolved, 
without  deposition  of  carbon,  into  arsenic  and  a  mixture  of  2  rol.  marsh- 
gas  and  1  vol.^olefiant  gas: 

2C<AsH«  «  2C»H<  +  C^N*  +  2As. 

The  gaseous  mixture  contains  also  a  small  quantity  of  cacodyl  vapour, 
whence  it  boms  with  a  coloured  luminous  flame,  depositing  a  small 
quantity  of  arsenic,  and  when  mixed  with  chlorine  over  water,  takes  fire 
and  bums  with  a  fiery  red  light,  and  deposition  of  charooaL  Oil  of 
vitriol  abstracts  the  olefiant  ^'^s  and  caocniyl  vapour  from  the  mixture, 
leaving  the  marsh-gas.  6  vol.  of  the  gaseous  mixture  exploded  with  oxygen 
consume  14  vel.  oxygen  and  produce  8  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas.  [4  vol. 
marsh-gas  consume  8  vol.  oxygen  and  produce  4  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas; 
2  vol.  olefiant  gas  consume  6  vol.  oxygen  and  produce  4  vol.  carbonic  acid 
=4  +  2:8  +  6:  4  +  4.]  —2.  When  caoodyl  is  distilled  with  dry  chlo- 
ride of  zinc,  liquids  of  various  boiling  point  pass  over,  apparently 
consisting  of  mixtures  of  a  hydrocarbon,  undecomposed  cacodyl  and  a 
peculiar  arsenic-compound.  —  When  sine  is  digested  with  chloride  of 
cacodyl  in  apparatus  (2),  p.  317,  till  it  is  completely  converted  into  a 
white  crystalline  mass,  and  this  mass  quickly  heated  in  the  oil-bath,  a 
colourless  liquid  passes  over  from  200''  to  260^  without  anv  evolution  of 
gas.     If  this  liquid  be  drawn  up  into  another  apparatus  (2);  there  freed 

*  According  to  Gmelin's  arrangement,  arsenbiethyl  should  be  placed  in  the 
8-carbon  series,  and  regarded  as  CArH^^H;  and  similarly  Landolt's  arsentriethyl, 
C»H»As,  might  be  regarded  as  C»(AbHS)H",H;  and  arsenethylium,  Q^VL^Kz,  as 
C*^(A8H-*)H^,H,  the  former  of  these  two  compounds  containing  AsH*,  analogous  to 
ammonia,  and  the  latter  containing  AsH^,  analogous  to  ammonium.  As  however  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  these  compounds  really  bebng  to  the  ethyl-series,  being  in  fact 
produced  from  iodide  of  ethyl,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  place  them  in  that  series.  [  W.] 
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from  the  remaining  chlorine  by  longer  digestion  with  sine;  then  dis- 
tilled in  the  oil-bath,  first  at  90""  to  100%  then  at  100°  to  170^  and 
lastly  at  170°  to  200"";  and  each  of  these  three  distillates  collected  apart, 
by  drawing  up  the  residue  left  after  the  first  distilbte  into  a  fresh 
apparatus,  there  continuing  the  distillation  to  170^  and  heating  the 
residue  to  200°  in  a  fresh  apparatus  (2):  all  the  three  distillates  thus 
obtained  are  transparent,  colourless  and  mobile.  The  first  remains 
liquid  at  — 18"*;  htis  a  peculiar  odour;  contains  but  a  small  qnantity  of 
cacodyl;  and  scarcely  takes  fire  in  the  air.  The  second  and  third  distil- 
late yield  at  —  8*^,  ^^JS^  prisms  of  cacodyl,  and  take  fire  very  readily  on 
exposure  to  the  air.     These  distillates  have  the  following  constitution: 

From  90*»  to  100*».     From  100<»  to  170**.     From  170**  to  200*. 


c 

As 

H  

28-95 

64-31 

7-26 

26-31 

67-15 

6-46 

19-88 
75-53 

4-82 

100-52 

99-92 

100-23 

3.  Cacodyl  takes  fire  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures  even  more 
readily  than  alkarsin.  Its  combustion  yields  carbonic  acid,  arsenious 
acid,  and  water;  if  the  quantity  of  air  present  be  not  sufficient  for 
complete  combustion,  erytbrarsin  is  immediately  deposited,  together 
with  a  black  crust  of  arsenic  having  a  very  offensive  odour.  When 
an  attempt  is  made  to  pour  out  a  drop  of  this  liquid,  it  takes  fire 
even  before  it  separates  from  the  lip  of  the  bottle;  a  thread  of  glass 
moistened  with  cayoodyl  takes  fire  immediately  on  exposure  to  the  air.  — 
With  scanty  access  of  air,  cacodyl  emits  white  fumes,  and  is  converted, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  present,  partly  into  alkarsin,  partly 
into  cacodylic  acid.  From  the  alkarsin  thus  ootained,  chloride  of  cacodyl, 
&c.  may  be  reproduced  by  the  action  of  hydrogen-acids,  and  from  this 
again  the  cacodyl  itself. 

4.  In  chlorine  gas,  cacodyl  takes  fire  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
burning  with  a  red  flame  and  depositing  charcoal  By  chlorine-water,  it 
is  instantly  converted  into  chloride  of  cacodvl. 

5.  By  dissolving  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  it  is 
converted  into  protosulphide  of  cacodyl,  C^AslEl^;  and  by  taking  up  a 
larger  quantity,  into  ue  persulphide,  C^AsH%',  which  separates  from 
ether  in  large  crystals. 

6.  By  solution  in  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  alkarsin,  and  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  into  cacodylic  acid.j 

7.  It  dissolves  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid  without  blackening,  but  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures  eliminates  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid 
gajs,  and  afterwards  yields  by  distillation,  a  substance  having  a  pleasant 
ethereal  odour,  and  apparently  consisting  of  sulphovinate  of  wine-oil. 

8.  By  digestion  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc,  it  yields  a  number 
of  products,  among  which  is  erytbrarsin.  It  likewise  appears  to  yield 
this  body  when  treated  with  phosphorous  acid,  protochloride  of  tin,  and 
other  powerful  reducing  agents  (Bunsen). 

IT  Cacodyl  mixed  with  iodide  of  methyl  yields  iodide  of  anenmethy- 
Hum,  Mo^As,I,  and  iodide  of  cacodyl: 

2C*H«A8  +  2(?H»I  -  (C?H»)*A8l  +  C<H«I. 

Similarly  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  it  yields  iodide  of  araenmeihylethylium 
(CH')'(C^H*)*AsI,  and   iodide  of  cacodyl;  and   with  iodide  of  amyl, 
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iodide  ofoTimmeUiylamyUum  (C«H»)»(C»«H")*A8l,  and  iodide  of  caoodjl. 
In  these  two  latter  cases,  however^  the  action  does  not  take  phMe  without 
the  aid  of  heat  (Cahonrs  k  Riche,  Gompt,  rend.  B9,  543;  see  also  pages 
851,  325  of  this  Tolame).  IT 


Oxide  of  Cacodyl  or  Alkarsin.   C*AsHH)=C*ArH»,HO. 

Cadet.    Mem.  de  Math,  et  Phys,  present,  dee  Seavane  itrcmg.  3,  633; 

ako  CreU.  NeuH.  ehem.  Areh.  1,  212. 
Thenard.     Ann.  Ckm.  52^  54;  also  BuU.  philom,  Nr.  86,  202;  also 

A.  Gehl.  4,  292. 
BuNSBN.     Pogg.  40,  219;  — 42,  145.  —  Ann.  Pharm.  37,  6;  42,  19. 
Dumas.    Ann.  Pharm.  27, 148.  —  N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  8,  362. 

Aeetite  oleoanemcal  (Th^nard).  ILmunrinartj.^Vor  the  history,  see  pp.  315,  316. 

Formation.  By  heating  acetate  of  potash  and  various  other  acetates 
with  an  equal  weight  of  arsenious  acid.  —  [If  the  numerous  other  pro- 
ducts, formed  at  the  same  time,  maj  be  regarded,  not  as  essential,  but  as 
perhaps  produced  bj  an  excess  of  arsenious  acid  and  too  much  heat,  the 
equation  will  be: 

2C*H»K0*  +  AaO"  «  OAsIPO  +  2(K0,C0»)  +  2C0«]. 

Berzelius  supposes,  almost  in  the  same  way,  that  the  alkarsin  is  produced 
from  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  according  to  the  following  equation: 

2C*H»0»  ^  A«0»  =  C<A8H«0  +  4C0«; 

and  Bunsen  supposes  it  to  be  produced  from  the  acetone  evolved  by  the 
acetate  of  potash,  according  to  this  equation: 

C«H«0»  +  AaO*  «  C^AsH'O  +  2C0». 

When  acetate  of  potash  is  distilled  with  an  equal  weight  of  arsenious 
acid,  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  arseniu- 
retted  hydrogen  gases  are  evolved;  metallic  arsenic  sublimes;  and  in  the 
receiver  surrounded  with  ice  and  salt,  two  distillates  condense.  The 
lower  pale  yellow  liquid,  in  which  a  few  particles  of  arsenic  float,  is 
€adet*8  liquid  [impure  alkarsin];  the  upper,  which  is  brownish-yellow, 
watery  acid,  and  less  fuming,  may  be  regarded  as  a  solution  of  the  lower 
liquid  in  aqueous  acetic  acid  (Th6nard). 

In  this  distillation,  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  marsh-gas  are 
given  off,  together  with  a  little  defiant  gas  and  much  alkarsin  vapour, 
but  no  arseniuretted  hydrogen;  and  the  products  collected  in  the  receiver 
consist  of  metallic  arsenic  at  the  bottom,  —  above  this,  a  brown  oily 
mixture  of  alkarsin  with  small  quantities  of  er3rthrarsin,  acetic  acid  and 
arsenious  acid,  amounting  to  30  per  cent  of  the  arsenious  acid  used,  — 
and  at  top,  a  solution  of  alkarsm  and  arsenious  acid  in  acetone,  acetic 
acid,  and  water.     Carbonate  of  potash  remains  in  the  retort  (Bunsen). 

Preparation.  Acetate  of  potash  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
arsenious  acid  in  a  glass  retort  fitted  with  a  well  cooled  receiver  and 
placed  in  the  open  air;  the  mixture  gradually  heated  to  redness,  till  it 
ultimately  melts  from  formation  of  carbonate  of  potash;  and  the  receiver 
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remoTed  after  the  liquid  has  completely  cooled,  bat  not  before,  leet  the 
liquid  in  the  ueck  of  the  retort  should  take  fire.  The  upper  waterj 
distillate  is  then  poured  off;  the  brown  oily  distillate  quickly  transferred 
to  a  flask  and  repeatedly  shaken  up  with  water;  and  the  remaining 
acetic  acid,  arsenious  acid,  and  erythrarsin  removed,  either  by  rectifying 
the  oily  liquid  over  hydrate  of  potash  in  an  apparatus  filled  with  carbonio 
acid,  or  better  by  distilling  it  under  a  stratum  of  deaerated  water.  The 
colourless  rectificate  is  separated  from  the  greater  part  of  the  water  by 
mechanical  means,  and  from  the  remainder  by  distillation  over  baryta  or 
lime  out  of  contact  of  air  (Bunsen).  —  This  operation  may  be  performed 
in  a  glass  tube  bent  knee-shape  at  an  obtuse  angle,  having  the  right  arm 
longer  than  the  left,  and  at  the  extremities,  bulbs  terminating  in  fine 
necks.  After  the  left-hand  bulb  has  been  filled  with  small  fragments  of 
baryta,  this  apparatus  (3)  is  filled  with  carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen  gasj 
the  neck  of  the  empty  right-hand  bulb  sealed;  this  bulb  heated;  and  the 
neck  of  the  left-hand  bulb  dipped  into  the  liquid,  which  then  rises  into 
the  left-hand  bulb  as  the  right-hand  bulb  cools.  The  neck  of  the  left- 
hand  bulb  is  then  likewise  sealed;  and  the  distillation  effected  by  carefully 
heating  the  left  hand  bulb  with  a  spirit-lamp,  while  the  right  arm  of  the 
tube  and  its  bulb  are  kept  cool  with  cold  water.  (If  the  heat  be  too 
powerful  or  too  long  continued,  permanent  gases  are  evolved  which 
burst  the  apparatus,  producing  a  flame  several  feet  high,  which  covers 
the  surrounding  objects  with  a  black  film  of  stinking  arsenic).  Finally, 
the  distillate  is  twice  poured  back  from  the  right  to  the  left  hand  bulb, 
and  twice  redistilled.  —  The  transference  of  the  pure  alkarsin  thus 
obtained  in  the  right  hand  bulb,  into  other  smaller  bulbs,  is  performed  in 
an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  so  as  completely  to  exclude  the  air.  The 
neck  of  the  left-hand  bulb  is  first  opened,  so  that  the  air  which  enters 
may  be  completely  deprived  of  oxygen  by  the  remaining  liquid;  the  right 
arm  of  the  tube  then  scratched  and  broken  ofl*;  and  through  this,  the 
long  necks  of  the  bulbs  which  are  to  be  filled,  are  inserted  into  the  distil- 
late in  the  bulb,  after  they  have  been  filled  with  carbonic  acid  or 
hydrogen  and  heated,  so  that  the  liquid  may  be  drawn  up  into  them 
as  they  cool;  the  necks  are  then  sealed.  For  further  details  see  Pogg.  42,  147. 
Alkarsin  may  also  be  very  well  preserved  under  water  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  (Bunsen.) 

Th6nard  purified  Cadet's  liquid  by  one  rectification  only. 

Properties,  Alkarsin  solidifies  at  —25°  in  crystalline  scales  having  a 
silky  lustre.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  a  transparent  colourless 
liquid  of  strong  refracting  power.  Sp  gr.  1-462  at  15".  Boiling  point 
about  150*.  Vapour-density  7*555.  Fumes  strongly  in  the  air.  Has 
an  intensely  oflensive  odour  which  adheres  to  the  clothes  for  months; 
excites  a  copious  flow  of  tears,  and  an  intolerable  persistent  irritation  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  The  vapour  inhaled  together  with 
air,  produces  nausea  and  oppression  of  the  chest,  and  in  delicate  persons 
immediate  vomiting;  it  appears  chiefly  to  afiect  the  nerves,  but  without 
causing  any  permanent  injury  to  the  health.  Alkarsin  placed  upon  the 
skin,  if  it  does  not  take  fire,  produces  slight  inflammation,  attended  with 
violent  itching,  which  may  be  alleviated  by  plasters  of  ferric  acetate;  but 
in  most  cases,  it  takes  fire  almost  instantly  and  produces  dangerous  burns. 
It  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colours  (Bunsen). — Oily;  perfectly  Tolatile;  and 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  emits  dense  white  fumes  having  a  terribly  offensive  arsenical 
odonr  and  stnpifying  action  (Th^nard). 

TOL.   IX.  Y  • 
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Yioic  ether,  in  which  IH  of  the  nucleus  ia  replaced  by  AsIP  or  Ar.  —  Dumas* 
from  his  own  analysis,  regards  alkarsia  as  C^AsH*  [which  would  be  cacodyl].  Hansen 
also  at  first  overlooked  the  O,  till  Berzelius  drew  attention  to  the  probability  of  its 
presence* 

Decompo»Utons,  When  alkarsin  vapour  is  heated,  not  qaite  to  red* 
ness,  permanent  gases  are  formed,  and  arsenic  and  erjrtbrarsin  precipi- 
tated. 

2.  Alkarsin  exposed  to  the  air  gives  off  white  fumes,  becomes  heated 
by  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  ouickly  bursts  into  a  greyish  flame, 
forming  arsenious  acid,  carbonic  acia,  and  water.  A  drop  of  it  falling 
through  the  air  takes  fire  before  it  reaches  the  ground.  According  to 
Thennrd,  it  takes  fire  in  the  air  only  when  it  contains  particles  of  arsenic.  —  If  the 
spontaneous  inflammation  of  alkarsin  be  prevented  by  keeping  it  very 
cold,  or  by  slowly  admitting  air  to  it  through  a  small  aperture,  it  is 
gradually  converted,  with  rise  of  temperature,  into  a  viscid  syrup  mixed 
with  crystals  of  cacodylic  acid;  the  syrup  has  the  composition  C*AsH*0'= 
C*AsH'0,C*AsH'0',  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  anhydrous  caco- 
dylate  of  cacodyl;  it  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  but  on  tbe  addition  of  a  larger  quantity,  deposits  pamcacodylic 
oxide  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  while  cacodylic  acid,  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  paracacodylic  oxide  remains  in  solution;  on  distilling  the 
syrup,  the  greater  portion  of  the  paracacodylic  oxide  distils  over  between 
120'  to  130°.  The  syrup  scarcely  under^roes  any  further  oxidation  when 
exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  when  air  or  oxygen  gas 
is  passed  through  it  for  several  days  at  a  temperature  of  60^  to  70°,  the 
greater  portion  is  converted  into  crystallized  cacodylic  acid.  —  [According 
to  Bunsen,  paracacodylic  oxide  is  isomeric  with  cacodylic  oxide;  the  caco* 
dylic  acid  is  perhaps  formed  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  equation; 

C^AsH'O  +  20  +  HO  -  C^AaH70». 

According  to  this  equation,  alkarsin  could  not  form  cacodylic  acid  by 
oxidation  in  perfectly  dry  air,  unless  a  product  containing  less  than  6H 
were  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  action  of  dry  air  upon  alkarsin 
requires  therefore  to  be  further  examined.]  —  If  the  access  of  air  be  too 
rapid,  arsenious  acid  is  likewise  formed.  — Alkarsin  kept  under  water  in 
an  open  vessel,  slowly  disappears,  forming  compounds  soluble  in  water 
[cacodylic  acid?]      (The  formation  of  crystals  was  observed  by  Th^nard). 

3.  Alkarsin  instantly  takes  fire  in  chlorine  gas,  burning  with  a  yellow^ 
smoky  flame,  and  forming  chloride  of  arsenic  and  hydrochloric  aci<L  But 
the  resulting  liquid,  when  diluted  with  water  and  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  does  not  yield  all  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  sulphide, — ^a  proof 
that  part  of  the  arsenic  is  contained  in  it,  not  as  chloride  of  arsenic,  but 
still  in  tbe  form  of  an  organic  compound.  -~  After  the  combustion,  arsenic, 
arsenious,  and  acetic  acid  are  found  to  have  been  produced  (Th^nard).  — 
4.  Bromine  in  contact  with  alkarsin  produces  heat  nearly  sufficient  to  set 
the  compound  on  fire,  and  precipitates  brown  flocks.  —  5.  Iodine  dissolves 
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in  alkarsin,  fonniDg  a  colourless  liquid,  which  dieposiU  a  white  crystalline 
body,  soluble  in  a  larger  quantity  of  iodine. 

6.  Alkarsin  explodes  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  producing  a  large 
bright  flame.  By  cold  concentrated  or  hot  dilute  nitrie  acid,  it  is  con* 
verted  into  cacodylic  acid:  the  cacodvlic  acid  is  not  completely  decom«> 
posed,  even  by  continued  heating  with  nitric  acid  in  a  sealed  glass  tube* 
—Alkarsin  likewise  explodes  with  aqna-regia  (Dumas). 

7.  Alkarsin  reduces  in  the  moist  way  the  oxides  of  mercury,  silver 
and  gold,  arsenic  acid,  and  indigo  [with  formation  of  cacodylic  acid1]« 
—  Ignited  in  a  combustion-tube  with  oxide  of  copper,  it  yields  carbonic 
acid,  water,  arsenide  of  copper  in  small  shining  crystals,  and  small 
quantities  of  arsenious  acid  and  cupric  arson iate. 

8.  With  hydrogen-acids,  alkarsin  yields  water,  and  a  compound  ether 
in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  alkarsin  is  replaced  by  the  radical  of  the 
acid. 

9.  Potassium  heated  with  alkarsin  produces  a  fiery  explosion,  whereby 
charcoal  appears  to  be  separated  and  arsenide  of  potassium  formed;  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  the  potassium  remains  bright  for  a  while,  but  is 
then  slowly  converted,  with  slight  evolution  of  ^as,  into  a  white  magma. 

10.  With  aqueous  cyanide  of  mercury,  alkarsin  forms  cyanide  of 
cacodyl,  the  mercury  bein^  reduced,  and  the  alkarsin  partially  brought  to 
a  state  of  higher  oxidation  (Bunsen). 

ComJbinations.  Alkarsin  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  Water,  impart* 
ingto  the  liquid  its  peculiar  penetrating  odour. 

It  dissolves  Phoftpkoi*U8,  producing  an  opalescent  liquid. 

It  dissolves  abundantly  in  aqueous  Fhosplwric  acid,  forming  a  stink- 
ing, acid,  uncrystallizable  liquid,  which  when  hesitcd,  is  resolved  into 
water,  alkarsin,  and  a  residue  of  phosphoric  acid. 

With  the  aid  of  heat,  it  dissolves  Stdphur  in  all  proportions,  forming 
a  red  liquid,  from  ivhich  the  sulphur  separates  in  radiating  crystals  on 
cooling. 

When  digested  with  non-fuming  oil  oj  vitriol,  it  forms  a  liquid  which 
solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  mass  of  needle-shaped  crystals;  these  crystals, 
when  purified  by  pressure  between  paper,  have  an  extremely  ofl^nsive 
odour,  an  acid  reaction,  and  deliquesce  in  the  air. 

It  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  cold,  moderately  dilute  Nitric 
acidy  forming  a  thick  liquid,  which,  with  many  heavy  metallic  salts,  yields 
peculiar  and  very  unstable  precipitates, 

It  dissolves  in  aqueous  Fotash,  forming  a  brown  liquid: 

Alkarsin  with  Mercuric  Bromide.  Probably  =  2HgBr,C*ArH*0. — 
Separates  in  the  crystalline  form  on  mixing  [alcoholic?]  mercuric  bromide 
with  alkarsin  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  ol  alcohol  (even  with  alkarsin 

'  which  has  been  slowly  oxidized  by  exposure  to  the  air),  and  may  be 
purified  by  recrystallizatiou.  —  Pale  yellow ish-white  crystalline  powder 
or  laminss;  ino<u>rou8,  but  has  a  disgusting  metallic  taste.  —  Fuses  with- 
out decomposition  when  gently  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  and  at  a  hirher 
temperature,  yields  a  sublimate  of  mercurous  and  mercuric  bromide,  a 
stinking  distillate  containing  bromine,  and  a  residue  of  charcoal.  When 
heated  m  the  air,  it  volatilizes  without  residue,  and  with  partial  combus- 
tion.    Decomposes  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled.     Exhibits  more- 

'  over  the  same  reactions  and  the  same  degree  of  solubility  in  water  as 

'  the  following  chlorine  eompound. 

T  2 
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AUeartm  vnth  Mercuric  Chloride.  2HgCl,OArH*0.  —  A  dilate  aloo- 
boHc  solution  of  alkarsin  (even  tbat  which  has  been  slowly  oxidized  in 
the  air)  mixed  with  dilute  [alcoholic?]  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  in 
quantity  not  quite,  sufficient  to  remove  the  odour  of  alkarsin,  yields  this 
compound  in  the  form  of  a  white  bulky  precipitate  mixed  with  calomeL 
By  pressing  the  precipitate  between  paper,  boiling  up  in  water,  filtering, 
and  three  times  crystallizing,  the  compound  is  obtained  pure.  If  the 
mercurial  solution  be  added  in  excess,  so  as  completely  to  destroy  the 
odour  of  alkarsin,  the  compound  is  decomposed  by  this  excess  and 
calomel  is  then  often  the  only  product.  —  Instead  of  alkarsin,  cyanide  of 
cacodyl  or  other  compounds  of  1  At.  caoodyl  with  1  At  of  a  salt-radioal 
may  be  used. 

The  compound  separates  from  the  aqueous  solution,  when  quickly 
cooled,  in  soft,  nacreous  scales,  and  by  very  slow  cooling,  in  small  rnombie 
tables  with  angles  of  about  60^  and  120°.  Although  otherwise  perfectly 
inodorous,  it  causes,  when  a  particle  is  inhaled  into  the  nose,  a  most 
intolerable  and  persistent  odour.  When  placed  on  the  tongue,  it  excites 
a  disagreeable  metallic  taste,  and  produces  nausea  even  in  the  smallest 
quantity;  in  larger  quantity,  it  is  extremely  poisonous. 
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In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  the  analysis,  Bunsen  obtained  too  much  oxygen: 
more  recently  {Ann,  Pharm,  46,  40)  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  less  probable 
formula,.  KkCl2,Hg20. 

The  compound  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat,  and  when  subjected  to 
dry  distillation,  yields  a  sublimate  of  mercurous  and  mercuric  chloride  and 
erythrarsin,  besides  stinking  vapours,  and  leaves  a  porous  charcoal  which 
bums  away  in  the  air  without  residue,  diffusing  an  arsenical  odour.  The 
compound  likewise  suffers  decomposition  and  volatilizes  completely,  when 
heated  in  the  air.  —  When  the  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  alone,  the  com- 
pound is  resolved  (more  quickly  in  presence  of  excess  of  corrosive 
sublimate)  into  chloride  of  cacodyl  which  volatilizes,  calomel  which  is 
precipitated,  and  corrosive  sublimate  and  cacodylic  acid  which  remain  in 
solution.  [Probably  thus: 

2(C*AsH«0,2HgCl)  +  2H0  =  C^AsH^Cl  +  C^AsH^O*  +  2Hg*a  +  HCl. 

According  to  this  equation,  there  should  be  formed,  not  protoohloride  of 
mercury,  but  hydrochloric  acid;  the  latter  might,  however,  at  a  boiling 
heat  decompose  part  of  the  calomel  into  corrosive  sublimate  and  metallio 
mercury.  It  is  a  question,  therefore,  whether  the  calomel  which  remains 
is  mixed  with  mercury.  At  all  events,  Bunsen's  equation  (Ann.  Fharm. 
37,46): 

4(C<A8H«0,2HgCl)  «  3CUsH«Cl  +  3Hg»Cl  +  2HgCl, 

8  inadmissible,  inasmuch  as  it  supposes  cacodylic  acid  to  contain  only 
f)H].  —  Aqueous  hydriodic  acid,  in  contact  with  alkarsin,  immediately 
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forms  red  iodide  of  mercnrv,  which  dissolves  in  the  excess  of  acid^  with 
separation  of  yellow  oily  arops  of  iodide  of  cacodyl: 

[C<AsU«0,2HgCl  +  3HT  -  C*A»Hn  +  2HgI  +  2HCI  +  HO. 

Bnnsen  gives  a  somewhat  different  equation,  according  to  which  a 

eompoand  of  2  At.  corrosive  sublimate  with  1  At.  hydriodic  acid  would 

be  formed].  —  Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  the  compound  in  a  similar 

manner  into  chloride  of  cacodyl,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  water: 

C<AsH«0,2HgCl  +  HCl  =  OAsH^CI  +  2HgCl  +  HO. 

Other  hydrogen-acids  behave  in  a  similar  manner.  —  Aqueous  phos-^ 
phoric  acid  exerts  scarcely  any  decomposing  action  upon  alkarsin,  and 
forms  therewith  an  aqueous  distillate  which  smells  of  chloride  of  cacodyl, 
but  contains  only  traces  of  it.  —  Easily  reducible  metallic  oxides,  and 
likewise  terchloride  of  gold,  are  reduced  by  this  compound,  with  formation 
of  cacodyl ic  acid,  just  as  by  free  alkarsin.  —  On  the  other  hand,  by  distil- 
lation with  phosphorous  acid,  calomel  is  separated  and  protochloride  of 
cacodyl  obtainea;  and  similarly  with  tin,  mercury,  and  other  substances 
which  reduce  corrosive  sublimate: 

2(C*A8H«0,2HgCl)  +  P0»  =  2C^A8H»C1  +  2Hg»Cl  +  PO». 
When  a  solution  of  the  compound  is  decomposed  by  less  than  an  equiva* 
lent  quantity  of  potash,  yellow  mercuric  oxide  is  precipitated,  and  con- 
yerted  by  the  liberated  alkarsin  and  undecomposed  corrosive  sublimate, 
into  calomel.  On  further  addition  of  potash,  the  calomel  is  converted 
into  mercnrous  oxide,  which  then  raises  the  alkarsin  to  a  higher  state  of 
oxidation,  and  is  itself  thereby  reduced.  —  The  compound  dissolves  in 
477  pts.  water  at  18%  and  in  288  pts.  of  boiling  water;  it  likewise  dis» 
solves  in  cold,  and  more  readily  in  hot  alcohol. 

Alkartin  with  NitraU  of  Silver,  3C*ArH*0-f  AgO,NO«.  —  When 
alkarsin  is  dissolved  in  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  care  being  taken 
to  avoid  all  rise  of  temperature,  and  the  solution  diluted  with  water  and 
mixe<l  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  copious  white,  granular,  quickly  sinking 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  must  be  washed  by  decantation  with  water 
free  from  air.  —  This  precipitate  in  the  pure  state  forms  a  white  crystal- 
line powder,  and  when  examined  with  a  lens,  appears  to  be  composed  of 
regular  octohedrons  with  truncated  edges  and  summits,  and  of  octohedral 
segments;  the  crystals  have  an  adamantine  lustre.  It  decomposes  on 
exposure  to  light  or  air,  or  in  contact  with  organic  bodies,  assuming  first 
a  yellowish,  then  a  brownish  colour.  After  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it 
does  not  give  off  water  or  undergo  any  other  alteration  at  90°.  At  1 00^,  it 
explodes  with  fire,  emitting  products  of  decomposition  having  an  offensive 
odour.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  cold  nitric  acid,  but  is  rapidly  oxidated 
by  that  acid  at  higher  temperatures.  When  boiled  with  aqueous  nitrate 
of  silver,  it  reduces  the  metal  in  the  specular  form.  It  is  decomposed 
bat  slowly  by  aqueous  chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of  silver  and  nitrate 
of  baryta  being  formed,  besides  volatile  cacodyl-compounds. 
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Alkarain  mixes  in  all  proportioos  with  Alcohol  and  Ether,  and  is  sepib- 
rated  from  the  solutions  by  water  in  its  original  state. 

It  forms  componnds  with  Iodide^  Bromuie,  and  Chloride  of  CaeodyU 


Paracacodylic  Oxide.   C*AsH«0=C*ArH»,Ha 
BiTNSBN.    Pogg.  42, 15. 

When  air  is  admitted  to  alkarsin  so  slowly  that  no  heating  or  inflam- 
mation takes  place,  the  alkarsin  is  converted  into  a  syrup  filled  with 
crystals  of  cacodylic  acid;  the  absorption  of  oxygen  becoming  conti- 
nually slower.  The  resulting  tenacious  mass,  when  dissolved  in  water 
and  distilled,  yields,  first  a  watery  liquid  smelling  of  alkarsin,  then 
between  120°  and  130^^,  an  oil  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  which  is  dried 
over  baryta  and  purified  by  distillation  out  of  contact  of  air.  —  After 
the  first  distillation,  during  which  the  temperature  should  not  rise  so  high 
as  135°,  a  residue  is  left  consisting  of  cacodylic  acid  and  a  trifling  qoan- 
tity  of  arsenious  acid,  still  mixed  with  paracacodylic  oxide.  The  OModylio 
acid  produced  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  the  alkarsin,  probably  unites  with 
the  rest  of  the  alkarsin,  forming  a  saline  compound  which  ofiers  greater 
resistance  to  oxidation;  and  during  the  distillation,  the  alkarsin separateB 
again,  in  the  form  of  its  isomeric  compound,  paracacodylic  oxide,  from  the 
cacodylic  add;  it  most,  however,  be  observed  that  alkarsin  may  likewise 
be  distilled  from  its  compound  with  phosphoric  acid,  at  about  130°,  withooi 
being  thereby  converted  into  paracacodylic  oxide. 

Transparent,  colourless  oil,  which  has  a  peculiar  penetratkig  odour, 
boils  at  120°,  and  does  not  fume  in  the  air  (Bunsen). 
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The  determination  of  the  arsenic  was  attended  with  a  slight  loss. 

Paracacodylic  oxide  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  converted  very  slo^y, 
Iknd  without  perceptible  rise  of  temperature,  into  cacodylic  acid.  Air 
saturated  with  its  vapour  at  50°  to  70°,  explodes  with  great  violence 
when  set  on  fire.  —  With  hydrogen -acids  it  behares  like  alkarsin.  — 
But  with  aqueous  cyanide  of  mercury,  it  does  not,  like  alkarsin,  form 
cyanide  of  cacodyl,  but  yields  a  brown,  pulverulent  precipitate,  lesem'^ 
bJing  paracyanogen,  and  smelling  like  dried  morels. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  and  behaves  with  other  solvent,  as 
well  as  towards  protochloride  of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  bichloride 
of  platinum,  like  alkarsin. 
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CacodyUc  Acid  or  Alkargen.   G^AfiH'O^ 

BuNSBN.     Fogg,  22,  145.  -*  Ann^  Pharm.  46,  2. 

Formed  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  alkarsin  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas 
(pp.  318  and  322),  by  the  oxidation  of  the  same  compound  by  concentrated 
or  heated  nitric  acid,  by  mercuric  oxide,  silver-oxide  or  auric  oxide  {Ann. 
Pharm.  37,  14);  and  together  with  persulphide  of  cacodyl,  when  the 
protosulphide  oxidizes  in  the  air. 

Preparation.  Air  is  brought  in  contact  with  alkarsin,  so  slowly,  that 
no  inflammation  takes  place;  oxygen  gas  or  air  passed  for  seyeral  days 
through  the  resulting  syrup  contained  in  a  tubulated  retort  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  60°  to  70®,  till  nearly  the  whole  is  converted  into  crystallized 
cacodylic  acid;  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  paracacodylic  oxide 
removed  by  distilling  it  between  130°  and  140°;  and  the  cacodylic  acid  freed 
from  the  rest  of  the  paracacodylic  oxide  by  pressure  between  paper,  and 
two  crystallizations  from  absolute  alcohol.  This  process  yields  cacodylic 
acid  pure,  but  in  small  quantity  only,  because  the  greater  portion  is  vola- 
tilized during  the  passage  of  the  oxygen  gas  through  the  heated  syrup; 
at  the  same  time  the  air  is  disagreeably  infected  by  it. 

2.  Better:  Alkarsin  is  brought  in  contact  with  mercuric  oxide  under 
water;  the  mixture  prevented  from  rising  to  a  boiling  heat,  by  cooling 
from  without,  or  by  pouring  cold  water  into  it;  the  liquid,  sub  soon  as  it 
ceases  to  smell  of  alkarsin  and  has  become  clear,  decanted  from  the 
reduced  mercury,  and — in  order  to  decompose  the  mercuric  oxide  which 
has  been  formed — ^mixed  drop  by  drop  with  alkarsin,  till  no  more  mercury 
separates  out  on  heating  the  mixture,  and  a  faint  odour  of  alkarsin 
becomes  perceptible;  then  evaporated;  the  residue  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  and 
the  cacodylic  acid  allowed  to  crystallize  out,  and  purified  by  recrystalli* 
zation  from  alcohol.  By  this  process,  76  pts.  of  alkarsin  treated  with 
218.  pts.  of  mercuric  oxide,  yield  88  pts.  of  cacodylic  acid.  [According 
to  Bunsen's  formula  of  cacodylic  acid,  CAsH'^OS  the  equation  is: 

C*A«H«0  +  2HgO  +  HO  «  C^AsH^O*  +  2Hg. 

According  to  this  equation,  113  pts.  (1  At.)  alkarsin  treated  with  216 
pts.  (2  At.)  mercuric  oxide  should  yield  138  pts.  (1  At.)  cacodylic  acid, 
a=  76  (alkarsin):  145  (mercuric oxide) :  92-8  (cacodyrrc  acid).  —  Accord- 
ing to  the  formula  of  cacodylic  acid  proposed  by  Gerhardt  (Precis,  2, 445), 
and  previously  also  by  Laurent,  viz.,  C^AsH^(>,  the  equation  is: 

C«A8H«0  +  4HgO  «  C^AsH^O*  +  4Hg  +  HO. 

According  to  this  equation,  113  pts.  of  alkarsin  and  432  ptis.  of  mercuric 
oxide,  yield  136  pts.  of  cacodylic  oxide  =  76  :  290-5  :  91-5.  — Now, 
according  to  Bunsen,  218  pts.  of  mercuric  oxide  are  sufficient  to  convert 
76  pts.  of  alkarsin  into  cacodylic  acid,  whereas  Gerhardt's  calculation 
requires  290*5  pts.  of  mercuric  oxide  to  produce  the  same  effect;  the 
result  is  therefore  very  un&rotirable  to  Gerhardt's  formula  of  cacodylic 
acid]. 
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Properties,  The  acid  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  large,  transparent, 
colourless,  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  The  form  is  nearly  that  of  Fig.  106; 
i  :t  =  97°  27' i  u  :  u  backwards  =  119''  5i'.  The  crystals  when  heated 
to  200°,  do  not  give  off  water,  but  emit  a  pungent  arsenical  odour, 
assume  a  brownish  colour,  and  melt  into  an  oil,  which  solidifies  at  90% 
forming  a  radiated  mass.  The  acid  is  inodorous,  has  a  slightly  sour  taste 
and  acid  reaction,  and  does  not  exhibit  any  poisonous  action.  —  6  grains  of 
the  acid  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit,  or  7  grains  into  the  jugular 
vein,  or  4  grains  into  the  lungs,  do  not  appear  to  produce  the  slightest 
uneasiness. 
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The  quantity  of  arsenic  found  by  Bunsen,  agrees  best  with  Gerhardt's 
formula,  the  amount  of  hydrogen  with  Bunsen*s.  —  Bunsen  assumes  also 
the  existence  of  a  hypothetical  anhydrous  cacodylic  acid,  =  OAsH^Q*, 
which,  with  HO,  is  supposed  to  form  the  crystallized  acid.  According  to 
Gerhard t's  formula,  crystallized  cacodylic  acid  is  glacial  acetic  acid,  in  the 
nucleus  of  which  1  At.  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  At.  arsidogen  =  Ar 
=  AsH^  Simple  as  this  hypothesis  may  appear,  it  accords  but  little 
with  Bunsen^s  exact  analyses  of  cacodylic  acid,  which  give  more  hydrogen 
than  Gerhardt's  formula  admits  (see  the  following  tables).  On  this 
hypothesis  also,  many  of  the  equations  become  more  complicated  than 
when  Bunsen  8  is  adopted;  moreover,  the  above  explained  formation  of 
cacodylic  acid  from  alkarsin  and  mercuric  oxide  is  altogether  subversive 
of  it,  unless  Bunsen*s  statements  are  affected  by  serious  numerical  errors. 
Nevertheless,  Bunsen's  formula,  C^AsH^O^  is  as  unfavourable  to  the 
radical  as  to  the  nucleus  theory.  The  radical  theory  regards  cacodyl, 
C*AsH«,  as  analogous  to  ethyl,  C*H*.  Now  C*H»-|-0  is  oxide  of  ethyl, 
and  C*AsH'-i-0  is  oxide  of  cacodyl;  so  far  the  analogy  holds  good;  but 
C*H'  +  0*  is  C*H'0'  (hypothetical  anhydrous  acetic  or  ethylic  acid) 
+  2H0;  whereas  C*AsH« -I- 0»=C*AsH*0»  +  2H0;  and  yet,  hypothetical 
anhydrous  cacodylic  acid  is  not  C*AsH*0',  but  C*AsHH)'. 

Laurent  (N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  22,  109)  has  recently  admitted 
Bunsen*s  formula  of  cacodylic  acid,  and  compares  that  acid  with  acetate 
of  ammonia,  NH',C*H*0*,  supposing  the  ammonia  NH*  to  be  replaced  by 
arseniuretted  hydrogen,  AsH*.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  cacodylic 
acid  is  an  acetate  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen.  If  the  formula  of  acetic 
acid  be  written  in  such  a  form,  that  the  I  At.  H  which  is  replaceable  by 
metals,  may  stand  at  the  end,  we  shall  have:  acetic  acid  =  O0*H*,H- 
acetate  of  potash  =  C*0*H',K;  acetate  of  ammonia,  C^O*H»,H  +  NH'^ 
ammonio-cupric  acetate  [of  which,  however,  no  analysis  has  come  to 
the  author's  knowledge],  =  C*0*H»,Cu  +  NH».  Here  we  have  1  At  H 
replaced  by  a  metal,  and  in  this  sense  ammonia^salts  behave  like  acids.  — 
Similarly,  cacodylic  acid  =  C*0*H',H  +  AsH',  the  1  At.  H  being  not  vet 
replacea  by  a  metal ;  but  in  the  metallic  cacodylates,  this  substitution  taxea 
place,  and  caoodylate  of  silver,  for  example,  =  C*0*H',Ag  +  AsH*. 
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Hence  cacodyllc  acid  cannot  form  any  compound  with  NH^  tbe  place 
which  the  NH*  should  take  being  already  occupied  by  AeH'.  -:-  Moreover,, 
inst  as  an  amidogen-compound,  by  taking  up  xHO,  may  be  converted 
into  an  ammonia-compound,  eo  likewise  in  the  formation  of  cacodylio 
acid,  are  the  arsidogen  or  cacodyl-compounds  converted  into  an  arsenia- 
retted  hydrogen  compound,  and  by  abstraction  of  xHO,  the  contrary 
transformation  may  be  effected.  Thus  far,  Laurent,  whose  theory  is 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  cacodylic  acid  exhibits,  according  to  Bunsen, 
but  a  very  slight  acid  reaction. 

Decompositions.  1 .  Cacodylic  acid  heated  above  200°  is  decomposed, 
with  evolution  of  arsenious  acid  and  stinking  arsenical  products.  — 
2.  Heated  with  dry  chromic  acid,  it  produces  a  fiery  explosion.  —  Fuming- 
nitric  acid,  aqua-regia,  and  aqueous  chromic  acid,  do  not  decompose  it, 
even  at  a  boiling  heat.  —  3.  When  heated  with  aqueous  phosphorous 
acid,  it  immediately  gives  off  the  pungent  odour  of  alkarsin,  which 
compound  makes  the  liquid  turbid  and  separates  in  drops,  and  at  a  boiling 
heat  goes  off  in  vapour: 

C^AfiH'O*  +  P08  -  C*A8H«0  +  HO  +  PO» 

(or,  according  to  Gerhardt's  formula: 

C^AsH'CH  +  HO  +  2PO»  -  C<AiH«0  +  2P0»). 

Hydrogen,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous 
acid,  ammonia,  ferrous  sulphate,  and  oxalic  acid,  have  no  action  upon 
cacodylic  acid.  —  4.  Perfectly  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  passed  over  the  dry 
crystals,  causes  evolution  of  heat,  and  forms  water,  together  with  a  basic 
perchloride  which  solidifies  in  large  radiating  crystals  on  cooling.  — 
Dry  hydrobromic  acid  gas  passed  over  well  dried  cacodylic  acid,  forms 
bromide  of  cacodyl,  bromine,  and  water: 

C^AiH'O*  +  3HBr  «  C^AaRBBr  +  2Br  +  4HO 
(or:  OA8H«0*  +  6HBr  «  C<AsH«Br  +  4Br  +  4H0). 

Bat  cacodylic  acid  distilled  with  concentrated  hydrobromic  acid  yields 
basic  perbromide  of  cacodyl.  —  Dry  hydriodic  acid  gas  passed  over  the 
dry  crystals,  causes  intense  heat,  and  lorms  iodide  of  cacodyl,  iodine,  and 
water: 

C^AbHW  +  SHI  «  C<AaH«I  +  21  +  4H0; 

(or:  C<AsH«0*  +  5HI  «  C^AsHn  +  41  +  4H0). 

5.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  acts  upon  cacodylic  acid,  with  evolution  of 
heat,  both  in  the  dry  and  in  the  moist  way,  forming  persulpbide  of 
cacodyl,  free  sulphur,  and  water;  but  if  the  crystallized  acid  be  not  well 
cooled  during  the  passage  of  the  gas,  other  products  are  likewise  formed, 
in  consequence  of  the  heat  evolved : 

C*A8HW  +  3HS  -  C*AflH8S»  +  S  +  4HO; 
(or:  C^AbHH)*  +  4H8  =  C«AsH»S»  +  2S  +  4H0). 

If,  however,  the  cacodylio  acid,  instead  of  being  dissolyed  in  water,  be 
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diasolved  in  treak  aksohol,  the  snlphareited  hydrogen  forms  a  Uuge 
quantity  of  protosulphide  of  cacodjl  as  well  as  bisulphide: 

C*AsH70*  +  3HS  "  C*A8H«S  +  aS  +  4H0; 
(or:  C«AbH«04  +  5HS  »  C<AsH«S  +  4S  -i-  4H0). 

6.  Cacodylic  acid  heated  with  an  acid  eolation  of  protochloride  of  tia 
immediately  forms  chloride  of  cacodyl: 

C^AsH^O*  -  2SuCl  +  3HC1  -  C^AsH^Cl  +  2SnCP  +  4H0; 
(or;  C*A8H»0«  +  4SnCl  +  5HC1  -  C<A8H<C1  +  4SnCl»  +  4HO). 

7)  Aqneons  eaoodylie  acid  boiled  with  sine  yi^ds  alkarsin  and  cacodylate 
of  zinc: 

aC^AsH'O*  +  2Zn  -  2(ZnO.C<A*H«0^  +  C«AiH<0  +  3H0; 
(or:  6C^AsH»0*  +  4Zn  -  iC^XaWZnO*  +  C«A8H«0  +  3H0). 

Oomhinations,  Cacodylic  acid  remains  permanent  in  dry  air,  bnt 
deliquesces  in  damp  air,     It  dissolves  in  Water  in  all  proportions. 

CacadylcUes,  Cacodylic  acid  decomposes  carbonates  when  boiled  with 
them.  The  normal  cacodylates  contain  an  atom  of  metal  in  place  of  an 
atom  of  hvdrogen.  The  salts  are  rarely  crystalline,  more  frequently 
gummy,  ^hey  require  a  higher  temperature  to  decompose  them  than 
Aree  cacodylic  acid;  when  decomposed,  they  give  off  stinking  products, 
and  leave  a  residue  of  carbonate  or  arseniate.  They  are  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  converts  them  into 
analogous  sulphur-salts  in  which  4  At.  0  are  replaced  by  4  At.  & 

Ctystallized  cacodylic  acid  deed  not  absorb  ammoniacal  gas  (Lanrent). 

Cacodylate  of  Potash,  —  Crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  by 
evaporation  in  concentric  radiated  masses,  resembling  Warellite ;  deli- 
quescent. 

Cacodylate  of  Soda.  —  Similar  to  the  potash-salt,  but  less  deliquescent. 

Ferric  Cacodylate.  —  The  brown  solution  produced  by  boiling  thd 
aqueous  solution  with  ferric  hydrate,  decomposes  when  evaporated. 

Cupric  Cacodylate.  —  The  solution  of  cupric  hydrate  in  the  acid  leaves 
a  blue  gum  when  evaporated  in  vacuo;  the  aqueous  solution,  when  boiled^ 
deposits  metallic  copper,  so  very  finely  divided  that  it  cannot  be  s^Nuated 
by  filtration. 

Cupric  Cacodylate  with  Cupric  Chloride..  —  An  alcoholic  solution  ot 
cacodylic  acid  added  in  excess  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cupric  chloride, 
throws  down  all  the  copper  in  the  form  of  a  greenish  yellow,  gummy 
precipitate,  which,  when  boiled  in  the  supernatant  liquid,  Womes 
granular,  and  may  then  be  readily  washed  with  absolute  alcohol.  Wkea 
heated,  it  emits  vapours  which  smell  of  cacodyl  and  take  fire  in  the  air, 
and  leaves  cupric  chloride,  cupric  arseniate,  arsenic,  and  ckaredkl. 
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Calculation  according  to  Btmien.  Hansen. 


16  C „ 

4  As    

96-0 

„ 300-0 

....      8-99     .... 
....    28-09    .... 
....      2-25     .... 
....     26-97     .... 
....    23-21     .... 
....     10-49     .... 

....       9-10 

24  H    

24  0 

....      2-13 

9  Cu    

..^ 288-0 

....    26-94 

7  CI 

247-8 

....     23-12 

14  O 

112-0 

7CuCl  +  2(CuO,2C 

*A8H«0»)[?]    1067-8 

....  100-00     .... 

.... 

Mercuric  CcModylate*  —  A  eolation  of  recently  precipitated  mercuric 
oxide  in  excess  of  concentrated  cacodjlio  acid  yields  by  spontaneood 
eyaporation,  soft,  white  needles  gronped  like  flocks  of  wool.  These 
crystals  when  heated  give  off  mercary,  together  with  stinking  products 
containing  alkarsin;  they  dissolve  but  partially  in  water  and  alcohol, 
leaving  a  yellow  basic  salt. 

Cacodylate  of  Mercuric  CMoride.  —  By  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions 
of  cacodylic  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate,  pearly  scales  are  obtained, 
which  change  to  white  delicate  needles,  either  by  remaining  in  the  liquid 
or  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol.  They  are  inodorous,  melt  into  a 
transparent,  colourless  liquid  when  heated,  and  are  resolved,  at  a  higher 
temperature,  into  vapours  having  an  arsenical  odour,  hydrochloric  acid 
and  [di- 1]  chloride  of  mercury  {Ann,  Pharm,  46,  40). 

Calc  according  to  Bunsen.  Calc.  according  to  Gn.  Bnnsen. 


4  C 

As  

7H    

8  O 

...       240     .. 
...       750     .. 
7-0    .. 
...      240     .. 
...     200-0    .. 
...     106-2     .. 

..       5-50 
..     17-20 
160 
..       5-50 
..     45*85 
..     24-35 

4  C 

As  

7H    

4  0    

2Hg.... 
2  CI    

..       24-0     .. 
..       75-0    .. 
7-0    .. 
...      32-0     .. 
...     200-0     .. 
...       70-8     .. 

.      5-87     .... 

..     18-35 

..       1-71     .... 

..      7-83 

..    48-92     .... 

..     17-32     .... 

...  5-8» 
...       1-78 

2  Hg  

3  a  

....  47-84 
....     20-54 

436-2     ....  10000  408-8     ....  10000 

Bunsen  obtained  by  his  calcnlation,  not  24*35,  but  21*60  p.c.  chlorine,  because, 
fh)m  an  oversight,  he  estimated  3  At.  Q,  not  at  1327*95  (0»  100)  but  at  1 1 06*5.  Ac 
cording  to  Bunsen,  the  compound  is  a  compound  of  mercuric  oxide  with  perchloride  of 
cacodyl,  2HgO,C'*AsH^CP  4-  HO ;  according  to  Gm.  it  is  cacodyUte  of  mercuric  chloride 
«2HgCl,C^AsH70<. 

Cacodylate  of  Silver.  *—  a.  Monohasic.  A  solution  of  silver-oxide  in 
aqueous  cacodylic  acid  is  mixed  with  excess  of  silver-oxide  and  evapo- 
n^;ed  to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  the  filtrate 
cooled  to  the  crystallizing  point.  —  Long,  rery  delicate  needles  united  in 
radiated  masses,  inodorous  and  permanent  in  the  air.  They  blacken  by 
exposure  to  light;  may  be  heated  to  1 00  without  decomposition  or  loss  of 
water;  but  a  temperature  a  little  above  100",  they  give  off  vapours  like 
alkarsin,  which  take  fire  in  the  air,  while  sihw  free  from  araeoic  is  left 
behind.     Dissolves  very  readily  in  water. 


Calc.  according  to  Bunsen. 
4  C „ 24     ....      9-79 

Calc.  according  to  Gerl  ardt. 
4  C     „     24     ....      9-88 

Bunsen. 

dHed  at  100\ 
..  ....      9*83 

As  75    ....    30-62 

As   75    ....    30*86 

4  H 4     ....       1-64 

6H    A 6    ....      2-45 

2*43 

AgO    116     ....    47-35 

3  0 24     ....       9-79 

AgO    116     ....     47*74 

3  0 24    ....      9-88 

.......    47-30 

AgO,C*AsH«0».245    ....10000 

C^AaH^AgO^  243    ...  10000 
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h.  Teracid.  —  By  beating  carbonate  of  silTer  with  aqueous  (»codyIie 
acid  for  several  days,  evaporating  to  drjmess,  and  exhausting  with  water, 
a  salt  is  obtained  of  similar  character,  and  crystallizing  in  needles,  but 
not  so  readily. 

Bonaoi. 

Calc.  according  to  Banaen*  Calc  acoordinff  to  Gerliardt.         dried  cold  mvae. 

12  C 72  ....  13-82     12  C 72  ....  13M  13-76 

2  Aa  ....  225  ....  43-19      3  Aa  « 225  ....  43-69 

20  H  ....  20 3-84     14  H 14....  2*72  3-53 

AgO      116  ....  22-26  AgO    116  ....  2252     22-08 

11  0 88  ....  16-89  11  0 88  ....  17-09 

521  ...100-00  g*A8H<AgO*,2C*AaH»0*  515  ....10000 

[According  to  Bnnscn,  thia  aalt  is  AgO,C<A8HH)»  +  2(HO,C*A8H«0*);  according  to 
Oerfaardt,  it  is  C^AsH^AgO^  +  2C«AaH*0^  The  former  calculation  gives  both  in  aalt  a 
and  salt  b  more  hydrogen  than  the  experiment;  and  the  latter  gives  much  too  Uttlo  H.] 

NitroeacodylaU  of  Silver.  —  When  alcoholic  solutions  of  nitrate  and 
cacodylate  of  silver  are  mixed  together,  large  needles  separate  ont^  but  if 
left  in  the  liquid,  soon  change  to  pearly  scales.  They  mast  be  quickly 
washed  by  decantation  [with  alcohol  ?j  and  dried  in  the  dark  over  oil  of 
vitriol.  —  When  exposed  to  light,  they  very  quickly  assume  a  dark 
brown  colour;  also'  when  heated  1 00^,  either  alone  or  under  water.  At 
210%  they  detonate  slightly.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water^  sparingly 
in  absolute  alcohol. 

Gale,  according  to  Hansen.  Calc.  according  to  Gerhardt.  Bonsen. 


4  C  

24     .. 
75     .. 
6     .. 
24     .. 
..     232     .. 
54     .. 

5-78 

..     1807 

1-45 

6-78 

..     55-91 

..     1301 

4  C   

..       24     .. 

..       75     .. 

4     .. 

24  .. 
..     232     .. 

54     .. 

..       5-81     .... 
..     1816 

0-97     .... 

5-81 
..     56-17     .... 
..     1308 

....       6-16 

As 

6  H 

As 

4  H  

....       1-51 

3  O  

3  O  

2  AgO 

NO»  

2  Ago 

NO* 

....     55-84 

415     ....  10000  413     ....   lOOOO 

According  to  Bnnsen^   it  is  AgO,NO*  +  C^ArH^AgO^;    according  to  Geihardt^ 
AgO,NO»  +  C^ArH2AgO*. 

Cacodylic  acid  dissolves  very  readily  in  very  dilute  Alcohol,  less 
readily  in  cold  absolute  alcohol.  —  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  aqueous 
£tker,  but  not  in  anhydrous  ether,  which  indeed  precipitates  it  from  its 
alcoholic  solution  (Bunsen). 


Protosulphide  of  CacodyL   c*ABH«s=<?ArH»,HS. 

BuNSBN.    Ann.  Fharm,  37,  16. 

Formed  in  the  decomposition  of  aqueous  cacodylic  acid  (p.  829)  or 


Formed  in  the  decomposition  ot  aqueous  cacodylic  acid  (p.  329;  or 
alkarsin  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  of  chloride  of  cacodyl  by  aqueous 
hydrosulpnate  of  barium: 

C*AaH«a  +  BaS,HS  «  C^AsH«S  +  BaCl  +  HS. 
The  escape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  causes  strong  efferyescence. 
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,  '      Preparation.     1.  When  ctloride  of  cacoSyl  is  distilled  with  aqneoos 

•  bydrosulphate  of  barinm,  protosulphide  of  cacodjl  passes  orer  together 
1^  with  water.      As  chloride  of  cacodyl  is  fi;enerally  contaminated  with 

alkarsin,  which  is  not  a^ed  upon  by  protosulphide  of  barium,  but  is  con- 
verted into  sulphide  of  cacodyl  by  the  action  of  bydrosulphate  of  barium, 
the  latter  is  better  adapted  for  the  preparation  than  the  simple  sulphide 

*  of  barium,  which  would  yield  a  sulphide  of  cacodyl  containing  alkarsin. 
-'  In  the  retort  there  generally  remains,  besides  chloride  of  barium,  a  viscid 

stinking  mass  consisting  of  sulphur  and  a  mixture  of  protosulphide  of 
I  cacodyl  with  the  bisulphide.     For^  the  bydrosulphate  of  barium  gene- 

rally contains  hyposulphite  of  baryta  and  bisulphide  of  barium;  and  by 
the  mutual  action  of  these  compounds,  sulphur  is  separated,  and  converts 
a  portion  of  the  protosulphide  of  cacodyl  into  bisulphide.  If  the  hydro- 
sulphate  of  barium  contains  sulphide  of  iron,  this  compound  imparts  to 
I  the  sulphide  of  cacodyl,  an  indigo-blue  colour,  which  however  is  removed 

by  distillation.  —  The  distillate  thus  obtained  is  once  more  distilled  with 
bydrosulphate  of  barium,  to  convert  the  chloride  of  cacodyl  completely 
into  sulphide;  and  the  sulphide  of  cacodyl  is  then  freed  from  water  by 
means  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  carbo- 
nate of  lead.  In  these  distillations,  so  long  as  the  sulphide  of  cacodyl  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  no  par- 
ticular care  need  be  t^ken  to  exclude  the  air.  because  the  oxidation-pro- 
ducts of  the  cacodyl  are  reduced  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  but  as 
soon  as  the  sulphide  of  cacodyl  is  completely  freed  from  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  air  must  be  excluded  as  carefully  as  possible.  —  The 
sulphide  of  cacodyl  is  finally  transferred,  without  being  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  air,  into  the  distillatory  apparatus  described  on  page 
821  (t.  e.  a  bent  glass  tube  with  a  bulb  at  each  end),  previously  filled  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  distilled,  whereby  any  bisulphide  of  cacodyl  that  may 
be  present  in  it,  is  left  behind  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish,  viscid,  stinking 
liquid  mixed  with  crystalline  grains.  —  2.  Another  mode  of  preparation 
is  to  mix  the  acid  watery  layer,  which  floats  on  Cadet's  crude  liquid 
(p.  310),  and  contains  acetic  acid  and  alkarsin,  with  aqueous  bydrosulphate 
of  barium.  The  resulting  sulphide  of  cacodyl,  which  requires  further 
purification,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  being  insoluble  in  the  acid  liquid; 

C*AsH«0  +  C^HH>*  +  BaS,HS  «  C^AsH'S  +  C*H»SaO«  +  HO  +  HS. 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless,  ethereal  liquid,  which  does  not 
solidify  at  —  40°,  and  is  heavier  than  water.  Boils  considerably  above 
100%  but  passes  over  readily  with  vapour  of  water.  Vapour<lensity  = 
7*72.  Does  not  fume  in  the  air.  Has  an  extremely  repulsive,  pene- 
trating and  persistent  odour,  like  mercaptan  and  alkarsin. 

Bunsen.  Vol.       Denrity. 

4C 24     ....     19-84     20-4y  C-vapoor 4     ....     1-6640 

Am  75   61-98                          ■  .  -    Ag-vapour  ....     i     ....     5-1998 

6H    6-....       4-96     .'. 5-02  H-gas 6     ....     0-4158 

S 16     ....     13-22     12-17  S.  vapour ^     ....     1-1093 

CLASH'S    ....  121     ....  10000  1     ....    8-3889 

Protosulphide    of  cacodyl,    C^ArH',HSr    corresponds  to    hydrosulphuric  ether, 
C^H^iHS,  and  like  the  latter,  yields  a  monatomic  gas. 

Deeomponiions.     1.  The  vapour  heated  to  redness  in  a  glass  bulb, 
depoeits  arsenic,  sulphide  of  arsenic,  and  charcoal. —2.   Sulphide  of 


^    I 
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oacod^I  takes  fire  readily  in  ooAtaot  with  air,  and  bnniid  with  a  grey 
arsenical  flame,  pale  blue  at  the  edges.  —  When  exposed  to  the  air  or 
oxygen  eas  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  converted  into  caoodylic  acid 
and  bisulphide  of  cacodyl,  which  latter  may  be  extracted  by  ether  (Ann* 
jpharm,  46,  4). 

2C*A8H«S  +  HO  +  30  »  OAsH^O*  t  C«AaH«S»; 

(or:  2C<A8H«3  +  60  •  C<AaH»0<  +  C*A»H»S2  +  2HO, 

—  3.  With  iodine  it  yields  a  peculiar  crystalline  substance.  —  Witk 
selenium  it  forms  a  compound  which  crystallizes  in  large  colourless 
laminse.  The  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  this  compound  brought  in 
contact  with  sulphur,  yields  bisulphide  of  cacodyl.  — 4.  Moderately 
strong  nitric  acid  oxidizes  the  sulphur  completely,  the  cacodyl  incom- 
pletely.—  5.  Sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid  eliminate  snlphuretted 
hydrogen  and  form  sulphate  or  phosphate  of  cacodyl : 

C<A«H«S  +  HO,SO'  «  C*AjH«0,SO»  +  HS. 

Acetic  acid  exerts  no  deeomposing  action.  —  6.  Hydrochlorio  acid  forms 
chloride  of  cacodyl  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen: 

C*A»H»S  +  HQ  =  C*AaH«Cl  +  HS. 

7.  Protosulphide  of  cacodyl  heated  to  200°— 300®  in  a  curved  receiyer 
over  mercury,  gives  off  no  gas,  but  coats  the  mercury  with  sulphide  of 
mercury,  and  is  itself  converted  into  a  fuming  mixture  of  cacodyl  and 
undecomposed  sulphide.  At  this  temperature,  however,  the  cacodyl  itself 
begins  to.decompose  {Ann.  JPkarm,  42," 26). 

Combinations,  Protosulphide  of  cacodyl  is  scarcely  soluble  in  Water^ 
but  nevertheless  imparts  to  that  liquid  its  own  abominable  odour. 

With  the  aid  of  heat,  it  dissolves  FJix)sphoru9j  which  separates  oat 
from  it  again  on  cooling. 

Svlphide  of  Ckicodyl  and  Copper.  3CuS,OAsH«S.  —  Crystallizes 
from  a  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  sulphide  of  cacodyl  and  nitrate  of 
copper,  in  regular  ootohedrons  permanent  in  the  air  and  having  an 
adamantine  lustre  {Ann.  Fkarm»  46,  47).  —  [Alkarsin  is  probably  formed 
at  the  same  time,  as  shown  by  the  following  equation; 

4C4A8H«S  +  3CuO  =  3CuS,C<A8H«S  +  SC^AsH^O.] 

Protosulphide  of  cacodyl  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  £ther  and 
Alcoholy  and  is  precipitated  from  the  latter  by  water  (Bunsen). 


Bisulphide  of  CacodyL   CAsH^. 

BuNSEN.     Ann,  Pharm,  46, 16. 

Pertulphide  qf  Cacodyl,  Kakodylndfid. 

Formation,  1.  Protosulphide  of  cacodyl,  cither  dry  or  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  is  converted,  by  heating  with  sulphur,  into  bisulphide,  and  by 
exposure  to  the  air>  into  a  mixture  of  bisulphide  and  cacodylic  aoid 
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(p.  334). —  2.  Salphttreited  hydrogen  passed  over  erjatallized  eacodylie 
acid  kept  cold,  or  throagh  the  aquebus  solntion  of  that  aoid,  produoes  a 
mixture  of  bisulphide  of  cacodyl  and  sulphur  (p.  329). 

Preparation,  Prolosuluhide  of  oacodyl  prepared  hy  three  distilla* 
tions  with  hydrosulphate  of  hariura,  and  perfectly  free  from  chlorine,  is 
completely  ireed  from  water  by  treating  it  with  chloride  oi  calcium  in  a 
flask  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  then  decanted  and  accurately  weighed  in 
a  flask  likewise  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  nnd  heated  with  fj^j  part  of 
well  dried  flowers  of  sulphur  [16  pts.  sulphur  to  121  pts.  protosulphide 
of  cacodyl];  the  sulphur  then  dissolves,  and  forms  a  pale  yellow  liquid, 
which  on  cooling,  solidifies  completely  into  a  mass  consisting  of  white 
crystalline  scales.  As  this  mass  may  contain,  sometimes  a  little  free 
sulphur,  sometimes  a  little  protosulphitfe  of  cacodyl,  and  likewise  traces 
of  cacodylic  acid,  it  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  alcohol  and 
water  added,  till  the  liquid  begins  at  40^  to  deposit  crystals  of  bisulphide 
of  cacodyl.  Above  40**,  the  bisulphide  would  separate  in  the  liquid  form, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  purified  by  recrystallization.  The  mother- 
liquor  is  still  pure  enough  for  the  preparation  of  sulpbocacodylates. 
100  pts.  protosulphide  of  cacodyl  yield  113"2  pts.  of  bisulphide.  [This 
agrees  very  nearly  with  the  calculated  amount.  121  :  138=100  :  123-2J. 
—  2.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  through  aqueous  cacodylic 
acid;  the  precipitated  mixture  of  fiiee  sulphur  and  bisulphide  of  cacodyl 
treated  with  hot  dilute  alcohol,  to  extract  the  latter;  and  the  liquid 
filtered,  and  left  to  cool  to  the  crystallizing  point 

Propeiiifs,  Bisulphide  of  oaco<lyl  crystallizes  from  the'  alcoholio 
solution  by  slow  cooling  in  large  transparent,  colourless  tables:  by  quicker 
cooling,  in  small  prisms.  The  cry.^tals  are  soft  and  greasy  to  the  touch* 
They  melt  at  50°  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  in  a 
crystalline  laminated  mass.  Has  a  penetrating  odour,  like  that  of  a$a 
fiBtida.     Permanent  in  the  air. 
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Bunsen  assigns  to  the  compoond  the  rational  formula  C^AsH'S,C*AsH*S*.  Ac- 
cording to  the  nucleus -theory  also,  a  peculiar  formula  would  be  required  for  this 
compound,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  an  uneven  number  of  atoms. 

Decompositions.  1.  Bisulphide  of  cacodyl,  heated  above  its  boiling- 
point,  assumes  a  yellowish  colour,  gives  off  protosulphide  of  cacodyl^ 
together  with  a  little  undecomposed  bisulphide,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of 
sulphur  and  the  bisulphide  separable  by  alcohol;  at  a  higher  temperature, 
protosulphide  of  cacodyl  distils  over,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
bisulphide,  and  sulphur  sublimes  together  with  a  trace  of  sulphide  c^f 
arsenic;  lastly,  at  a  red  heat,  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  formed,  together  with  a 
number  of  stink  ins;' products  of  decomposition.  —  2.  Bisulphide  of  cacodyl 
heated  in  the  air,  burns  with  a  dull  bluish  flame,  forming  water,  carbonic 
acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  arseniuus   acid,  which  rises  in  the  form  of  a 
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white  smoke. -—3.  Nitric  acid  conTerts  it  into  salphui*  which  ^aeparates^ 
and  sulphuric  and  cacodjlic  acid: 

C<A8H«S«  +  HO  +  NO»  +  C^AsH'O*  +98  +  NO*. 

4.  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  and 
abundant  separation  of  sulphur.  —  5.  It  is  decomposed  by  peroxide  of 
lead,  yielding  cacodylate  of  lead,  sulphide  of  lead,  and  sulphur: 
2C*A8H«S*  +  4Pb02  -  2(PbO,C<A8H«08)  +  2PbS  +  2S. 

[If  cacodjlio  acid  were  =C*AsH*0*,  there  ought  to  be  no  separation  of 
sulphur  in  the  free  state,  since  the  equation  would  be: 

C^AsHSS^  +  3PbO«  «  C^A»H<PbO^  +  2PbS  +  2H0.] 

6.  From  many  heavy  metallic  salts,  bisulphide  of  oacodjl  throws  down  a 
fulphocacodylate.  [Probably  with  simultaneous  formation  of  alkarsin: 
e.  g.  with  a  lead-salt: 

2C*A8H«S3  +  PbO  -  C<A8H«PbS<  +  C*A8H«0.] 

7.  With  mercury  it  forms,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  with  great 
evolution  of  heat,  sulphide  of  mercary  and  sulphide  of  cacodyl,  which 
then,  on  being  heated  to  200"",  is  converted,  with  further  formation  of 
sulphide  of  mercury,  into  cacodyl. 

Combinaiions,     Bisulphide  of  cacodyl  is  insoluble  in  water. 

It  dissolves  in  JIi/drocAloric  acid,  and  apparently  without  decom- 
position. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  Ether,  bat  readily  in  A  Icohol  both  hydrated 
and  absolute.  From  this  latter,  it  separates,  on  dilution  with  water  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  oily  drops,  which  when  left  at  rest  remain  liquid,  even 
at  +  20"",  but  on  the  slightest  movement,  solidify  in  fine  crystals,  and  with 
great  evolution  of  heat  (Bunsen). 

Bunsen  succeeded  but  imperfectly  in.  preparing  a  Persulphide  of 
(7a(»(/y/=C*AsH*S',  in  the  separate  state.  A  fused  mixture  of  1  At. 
protosulphide' of  cacodyl  and  2  At.  sulphur  solidifies  on  cooling,  in  a 
crystalline  mass  consisting  of  scales,  and  differing  from  the  bisulphide  of 
cacodyl  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  and  crystallized  from  alcohol.  But 
when  the  crystals  are  treated  with  hot  absolute  alcohol,  sulphur  remains 
behind,  amounting  to  less  than  1  At.,  and  the  alcohol,  on  cooling,  yields, 
together  with  free  sulphur  and  cr^^stals  of  bisulphide  of  cacodyl,  a  few 
separate  crystals,  differing  in  form  from  those  of  the  bisulphide,  and  con- 
taining more  sulphur  than  that  compound. 


Sulphocacodylates.   ms,C*AsH«s*=C*AsH«ms*. 

Bunsen.    Ann.  Pharm.  46,  23. 

As  Bansen  assigns  to  these  salts  the  formula  MS^C^AsH^S',  he  assames  the 
existence  of  a  sulphonacodylic  acid,  or  persulphide  of  cacodyl,  C*AsH^S>,  corres- 
ponding  to  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  cacodylic  add,  C^AsH'^O'.  The  naclens- 
theory,  on  the  other  hnnd.  supposes  the  existence  of  a  sulphur  acid  »  C^AsH'S^  (or, 
according  to  Gerhardt,  C^AsU^S**)  corresponding  to  ciystaUized  cacodylic  acid,  and 
forming  the  sulphocacodylates  hy  substitution  of  1  At.  metal  for  1  At.  hydrogen.  In 
the  case  of  antimony  and  bismuth j   which  form  teracid  oxides,  the  ndical- theory 
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supposes  that  t  At.  of  a  metallin  satphide  unites  with  3  At.  of  the  lulphar-actd 
CUsH'S',  while,  according  to  the  nucleus-theory,  1  At.  of  these  metals  repUices  3  At. 
hydrogen  in  3  At.  of  the  snlphur-acid  OAsH^S*.  ' 

Formation,  1.  By  bringing  various  heavy  metallic  "^Its  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  in  contact  with  bisulphide  of  cacodyl  (p.  386).  —  2.  By  decom- 
posing a  heavy  metallic  cacodylate  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  (p.  320). 

SulphocacodylaU  of  Antimony,  —  A  mixture  of  the  concentrated 
alcoholic  solutions  of  bisulphide  of  cacodyl  and  terchloride  of  antimony 
(containing  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid)  deposits  short,  flat,  light  yeUow 
needles,  which   however  cannot  be  completely  freed  from   chlorine  by 


alcohol,  and  are  therefore  perhaps  mixed  with  a  chlorine-compound.  • 
the  alcoholic  solutions  are  dilute  and  do  not  contain  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  they  form  a  yellowish  white  precipitate  which  after  a  time  assumes 
a  yellow  and  then  an  orange  colour,  arisiug  from  precipitated  sulphide  of 
antimony;  this  decomposition  likewise  takes  place  when  the  product  is 
washed  with  alcohol. 

Cty9(al9,  Bunsen. 

12  C 72  ....     11-32    « 11-88 

3  As  225  ....  35-38 

18  II    18  ....       2-8;i 300 

Sb   129  ....  20-28 

12  S 192  ....  30-19 

SbS',3C^AsH«S»«C«A8>H«SbSi« 636    ....  10000 

Sulpliocacodylate  of  Bigmuth,  —  Formed  by  adding  a  dilute  boiling 
alcoholic  solution  of  acid  nitrate  of  bismuth,  by  drops  and  with  constant 
stirring,  to  a  boiling  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  bisulphide  of 
cacodyl.  The  mixture  assumes  a  golden  yellow  colour,  and  deposits 
after  a  few  minutes,  soft,  bulky,  woolly  needles  which  soon  change  to 
crystalline  scales.  The  mother-liquor,  which  still  contains  bisulphide  of 
cacodyl,  may  be  decanted,  and  the  bismuth-solution  again  dropped  in 
several  times  with  the  same  precautions,  till  on  further  addition,  the  first 
traces  of  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  bismuth  make  their  appear- 
ance. 

Delicate,  golden  yellow,  inodorous  scales  which  are  permanent  in  the 
air.  They  sustain  a  heat  of  100°  without  alteration,  but  at  a  higher 
teniperuturo,  are  resolved  into  sulphide  of  bismuth,  sulphide  of  cacodyl 
and  sulphur.  They  are  not  altered  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  They  are 
insoluble  in  water  and  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
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Sulpliocacodylate  of  Lead,  —  By  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of 
bisulphide  of  cacodyl  and  acetate  of  lead,  small  white,  pearly  scales  are 
obtained,  which  are  iuodorous  and  permanent  in  the  air,  not  affected  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  insoluble  iu  water^  and  nearly  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

VOL.   IX.  « 
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CrystaU. 
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Svlphocaeodylate  of  Copper.^'  An  alcoholic  solutiou  of  nitrate  of 
copper  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bisulphide  of  cacodyl,  in  BQch 
proportion  that  the  latter  may  greatly  predominate^  and  the  precipitate 
washed  with  absolute  alcohol  (Bunsen): 

4C<AaH«S«  +  4(CuO,NO»)  +  HO  «  2(Cu»S,C<A8H«S^  +  C^AsH'O*  + 
C*AsH»0,NO»  +  4NO». 

If  too  much  nitrate  of  copper  be  added^  sulphide  of  copper  is  precipi- 
tated, together  with  a  peculiar  sulphur-salt  which  crystallizes  in  long 
needles,  and  decomposes  spontaneously  after  a  while,  with  formation  of 
sulphide  of  copper. 

Soft,  loose,  egg-yellow  powder,  which  takes  up  water  but  slowly. 
When  heated,  it  first  gives  off  sulphide  of  caoodyl,  then  sulphur,  and 
leaves  sulphide  of  copper.  It  is  decomposed  by  potash,  but  not  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  aqueous  acids,  alcohol  and 
ether. 
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SufphocacodylaU  of  Gold,  -^  The  alcoholic  solutions  of  bisulphide  of 
cacodyl  and  terchloride  of  gold  form  a  brown  predpitate  of  sulphide  of 
gold,  which,  when  boiled  for  some  time  with  the  supernatant  liquid,  is 
converted  into  a  yellowish  ffrey-white  sandy  powder,  sinking  quickly  to 
the  bottom;  it  must  be  washeci  with  absolute  alcohol  and  dried  in  vacuo. 
The  filtrate  contains  cacodylic  acid: 

2C<AsH»S«  +  AuO»  +  HO  =-  C^AsH'AuS*  +  C^AsH^O^ 

This  compound,  when  dry,  forms  a  very  soft,  yellowish  white,  tasteless 
and  inodorous  powder,  which  appears  perfectly  homogeneous  when 
examined  by  the  microscope.  When  heated,  it  assumes  a  dark-red 
colour,  and  gives  off  nearly  pure  sulphide  of  cacodyl  in  oily  drops,  and 
afterwards  sulphur,  while  pure  gold  remains  behind.  It  is  set  on  fire  by 
fuming  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  gold.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  caustic  potash,  but  not  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Insoluble  in 
water,  hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol  and  ether. 

Bansen. 

4  C  24     ....      6-52    6-61 

As 75     ....     20-38 
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Selenide  of  GacodyL   C«ABH*Se=CUrH',HSe. 

BuKfln.    Ann.  Pkarm.  B7,2U 

Fonned  by  difltilling  pure  chloride  of  oaeodyl  two  or  three  times  with 
squeoos  selenide  of  sodium,  and  purifying  the  oily  distillate  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sulphide  (p.  883). 

Transparent,  yellow  oil,  heavier  than  water.  Does  not  fume  in  the 
air,  and  has  a  peculiarly  high  boiling  point,  but  may  be  distilled  without 
decomposition  either  alone  or  with  water.  Has  a  repulsive,  extremely 
penetrating,  and  somewhat  ethereal  and  aromatic  odour. 

The  Tapour  of  selenide  of  caoodyl  passed  through  a  red-hot  glass 
tabe,  deposits  a  riuff  of  selenium  and  arsenic.  Selenide  of  cacodyl 
exposed  to  the  air,  takes  ud  ox^rgen  and  forms  colourless  crystals;  when 
set  on  fire,  it  burns  with  a  beautiful  blue  flame,  emitting  a  strong  odour 
of  selenium.  It  is  readily  oxidized  by  nitric  acid;  dso  by  heated  oil  of 
Titriol,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  and  precipitation  of  red 
selenium.  From  various  heavy  metallic  salts,  as  from  acetate  of  lead  or 
nitrate  of  silver,  it  throws  down  a  bUck  metallic  seleuidci  while  alkarsin 
remains  dissolved  in  combination  with  the  acid: 

0«AsH«Se  +  AgO,NO*  ->  C«A8H*0,N0*  +  AgSe. 

On  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate,  it  forms  a 
black  precipitate  of  selenide  of  mercury;  then,  on  further  addition,  a 
white  precipitate,  consisting  of  a  compound  of  alkarsin  with  protochloride 
of  mercury,  which  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  M'ater,  and  crystallizes 
from  the  solution  in  nacreous  laminie: 

C^AflH^Se  +  SHgCl  +  HO  «  HgSc  +  C«ABH«0,2Hga  +  HCU 

Selenide  of  cacodyl  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
Alcohol  and  £ther  (Bunsen). 


Iodide  of  Cacodyl.   C«AsH*l=CUrH*,Hl. 

BuNSBN.    Ann.  Pharm.  87,  35. 

1.  When  alkarsin  is  distilled  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  a 
yellowish  oil  collects  under  the  water  in  the  receiver,  which,  on  cooling, 
deposits  yellowish  crusts  and  transparent  rhombic  tables  of  oxyiodide  of 
cacodyl  After  this  separation  has  been  more  completely  effected,  by 
surrounding  the  receiver  with  a  frigorific  mixture,  the  oily  iodide  of 
cacodyl  is  poured  off;  again  distilled  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid; 
set  aside  for  a  few  days  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  quicklime  in  a 
sealed  tube  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  to  remove  water  and  hydriodic 
acid;  and  finally  distilled  in  apparatus .3  (p.  821),  previously  filled  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  sealed,  till  J  to  |  has  passed  over.  —  The  watery 
distilkte  in  the  receiver,  which  has  been  converted  into  ice  by  the 
freezing  mixture,  yields,  when  separated  from  the  oxyiodide  and  thawed, 
an  additional  quantity  of  iodide  of  cacodyl,  but  less  pure  (Bunsen).  — 
IT  2,  Iodide  of  cacodyl  is  also  formed,  together  with  the  iodide  of 

z  2 
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another  arsenical  radical,  bj  tlie  action  of  iodide  of  metbyl,  etbyl,  amyl, 
&c.,  on  cacodyl: 

2C-H«+>r  +  2C^H«As  =  ((?H»y(C«H«+')'A8,l  +  C^H'AsI. 

e.g,  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  the  products  are  iodide  of  arsconietlijlethyliimi 
and  iodide  of  cacodyl  (Cahours  &  Riche,  pp.d19,  352).  T 

Thin  yellowish   distillate,   which  does  not  solidify  at — 10^;  it  is 

'  heavier  than  chloride  of  calcium,  bat  lighter  than   lime.     BoiU  above 

100^,   forming  a  yellow  vapour;   may  be  readily  distilled  with  water; 

does  not  fume  in  the  air;  has  a  penetrating  and  repulsive  odour  like 

that  of  cacodyl. 
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Iodide  of  cacodyl  set  on  fire  in  the  air,  bums  with  a  light  smoky  flame, 
giving  olF  vapours  of  iodine.  Exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, it  forms  in  a  short  time,  beautiful  rhombic  prisms,  probably  con- 
sisting of  cacodylic  acid.  It  is  decomposed  b^  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid, 
with  separation  of  iodine.  With  protochlonde  of  mercory,  it  behaves 
like  the  corresponding  compounds.  Mercury  abstracts  the  iodine,  even 
below  the  boiling  point  of  the  compound. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  Alcohol  and  E(her  (Bnnsen). 


Oxyiodide  or  Basic  Iodide  of  CacodyL 

Probably  =  3C*AsH«I,C*AsIP0. 
BuNSBN.    Ann.  Pharm.  87,  54« 

Formation  and  Preparation,  1 .  Passes  over,  together  with  iodide  of 
cacodyl,  in  the  distillation  of  alkarsin  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid 
(p.  839).  To  free  the  crystals  from  the  oily  iodide  which  still  adheres  to 
them,  they  are  several  times  pressed  between  paper;  recrystallised  from 
boiling  absolute  alcohol;  freed  from  ailhering  alcohol  by  pressure  under 
water:  left  for  some  days  in  contact  with  fragments  of  chloride  of 
calcium;  and  distilled  in  apparatus  3  (p.  821),  previously  filled  with 
carbonic  acid,  till  half  the  product  has  passed  over.  This  compound 
oxidizes  so  rapidly  in  the  air,  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  quite  free  from 
oxidation -products.  —  2.  The  same  compound  is  formed  by  mixing  alkarsin 
with  iodide  of  cacodyl  —  these  bodies  combining  in  all  proportions  — 
and  adding  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  which  immediately  converts 
the  fluid  mixture  into  a  yellow  crystalline  mass.  —  On  the  other  hand, 
the  compound  is  not  obtained  by  digesting  or  distilling  iodide  of  cacodyl 
with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid. 

Yellow  cryfetallino  mass  or  transparent  rhombic  tables.  Melts  for 
below  Iceland  nmy  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  Emits  white 
fumes  in  the  air. 

Absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  so  rapidly,  that  it  becomes  heated  to  its 
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melting  pointy  and  even  takes  fire.     Burns  with  a  smoky  flame,  giving 
off  vapours  of  iodine.     Not  converted  into  iodide  of  cacodyl,  either  by 
digestion  or  distillation  with  hydriodic  acid. 
Dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  very  readily  in  alcohol  (Bunsen), 


Bromide  of  CacOdyL    Probably  =C*A6H*Br=C*ArH«,HBr. 
BuMSEir.    Ann.  Pharm.  37,  38;  42,  26. 

By  distilling  the  compound  of  alkarsin  and  mercuric  chloride  with 
highly  concentrated  hydrobromic  acid,  a  yellow,  non-fuming  distillate  is 
obtained,  having  the  properties  of  chloride  of  cacodyl  (Bunsen).  —  This 
compound  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  bromide  of  ethyl  on  cacodyl 
(Cahours  &  Riche,  p.  352),  Bromide  of  cacodyl  placed  over  mercury  in 
a  curved  receiver,  and  heated  to  200°  —  300"*,  is  converted,  with  forma- 
tion of  mercurous  bromide,  into  a  miscture  of  cacodyl  and  bromide  of 
cacodyl,  which  fumes .  strongly,  and  even  takes  fire  spontaneously  on 
exposure  to  the  air;  but  on  boiling  with  water,  the  mercurous  bromide  is 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  the  cacodyl  reconverted  into  bromide 
which  volatilizes  with  the  watery  vapours.  —  When  heated  with  water, 
it  is  converted  into  fuming  ozybroniide  of  cacodyl  (Bunsen). 

O^^bromide  or  Ba3ic  Bromide  of  Cacodyl. 

3C*AsH»Br,C*AsIW. 
Bunsen.    Ann.  Pharm.  211,  52. 

Obtained  by  distilling  alkarsin  two  or  three  times  with  moderately 
strong  hydrobromic  acid;  rectifying  the  resulting  distillate  with  chalk- 
powder  and  water,  the  air  being  completely  excluded;  then  drying  it 
over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  distilling  it  once  more  in  the  distUiatory 
apparatus  (3),  (p.  321),  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Yellow  liquid  becoming  colourless  whenever  it  is  heated;  in  other 
respects  very  much  like  bromide  of  cacodyl. 

When  heated  with  mercury,  it  is  converted,  without  evolution  of  gas, 
into  a  lemon-yellow,  easily  fusible  substance,  which  may  be  evaporated 
without  decomposition,  but  when  more  strongly  heated  alone,  is  resolved 
into  mercury,  mercurous  bromide,  and  stinking  arseniferous  products,  and 
when  heated  with  water,  yields  mercury  aud  a  compound  which  vola- 
tilizes with  the  water  (Bunsen). 

Biuuen. 


16  C 

.   96  . 

.  300  . 

24  . 

.  240  . 

8  . 

...  14-37  ... 
...  44-91  .... 
...   3-59  ... 
...  35-93  ..., 
...   1-20  ... 

....  14-60 

4  As  

45*15 

24  H 

3  61 

3  Br  

34-60 

204 

3C^AsH«Br,CU5U«0.... 

668  .. 

..  10000  .... 

10000 
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Basic  Perbromide  of  CacodyL 

BuNSEN.    Ann.  Pharm.  46,  41. 

Caoodylic  acid  is  dissolved  in  verr  fitronff  hydrobromic  aoid,  in  soch 
quantity  that  tbe  solution  maj  still  exhibit  a  strong  acid  reaction, 
and  the  liquid  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  and'  lime.  Basio 
perbromide  of  cacodjl  then  remains,  and  is  the  only  product.  If  the 
hydrobromic  acid  has  been  prepared  from  bromine  and  snlphuretted  hydrogen,  it  will 
contain  0alpharic  aoldi  which  mast  be  precipitated  by  baryta-water.  Water  most  then 
be  diBtiUed  off  tnm.  the  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid  till  the  distillate  begins  to  exhibit 
«n  add  reaction,  and  the  tetidae  beoomea  yellowiah  from  the  preaenee  of  free  bromine. 
Lastly,  this  residue  distilled  with  phosphatic  add  yidds  hydrobromic  add,  eolonriefli 
and  suflSdently  concentrated  for  the  purpose. 

Viscid,  colourless,  inodorous  syrup,  which  does  not  redden  litmn»> 
paper,  excepting  on  addition  of  water. 

a.  Calc  aooord.  to  Bwiaen.  5.  Cile,  aooord.  to  Gm.  Btmsen. 

16  C 96    ....     11-43  24  C 144    ....    IMl    IITS 

4  As  300    ^..    35-71  6  At   ........    450    ....    38  46 

36  H    36     ....      4-29  48  H    ........      48    ....      4-10    ..      4-38 

3  Br  240    ....    2857                  4  Br    .,    320    ..,    2735  .^...    26-44 

21  O    168    ....     2000  26  0 208     ....     1778 

840    ....  100-00  1170    ....  10000 

According  to  Bunsen,  this  compound =OAsH*Br*,3C*AsH*0*+ 12  A  q; 
according  to  Gm.,  =  C*AsH^Br*,5C*AsH'0*  -^  6Aq  ;  according  to  this 
latter  formula,  the  formation  of  the  compound  must  be  expressed  by  the 
following  equation: 

6C«A8H704  +  4HBr  +  2HO  -  C^AaH^Br^.SC^AfiH^O^  +  6H0. 

Moreover,  since  the  quantity  of  cacodylic  acid  to  be  dissolved  in  the 
hydrobromic  acid  is  not  very  exactly  determined,  the  mixture  may 
contain  variable  quantities  of  cacodyho  acid  and  of  the  corresponding 
bromo-acid,  OAsH^Br.  Bunsen  appears  to  conclude,  chiefly  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  compound  does  not  redden  litmus  while  in  the 
syrupy  state,  but  only  after  dilution  with  water,  that  the  syrup  no  longer 
contains  any  acid,  but  is  reconverted  into  an  acid  by  the  water;  but  this 
want  of  action  upon  litmus  may  arise  from  the  thick  consistency  of  the 
syrup,  or  from  the  same  cause  as  that  which  renders  tartaric  acid  dissolved 
in  absolute  alcohol  incapable  of  reddening  litmus. 

The  compound,  when  moderately  heated,  is  resolved  into  water, 
gaseous  bromide  of  methyl  (VII,  286)  cacodylate  of  cacodylic  bromide,  and 
arsenious  acid  {Ann,  Pharm,  46,  44).  [The  equation  given  by  Bunsen  for  this 
decomposition  cannot  be  correct. —>  Respecting  cacodylate  of  cacodylic  bromide,  nothing 
further  is  mentioned.  —  If  we  start  from  the  formula  b,  the  equation  will  be  : 

C^AsH'fir  +  SC^AsH'O*  +  6H0  -  9H0  +  2C?H»Br + 2C<AsH«Br  +  SC^AsH'O*  +  AsO*. 

According  to  this  equation,  water,  bromide  of  methyl,  bromide  of  cacodyl,  cacodylic 
add,  and  iir#em'e  act  J  would  be  obtained].  The  compound,  when  dissolved  in 
water,  is  resolved  into  cacodylic  acid  and  hydrobromic  acid,  which  vola- 
tilizes, together  with  the  water,  when,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  in  vacuo 
(Bunsen).    [Equation  according  to  formula  h : 

(?«A*«H«Bi<0«  -  6C*A«H70«  +  4HBr  +  2H0]. 
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ChlOTide  of  Cacodyl.   c«A8H«Cl=C*ArH»,HCl. 
BuMSEN.    Ann  Fharm.  37,  31. 

Preparation.  1.  The  compound  of  alkarsin  with  J>rotochl<)ride  of 
mercury,  is  dUtiUed  with  rery  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  distillate 
dried  abirt  from  the  air,  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  magnesia  and 
distiUeS  alone  in  the  apparatus  described  on  P!«e  321  previously  filled 
with  carbonic  acid  gas  and  sealed.  -  Alkarsin  distilled  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  does  not  yield  chloride  of  cacodyl  in  a  state  of  punty, 
b^use  oxychloride  of  cacodyl  is  formed  at  the  same  ti""«'.  *"^  '«  "f  * 
decomposed,  even  by  repeated  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid  (Bunsen) 
—  Chloride  of  cacodyl  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  ethyl 
on  cacodyl  (Cahours  &  Riche,  p.  353). 

PropeHU*.  Transparent,  colourless,  ^tl^^r^.  "l"'??,,7'''*  Jflo".''.* 
solidify  even  at  -  45°I  heavier  than  water.  Boils  a  little  "'jove  100  • 
and  foVms  a  colourless  vapour  of  sp.  gr.  456.  Does  not  fume  in  the  air 
Has  a  penetrating,  intoxicating  odour,  much  more  powerful  than  that  of 
alkarsin;  when  inhaled  in  considerable  quantity,  it  produces  swell  ng  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  extravasation  of  blood  m  the 


eyes. 


Vol.    Density. 
1-6640 


4C 2<-0....    1703  ....  17-70  C-vapow..- f        51998 

(,A,H.Cl  ....  140-4  ....  10000  V.po«orC^A.HK:i    2....  9-7339 

In  con^quence  of  the  .dmixt««  of  oxychloride  of  c«od,l.  B.n.en  found  too  Uttle 
chlorine. 

DeeamvoBituyM.  1 .  Chloride  of  cacodyl,  when  set  on  fire,  ^^ZZ!^ 
a  iS^SoS.,  depositing  metallic  ar^  or  j^-^- -^;,'^^^- 

the  air  has  excess  to  it  but  ^P*""?'^' J^/^P^llXCj.  -  3.  Strong 

precipitation  of  chloride  of  potassium: 

C«AaH«Cl  +  KG  =  C«AsH»  +  KCl  -i-  HO. 
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pufficiently  great  to  decompose  the  cliloride  of  cacodjl  withont  tbe  inter- 
vention of  any  other  suhfitance.  —  7.  Silver-salts  decompose  chloride  of 
cacodyl,  throwing  down  all  tlie  chlorine  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  silver. 
—  Zinc^  tin,  and  iron  abstract  all  the  chlorine,  without  evolution  of  gas, 
and  leave  cacodyl.  Zinc  and  tin  produce  this  effect  at  90°  to  100"^;  the 
liquid,  which  at  first  is  transparent  and  colourless,  becomes  dark  and 
opaque  as  the  metal  dissolves,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  moist  saline 
mass,  from  which  water  dissolves  out  the  metallic  chloride  {Ann.  Fharm* 
42,  27). 

Comhinationf.  Chloride  of  cacodyl  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in 
water,  but  nevertheless  imparts  its  penetrating  odour  to  that  liquid. 

With  metallic  chlorides  it  forms  many  compounds;  none  of  which, 
however,  are  stable,  excepting  the  following: 

Cacodyh'CiiprotiS  Chloride.  — An  alcoholic  solution  of  alkarsin  forms,, 
with  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  thick  white 
pasty  precipitate,  which  must  be  triturated  for  some  time  in  a  mortar 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  to  remove  all  the  cuprous  chloride  preci- 
pitated in  tlie  free  state;  tlicn  washed  as  quickly  as  possible  and  quite 
apart  from  the  air,  first  with  strong,  then  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  afterwards  with  water;  then  pressed  between  paper  and  dried  in 
vacuo.  If  the  washing  be  too  long  continued,  the  precipitate  is  decom- 
posed, and  in  the  end  dissolves  completely.  : —  White  granular  powder 
smelling  of  cacodyl;  often,  however,  yellowish  from  incipient  decompo- 
sition. —  When  heated,  it  gives  off  chloride  of  cacodyl,  and  leaves 
cuprous  chloride.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  turns  green,  forming 
chloride  of  copper  and  stinking  arsenical  products.  Decomposed  by 
boiling  with  water.  Insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  (Ann.  Fharm^ 
42,  22). 

Bansen. 

4C 24-0    ....     1001     9-68 

As    750    ....    31-28 

6H 60    ....      2-50    2-62 

CI    35-4     ....     14-76    12-44 

Cu«Cl  99-4     ....     41-45     40-49 


CnH::i,C<A8H«Cl....  239-8     ....  10000 

Cacodyl<hpIatinic  Chloride.  — Chloride  of  cacodyl  forms  with  solution 
of  platinum,  a  copious  brick-red  precipitate,  probably  consisting  of 
PtCP,C*AsH"Cl.  —  This  precipitate  dissolves  in  water  when  boiled  or 
washed  with  it,  forming  a  nearly  colourless  liquid,  in  which  neither 
platinum  nor  cacodyl  can  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  re-agents;  when 
cooled  or  evaporated,  it  yields  long  colourless  needles.  These  needles 
are  analogous  to  Reisefs  platinum -compounds,  the  ammonium  being 
replaced  by  cacodyl.  They  contain  a  platiniferous  radical,  which  unites 
with  chlorine,  bromine  and  cyanogen,  and  forms  with  oxygen  a  base  which 
unites  with  acids,  forming  crystallized  salts  (Bunsen). 
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Oxycliloride  or  Basic  Chloride  of  Cacodyl. 

3C*A8H«C1,C*A8H*0. 
Bunsen.    Ann.  Pharm,  37,  49. 

ObtaiDed  by  treating  chloride  of  cacodyl  with  water,  or  more  readily, 
by  distill iog  alkarsin  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  rcctifyiDg  the  distil- 
late with  chalk  powder  and  water  —  always  carefully  excluding  the 
air  —  drying  the  rectificato  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  again  distilling 
it  in  the  apparatus  described  on  page  321,  previously  filled  with  carbonic 
acid  and  sealed. 

The  liquid  resembles  chloride  of  cacodyl,  but  boils  at  109^,  has  a 
vapour-density  of  5*46,  and  emits  white  fumes  in  the  air;  its  odour  is 
not  near  so  strong  as  that  of  alkarsin,  but  nevertheless  quite  bad 
enough. 


16  C 

960  ..., 
3000  .... 

240  .... 

106-2  ..., 

8-0  ... 

17-97  . 
56-16  . 

4*49  . 
19-88  . 

1-50  . 

Bunsen. 
..     17-74 
..     55-15 
..       4-31 
..     18-78 
4-02 

C- vapour... 
As-vapour 

H-gas 

CUgas 

O-gas 

Vol. 
16  . 

2  . 
24  . 

3  . 
*. 

Density. 
..     6*6560 

4  As  

..  20-7994 

24  H    

1*6640 

3  CI   

7*3629 

O    

..     05516 

3C*AsH«Cl,C^AsH«0 

534-2  ... 

100-00  . 

...  100*00 

8  . 
1  . 

..  37-0369 
...    4-6296 

In  consequence  of  the  rapid  oxidation  of,  the  preparation  in  the  air,  which  cannot 
be  altogether  prevented^  Bunsen  obtained  too  much  oxvgcn.  [Bunsen's  calculation  of 
the  vapour-density  jis  inadmissible ;  for,  he  reckons  I  vapour-density  of  alkarsin  to 
3  vapour-densities  of  chlsride  of  cacodyl,  and  by  dividing  by  4  obtains  the  vapour- 
density  of  the  compound  =  5*35,  whicli  certainly  agrees  better  ivith  the  density  found 
by  experiment.  Since,  however,  the  vapour  of  alkardin  is  monatDmic,  and  that  of 
chloride  of  cacodyl  diatomic,  it  follows  that  in  the  vapour  of  the  oxychloride,  1  vol. 
alkarsin -vHpour  must  be  associated,  not  with  three,  but  with  six  volumes  of  vapour  of 
chloride  of  cacodyl]. 


Hydrated  Chloride  of  Cacodyl  [?]. 

Bunsen.    Ann.  Pharm.  37,  54. 

Hydrochloric  acid  f^  dried  by  oil  of  vitriol  and  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  passed  over  pure  alkarsin,  from  which  the  air  is  carefully  excluded,  is 
quickly  absorbed,  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  rising  even  to  the  boiling 

!)oint,  and  forms  two  strata  of  liquid,  a  brick-red  powder  of  erythrarsin 
amonnting  to  \  p.o.  of  the  alkarsin  used)  being  at  the  same  time  preci- 
pitated. If  the  alkarsin  be  surronnded  with  a  frigorific  mixture  during 
the  passage  of  the  gas,  a  homogeneous  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  however, 
when  heated  in  a  distillatory  apparatus  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  till  it 
ceases  to  give  off  hydrochloric  acid  gas  (which  carries  watery  vapour 
with  it)  is  likewise  resolved  into  two  strata  of  liquid,  part  distilling  over. 
The  thin  upper  layer  is  chloride  of  cacodyl.  The  lower  viscid  layer 
must,  since  nothing  elso  is  formed,  be  chloride  of  csicodyl  in  combination 
with  part  of  the  water  which  was  produced  in  the  formation  of  that 
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compoand.  In  fact,  chloride  of  calcium  deliqaeacos  in  it,  leaving  chloride 
of  cacodyl  almost  chemicallj  pnre  (Bunsen).  [Was  the  substance  which  caused 
the  deliquesoenee  of  the  chloride  of  calcium,  really  water  ?  Why  is  not  the  viscid 
compound  formed  on  bringing  chloride  of  cacodyl  in  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water?]. 


Cacodylate  of  Cacodylic  Chloride  [f]. 

Bunsen.    Ann.  !Pharm,  46,  86. 

Passes  over  as  an  oil  in  the  distillation  of  basic  perchloride  of  cacodyl. 
It  is  rectified  at  a  gentle  heat  till  the  residue  begins  to  be  somewhat 
coloured,  then  freed  from  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  by  means  of  baryta^ 
and  distilled  once  more  in  the  sealed  apparatus  (p.  321). 

The  oil  resembles  chloride  of  cacodyl.  If  a  glass  rod  moistened  with 
it  be  held  near  the  nose  for  only  a  few  seconds,  the  odour,  which  is  at 
first  scarcely  perceptible,  rises  after  a  while  to  an  incredible  intensity, 
causing  sneezing,  profuse  discharge  of  mucus,  and  reddening  of  the  nose 
and  eyes.  If  it  be  smelt  somewhat  longer,  the  odour  passes  into  an 
intolerable  sensation,  attended  with  piercing  pain  in  the  cerebellum.  — 
This  compound  forms,  with  corrosive  sublimate,  the  same  pearly  scales  as 
alkarsin  (p.  324),  but  without  formation  of  calomel  (Bunsen). 

Calculation,  according  to  Bunsen.  Bunsen. 

20  C 120-0     ....     15-28  14-90 

5  As    3750    ....     4775  4565 

30  H 30  0     ....      3-82  3-81 

6  CI 212-4     ....     27-04     2621 

6  0 480    ....      611     9-43 

785-4     ....  100  00    100-00 

Btmsen  attributes  the  excess  of  oxygen  which  he  found,  to  rapid  ozidttion  in  the 
air,  and  giyea  the  formula  3C«AsHK;P.2C4A8H*0». 


Perchloride  of  GafCodyl  [t]. 

Bunsen.    Ann,  Pharm.  46,  29. 

Dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  passed  over  dry  cacodylic  acid,  evolves 
great  heat,  and  forms  a  liquid,  which  on  cooling  deposits  large  shining 
lamiiiie  of  basic  perchloride  of  cacodyl.  The  mother-liquor,  which  still 
contains  some  of  this  compound,  must  be  regarded  as  perchloride  of 
cacodyl :  in  fact,  as  C^AsHK^P,  inasmuch  as,  when  the  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  is  passed  over  the  cacodylic  acid,  no  separation  of  water  takes  place 
till  the  gas  is  in  excess,  and  thereby  exerts  a  decomposing  action  on  the 
compound  already  formed.  [The  compound  may  also  be  0^AsH^ClS4U0, 
according  to  the  following  equation: 

C*AbWO*  +  4HC1  «  C^AsH^Cl*  +  4H0.] 

The  compound  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  inodorous  syrup,  which 
fumes  slightly  in  the  air. 

The  syrup  when  strongly  heated,  is  resolved,  without  turning  brown. 
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into  tk  volatile  prodnet  containing  chloride  of  cacodyl,  and  into  arsenions 
acid  and  a  permanent  gas,  which  is  absorbed  by  alcohol,  but  not  by  water. 
It  cannot  be  set  on  fire  without  bringing  it  into  an  alcohol  flarae.  Zinc 
reduces  it,  even  in  the  cold,  to  chloride  of  cacodyl,  recognizable  by  its 
odour,  and  at  higher  temperatures  to  cacodyl.  The  aaueons  solution  of 
the  syrup  contains  hydrochloric  and  cacodylic  acid,  besides  a  trace  of 
arsenions  acid  (proceeding  from  admixed  basic  perchloride  of  cacodyl.) 
(Bunsen). 


Basic  Perchloride  of  Cacodyl. 

Bunsen.    Ann.  Pharm.  46,  30. 

Produced  by  the  action  of  gaseous  or  concentrated  aqueous  hydro- 
chloric acid  upon  cacodylic  acid. 

Preparation.  1.  By  collecting  the  shining  laminae  which  separate  in 
the  preparation  of  perchloride  of  cacodyl.  —  2.  By  evaporating  the 
solution  of  anhydrous  cacodylic  acid  in  highly  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  lime  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures,  till  it 
solidifies  to  a  pasty  mass  made  up  of  lamims;  pressing  this  mass  in  a 
heated  press  between  several  folds  of  warm  and  well  dried  bibulous 
paper;  exposing  the  residue  several  times  to'  the  air  to  absorb  moisture; 
again  pressing  it  out;  and  lastly  drying  it  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol 
and  lime. 

Properties.  Large,  transparent,  colourless,  crystalline  laoiiuffi,  which 
fuse  somewhat  below  100^,  forming  a  colourless  liquid;  they  are  inodo- 
rous, but  have  a  very  sour  taste. 

Calc.  according  to  Banaen.  Calc.  according  to  Gm.  Bnnsen 

12  C 720    ....     13-76 

3  As 225-0     ....     4300 

24  H 240     ....      4-59 

3  CI 106-2     ....     20-30 

12  O MO    ....     18-35 


16  C 

96-0     .. 

..     14-51     .... 
..     45-34 

4-24     .... 
..     21-40     .... 
..     14-51 

....     13-85 

4  As    ... 

28  H 

3000     .. 

28-0    .. 

4-61 

4  CI 

141-6     . 

....     20-12 

12  O 

96-0    .. 

523-2    ....  10000  661-6     ...  10000 

According  to  Banaen,  the  oomponnd  —  C<A8H*Cl',2C^AsH<0>  4-6110;  according 
to  Cjim.,  »  C*ABWC\\3C*Asli70i,  Acoordii^  to  the  latter  formula,  the  equation  for 
the  formation  of  the  compound  is : 

4C<A8H'0*  +  4Ha  =  CWA8*H«Cl*0»  +  4H0. 

Basic  perchloride  of  cacodyl  begins  to  decompose  even  below  its 
melting  point,  not  turning  brown,  but  giving  ofi*  a  permanent  gas.  Hence 
a  certain  amount  of  decomposition  takes  place  in  passing  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  over  cacodylic  acid  without  cooling.  If  a  solution  of  cacodylic 
acid  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  be  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and 
gently  heated  (between  100'^  and  109^  decomposition  takes  place  more 
quickly),  gaseous  chloride  of  methyl  is  obtained,  which,  when  purified 
by  passing  through  water,  potash-ley,  and  hydrate  of  potash,  amounts  to 
25  cub.  centim.  tor  1  grm.  of  cacodylic  acid;  also  an  oily  distillate,  con- 
sisting of  cacodylate  of  cacodylic  chloride,  with  small. quantities  of  water 
and  hydrochloric  »cid;  and  a  residue  of  arsenious  acid,  generally  mixed 
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with  cacodylate  of  oaoodylic  chloride  and  undecomposed  basic perchlorido 
of  cacodyl.  [The  equation  given  for  this  decom position  by  Dunsen  (Ann.  Pkarm, 
46,  38;  is  incorrect].  —  Basio  percliloride  of  cacodyl  deliquesces  quickly  in 
the  air  to  a  viscid  liquid,  and  its  aqueous  solution  contaius  noUiiog  bui 
cacodylic  and  bydrocuioric  acid: 

C»Ai»H«Cl»0»  «  3C<A8H70<  +  3HC1, 

[or:  C»A8^HaC1^0»  +  4HO  -  4C<A8H70^  +  4HCL] 

With  zinc  it  yields  oacodylic  acid,  cacodyl  and  cbloride  of  zinc: 

Ci«As»H«Cl«OW  +  3Zn  «  2C^AsH'0<  +  C^AsH*  +  SZnCl  +  4  HO, 

[or:         C»«A«^H28Cl*OW  +  4Zn  =  SCHAaH^O*  +  C^AsH*  +  4ZnCl  +  H; 

according  to  this  equation,  1  At.  H  should  be  set  free  a?  gas;  whether 
any  evolution  of  gas  takes  place  or  not,  Bunseu  does  not  state]. 


Fluoride  of  CacodyL 

BuNSEN.    Ann,  Pharm,  37,  38. 

By  distilling  the  compound  of  alkarsin  and  mercuric  chloride  with 
concentrated  hydrofluoric  acid,  a  colourless  liquid  is  obtained,  having  an 
intolerably  pungent  and  offensive  odour.  This  liquid  .is  probably  = 
C^AsH'F;  but,  as  it  attacks  glass,  it  could,  perhaps,  only  be  obtained 
pure  by  preparing  it  in  platinum  vessels.  It  is  insoluble  in  water^  but 
appears  to  be  decomposed  thereby. 


Basic  Perfluoride  of  Cacodyl. 

BuNSEN.    Jfan.  Pharm,  46,  45. 

Concentrated  hydrofluoric  acid  dissolves  cacodylic  acid  abundantly 
and  with  great  evolution  of  heat.  The  solution  evaporated  in  the  water- 
bath,  whereby  the  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  driven  off,  leaves  a 
liquid  which  solidifies  in  prisms  on  cooling.  These  crystals  are  pressed 
between  piper,  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  lime,  and  kept  in 
platinum  vessels. 

Long,  transparent,  colourless  prisms,  or  by  quick  crystallization, 
flexible  needles.     Inodorous. 

Cole,  according  to  Bunsen.  Calc.  according  to  6m.  Hansen. 

12  C 720    ....     1506  8C 480    ....     15-06    15-33 

3  As    2250    ....     47  05  2  As    1500     ....     4705 

21  H 210     ....       4-39  14  H 140     ....      439     4-42 

6P 112-2     ....     23-46  4F 74-8     ....     23*46     23-38 

6  O 48*0     ....     10-04  4  0 32-0     ....     10  04 

478-2    ....  10000  318-8    ....  10000 

According  to  Bonsen,  =s  2C^AsH*f',  C^AsHW  +  3H0;  accordion  to  Om. 
m  C»AsH7nc*A«H70<.  * 
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The  compound  fuses  when  heated,  giving  off  hydrofluoric  acid,  and 
afterwards  products  having  the  odour  of  alkarsin,  and  finally  bums  away 
with  a  dull  grey  arsenical  flame,  leaving  a  very  combustible  charcoau 
It  attacks  glass,  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
forming  a  liquid  which  strongly  reddens  litmus  (Bunsen). 


Conjugated  Compound. 

Cyanide  of  Cacodyl.    c«NA8H«=rC*ArH»,(?NH. 

BuMSEN.    Ann.  Pharm.  27,  23. 

Preparation,  —  Tbe  danger  of  poiBOning  in  this  proeess  is  so  great,  that  it  mvsi 
be  performed  in  the  open  air ;  and  daring  the  more  dangerous  maoipolationt,  the  air 
should  be  inhaled  through  a  long  glass  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  is  far  removed  from 

the  rising  vapour  of  cyanide  of  cacodyl J.  Alkarsin  js  distilled  with  CODCen- 

trat**d  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  cjranide  of  cacodyl  freed  from  admixed 
alkarsin  by  crystallization.  The  purification  b  imperfect,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  ready  oxidability  of  the  alkarsin  and  the  fearfully  poisonous  nature  of  the  cyanide  of 
cacodyl,  very  dangerous.  —  2.  Better:  alkarsin  is  added  to  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  cyanide — whereupon  mercury  is  precipitated, 
and  part  of  the  alkarsin  passes  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation — and  the 
mixture  distilled.  Water  then  passes  over  without  a  trace  of  alkarsin  or 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  below  it  an  oily  mixture  of  cyanide  of  cacodyl  and 
oxidized  alkarsin,  from  which,  on  cooling,  the  cyanide  of  cacodyl  crystal- 
lizes in  large  prisms.  The  water  and  the  liquid  portion  of  the  oil  are  then 
allowed  to  run  off;  the  crystals  pressed  between  paper,  fused,  and  freed 
from  water  by  distilling  them  to  one-half  in  the  apparatus  (p.  821)  filed 
wirh  dry  carbonic  acid.  As  the  quickly  crystikllizing  distillate  thus 
obtained  still  contains  traces  of  impurities,  the  tube  is  broken  close  to  the 
bulb  which  serves  as  a  receiver;  the  contents  transferred  to  the  shorter 
arm  of  a  tube  bent  at  right  angles  and  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas;  the 
open  end  quickly  sealed ;  the  shorter  arm  heated  in  water  to  50°— 60^; 
the  fused  mass  left  to  solidify  till  two-thirds  of  it  have  crystallized;  the 
last  third,  which  still  remains  liquid,  drained  off  into  the  longer  arm;  and 
this  melting  and  partial  solidification  of  the  two-thirds,  repeated  till  the 
portion  which  runs  off  no  longer  exhibits  a  yellowish  colour.  The  product 
which  then  remains  in  the  shorter  ann  is  perfectly  pure  cyanide  of 
cacodyl. 

Propertiee.  Crystallizes  on  cooling  after  fusion  in  large  prisms  having 
an  adamantine  lustre;  still  more  beautifully  when  sublimed  at  ordinary 
temperatures  in  a  glass  tube  whose  upper  part  is  cooled  by  sprinkling 
with  water;  it  then  forms  slightly  oblique  prisms  having  their  two  acute 
lateral  edges  sliffhtly  truncated,  and  their  ends  bevelled  with  two  faces. 
Cyanide  of  cacodyl  melts  at  SS\  forming  a  colourless,  ethereal,  strongly 
refracting  liquid,  which  crystallizes  again  at  32 -5^  Boils  near  1*40°,  and 
yields  a  vapour  whose  density  is  4*63.  It  is  intensely  poisonous,  more 
so  indeed  than  any  other  cacodyl-compound.  A  few  grains  of  it  diffused 
through  the  air  of  a  room,  are  suflicient  to  excite  giddiness,  delirium,  loss 
of  conscionsness,  fainting  fits,  and  numbness  of  the  feet:  these  attacks 
however  are  of  short  duration,  and  produce  no  permanent  injury,  pro* 
vided  the  person  affected  make  his  escape  in  time. 
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6  C 

N    

A«  

6H    

....    36    . 
....     14    . 
....    75    . 
....      6    . 

Boaieii. 

...     27-48 28-01 

...     10-69     1105 

...     57*25    56-43 

...      4-58    4^61 

V(4.        Itaaity. 
C-vaponr.. —    6    «„    2*4960 

N-gaa 1     ....    0*9706 

As-vaponr  ....    i    ....    5*1998 
H-gaa 6    ....    0*4)58 

C«NAaH«  .... 

....  131     .. 

...  100  00    .. 

100-10 

2     ....     9  0822 
1     ....     4*5411 

Deeompoiitions.  1 .  Cyanide  of  caoodjl  when  set  on  fire  barns  with 
a  red  blue  flame,  emitting  a  thick  fume  of  arsenious  ncid.  —  2.  It  reduces 
the  mercury  from  mercurous  (but  not  from  mercuric)  nitrate.  —  3.  With 
corrosive  sublimate,  it  immediately  foims  a  copious  precipitate  of  the 
compound  of  alkarsin  and  mercuric  chloride.  —  4.  From  nitrate  of  silver 
it  throws  down  cyanide  of  silver.  Its  solution  mixed  with  ferrous  salts 
forms  with  potash)  a  precipitate,  which,  when  dissolved  in  the  stronger 
acids  (but  not  in  acetic  acid),  leaves  prussian  blue. 

(hmhinations.  Cyanide  of  cacodyl  dissolves  sparingly  in  Water ^  very 
readily  in  Alcohol  and  Ether, 


Arsidogen-nudeus.    C*Ar*0, 

Erytharsin.    c*AsHH)»=C*Ai»Q,0«. 

BuNSBN.    Ann,  Fharm.  42,  41. 

FoTTnation.  1.  By  passing  the  vapour  of  alkarsin  or  oaoodyl  through 
a  heated  tube.    In  the  case  of  alkarsin: 

3C*Af  H«0  =  C*As«H«0»  +  C*H^  +  2C»H*. 

[in  the  case  of  cacodyl,  the  required  oxygen  is  perhaps  supplied  by  the 
air  of  the  tube].  —  2.  By  the  imperfect  combustion  of  alkarsin  or  cacodyl, 
in  which  case  however  the  product  is  always  contaminated  with  an 
irremovable  impurity,  as  well  as  with  metallic  arsenic.  —  3.  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  chloride  of  cacodyl. —  4,  Cadet's  liquid  (p.  315)  once  distilled 
under  a  layer  of  water  has  also  been  observed  to  deposit  erythrarsin. 

Preparation,  When  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  upon  alkarsin, 
the  chloride  of  cacodyl  which  forms,  deposits  erythrarsin  in  brick-red 
flakes,  which,  after  the  chloride  of  cacodyl  has  been  distilled  ofi*,  remain 
in  the  retort  united  in  denser  masses,  and  must  be  purified  by  boiling  six 
or  eight  times  with  absolute  alcohol  (which  may  be  done  without  exclud- 
ing the  air)  till  the  alcohol  no  longer  extracts  chlorine,  and  then  dried  in 
the  air.     By  this  process,  100  pts.  alkarsin  yield  ^  pt.  erythrarsin. 

FropertUs,  Dark  red,  with  steel  blue  iridescenee^  and  yielding  a 
brick-red  powder. 


4  C  

, 24    .. 

..      8-CO    ... 

..    80-65    ... 

.,      2-15    ... 

8*60    ... 

Bunflen. 
^•58 

3  As 

6  H  

225    .. 

6    .. 

81-56 

2*08 

3  O  

24 

7-78 

CUs»H»0' 279    ....  lOOOO    10000 
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DecompoiUions, — 1.  Erythrarsm  heated  in  the  air  burns  with  a  dall 
erey  arsenical  flame  and  without  residue.  —  2.  Exposed  to  the  air  in  the 
form  of  powder,  it  slowly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  in  a  few  weeks  becomes 
'  coyered  with  a  white  powder  probably  consisting  of  arsenious  acid.  — 
3.  It  is  set  on  fire  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  dissolves  readily  and  with- 
out decomposition  in  the  strong  non-fumiug  acid. 

Erythiarsin  is  insoluble  in  water,  potash-ley  (which  does  not  decom- 
pose it),  idcohol,  and  ether  (Bunsen). 


Appendix  to  CacodyL 

%  Arsentrimethyl  {OWfks  and  ArBenmethylium  (G'H»)'As. 

A.  Cahours  &  A.  RiCHB.     Compt.  rend.  39,  541. 

When  iodide  of  roetbyl  is  dropped  by  small  portions  at  a  time  into  a 
small  Hask  filled  with  carbonic  acid  and  containinfi;  pulverized  arsenide  of 
sodium,  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  is  developed;  and  if  the  additions  of 
iodide  of  methyl  be  repeated  till  no  further  rise  of  temperature  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  mixture  be  then  distilled  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  four 
products  are  obtained,  viz.  unaltered  iodide  of  methyl,  a  white  crystalline 
body,  and  a  heavy  liquid  composed  of  two  distinct  compounds,  one  of 
which  boils  at  120^  the  other  between  165^  and  170^.  The  former  is 
AnerUrimdhyl;  the  latter,  Arsenbimetkyl  or  Cacodyl.  The  quantity  of 
these  liquids  obtained  is  but  small,  even  when  the  matter  operated  upon 
amounts  to  100  grammes. 

Iodide  of  Arsennuthylium,  —  This  is  the  crystallized  body  just  men- 
tioned, which  is  in  fact  the  chief  product  of  the  reaction.  It  may  also  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  upon  cacodyl.  On  mixing 
these  two  liquids  in  a  tube,  a  violent  action  takes  places,  and  a  yellowish 
white  mass  of  crystals  of  iodide  of  arseuraethylium  is  obtained,  impreg- 
nated with  an  oily  matter  of  the  same  colour,  consisting  of  iodide  of 
cacodyl: 

2CTPI  +  2Cni«A8  -  (C2H»/As,I  +  C<H«A»J. 

The  crystals  freed  from  the  oil  by  draining  and  pressure  between  bibulous 
paper,  and  then  dissolved  in  iodide  of  methyl  mixed  with  alcohol,  separate 
from  the  solution  in  the  form  of  beautiful  colourless  tables  having  a  high 
lustre. 

Cahonrs  &  Riche. 
a.  b, 

8  C 48    ....     18«39    18-53    ....     1817 

12  H 12     ....      4-60     4-59     ....      4-64 

As 75     ....     28-74 

I  126    ....     48-27 

(C?H»)*A»I    261     ....  10000 

a  wftB  obtained  by  the  i^ion  of  iodide  of  metbyl  on  srseiiide  of  todiwn;  h  by  that 
of  iodide  of  methyl  on  cacodyl. 

Iodide  of  arsenmethylinm -boiled  with  recently  precipitated  oxide  of 
silver,  yields  a  strongly  alkaline  liquid  which,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo, 
yields  very  deliquescent  crystalline  lamin»  consisting  of  the  hydraJted 


t 
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*  oxide  of  anenmethylium;  and  its  solution  mixed  with  sulpLate  or  nitrate 

I  of    silver,    yields    iodide    of   silver    and   sulphate   of  arsenmethyliuuiy 

(C*H')*AsO,SO»,  or  tlie  nitrate,  fC-H»)*AsO,NO*.  TLese  salts  are  very 
soluble,  highly  deliquescent,  ana  separate  from  their  solutions  by  evapo- 
ration in  vacuo,  in  the  form  of  beautiful  crystals. 

;  Iodide  of  Arsenmeihylium  with  Teriodide  of  A  rsenic.     (C*H*yAsI,  Asl*. 

—  When  iodide  of  methyl  is  heated  to  200""  in  contact  witli  metallic 
I  arsenic,  the  latter  disappears,  and  a  large  quantity  of  orange-red  tabular 

;  crystals  are  obtained,  moistened  with  a  brownish  liquid. 

'  Dried  between  paper,  Cahours  &  Rtche. 

8  C  48     ....       6/6     6-65 

12  H  12     ....       1-69    1  98 

2  As 150     ....     21-lH 

4  I    600    ....     70-42 

S  (Cma/AsIjAsP. 710    •...  100-00 

The  crystals  are  decomposed  by  distillation,  yielding  an  oil  which  has 
a  penetrating  odour  and  excites  tears.  This  oil  is  a  mixture  of  several 
substances,  the  least  volatile  of  which  boils  at  170^  has  the  composition 
of  iodide  of  cacodyl,  and  yields  cacodyl  when  distilled  with  amalgam  of 
zinc;  the  more  volatile  portion,  the  analyses  of  which  were  not  sufficiently 
concordant  to  fix  its  composition  satisfactorily,  deposited  long,  white>  very 
beautiful  needles,  isomeric  with  iodide  of  cacodyl. 

Bromide  of  Arsenmethyliuni, — Bromide  of  methyl  acts  energetically  on 
cacodyl,  yielding  bromide  of  arson  methyl  ium  in  beautiful,  very  delique- 
scent crystals,  and  liquid  bromide  of  cacodyl  (Cahonrs  k  Riche). 


f  Arsenmethylethylium,    (CH»)»(C*H*)»Aa. 
CAnotms  &  Riche.     Compt  Bend.  39,  544. 

This  radical,  like  the  preceding,  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  free 
state,  but  the  sulphide,  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride,  are  formed,  together 
with  the  corresponding  componnds  of  cacodyl,  by  the  action  of  sulphide^ 
iodide,  &c.  of  ethyl  on  cacodyl:  e,  g. 

2C<H»I  +  2C*H8A8  -  (C»H«)«(C<H5)»As,I  +  C^H^AsI. 

The  ITydraied  Oxide  is  formed  by  treating  a  solution  of  the  iodide 
with  oxide  of  silver;  a  strongly  alkaline  liquid  is  then  obtained,  which, 
when  evaporated,  depc^its  the  oxide  in  very  deliquescent  crystalliuo 
scales. 

tSulphi^e.  —  Sulphide  of  ethyl  acts  very  slowly  on  cacodyl,  and  only 
when  heated,  forming  crystalline  sulphide  of  arsenmethylethylium  and  a 
yellowish  oil,  consisting  of  sulphide  of  cacodyl. 

The  Sulphate  and  Nitrate  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  very  delianescent 
crystals,  by  treating  the  solution  of  the  iodide  with  sulphate  or  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Iodide.  (C»H»)»(C«H»)«ABl.-^When  iodide  of  ethyl  is  mixed  with 
cacodyl,  no  apparent  change  takes  place  at  first;  but  the  mixture  when 
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when  left  to  itdelf,  gradually  deposits  nagnificeiit  crystals  of  iodide  of 
arsenmethylethyliuin,  aud  likewise  yields  an  oil  consisting  of  iodide  of 
cacodyl. 

Bromide.  —  Bromide  of  etbyl  acts  upon  cacodyl  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  somewhat  more  slowly. 

Chloride,  —  Hydrochloric  ether  mixes  readily  with  cacodyl.  The 
mixture  enclosed  in  a  sealed  tube,  does  not  exhibit  any  reaction  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  even  after  several  days;  but  on  heating  the  tube  to 
180^  or  200^,  an  oil  soon  separates  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
continually  increasing  in  quantity,  and  containing  a  number  of  long 
colourless  needles.  If  it  be  then  distilled,  and  only  the  first  portion 
collected,  the  remaining  portion  yields,  on  cooling,  a  large  quantity  of 
these  crystals,  which  are  very  deliquescent,  and  consist  of  chloride  of 
arsenmethylethylium.     The  oil  consists  of  chloride  of  cacodyl. 

Mercury  compound.  —  Corrosive  sublimate  forms  with  chloride  of 
arsenmethylethylium,  a  compound  which  crystallizes  in  small  white 
needles  having  the  lustre  of  satin. 

Gold  compound. — Tercliloride  of  gold  forms  with  chloride  of  arsen- 
methylethylium, a  compound  which  crystallizes  in  small  golden-yellow 
needles. 

Platinum  compound,  —  A  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  poured 
into  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  arsenmethylethylium,  forms  a 
yellow  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  a  boiling  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
water  and  alcohol,  and  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  beautiful  orange-red 
needles. 


Appendix  to  thb  Ethtlene-seribs. 
f  Perrocyanide  of  Ethyl.    (C*H*)»PeCy»=C«N»FeAe«. 

H.  L.  Bupp.    Ann.  Pkarm,  91,  253. 

When  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
hydroferrocyanic  acid,  as  long  as  absorption  takes  place,  the  liquid  being 
immersed  in  a  frigorific  mixture  to  prevent  too  great  rise  of  temperature, 
a  solution  is  obtained,  which  on  cooling,  deposits  a  large  quantity  of 
colourless  crystals  of  a  compound  of  ferrocyanide  and  chloride  of  ethyl; 
and  on  dissolving  these  crystals  in  a  small  (quantity  of  alcohol,  and  adding 
ether,  ferrocyanide  of  ethyl  is  precipitated  m  white  pearly  scales,  which, 
ifter  being  pressed  between  paper  and  then  dried  very  carefully  over 
lime,  contain  6  At.  water.  When  left  for  a  considerable  time  over  lime, 
they  part  with  all  their  water,  and  are  converted  into  the  anhydrous 
compound. 

Anhydrous,  Baff. 

14  C  84    ....     51-22 

10  H 10    ....       6-10 

3N  42     ....     25-61 

Fe 28     ....     17-07     18-22 

(C*H»)2FeCy» 164    ....  10000 

TOL.  IX.  2  Ay 
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Cfrpitailbfed.  Bolt 

14  C  84  ....  88*53  ,  40-71 

16  H 16  ....  7-34  6-33 

3  N 42  ....  19-27 

f  0. ............ M.  ..*.*«.«  »8  «..  12*94  •«••.«•«  13*12 

6  0  48  ....  22-02 

(C<H»)»FeCy»  +  6Aq  218  ....  100*00 

The  differenoes  between  the  analytical  and  calculated  reaiilts  ariae  from  the  great 
proneneaa  of  the  compound  to  decomposition. 

'  Chloroferrocifatiide  of  Ethyl.  —  This  is  the  compound  first  obtained  hj 
passing  hydrochloric  acid  ffas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydroferrocjanic 
acid.  The  crystals  mnst  be  dried  between  paper,  and  then  placed  over 
lime  to  free  them  from  adhering  water  and  hydrochloric  acid.  —  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  they  quickly  decompose  and  turn  blue,  from  forma- 
lion  of  protooyanide  of  iron.  They  likewise  decompose  when  placed  orer 
lime;  great  care  must  therefore  be  taken  to  remove  them  from  the  lime 
exactly  at  the  time  when  they  become  perfectly  dry.  When  left  for  a 
longer  time,  they  give  up  all  their  water  of  crystallization,  amounting  to 
6Aq. 


Anhydroui. 

18  C 108-0 

15  H 150 

3  N .,,      420 

....    47-28 
....      6-57 
....     18-39 
....     12*26 
....     15-50 

Buff. 

Fe ^      280 

12-t6 

CI 35-4 

(Cni«)«PeCy«  +  C^H'Cl    228*4 

Cfy%taUized. 

18  C ^,.. _    1080 

21  H 21*0 

....  100-00 

..    38-25 
....       7-42 
....     14*88 
....       9-91 
....     12-54 
....     17*00 

Baff. 
...*....     37-30 
7*26 

3  N 42-0 

F^ 280 

CI 35*4 

6  O 480 

9*69 

12-65 

(CW)2FeCy3  +  C*H»Cl  +  6Aq    282*4     ....  100*00 

This  eompound  mixed  with  ammonia  yields  Bunsen's  ohloroferti>- 
cyanide  of  ammonium,  (NH*)»feCy»  H-  NH*C1.  (VII,  451)  Buff. 

Ferrideyanide  f^  Ethyl  f  Hydrochloric  acid  gaa  passed  into  a  mixture  of  aTookol 
and  ferrideyanide  of  potassium,  is  absorbed  with  great  erolution  of  heat;  and  if  the 
mixture  be  well  cooled  during  the  passage  of  the  gas,  the  filtered  solution  yields,  when 
quite  cold,  a  large  quantity  of  a  crystalline,  Tery  unstable  compound  containing  dilorine 

fand    probably  consisting  of  ferrideyanide  of  ethyl  united  with  chloride  of  ethyl] 
Buff). 


THIACSnC  ACID.  3d5 


f  Thiacetic  Acid.   C«H*,SW=:^5*^'js«. 

Kekul^.    ProceedingB  of  ike  Royal  Society^  7,  38;  Ann*  Pharm.  90, 
311. 

Sulphvretted  Acetic  Acid,  ThiaeeUdure. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  tersalpbide  or  peutaaulphide  of  phosphorus* 
on  glacial  acetic  acid: 

3C<H<0<  +  2PS»  =  3C*H<S*0*  +  2P0», 
and 

5C*H^0*  +  2PS*  =  SC^H^SW  +  2P0». 

Also  in  small  quantity,  and  by  secondary  action,  on  distillating  acetate 
of  soda  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus. 

•  d^lourless  liquid  soluble  in  water.  Boils  at  about  93^  Has  '% 
peculiar  odour^  like  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  acetic  acid 
together. 

Kekal^ 

4C ^ 24    ...    81-58 

4H 4     ....      5-26 

2  8 32     ....    42-11     41*3 

2  0...; 16    .„.    2105 

-  -         ^'^^y 76    ....10000        . 

Kekul^,  adopting  Gerhardt's  atomic  weights  (VII,  17).  writes  the  formula  of  the 

Thiacetic  acid  is  decomposed  iritb  explosion  by  strong  nitric  acid.^ 
Pentachloride  of  phosphorus  acts  powerfully  on  it,  forming  chlorosul- 
phide  of  phosphorus,  chloride  of  othyl  (C^H'CP,  CI),  and  hydrochloric 
acid: 

^H^}^  +  PCU  -  PffCP  +  C*H»0«,a  +  HCl. 

The  acid  dissolves  potassium,  and  likewise  zinc  when  heated,  with 
eyolntion  of  hydrogen. 

Lead-iolU. — Thiacetic  acid  forms  with  lead  a  salt  which  is  but 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  so  that  the  acid  precipitates  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead.  The  salt  may  be  recrystallized  from  hot  water  or  alcohol, 
and  then  forms  needles  haying  a  silky  lustre,  and  when  recently  pre* 
pared,  perfectly  colourless.  It  decomposes  quickly,  both  in  the  dry  st«te 
and  in  solution,  forming  sulphide  of  lead.  Strong  nitric  acid  oxidizes 
it  rapidly,  forming  sulphate  of  lead  and  »  liquid  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 

*  The  sulphides  of  phosphorus  are  easily  obtained  by  fusing  sulphur  with  amorphous 
phosphorus  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.  A  violent  action  takes  place,  but  no 
explosion  (Keknl6). 

2  A  2 
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Keknl^. 

4C 24     ....    13-41 

3  H 3    ....      1*67 

Pb   104     ....     58-10    58-8 

2S 32     ....     17-88 

2  0, , 10     ....       8-94 

^Pb^}^    ^'®      "  ^^^'^ 

Anhydrowt  T/nacetie  Aeidy  SitlpJUde  of  Othyl,  ThiaceiaU  of  Othyl. 
C*H'SO*  =  C*H*0'r  "■  ^^'"®^  ^y  ^^^  action  of  pentasulphide  of  phos- 
phorus on  anhydrous  acetic  acid: 

5CmK)»  +  PS'  =  P0»  +  5C^H»S0»j 


or: 


»SIh^}0'  +  ^PS*  »  2P0*  +  i^^]P. 


The  suhsiances  scnroelj  act  upon  each  other  in  the  cold;  hat  on  applying 
a  ffentle  heat;  a  brisk  reaction  takes  place;  and  on  distilling  the  pi^nct^ 
anhydrous  thiacetic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  about  121°,  and  having  an  odour  like  that  of  the  hydrated 
acid.  It  sinks  in  water  without  decomposing,  then  gradually  dissolres, 
and  is  resolved  into  thiacetic  and  acetic  acid: 

The  same  compound  might  perhaps  be  obtaioed  by  treating  thiacetate  of  lead  with 
chloride  of  othyl;  at  all  events,  chloride  of  othyl  acts  upon  this  salt,  forming  chloride  of 
lead  (Kekul^). 

TAtacetaU  ofEAyl,  or  Thiacetic  Ether  ^Ijj^'js*.— Produced  by  the 
yery  violent  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  acetic  ether: 

6^^}0»  +  2PS»  -  2P0»  +  5^j^}s«. 

Lighter  than  water,  and  insoluble  in  that  liquid.  —  Smells  like  acetic 
ether,  but  with  a  very  strong  taint  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Boils  at 
80O  C.  rKekul6). 

In  all  these  instances,  the  action  of  tersulphide  and  pentasulphide  of 
phosphorus  produces  sulphuretted  organic  compounds  by  substituting 
sulphur  for  oxygen.  The  same  compounds  may  also  be  formed  by 
replacing  the  hydrogen  in  one  or  two  atoms  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
(HS),  or  the  metal  in  one  or  two  atoms  of  sulphide  of  potassium  (KS), 
or  in  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  (KHS)  [or  one  or  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  or  metal  in  H^S,  K^S,  &c.]  by  or^;anic  radicals.  Mercaptan  and  the 
sulphides  of  the  alcohol-radicals  have  m  fact  long  been  obtained  in  this 
way  (vid.  VIII,  340)  (Kekule). 
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f  Methyluramine.   C*^m\ 

DBasAiQNES.     C<mf>t.  rend.  3S,  839. 

Formation  aiid  Preparation.  By  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of 
creatine  or  creatinine  with  mercuric  oxide:  Carbonic  acid  is  then  evolved 
without  a  trace  of  ammonia;  the  oxide  of  mercury  is  partly  reduced;  and 
oxalate  of  methyl-uramine  is  obtained  in  crystals: 

2(?N»H»0<  +  lOO  -  20N»H7,C<H«0»  +  4CO«  +  2H0. 

V ^ /  V , / 

Creatine.  Oxalate  of  Methyl* 

uramine. 

2C8N»H709  +  lOO  +  2H0  -  2CHN»H',C*HK)«  +  4C0«. 

Creatinine. 

If  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  mercury  be  too  small,  the  crystals  of  oxakte 
of  methyluramine  are  mixed  with  crystals  of  creatine;  but  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  mercuric  oxide  is  used,  the  oxalate  of  methyluramine 
is  obtained  in  large  quantity  and  quite  free  from  creatine.  To  separate  it 
completely,  the  solution  must  be  repeatedly  treated  with  alcohol  and 
evaporated. 

Methyluramine  is  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  heating  the  oxalate 
i^iih  a  slight  excess  of  pure  milk  of  lime,  and  evaporating  the.  filtrate  in 
vacuo. 

Properties.  White  solid  body  having  a  crystalline  surface,  due  per« 
haps  to  absorption  of  carbonic  acid.  Very  deliquescent.  Its  taste  is 
caustic  and  ammoniacal.  Heated  on  phitinum-foil,  it  volatilizes  com- 
pletely, exhaling  a  strong  odour  of  burnt  creatine: 


4  C  

Caletdaiion. 
24 

32-88 

7  H 

7 

9-59 

3  N 

42 

57-53 

c*iim7  

73        ... 

10000 

Contains  the  elements  of  urea  and  of  methyUmine,  minw  2  At.  water  (Desiaignes): 
C^N^H'  +  2H0  =  CN'H^O*  +  C«H»N. 

May  also  be  regarded  as  formed  from  2  At.  ammonia,  by  the  replacement  of  2  M*  H 
by  1  At.  cyanogen  and  1  At.  methyl  respectively : 

rc«N 

I  H* 

This  new  of  its  constitution  connects  it  with  the  cyanic  amides  (p.  293)  (Gerhardt, 
TYttiii  de  CMmie  orfomque,  3,  941). 

Methyluramine  heated  with  baryta-water  is  decomposed,  giving  off 
ammonia  together  with  an  odour  of  searwater.  It  eliminates  ammonia  from 
ammoniacal  salts  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Forms  with  tho  chloride  of 
barium  and  calcium,  copious  precipitates,  which  are  soluble  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  in  dilute  acetic  acid.  With  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  sesqnichloride  of  iron,  it  forms  precipitates  which  redissolve  in  an 
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excess  of  the  precipitant.  It  precipitates  the  salts  of  lead,  copper,  and 
niercurj;  forms  a  whitish  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver;  aud 
dissolves  oxide  and  chloride  of  silver. 

Combinations,  Methylaramine  comhines  with  acids,  forming  crystal* 
line  salts,  which  have  a  slight  alkaline  reaction.  The  sulphate,  hyd^'6' 
chlorate^  and  nitrate,  may  be  easily  obtained  by  decomposing  the  oxalate 
with  the  corresponding  lime-salts. 

Chlo)'oplatinate  of  Methj/luramine.  —  A  concentrated  solution  pf 
hydrochlorate  of  methylaramine  mixed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
bichloride  of  platinum,  ^elds  this  salt  in  the  form  of  splendid  orange- 
coloured  rhomboids,  which,  when  redissolved  and  recrys^ized  by  cool- 
ing, often  take  the  form  of  flat  prisms,  arranged  in  parallel  groups.  The 
salt  when  calcined  emits  an  odour  of  trimethylamine. 


4C    

8H  

Dried  in  tfocuo, 

M 24-0    .. 

„ g'O    .. 

..      8-60    . 
..      2-87     . 
..     15-05     . 
..    8803    . 
..    85-45    . 

DeMignes. 

8-77 

3*03 

SN   ,.... 

42-0    M 

14-85 

3  CI  ..... 

106*2    .. 

38-71 

Pt 

990    .. 

35-19 

C*N»H',HCl,PtCl«  ....    279-2    „..  100-00    100-55 

Oxalate,  Preparation,  p.  357.  Flattened  prisms  arranged  in  parallel 
groups.  Very  soluble  in  water,  has  a  di«igreeable  taste,  and  blues  re4- 
dened  litmus  slightly.  Heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  exhales  the  ff^t 
odour  as  creatine. 

Dried  (rtlOQ^.  Dcssaignes. 

a,  b. 

12  C 72  ....  30-50 30-90  ....  30-98 

16  H 16    ....      6-77    6-93    ....      7-27 

6N .,. 84    ....    35-59    35-05    ....    35-43 

8  0 fi4     ....    27-14     27.12     ....     26-32 

2C*N»H7,C*H»08 236    ....  100*00    100-00    ....  100-00 

OrystaUised.  De«ign«.  ^ 

2C<N»H7    146  _  53-68 

C<H«0> 90  ....  3309 

4  HO 36  ....  13-23    13-25    ....     18-34 

2C<N»H7,C<H«08  +  4Aq....     272     ....  lOO'OO  ' 

a  was  prepared  from  creatine ;  b  from  creatinine  (Dessaignes). 


f  Tribasic  Phosphite  of  Ethyl.   3C*H»0,P0«. 

K.  Railton.    Chem.  Soc.  Qii.  J.  7,  216;  abstr.  Proe.  Bay.  Soe.  7,  101. 

Formation,    By  the  action  of  alcohol  or  ethylate  of  soda  on  ter- 
chloride  of  phosphorus: 

3(H0,C*H»0)  +  PCP  «  3HCI  +  3C*H»0,P0» (1) 

mid; 

3j:NaO,CWO)  +  PC1»  -  3NiiCl  +  3C<p»0,F0». (2).  '    ^ 
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PftpartUum,  1.  With  aloohol.  —  Absolaie  alcohol  is  introduced 
into  a  retort  which  is  connected  with  an  apparatus  for  upward  distilla- 
tion, and  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture;  and  an  equal  weight  of 
terchloride  of  phosphorus  added  drop  by  drop.  [According  to  the  above 
eqaation,  3  At.  alcohol  are  required  to  1  At.  PCI';  now  3  At.  alcohol » 3  .  46  »  138  ; 
and  1  At  PCI*  »  32  -f  3  .  35*4  »  138*2].  The  whole  is  then  gently  heated 
for  a  while,  the  yapour  being  allowed  to  run  back  into  the  retort.  It  is 
now  distilled,  and  the  portion  which  passes  oyer  between  140"^  and  196% 
collected  and  redistilled,  that  portion  being  preseryod  which  boils  between 
188°  and  191°.  The  quantity  of  phosphite  of  ethyl  obtained  by  this  proceit  was 
not  large,  and  there  was  left  in  the  retort  a  quantity  of  phosphorous  acid  and  other 
products,  which  on  further  heating,  evolved  inflammable  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  — 
2.  By  using  ethylate  of  soda,  a  much  larger  product  is  obtained.  The 
ethyfate  of  soda  is  prepared  by  acting  upon  perfectly  absolute  alcohol 
with  sodium  in  a  retort,  and  evaporating  to  dryness  at  about  120°;  the 
capacity  of  the  retort  should  be  about  three  times  that  of  the  ethylate  of 
soda  produced.  The  retort  is  then  connected  with  an  apparatus  for 
upward  distillation^  and  a  funnel  which  admits  of  being  closely  corked, 
adapted  to  the  tubulure.  (See  the  Memoir  for  a  figure  of  the  apparatus).  For 
every  69  pts.  (3  At.)  of  sodium  used,  188  pts.  (1  At.)  of  terchloride  of 
phosphorus  is  weighed  out,  mixed  with  five  times  its  bulk  of  pure  ether 
(to  moderate  the  action,  which  would  otherwise  be  so  violent  as  to  set 
fire  to  the  ethylate  of  soda),  and  the  mixture  introduced  into  the  retort 
by  the  funnel,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  the  retort  during  the  whole  of  the 
process  being  heated  up  to  the  boiling  point  of  ether  by  a  water-bath. 
After  all  the  terchloride  of  phosphorus  has  been  added,  the  heat  is  con-^ 
tinned  till  the  evolved  vapour  no  longer  reddens  blue  litmus-paper.  The 
ether  is  then  distilled  off  by  a  water- bath;  the  retort  transferred  to  an 
oil-bath;  and  the  oil  gradually  heated  to  200%  at  which  point  it  must 
be  steadily  maintained  till  the  distillation  is  terminated..  When  the 
operation  is  carefully  conducted,  the  quantity  of  phosphite  of  ethyl 
obtained  is  nearly  equd  to  that  which  is  required  by  ec^uation  (2)  --  The 
crude  product  is  rectified  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  as  it  oxidizes  if  dis- 
tilled in  air,  and  the  portion  which  comes  over  at  188^,  is  collected  and 
redistilled.  -—  Towards  the  end  of  each  redistillation,  when  only  a  yery  minute 
quantity  of  the  substance  is  left  in  the  retort^  a  frothing  occurs ;  the  thermometer  &lls ; 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  giyen  off  i  and  if  the  retort  be  openad  at  this  time,  the  gas 
inflames  spontaneously,  with  a  violent  ezpbsion. 

FropeHUs.  Neutral,  somewhat  oily  liquid,  having  a  peculiarly  offen- 
sive odour.  Sp.  gr.  1075  at  60''  F.  Boils  at  191°  in  air,  and  at  ISS""  in 
hydrogen.  Vapour-density,  in  one  experiment,  =  5 '800;  in  another, 
=  5'877.  [These  yapour-densities  were  taken  in  a  globe  filled ''with  hydrogen,  to 
prevent  the  yapour  from  oxidixing  at  the  high  temperature  to  which  it  is  necessarily 
exposed.  (See  Chem,  Soe.  Qm.  /.  6,  205)].  —  Bums  with  a  bluish  flame. 
Soluble  in  water,  aloohol,  and  ether. 


12  C  

15  H 

72    .... 
15     .... 
$6    .... 
24     ... 

43-n 

8-98 

33-54 

14-37 

Railton  (mean). 
....     42-90 
....      8-90 
....    33-24 
....     14-96 

C-vapour  

H-gas    

VoL 

12 

15 

i 
3 

Density. 
....  4-9920 
....    1-0395 

P0»  

3  O 

P-vapour  

0*ffas    

....  2-1769 
....    3-3276 

3C<H»0,P0» 

167    ... 

10000 

....  100-00 

Ether-yapoiir 

2 

1 

...  11-5360 
....    6-7680r 
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Phosphite  op  Ethyl  and  Barium.  —  a.  BaO,2C*H'0,PO*.  — r- 
Formed  bj  the  action  of  1  At.  hydrate  of  baryta  on  I  At.  tribasic 
phosphate  of  eth jl : 

3C<H*0,P0»  +  BaO,HO  =  BaO,2C<H«0,PO»  +  C<H«0». 

167  pts.  (I  At.)  of  the  phosnhite  of  ethjl  are  added  to  85*6  pts.  (1  At) 
hydrate  of  baryta  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  whole  gently  heated 
for  a  few  minutes.  Alcohol  is  given  off;  the  liquid  becomes  neutral; 
and  if  carefully  evaporated  in  a  water-bath,  deposits  the  salt  as  a  con- 
fused crystalline  mass.  —  Very  deliquescent,  extremely  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  also  in  dilute  alcohol,  but  very  sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol. 
Bears  a  heat  of  108^  without  decomposing. 


Dried  at  108«. 
8  C 48-00 

....    23-22    ., 
....       4-84     .. 
....      7-74     .. 
....     37-09    ., 
....     2711     . 

lUaton. 
22-65     ....     22-74 

10  H    10-00 

4-95     ....      5-11 

2  O    16-00 

7-98    ....      8-00 

BaO    76-64 

P0» 5600 

37-32    ....    37-09 

27-10     ....    2706 

Ba0.2C*H»0.P0»     20664 

....  100-00    .. 

_   —  * . 

100-00    ....  100-00 

The  salt  with  which  the  analyses  were  made  was  reorystallizecl,  dried  between 
blotting  paper,  then  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  till  it  ceased  to  lose  weight,  and  finallf 
heated  to  108^  in  an  oil  bath.  The  deficiency  of  carbon  and  excess  of  hydrogen  arise 
from  the  eitreme  deliquescence  of  the  salt. 

h.  2BaO,C*H»0,PO'.  —  Obtained  by  the  action  of  2  At.  baryto  on 
1  At.  tribasic  phosphite  of  ethyl : 

3C*H*0,P0*  ^-  2(BaO,HO)  =  2BaO,C*H»0,PO»  +  2Cni»0'. 

On  gently  heating  the  mixture,  alcohol  is  given  off,  and  the  new  salt  is 
produced.     It  does  not  crystallize. 


4  C    

Dried 

at  108*. 
...     2400 
...       5-00 
...       8-00 
...  153-28 
...     5600 

....      9-75    ... 
....      2-03    ... 
....      3-25     ... 
....     62-23    ... 
....     22-74     ... 

Railton. 
9-69 

5H   

2-06 

O  

3-40 

2  BaO  ... 
P0«    ... 



6213 

....     22-72 

2BaO,CmK),PO»    . 

..  246-28 

....  10000     ... 

10000 

When  an  excess  of  baryta  is  nsed,  a  white  salt  is  thrown  down  on 
boiling,  which  appears  to  be  HO,2BaO,PO'  (Railton). 


T  Tribasic  Formiate  of  EthyL    3OH»0,C*H0». 

G.  Kay.     Chem.  Soe.  Qu,  J.  7,  224;  abstr.  Proc.  Boy.  Soc,  7,  185. 

Fonnatton.  By  the  action  of  3  At.  ethylate  of  soda  on  1  At* 
chlorofoirm: 

8(C*H«0,NaO)  +  C«Na»  »  3NaCl  +  3C^H»0,C«H0». 

Preparation,  1.  Sodium  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol  in  a  tubu- 
lated retort,  and  the  excess  of  alcohol  distilled  off  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  oil'bath.  Pure  chloroform  is  then  added  gradually  to  the  dry  mass 
in  the  proportion  of  1  At.  to  3  At  of  the  sodium  used.    A  violent  action 
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takes  place  at  first,  rendering  it  necessary  to  cool  the  retort;  when 
this  is  over,  the  liquid  is  distilled  off  from  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
Buhjeoted  to  fractional  distillation,  whereby  it  is  ultimately  resolved  into 
three  portions,  the  first  of  which  is  small  and  passes  over  between  50° 
and  76°,  but  chiefly  between  50°  and  60**;  the  second,  which  is  the  most 
abundant,  and  consists  of  nearly  pure  alcohol,  between  78^  and  79°;  and 
the  last  portion,  amounting  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole  liquid,  and  con- 
sisting mainly  of  the  tribasio  formic  ether,  at  145°  to  146°.  —  The  lower 
portion  of  the  first  distillate  (50^  to  76^)  had  the  odour  of  common  ether  ;  part  of  it 
treated  with  lodiura,  and  then  mixed  with  water,  became  slightly  turbid,  but  did  not 
yield  any  oily  stratum  ;  it  rontiined  formic  acid  and  chlorine.  — -  2,  Sodium  is  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  to  saturation;  chloroform  added,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  liquid  alkaline,  and  to  ensure  the  decomposition  of  the  chloro* 
form;  then  more  sodium  introduced;  and  the  process  repeated  several 
times  till  the  liquid  becomes  bulky.  The  liquid  is  then  distilled  off; 
again  treated  with  sodium  and  chloroform  as  before,  and  separated  from 
the  prec'pitate;  the  same  operations  repeated  till  about  2  ounces  of 
sodium  have  been  used;  and  the  resultins;  liquid  subjected  to  fiuctional 
distillation:  it  then  divides  itself  into  three  portions  having  the  same 
boiling  points  as  those  obtained  in  (1).  —  3.  As  the  preparation  of  ethy- 
lato  of  soda  or  potash  by  the  direct  action  of  sodium  or  potassium  on 
alcohol  is  somewhat  costly,  it  is  better  to  obtain  it  by  acting  upon  alcohol 
with  a  mixture  of  potash  or  soda  and  lime.  Twelve  ounces  of  solid 
hydrate  of  potash,  and  18  oz.  of  powdered  quicklime  are  added  to  rather 
more  than  3  pints  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  liquid  distilled  upwards 
(cohobated)  for  five  or  six  hours.  Chloroform  is  then  added  gradually, 
in  the  proportion  of  1  At.  to  3  At.  of  the  potash  used,  the  cohobation 
being  continued  for  two  or  three  hours;  after  which  the  liquid  is  distilled 
off  by  the  heat  of  an  oil-bath,  and  submitted  to  a  series  of  fractional 
distillatious.  It  then  divides  itself  into  three  portions  as  before,  the 
highest  distillate,  which  is  the  tri basic  formic  ether,  and  is  equal  in  bulk 
to  about  one- sixth  of  the  chloroform  used,  passing  over  at  144*5''  to  145^ 
As  in  the  former  processes,  the  lowest  distillate  had  an  odour  of  ether. 


Properties,     Transparent,  colourless  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  aromatic 
odour.     Sp.  gr.  0'8964.     When  purified  by  repeated  rectification,  it  boils 

Burns  readily  with  a  blue  flame 
I  in  water. 


at  146°.     Vapour-den8itv  =  5*217. 
and  a  little  dmoke.    Slightly  soluble  ; 


14  C    

..     84     . 
..     16     . 
..     48     . 

..     56-75     . 
..     10-81     . 
..     32-44     . 

Kay. 
..     56-51 
..     10-40 
,.     33-09 

C-vaponr... 

H.gaa 

O-gas  

Vol. 
.     14     . 
.     16    . 
.      3    . 

Density. 
...     5*8240 

16  H   

6  0    

...  1-1088 
...     3-3279 

3C<H»0,C2HO> .. 

.  148     . 

..  10000     . 

..  10000 

2     . 
1     . 

...  10-2G07 
...     5-1303 

May  be  regarded  as  chloroform  in  which  the  3  At.  chlorine  are  replaced  by  3  At. 
peroxide  of  ethyl,  C<H*0». 

DecomposUions.  The  compound  gently  heated  with  very  strong  oil 
of  vitriol  (monohydrated  sulphuric  acid),  then  cooled,  and  alow!}'  added 
to  about  its  own  bulk  of  ice-cold  water,  in  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
baryta  is  suspended  to  neutralize  the  acid  employed,  yields  sulphovinate 
of  baryta,  formiate  of  baryta,  and  alcohol : 

3C*H»0,C-H0»  +  2(H0,S0»)  +  2110  =  C*11»0,H0,2S0»  +  C«H»0<  +  2C*H«0«. 
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2.  Dry  hydrochlorio  acid  gas  is  absorbed  in  considerable  quantity  by 
tribasio  fonnio  ether^  and  appears  to  conrert  it  into  common  formic  ether 
C^H"0,0'HO^.  When  1  At  of  the  gas  was  passed  into  17  grms.  of  tlie  oompoQiid, 
the  gas  was  wholly  absorbed,  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  being  e^oWed  and  the  liqmd 
assuming  a  brownish  colour.  When  distiUed  fractionally,  it  yielded  three  distxUates,  the 
first  (about  J)  passing  over  between  20**  and  50^;  the  second  (about  ^),  between  50'  and 
68**;  and  the  third  (one-half)  between  68°  and  100*.  The  quantities  obtained  were 
howerer  too  small  to  allow  of  more  definite  boiling  points  being  obtained.  —  2  At.  dry 
hydrochloric  acid  passed  into  29*6  grms.  of  the  liquid  were  nearly  all  absorbed,  bat 
towards  the  end  of  the  process  a  portion  passed  through.  The  liquid,  which  fumed  and 
was  strongly  add,  was  cohobated  for  some  time  to  expel  some  of  the  free  hydrochloric 
•add  and  then  distilled  fractionally.  About  i  passed  over  between  50°  and  60°;  ^  between 
60°  and  70**;  ^  between  70  and  80;  and  the  remainder  (about  {)  between  80°  and  88^. 
The  lowest  distillate  treated  with  about  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  floated  on  the  surface^ 
and  seemed  to  be  little  if  at  all  dissolved.  The  free  add  was  neutralised  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  the  liquid  pipetted  from  the  water,  cohobated  for  some  time  over  iused 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  distiUed  off.  The  resulting  distillate  boiled  at  55*5°;  and 
had  the  odour  of  formic  ether.  It  was  found  to  contain  43*85  p.e.  C,  and  8*65  H,  and 
its  vapour-density  was  2*439,  whence  it  was  probably  formic  ether  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water  (comp.  VIII,  483).  —The  distillate  obtained  between  60°  and  70° 
yielded  a  similar  product  —  3.  Tribasic  formic  ether  treated  with  pentch 
Moride  of  phogphortis,  yields  a  heavy  liquid  having  the  odour  of  chloro- 
form. —  4.  With  potash  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  formic  acid  (Kay). 

I  CI 
An  attempt  was  made  to  form   the  btermediate   compounds  ^^{oAeO'  ^ 

2AeO,C«HaO»,  and  CHJ^^qj  «  C*H»0,C«Ha«0    by   adding   dry  and   powdered 

ethylate  of  soda  very  gradually  to  a  large  excess  of  daloroform;  but  the  liquid,  when 
separated  from  the  precipitate  and  distilled^  resolved  itself  entirely  into  chloroform^ 
alcoholj  and  tribasic  formic  ether  (Kay),  f 
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COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  6  At.  CARBON. 

ACRENE   SERIES. 


A.     Pbimabt  Sbrie8. 

Primary  Ifucleus,    Acrene.    C'H*. 
jrryfe(Ginelin){  ilcr^  (Laurent). 

Oxide  of  Allyl.   (?H»o=(?»H*,HO. 

Wkbtheim  (1844).    Ann.  Pharm.  51, 309;  —  55,  297. 

AUyhxyd^  Osydi  tTAUyle  [Krylaih^,  LanakryW]. 

Sources.  Oocura  in  small  qaantity  in  oil  of  garlic,  so  that  on  mixing 
a  very  oonoentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  oil  of  garlic  with  a  very  small 
quantitpr  of  nitrate  of  silver,  also  in  the  state  of  highly  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution,  a  compound  of  oxide  of  silver  and  oxide  of  allyl  is 
precipitated,  without  any  formation  of  sulphide  of  silver. 

Formation,  1.  By  the  action  of  oil  of  garlic,  C'H^S,  on  nitrate  of 
silver,  sulphide  of  silver  is  precipitated,  and  a  crystalline  compound  of 
oxide  of  allyl  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  formed  (p.  364).  —  2,  By  heating 
oil  of  mustard  with  fixed  alkalis  (vid.  OU  of  MiLstard). 

Preparation.  1.  When  the  crystalline  compound  of  oxide  of  allyl 
with  oxide  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  ammonia,  oily  drops  of 
oxide' of  allyl  rise  to  the  surface,  and  may  be  removed  with  the 
pipette  and  rectified.  —  2.  Oil  of  mustard  is  mixed  with  soda-lime  in  one 
Arm  of  a  knee-shaped  and  sealed  ghtss  tube,  and  heated  for  some  time  in 
the  oil-bath  to  120^  first  for  12  hours  in  such  a  direction  that  the  oil  of 
mustard  which  volatilizes  may  flow  back,  and  afterwards  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  empty  arm  may  incline  somewhat  downwards,  and  the 
oxide  of  allyl  which  lika  been  formed  may  distil  into  it. 

Properties,      Transparent^  colourless  oil,  having  a  peculiar  odour, 
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quite  different  from  that  of  oil  of  garlic.     The  preparationfi  (1)  and  (2) 
resemble  odo  another  exactly. 

Calculation,  according  to  Wertheim. 

6  C  36        73-47 

5  H 5        10-20 

O 8        16-33 


C«H*0 49        100-00 

The  Oil  obtained  by  (2)  yields  by  analysis  4*9  to  5*1  pte.  hydrogen 
to  36  pts.  carbon  (Wertheim). 

JDecomposition.  Oxide  of  allyl  oxidizes  very  qnickly  when  exposed 
to  the  air. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  and  AUyl,  —  A  drop  of  oxide  of  allyl  covered  with 
alcoholic  nitrate  of  silver,  immediately  becomes  filled  with  crystals  of 
this  compound.  —  When  rectified  oil  of  garlic  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
strong  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  left  in  a  dark  place, 
nitric  acid  is  set  free,  and  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  silver  and  nitrate  of 
silver  and  allyl  gradually  deposited: 

C«H*S  +  2(AgO,NO*)  -  C«H»0,AgO,NO»  +  AgS  +  NO*. 

After  24  hours,  the  liquid  is  rapidly  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  filtered 
hot  from  the  sulphide  of  silver,  and  then  left  to  cool,  whereupon  it  deposits 
white,  hiffhly  lustrous  prisms  united  in  groups,  which,  after  being  washed 
with  alcohol,  then  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  pressed,  form  a 
white,  shiniuff  crystalline  powder.  The  crystals  blacken  pretty  qnickly 
when  exposed  to  light  or  heated  to  100°,  but  without  further  perceptible 
decomposition.  When  raised  to  a  higher  temperature,  tbey  bum  quickly 
away  with  slight  detonation,  and  leave  metallic  silver.  They  are  quickly 
decomposed  by  fuming  nitric  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  separates  all  the 
silver  in  the  iorm  of  chloride,  a  peculiar  odour  being  at  the  same  timo 
evolved.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  sulphide  of  silver  from  the 
solution  of  the  crystals.  They  dissolve  £reely  in  aqueons  ammonia^  and 
form  a  liquid  containing  argentonitrate  of  ammonia  and  having  a  few 
drops  of  oxide  of  allyl  floating  on  it.  —  The  crystals  dissolve  readily  in 
water,  slowly  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  but  much  more  freely  in  those 
liquids  at  higher  temperatures. 


Crystallized. 
6  C 36     . 

..     16-44     ... 
...      2-28     ... 
...    49-32    ... 
...      6-39    ... 
...    25-57     ... 

Wertheim. 
a.                b. 
....     16-22    ....     16-17 

5  H 6     . 

2*26    ....       2*29 

Ag    108    . 

N  14    . 

7  O 56    . 

....    49-21    ....    49-61 
....      6-35 
....    25-96 

C«H»0,AgO,NO»  ....    219     . 

..  10000    ... 

....  10000 

The  crystals  a  were  prepared  with  oil  of  garlic  3  bf  from  oxide  of  alljl  prepared 
by  (2)- 
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Acrol.    C«H*,0\ 

Br  ANDES.     N.  Br.  Arch.  15,  129. 
Redtenbacher.     Ann.  Fharm.  47^  114. 

Acrolein,  Acryloxydhydrat  [ICrylaldid,  NekryU], 

J.  A.  Buchner  {Mag,  Fharm.  4,  285),  by  subjecting  hog's  lard  to 
dry  distillation,  and  partially  rectifying  the  distillate  over  lime,  obtained 
a  pale  yellow,  very  volatile,  neutral  distillate,  which  had  a  pungent  odour, 
dissolved  in  acids,  and  abundantly  in  alcohol.  A  mouse  immersed  for  one 
minute  in  air  impregnated  with  the  vapour,  and  then  taken  out,  died  in 
fifteen  minutes.  This  distillate  was  undoubtedly  rich  in  acrol.  —  Brandos 
(1838)  repeatedly  rectified  with  a  cooled  receiver  the  erapyreumatic  oil 
obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  cocoa-fat  and  other  glycerides,  collecting 
only  the  sharp-smelling  portion  which  first  passed  over;  removed  the 
admixed  acid  and  the  water  by  placing  the  product  in  contact  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  afterwards  with  chloride  of  calcium;  and  finally 
obtained  by  repeated  fractional  distillation,  a  thin,  transparent,  colourless 
oil,  which  evaporated  in  the  air,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  0'781,  and  an 
intolerably  sharp  odour,  like  that  of  concentrated  mustard-water.  He 
rightly  regarded  it  as  a  new  compound,  Acrol^  contaminated  however 
with  empyreumatic  oil.  This  impure  acrol  exhibited  the  following  pro- 
perties. After  being  kept  for  some  years  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  it  lost 
nearly  all  its  odour,  and  then  exhibited  the  character  of  eupione.  It  was 
gradually  resinized  by  oil  of  vitriol.  It  was  insoluble  in  water,  but 
when  shaken  up  with  that  liquid,  lost  nearly  all  its  sharp  odour,  the 
water  at  the  same  time  becoming  slightly  acid,  but, when  subsequently 
distilled  with  the  water,  on  which  it  floated,  it  recovered  its  odour. 
When  the  oil  which  had  been  deodorized  by  agitation  with  water,  was 
distilled  with  soda,  the  first  portions  which  distilled  over  had  a  rather 
sharp  odour,  but  the  rest  had  none;  and  the  residue,  when  again  distilled 
after  supersaturation  with  phosphoric  acid,  yielded  an  oil  which  had  no 
pungent  odour.  Aaueous  ammonia  or  poUsh  deprived  the  impure  acrol 
of  its  odour,  but  did  pot  dissolve  it.  It  dissolved  in  ether  and  in  strong 
alcohol,  but  not  in  spirit  of  75  per  cent.  —  Redtenbacber,  in  1843,  first 
succeeded  in  preparing  pure  acrol,  and  investigating  its  properties  with 
accuracy. 

Formation.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  glycerine  and  nearly  all 
glycerides  (VII,  227);  also  by  distilling  glycerine  with  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  bisulphate  of  potash,  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Preparation.  Acrol  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  glycerides,  because  it  cannot  be  completeljr  separated  from 
the  empyreumatic  oils  which  are  formed  at  tho  same  time,  and  some  of 
which  have  nearly  the  same  boiling-point.  Neither  is  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  glycerine  itself  adapted  to  the  purpose,  since  the  greater  part  of 
the  glycerine  passes  over  undecomposed,  and  the  residue  froths  over.  — 
The  best  moae  of  preparation  is  to  distil  glycerine  with  an  excess  of 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  or  bisulphate  of  potash.  -—  When  phosphoric 
acid  is  used,  the  distillate  consists  entirely  of  acrol,  but  the  viscid  residue 
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is  very  apt  to  froth  over;  when  bisulphate  of  potash  is  employed^  the 
distillate  is  contaminated  with  acrylic  acid,  snlphurons  acid,  and  other 
products.  The  vapours  are  passed  through  a  condensing  tnbe  surrounded 
with  cold  water,  into  a  well-cooled  tubulated  receiver,  to  the  tubolus 
of  which  is  adapted  a  long  tube,  to  convey  the  uncondensed  vapours  into 
an  empty  bladder,  or  into  the  chimney,  or  out  of  the  window,  so  that 
they  may  not  hurt  the  eyes  of  the  operator.  —  The  entire  distillate,  con- 
sistiDg  of  a  lower  watery  layer  (an  aqueous  solution  of  aorol,  and  perhaps 
also  of  acrylic  and  sulphurous  acids)  and  an  upper  oily  stratum  (a  mixture 
of  acrol  and  an  oil  which  smells  like  acrylic  resin)  is  digested  with  oxide 
of  lead  till  the  acid  reaction  disappears;  the  aorol,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  distilled  off  m  the  water-bath;  the  distillate  left  in 
contact  with  perfectly  neutral  chloride  of  calcium,  and  separated  there> 
from  by  redistillation  on  the  watei^batk  ^-^  As  acrol  oxidizes  very  rapidly 
in  the  air,  all  these  operations,  from  the  digestion  with  oxide  of  lead  to 
the  final  distillation,  must  be  performed  in  a  connected  apparatus  pre- 
viously filled  with  dry  carbonic  acid  gas.  To  protect  the  eyes  also,  the 
last  receiver,  which  is  otherwise  closed,  must  be  connected  with  a  chloride 
of  calcium  tube,  and  this  connected  air-tight  with  a  Uadder  full  of 
carbonic  acid;  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  the  apparatus  is  filled 
with  the  gas  by  compressing  this  bladder,  and  daring  the  distillation, 
part  of  the  gas  again  goes  into  it.  Without  these  precautions,  the  acrol 
would  acquire  an  acid  reaction,  and  its  vapour  mixing  with  the  air  would 
attack  the  eyes  terribly.  The  quantity  of  acrol  obtained  varies  according 
to  the  heat  applied  in  distilling  the  glycerine  with  phosphoric  add  or 
bisulphate  of  potash,  but  is  always  sm^  (Bedtenbadier). 

Proptrties.  Transparent,  colourless  oil,  which  refracts  light  strongly, 
and  is  lighter  than  water.  Boils  at  about  52°,  and  yields  a  vapour  whose 
density  is  1'897.  The  vapour,  when  diluted  with  a  very  large  quantity  of 
air,  has  a  somewhat  ethereal  and  not  altogether  unpleasant  odour;  but 
even  a  few  drops  of  acrol  evaporating  iu  a  room,  are  enough  to  bring  a 
whole  company  to  tears,  causing  also  violent  burning  and  reddening  of 
the  eyes,  and  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  which,  if  the  quantity  of  acrol  is 
somewhat  larger,  may  increase  to  £a.inting,  but  produces  no  further 
bad  consequences.  If,  however,  the  exposure  to  toe  vapour  be  often 
repeated,  every  fresh  exposure  produces  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which 
lasts  for  several  days.  Acrol  has  a  burning  taste.  In  the  pure  state  or 
in  aqueous  solution,  it  does  not  redden  litmus  paper,  so  long  as  no  acrylic 
acid  is  formed  from  it  by  the  action  of  the  air  (Redtenbacher). 


6  C. 

4  H    

..    36 

4 

..    16 

....    64-29 
....       7-14 
....     28-57 

Redtenbacher. 
-..     64-58 
..«       7-38 
....     28-04 

C-vapotir 

H-gaa 

O-gas 

Vol.  Density. 
6  ....  2-4960 
4     ....     0-2772 

2  O    

1     ....     1-1093 

C«H*,0» 

..     56 

..  100-eo 

....  lOO-OO 

Acrol-vaiMMur  ^^ 

%  «..  3-8825 
1     .„    1-9412 

The  analysis  by  Redtenbacher  given  in  the  taUe,  yielded  the  greaieti 
quantity  of  carbon;  in  four  other  analyses,  the  amount  of  carbos  varied 
irom  61  *93  to  03*57.  —  The  radical-theory  snppoms  aerol  to  contain  a 
hypothetical  radical  Acryl  =  C^H',  which,  with  1  O,  forms  the  hypo- 
thetical Oxide  of  Acryl  =  C*H*,0;  and  thia  with  HO  forma  acrol  or 
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HydraUd  Oxide  of  Aeryl  =  C»HK)  +  HO.  —  Mesitio  aldehyde  (p.  26)  is 
ieomerio  with  aero). 

Decompositions,  1.  Acrol  remains  but  a  short  time  unaltered,  even  in 
close  vessels,  soon  becoming  turbid  and  then  solidifying  in  the  form  of 
disacry],  partly  flocculent,  partly  compact  (or  in  rare  cases,  as  disacryl- 
resin).  Solidification  often  takes  place  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  acrol,  even  when  it  is  enclosed  in  a  sealed  tube;  likewise 
nnder  water,  which  then  takes  up  acrylic,  formic,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  acetic  acid.  If  the  sealed  tube  be  opened  after  several  weeks  only, 
the  solidified  mass  contained  in  it  still  emits  the  odour  of  acrol,  and 
reddens  litmus  not  immediately,  but  after  a  short  time.  According  to 
Redtenbacher*s  view,  the  acrol  is  hereby  resolved  into  disacryl  and  a 
hydrocarbon  which  remains  mixed  with  it^  but  in  presence  of  air  and 
water,  produces  the  three  acids: 

2C«H*0a  -  C»H70*  +  C*H. 
Disacryl. 

[Bisaoryl  is  perhaps  a  eompoond  Dolymerio  with  acrol,  corresponding  to 
the  polymeric  eomponnds  of  aidenyde  (VIII,  281 ),  and  its  formation  is 
independent  of  the  prodndion  of  add  which  takes  plaoe  at  the  same  time 
under  water! 

2.  Acrol  passed  throngh  a  red-hot  tube  yields  earbnretted  hydrogen 
gas,  water,  ana  charcoal,  which  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vei^sel.  -<- 
3.  It  is  easily  set  on  fire,  and  bums  with  a  bright  white  flame.  —  4.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  converted,  partly  as  in 
(1)  into  disacryl,  partly,  by  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen,  into  acrylic  acid. 
The  aqueoi|s  solution  likewise  quickly  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
A  drop  of  acrol  placed  upon  litmus  paper,  solidifies  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder,  round  which  the  paper  exhibits  a  red  colour.  In  some  instances, 
no  disacryl  is  formed  but  only  a  red  spot.  —  5.  With  chlorine  or  bromine, 
acrol  forms  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid  and  a  heavy  volatile  oil, 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  expel  the  last  traces  of  the  hydrogen-acid. 

6.  Acrol  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  with  copious  evolntion  of  nitric 
oxide,  amounting  almost  to  explosion,  and  forms  acrylic  acid.  —  7.  By 
cold  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  immediately  blackened  and  carbonized,  with  evolu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid.  —  8.  From  oxide  of  silver  it  reduces  the  metal, 
with  evolution  of  heat  which  rises  to  the  boiling  point,  and  formation  of 
acrylate  of  silver: 

C«H<02  +  3AgO  =  C«H'AgO^  +  2Ag  +  HO. 

With  nitrate  of  silver,  acrol  forms  a  white,  curdy  precipitate,  which  when 
left  for  some  time  under  the  liquid,  or  collected  on  a  filter  aud  washed,  is 
completely  reduced  to  metallic  silver^  the  odour  of  acrylic  and  acetic  acid 
being  likewise  evolved.  This  precipitate  is  perhaps  a  compound  of  oxide 
of  suver  with  acryUms  add,  a  substance  not  otherwise  known:  that  is  to 
says:AgO,C'HH)*.  [Aocortfing  to  the  nudem-thcory,  this  formula  is  scarcely 
admiscible.]  When  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  are  added  to  the  mixture  of 
acrol  and  nitrate  el  silver,  and  the  liquid  boiled,  the  silver  is  likewise 
reduced,  but  not  in  the  fonn  of  a  nirror.  —Acrol  may  be  distilled  with- 
out alteration  over  peroxide  of  lead.«-->d.  A<}ueons  fixed  alkalis  act 
strongly  upon  aorol,  converting  its  sharp  odoar  into  an  odour  like  that  of 
einoamoiiy  and  producing  two  or  three  differeai  aoiylic  resins. 
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Comhinaiians,  Acrol  dissolves  in  about  40  pts.  of  water  at  15% 
imparting  its  taste  and  odour:  the  solution  quickly  tumjB  acid  on  exposure 
to  the  air. 

When  an  ethereal  solution  of  acrol  is  brought  in  contact  with  arauio- 
nlacal  gas  or  ac^ueous  Ammonia,  the  odour  of  the  acrol  gradually  disap- 
pears^ and  a  white,  amorphous^  inodorous,  and  indifferent  body  separates 
out. 

Flhei'  is  the  best  solvent  of  acrol  (Redtenbaclier). 


Appendix  to  Acrol. 

Disacryl. 

IlEDTBMBAcnER.    Ann,  Pkarm.  47,  141. 

Formaiion  (p.  367). 

Preparation.  —  1.  Acrol  is  placed  underwater  till  it  has  depomted 
white,  curdy  flakes,  which  must  then  be  washed  with  water.  —  2.  The 
most  volatile  products  of  a  distilled  glyceride  are  immersed  in  water,  till 
the  water  becomes  acid  and  disacryl  is  formed;  the  disacryl  is  then  freed 
from  the  admixed  empyreumatic  oils,  by  washing  on  a  filter  with 
alcohol. 

Propefiie9.  Fine,  loosely  coherent,  amorphous  powder;  tasteless, 
inodorous,  and  becoming  strongly  electric  by  friction. 

Calculation,  according  to  Redtenbacher.       Redtenbaclier. 

IOC  60    ....     60-61  61-16 

7  H  7     ....       7-07  7-43 

4  O  32     ....     32-32  31*41 

C^H^O^ 99    ....  100-00    100-00 

[Perhaps  polymeric  with  acrol,  therefore  possibly  »  C**H"0*.] 

Disacryl  dissolves  slowly  in  melting  hydrate  of  potash;  acids  added 
to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  resulting  mass  throw  down  whitish  flakes. 

Disacryl  is  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  alkalis,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and 
oik  both  fixed  and  volatile  (Redtenbacher). 


Acryl-Besins. 

Acrol  treated  with  an  aqueous  fixed  alkali,  is  converted  into  a  resinous 
mass,  part  of  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  alkali.  Instead  of  pure 
acrol,  the  most  volatile  product  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  a  glyceride 
may  be  used.  Hydrate  of  lime  turns  this  liquid  brown,  and  becomes 
surrounded  with  a  brown,  dendritic,  resinous  mass,  part  of  which  is 
soluble  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  the  rest  insoluble. 

a.  The  resin  insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  when  freed 
by  distillation  from  the  solvent  and  washed  with  water  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  forms  a  light  yellow  powder,  having  an  odour  of  cinnamon. 

b.  The  portion  insolnble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  when  mixed  and  com* 
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bined  with  Hme,  and  treated,  first  witb  cold,  then  with  hot  water,  yiela 
an  aqueous  solution  of  a  compound  of  resin  and  lime,  from  which  hydro* 
chloric  acid  throws  down  yellow  flocks  of  a  resin  b,  a,  —  The  portion 
insoluble  in  hot  water^  when  purified  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  yields 
the  resin,  b,  p. 

All  these  three  resins  are  very  difficult  to  dry  on  the  water-bath;  they 
become  strongly  electrical  by  friction  ( Redtenbacher,  Anri.  Fharm* 
47,  146). 

Redtenbacher, 
a.  bf  a.  bf  p. 

C  5903     ....     59-15     ....     60-04 

H  6-69    ....       7-00    ....      7  47 

O  34-28     ....     33-85     ....     32-49 

100*00    ....  100-00    ....  100-00 


Disacryl-resin. 

Once  obtained  instead  of  disacryl,  from  acryl  which  had  been  kept 
for  some  time,  probably  because  the  mass  after  solidification  had  been 
too  quickly  thrown  on  the  filter  and  washed. 

White  powder,  fusing  at  100"",  and  solidifying  when  cold,  in  the  form 
of  a  pale  yellow,  transparent,  brittle  mass.  Separates  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  by  evaporation,  in  shining,  brittle,  amorphous  scales.  In  the 
state  of  alcoholic  solution,  it  reddens  litmus. 

Insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  aqueous  alkalis,  from  which  it  is 
precipitated  by  acids,  with  separation  of  a  milky  liquid,  and  separates 
in  coherent  masses  when  heated.  —  Its  alcoholic  solution  precipitates  the 
salts  of  lead,  copper,  and  other  heavy  metals.  —  It  dissolves  in  ether  and 
in  alcohol.  The  latter  solution  forms  with  water  a  milky  liquid,  from 
which  the  resin  separates  in  the  aggregated  state  on  heating  the  mixture 
(Redteubacher,  Ann.  Pharm.  47,  144). 

CalculatioDi  according  to  Redtenbacher.        Redtenbacher. 

20  C 120    ....     66-30  66-58 

13  H 13     ....      7-18  7-39 

6  0 48    ....    26-52  26-03 

181     ....  100-00    100-00 
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Redtenbacher.    Ann.  Pharm.  47>  125. 

AcryU&urt,  Aeide  aerpUgtte.  —  Dtacoyered  by  Redtenbacher  in  1843. 

Formcaion.  By  the  action  of  air,  nitric  acid,  or  oxide  of  silver,  on 
dry  or  aqueous  acrol  (p.  367). 

Preparation,  a.  Of  the  Silver-salt.  A  glyceride  is  subjected  to  diY 
distillation;  the  more  volatile  products  collected  in  a  cooled  Woulfes 
apparatus;  the  empyreumatic  oils  which  condense  therein,  rectified;  only 
the  portion  which  passes  over  up  to  60^,  collected;  and  impure  acrol  obtained 
from  it  by  rectification  over  chloride  of  calcium.  This  impure  acrol  is 
poured  through  an  S-tube  into  a  flask  eontaining  oxide  of  silver,  and 
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hAyiag  inserted  tliroagli  iU  cork  another  long  tube  whidi  passes  upwards 
and  must  be  kept  cool,  so  that  the  acrol-vapours,  rising  from  the  liquid, 
which  soon  begins  to  boil^  may  condense  and  flow  back.  When  the 
liquid  has  stood  till  the  odour  of  acrol  is  no  longer  perceptible^  which 
sometimes  takes  several  days,  small  quantities  of  water  are  repeatedly 
introduced  into  the  flask,  and  the  liquid  repeatedl]^  distilled,  till  no  more 
empyreumatio  oil  (colourless  and  smelling  like  eupione)  passes  over.  The 
residue  in  the  flask  is  then  boiled  up  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water;  the 
liquid,  filtered  hot  from  the  reduced  silver;  the  crystallization  of  the  acry- 
late  of  silver  effected  by  cooling  in  the  dark;  and  the  residue  in  the  flask 
repeatedly  boiled  with  the  mother-liquor  of  the  crystals  obtained  at  each 
operation,  as  long  as  the  filtrate  continues  to  yield  crystals  on  cooling. 
The  mother-liquid  ultimately  remaining,  still  yields,  when  exposed  to  a 
freezing  temperature,  a  few  white,  pearly,  crystalline  scales,  but  does  not 
deposit  any  more  crystals  on  evaporation,  because  it  is  then  decomposed, 
with  reduction  of  silver  and  evolution  of  acrylic  and  acetic  acid.  The 
crops  of  acrylate  of  silver  obtained  b^  re|>eated  cooling,  form  cauliflower- 
like bundles,  of  the  size  of  nuts,  which,  if  covered  with  a  fine  powder  of 
reduced  silver,  may  be  easily  freed  from  it  by  levigation.  As  they  still 
contain  empyreumatio  oils,  and  cannot  be  purified  by  recrjrstallization, 
because  they  would  be  thereby  in  great  part  decomposed,  with  reduction 
ef  silver,  they  must  be  dissolved  in  water;  the  silver  precipitated  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the  filtrate  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  soda-salt  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid; 
the  distillate  of  acrylic  acid  saturated  with  oxide  of  silver  at  a  boiling  heat| 
and  filtered  boiling;  and  the  filtrate  cooled :  the  pure  silver-salt  is  then 
obtained  in  shining  needles. 

6«  Preparaium  of  the  Free  Acid.  —  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed 
ever  the  pure  silver-salt  contaiued  iii  a  bulb  blown  in  the  middle  of  tube, 
and  surrounded  with  ice  at  first,  but  afterwards  heated  so  that  the  acid  may 
distil  over.  The  acid  is  then  freed  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by 
rectification:  the  portion  which  first  passes  over  contains  more  water  thaa 
the  last  thi^d.  If  the  bulb  be  not  cooled,  an  evolution  of  heat  takes 
place  sufiiciont  to  cause  slight  explosions,  attended  with  partial  decom- 
position of  the  acid  and  formation  of  water.  This  decomposition  is  not 
wholly  prevented,  even  by  surrounding  the  bulb  with  ice,  whence  the 
acid  obtained  is  not  quite  anhydrous. 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless  liquid,  which  does  not  solidify 
at  0"^.  Boils  above  100^,  apparently  with  greater  facility  than  acetic 
acid,  and  passes  over  undecomposed.  [Thia  does  not  agree  with  the  boilinic  point 
theory,  according  to  which,  C^H^O^  should  hare  a  higher  boiling  point  than  C^H^Q*.] 
—  Has  a  pleasant  sour  smell  like  that  of  acetic  acid,  but  at  the  same  time 
rather  empyrenmatic,  like  sour  roast  meat.  Tastes  purely  acid,  and  in 
the  dilute  state,  like  acetic  acid  containing  a  small  quantity  of  some 
empyrenmatic  substance. 

Kedtenbacfaer. 

6C 36    ....    5000    47-67 

4  H..., 4     ....       6-56     6-04 

4  0 32     ....     44-44     4639 

C«H^  72    ....  10000 100-00 

In  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  admixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the 
quantity  of  carbon  obtamed  was  too  small.  —  According  to  the  nuUcal*tbeory»  the 
oompuand  is  C*H3,0*  i*  HO  »  Hydt^ed  oMde  ^ueryU 
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DecompositiOTis.  1.  Acrylic  acid  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  and  other 
powerful  oxidizing  agents,  into  acetic  acid,  formic  acid,  and  the  oxidation- 
products  of  these  two  acids: 

C«H^O^  +  2H0  +  20  =  C<H*0<  +  C^H^O^. 

Dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid  do  not  deconipose  it.  —  2  When 
treated  for  some  tinie  with  aqueous  fixed  alkalis  [in  excess],  it  forms 
acetates. 

Combinations.    The  acid  mixes  with  Water  in  all  proportions. 

The  Acrylates  exhibit  reactions  similar  to  thos^  of  the  acetates  and 
formiates.  They  all  dissolve  readily  in  water,  excepting  the  silver-salt 
which  dissolves  with  difficulty. 

Ao^lale  of  Soda,  The  acid  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
yields  on  evaporation,  small  transparent  prisms,  which  effloresce  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  give  off  82*5  p.c.  water  at  the  temperature  of  the 
water-bath,  and  swell  up  when  more  strongly  heated.  They  dissolve 
readily  in  water. 

At  lOO''.  Redtenb.  Redtenb. 

NaO 81-2  ....    83-12  ....     32-96  NaO...  31-2  ....  22*41 

C«H»0»    ....  63'0  ....     66-88  C«H»0»  63-0  ....  45-27 

5  HO  ....  45-0  ....  32-32  ....  S2*5 

C«H»NaO*     94-2  ....  lOOOO  +6Aq....  139-2  ....  10000 

Acrylate  of  Baryta.  —  The  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  baryta 
in  the  aqueous  acid  dries  up  by  evaporation  to  a  brittle  amorphous  gum, 
which  contains  54*36  p.c.  baryta,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water  and 
sparingly  in  alcohol. 

Acrylate  of  Silver,  —  The  perfectly  pure  salt  (pp.  370, 371)  dried  over 
oil  of  vitriol  in  vacuo,  forms  flexible  needles  having  a  silky  lustre,  or  a 
sawdust-like  powder  consisting  of  delicate  needles  and  having  a  slight 
metallic  taste.  It  blackens  slowly  when  exposed  to  light,  but  very 
quickly  when  heated  to  100^,  especially  if  it  be  moist.  When  heated 
above  1 00°,  it  detonates  very  slightly,  giving  off  a  jrellow  acid  vapour, 
and  swells  up  strongly,  forming  a  network  of  carbide  of  silver,  which 
does  not  give  off  the  last  traces  of  carbon  till  it  has  been  heated  for  a  long 
time  in  the  air.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt,  when  evaporated,  gives 
off  vapours  of  acrylic  and  acetic  acid,  and  deposits  nearly  all  the  silver; 
hence  it  cannot  be  recrystallized  without  great  loss.  —  The  silver-salt  still 
contaminated  with  empyreumatic  oil,  which  crystallizes  out  as  the  solution 
cools  (p.  370),  forms  cauliflower  like  masses,  composed  of  delicate  four- 
sided  prisms  with  rounded  terminations.  —  The  impure  salt  obtained  by 
the  freezing  of  the  mother-liquid  (p.  370),  consists  of  white  pearly  scales 
(Redtenbacher). 


Ago.. 
6  C  

Crystallized, 

116    ... 

36     ... 

,.     64-80     .... 
..     20-11     ... 
..       1-68     .. 
..     13-41     ... 

64-63     .. 

20-32     . 

1-86     . 

13-19     . 

Redtenbacher. 

h,                e. 
..    6415    ....    62-81 
...     20-31     ....     20-71 
...      2-00    ....       1-96 
...     13-54     ....     14-52 

d. 
....     63-34 
....     20-54 

3  H  

3     .. 

....       1-98 

3  O  

24     .. 

....     14-14 

C«H'Ag( 

y    ....     179     ... 

.  10000     .... 

10000    . 

...  100-00     ....  10000 

....  100  00 

a  is  the  pure  needle- shaped,  b  the  pure  sawdnst-like  salt;  e  the  impure  cauliflower- 
Uke;  dtbe    pore  scaly  salt 

2  B  2 
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Conjugated  Compound. 

Acrylic  Ether.    (?«H«o*=C*H«0,OH«0*f 

Hedtenbacher  did  not  succeed  in  preparing  this  compound  in  the  pure 
state. 

1.  When  concentrated  acrylic  acid  is  distilled  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol,  the  distillate  purified  by  aqueous  carbonate  of 
soda,  then  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified,  a  liquid  is 
obtained,  containing  only  49 '5  p.c.  carbon^  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
formic  ether,  but  exhibitiog  a  ftiint  odour  of  horse-radish.  Perhaps  the 
acrylic  acid  used  contained  formic  acid. 

2.  When  oil  of  vitriol  and  alcohol  are  distilled  with  acrylate  of  soda 
or  baryta,  and  the  distillate  purified  by  water  and  carbonate  of  soda,  a 
liquid  is  obtained,  which  is  not  very  thin,  boils  at  63%  and  has  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odour,  like  that  of  formic  ether  and  of  horse-radish* 
Chloride  of  calcium,  placed  in  contact  with  this  liquid^  takes  up  water, 
and  becomes  at  first  translucent  and  crystalline,  but  after  twelve  hoars, 
white  and  pulverulent.  The  supernatant  liquid,  though  unaltered  in 
odour,  is  thinner,  and  yields  by  rectification  a  product  containing  55*34 
per  cent  C,  9*38  H,  and  35*28  0,  and  therefore  exhibiting:  the  composi- 
tion of  acetic  ether.  But  the  somewhat  too  great  amount  of  carbon, 
and  the  still  perceptible  odour  of  horse-radish,  show  that  undecomposed 
acrylic  ether  still  remains  behind.  Either  acetic  acid  was  formed  as  soon 
as  the  sulphuric  acid  began  to  act,  or  the  acrylic  ether  formed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  process,  was  subsequently  converted  by  the  chloride 
of  calcium,  which  perhaps  contained  free  lime^  into  acetic  ether  (Redten- 
bacher,  Ann,  Fharm,  47,  131). 

Oa  of  Garlic.   C»H»S=(?H*,HS. 

Werthbih.    Ann.  Pharm.  51,  289;  55,  297. 

Sulphide  of  AUyl,  KnohUmeWy  SckwrfeMfyl  [Sekwrfelkfyle/er,  Lqfahyle].  — 
Cadet  (J.  Fhys,  95,  106;  abstr.  N.  GM.  5,  354)  examined  the  oil 
obtained  by  distillation  from  garlic  bulbs,  and  Fourcroy  &  Vauqnelin 
the  oil  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  bulbs  of  Allium  Cepa,  whereby 
they  obtained  the  following  results:  OH  of  garlic  is  yellow,  heavier  than 
water,  very  volatile,  of  powerful  odour,  sharp  taste,  and  reddens  the 
skin.  It  blackens  recently  precipitated  hydrated  protoxide  of  iron,  but 
not  oxide  of  bismuth  or  other  metallic  oxides.  —  Oil  of  onions  is  colour- 
less, volatile,  of  sharp  taste  and  odour.  Its  aqueous  solution  gives  a 
yellow  precipitate  with  neuti-al  acetate  of  lead;  covers  the  copper  still  in 
which  it  is  distilled,  with  sulphide  of  copper;  and  precipitates  baryta- 
salts  after  being  treated  with  chlorine.  —  But  the  first  accurate  investi* 
gation  of  oil  of  garlic  was  made  by  Wertheim  in  1844. 

Sources,  In  the  bulb  of  Allium  sativum;  in  the  leaves  of  Erysitnum 
Alliaria  (Alliarla  of,)  whereas  the  roots  of  that  plant  contain  oil  of 
mustard  (Wertheim);  also,  together  with  10  per  cent  of  oil  of  mustanl, 
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in  tbe  herb  and  seeds  of  Thlaspi  arvense,  passing  over  when  these  matters 
are  brnised  with  water  and  distilled.  —  The  leaves  of  Erysimum  Alliaria 
when  distilled  with  water  yield  oil  of  garlic;  the  seeds,  oil  of  mustard 
(Wertheim).  The  bruised  seed  distilled  after  maceration  in  water,  yields 
a  mixture  of  10  per  cent  oil  of  garlic,  and  00  oil  of  mustard;  but  the 
seed  produced  in  sunny  places  yields  only  the  latter.  The  herb  and  seeds 
of  Thlaspi  arvense  yield  a  mixture  of  90  per  cent  oil  of  garlic,  and  10 
oil  of  mustard.  The  herb  and  seeds  of  Jbe7'is  amara  likewise  yield  a 
mixture  of  the  two  oils;  and  very  small  quantities  of  the  same  mixture 
are  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Capsella  Bursa  Pastoris,  Raphanus 
Baphanistrum,  and  Sisymbrium  Nasturtium  (Pless,  Ann,  Pharm,  58,  36), 
To  obtain  the  whole  of  the  mixed  oils,  the  several  parts  of  the  plants, 
especially  the  seeds,  must  be  macerated  in  water  some  time  before  distil- 
lation. For,  in  the  seeds  of  Thlaspi  arvense^  for  example^  the  oils  do  not 
exist  ready  formed.  The  seeds,  in  fact,  emit  no  odour  when  bruised;  and 
if  before  distillation  with  water,  they  are  heated  to  100°,  or  treated  with 
alcohol,  no  oil  passes  over;  and  if  the  seed  be  exhausted  with  alcohol^ 
and  the  filtrate  evaporated,  there  remains  a  crystalline  residue  mixed 
with  mucus,  which,  when  triturated  with  water  and  with  the  seed  of 
Sinapis  arvensis,  yields,  not  oil  of  garlic,  but  oil  of  mustard.  Jo  sepa- 
rate the  two  oils,  and  distinguish  them  with  accuracy,  the  mixture  may 
be  saturated  with  ammoniacal  gas,  and  distilled  with  water:  thiosinnamine 
then  separates  from  the  residue,  and  the  distillate  neutralized  with 
ammonia  and  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  an  oil  having  a  pure 
garlic  odour,  and  whose  alcoholic  solution  forms  with  bichloride  of 
platinum,  the  yellow  platinum-precipitate  to  be  described  below:  from 
the  quantity  of  this  precipitate,  that  of  the  garlic-oil  may  be  calculated. 
Or  the  mixture  of  the  two  oils,  after  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol,  may  be  immediately  precipitated  by  chloride  of  platinum,  the 
precipitation  being  accelerated  by  agitation;  the  oil  of  mustard  imme* 
diatety  distilled  over  with  water;  and  the  quantity  of  oil  of  garlic  deter- 
mined from  that  of  the  platinum-precipitate.  If  the  distillation  be  not 
performed  immediately,  the  oil  of  mustard  is  decomposed  in  a  few  days 
by  the  excess  of  chloride  of  platinum,  and  the  precipitate  somewhat 
increased  (Pless,  Ann,  Pharm,  58,  86). 

Formation,  By  treating  oil  of  mustard  with  protosulphide  of  potas* 
sinm,  in  the  manner  described  for  the  preparation  of  oxide  of  allyl 
(compare  also  Oil  of  Mustard,    Decompositions). 

Preparation,  a.  Of  amde  Oil  of  Garlic,  By  distilling  brnised  o^arlic- 
bulbs  with  water  in  a  large  still.  —  The  oil  passes  over  with  the  first 
portions  of  water,  the  product  amounting  to  3  or  4  oz.  from  100  pounds 
of  the  bnlbs.  The  milky  water  which  passes  over  at  the  same  time, 
contuns  a  large  quantity  of  oil  in  solution,  and  serves  therefore  for 
cohobation.  The  crude  oil  is  heavier  than  water,  of  dark  brownish  yellow 
colour,  and  has  a  most  intense  odour  of  garlic.  It  decomposes  at  1 40''; 
that  is  to  say,  somewhat  below  its  boiling-point,  which  is  about  150% 
becoming  suddenly  heated,  assuming  a  darlcer  colour,  and  giving  off 
intolerably  stinking  vapours,  without  yielding  a  trace  of  garlic-oil;  the 
residue  is  a  black-brown,  glutinous  mass  (Wertheim). 

6.  Preparation  of  the  rectified  oil.  The  crude  oil  is  distilled  in  a  salt-* 
bath  (in  the  water-bath  the  distillation  is  slower)  as  long  as  anything 
passes  over.    One-third  of  the  crude  oil  remains  behind  as  a  thick  dark- 
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brown  residne.  —  The  rootified  oil  is  lighter  than  water,  and  of  a  paJe 
yellow  colour,  or  after  two  distillations,  colourless,  and  smells  like  the 
crude  oil,  though  less  offensive.  Does  not  evolve  a  trace  of  ammonia 
when  treated  with  hydrate  of  potash.  It  covers  potassium  with  a  liver- 
coloured  film  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  depositing  an  organic  substance, 
and  giving  off  a  small  quantity  of  a  gas  which  bums  with  a  pale  blue 
flame.  With  fuming  nitric  acid,  oil  of  vitriol,  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
dilute  acids  and  alkalis,  corrosive  sublimate,  nitrate  of  silver,  bichloride 
of  platinum,  and  nitrate  of  palladium,  it  behaves  like  pure  oil  of  garlic 
(sulphide  of  allyl).  Even  after  being  several  times  rectified  and  dried 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  it  exhibits  a  variable  composition  and  a  certain 
amount  of  oxygen,  and  must  therefore  contain,  besides  sulphide  of  allyl, 
an  oxygen-compound,  probably  oxide  of  allyl,  the  presence  of  which  is 
indeed  indicated  by  the  reaction  with  potassium  (Wertheim). 
Three  samples  exhibited  the  following  percentages  of  G  and  H: 

C  55-39    59-06 60-57 

H  7-70    8-19 8-40 

e.  Preparaiion  of  Pure  OH  of  GarUe  or  Stdphide  of  AUyl  The 
rectified  oil  is  again  rectified  several  times;  dehydrated  orer  chloride  of 
calcium;  decanted;  a  few  pieces  of  potassium  introduced  into  it ;  and  aa 
soon  as  the  evolution  of  gas  thereby  produced  has  ceased,  the  oil  is 
quickly  distilled  off  from  the  residne.  The  rectified  oil  appears  to  con- 
tain oxide  and  sulphide  of  allyl,  together  with  excess  of  sulphur,  these 
impurities  either  pre-existing  in  the  crude  oil,  —  as  already  mentioned 
respecting  oxide  of  allyl  (p.  363),  —  or  being  formed  from  sulphide  of 
allyl  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  ibti,t  portion  of  the  sulphide 
which  takes  up  the  oxygen  giving  up  its  sulphur  to  the  rest.  If  the 
potassium  be  not  suffered  to  complete  its  action  before  the  liquid  is  dis* 
tilled,  it  merely  removes  the  excess  of  sulphur,  but  does  not  decompoeo 
the  oxide  of  aliyl;  and  a  distillate  is  obtained,  containing  from  65*17  to 
64*75  per  cent  C,  and  9*22  to  915  H  (Wertheim). 

Propertie$,  Colourless  oil^  of  great  refracting  power,  and  heavier 
than  water.  May  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  SmeUs  like 
the  crude  oil,  but  less  disagreeably;  in  short,  exactly  like  the  rectified 
oil. 

Wcrtfaeiiii. 

6C 36    ....    63-16    63*22 

5  H 5     ....      8-77    8-86 

S 16    ....     28-07    27-23 

CH'S 57    ....  10000    99-31 

Decompositions.  1.  Sulphide  of  allyl  dissolves  with  violent  action  in 
fuming  nitric  acid;  the  solution  when  diluted  with  water,  deposits  yel- 
lowish white  flakes,  and  is  found  to  contain  oxalic  and  sulphuric  acid; 
according  to  Hlasiwetz  {J.  pr,  Chem.  51,  355)  oil  of  garlic  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  yields  formic  and  oxalic  acid.  —  2.  With  cold  oil  of  vitriol^ 
it  forms  a  purple  solution,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  water,  appa- 
rently without  alteration.  —  3.  It  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in 
abundance;  the  deep  indigo-coloured  mixture  becomes  gradually  deco- 
lorized on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  immediately  if  gently  heated  or 
diluted  with  water.  —  4.  From  nitrate  of  silver,  it  throws  down  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphide  of  silver,  whilst  nitrate  of  silver  and  allyl  remains 
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^  in  eolation  (Wertheim).  — -  It  ia  not  altered  by  dilute  acids  or  alkatis,  or 

.  hj  potasflinm. 

Combinations,  Oil  of  garlic  dissolves  sparingly  in  water  (Wer- 
theim). 

Smphide  of  allyl  does  not  precipitate  the  a>qoeoas  or  alcoholic  solu- 
tions or  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  or  acetate  of  copper;  neither  does  it 
precipitate  the  solation  of  azBemons  or  arsenic  acid  in  aqueous  sulphide 
of  ammonium  (Wertheim). 

Mercury-^precipUate.  —  Alcoholic  solutions  of  oil  of  garlic  and  cor« 
rosire  sublimate  form  a  copious  white  precipitate^  which,  wheu  left  to 
stand  for  some  time^  and  especially  if  diluted  with  water,  increases  to  a 
still  greater  quantity.  It  is  a  mixture  of  the  compounds  a  and  b,  which 
may  be  separated  by  continued  boiling  with  strong  alcohol^  only  the 
compound  a  beinff  soluble  therein  (WerUieim). 

a.  Separates  from  the  alcoholic  filtrate,  when  loft  to  itself  or  erapo- 
rated  with  water,  and  after  washing  and  drying,  forms  a  white  powder: 
Blackens  superficially  on  exposure  to  the  sun;  when  heated,  it  giyes  off 
vapours  smelling  like  onions,  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  calomel  and 
idercuiy.  When  immersed  in  moderately  strong  potash-ley,  it  ac<}nires  a 
light  yellow  colour  from  separation  of  oxide  of  mercury;  if  this  oxide 
bo  then  remoTcd  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  there  remains  a  white  substance, 
probably  =  OH*S,2HgS.  -^  When  distilled  with  sulphocyanide  of  potack 
sium,  it  yields  oil  of  mustard,  together  with  other  products.  (Vid.  F^ma- 
Hon  qf  Oil<if  MmUard).  — -  It  is  insoluble  in  water^  and  dissplres  but  spar- 
ingly in  alcohol  and  ether  (Wertheim). 

Wertheim. 

12  0....; no    ....    11-32    10-91 

10  H 100    ....      1-57     1-61 

4  Hg  - „    4000    ....    62-87    ........    63-67 

3  S 48-0    ....      7-54 

3  a 106-2    ..«    16-70 16-41 

C«H»S,2Hg3+C«H»Cl,2HgCl       636-2    ....  10000 

[May  also  be  written :  2C»H»S,HgS,3HgCL  — Gerbardt  {Compi.  rend,  mentuelt, 
I,  12)  prefers  the  formula  C*H'S^2HgCl,  which  ia  certainly  simpler,  but  requires  ]«sf 
mercury  and  much  more  chlorine  than  Wertheim  found.] 

h.  The  portion  of  the  mercury-precipitate  insoluble  in  hot  alcohol 
contains  the  same  constituents,  and  has  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  like- 
wise in  the  ratio  of  6  :  5  At.,  but  is  much  richer  in  mercury  (Wertheim). 

SUver-preeipitate.  —  When  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  aqueous 
ammonia  is  mixed  with  excess  of  sulphide  of  allyl,  one  portion  of  the 
compounds  resolves  itself  into  oxide  of  allyl,  which  rises  to  the  surface 
as  an  oil,  and  nitrate  of  ammonia;  but  there  is  also  formed  at  the  begin- 
ning, a  white  or  pale  yellow  precipitate,  wnich  perhaps  consists  of 
C'H%+xAgS.  For  if  it  be  immediately  washed  with  alcohol,  and  dried 
between  paper,  it  is  resolved  by  distillation  into  sulphide  of  allyl  and 
a  residue  of  sulphide  of  silver.  But  if  it  remains  half  an  hour  immersed 
in  the  liquid,  it  assumes  a  continually  darker  brown  colour,  and  is  finally 
converted  into  black  sulpliide  of  silver  (Wertheim). 

Gold-precipitate.  —  Sulpbid^  of  allyl  forms,  with  aqueous  terchlorid^ 
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of  gold^  ft  beautiful  yellow  precipitate,  which  reaembles  the  platinum- 
precipitate,  but  soon  cakes  together  in  reeinous  masseSi  and  becomes 
covered  with  gold  films  (Wertheim). 

JPlatinum-preeipUate.  —  Oil  of  garlic  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with 
bichloride  of  platinum.  This  precipitate  is  obtained  of  a  finer  yellow 
colour  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  solutions;  when  strong  alcohol  is  used,  how- 
ever, its  formation  is  gradual,  but  becomes  instantaneous  on  addition  of 
water.  If  the  water  be  added  too  quickly  and  in  too  great  quantity,  the 
precipitate  is  yellowish  brown,  resinous,  and  difficult  to  purify;  the  addi- 
tion of  water  must  therefore  be  stopped  as  soon  as  a  strong  turbidity 
appears;  in  that  case,  if  the  oil  of  ffarlic  is  not  in  excess,  a  copious 
floceulent  precipitate  is  sure  to  be  obtained  resembling  chloroplatinate  of 
ammonium.  The  precipitate  is  washed  on  the  filter,  first  with  alcohol, 
then  with  water,  and  dried  at  TOO''.  —  When  heated  considerably  above 
100°,  the  precipitate  changes  colour,  and  leaves  sulphide  of  platinum,  in 
so  porous  a  condition  that  it  takes  fire  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  con- 
tinues to  glow  till  it  is  reduced  to  pure  platinum.  Fuming  nitric  acid 
decomposes  and  dissolves  the  precipitate  completely,  forming  bichloride 
of  platinum  aud  platinic  sulphate.  When  immersed  in  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  the  kermes-brown  compound 
next  to  be  described.  Aqueous  potash  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  have 
no  action  upon  it.  —  The  precipitate  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and 
dissolves  but  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Wertheim), 

At  100*«  Wertfadm. 

24  C 144-0  ...,  17-77  17-85 

20  H 200  ....  2-47  2-87 

4Pt 3960  ....  48-88  48-53 

9  S 1440  ....  17-77 18-29 

3  a - 106-2  ....  1311  13-22 

3(C«H»S,PtS«)  +  (C«H»Cl,PtCl5)     810-2    ....10000    10076 

According  to  this  formula,  the  compound  appears  to  be  formed  in  the 
manner  represented  by  the  following  equation: 

90»H»S  +  9Pta«  «  C'^H^Pt^S'a*  +  5(C«H5CI.PtCl«). 

The  last  member  of  this  equation  appears  in  &ct  to  be  produced  in  the 
precipitation;  for  when  strong  alcohol  is  used,  golden-yellow,  crystalline 
scales  are  sometimes  obtained,  which,  however,  immediately  disappear  on 
diluting  the  liquid  with  water  (Wertheim). 

Kerme9-hrown  compound.  C'H^SjPtS*.  —  Formed,  together  with 
dissolved  sal-ammoniac,  when  the  platinum-precipitate  just  described  is 
left  in  contact  and  shaken  up  with  aqueous  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia: 

C"H»Pt<S»CP  +  3NH*S  -  4(C«H»S.PtS«)  +  3NH^CU 

The  brown  compound  heated  to  100^  emits  an  alliaceous  odour,  and  gives 
oflf  4'88  p.c.  {j^  At.)  sulphide  of  allyl.  The  darker  substance  containing 
excess  of  platinum  which  remains,  continues  unaltered  till  it  is  heated  to 
140%  but  between  150°  and  IOC,  gives  off  517  per  cent  more,  therefore 
in  all  9*55  per  cent  (|  At)  of  sulphide  of  allyl,  leaving  a  still  darker 
compound  of  20*11%  with  ^PtS^  The  kermes-brown  compound  is  inso* 
luble  in  water^  alcohol;  and  ether  (Wertheim). 


OIL 

Kenmtt  •  oj'OWH  cowpon 
6  C 

OF  GARLIC. 

md,  dried  in  vacuo, 
..    36     ....     19-15     .. 
..      5     ....      2-66     .. 
..     99    ....    52-66    .. 
..     48     ....     25-53 

..     19-37 

.      3-U 

Pt    

.,     52-09 

3  S 

C«H*S,PtS«    . 

..  188     ....  100-00 
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Wertheim 

720    .. 

..    22-37    .. 

22-24 

100    .. 

..      311     .. 

3-17 

159-9    .. 

.,    49-67    .. 

49-51 

80-0     .. 

..     24-85 

JPaUddium-precipitate.  2C'H*S,3PdS.  —  Precipitated  on  gradaally 
adding  purified  oil  of  garlic  to  aqueous  nitrate  of  palladium,  which  must 
be  in  excess.  On  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  two  bodies,  the 
same  precipitate  is  obtained,  but  mixed  with  palladium,  which  is  quicklj 
reduced  from  the  nitrate  by  the  alcohol. 

Loose,  light  kermes-brown  precipitate,  very  much  like  the  platinum- 
compound  just  described;  after  washing  and  drying,  it  is  tasteless  and 
inodorous.  —  The  precipitate,  when  heated  above  100°,  gives  off  the 
odour  of  oil  of  garlic;  when  more  strongly  heated,  it  burns  away  with  a 
glimmering  light,  emitting  an  odour  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  leaves 
metallic  palladium.  It  is  rapidly  oxidized  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  with 
formation  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol  (Wer- 
theim), 

Dried  at  lOO'. 

12  C 

10  H 

3  Pd 

5  S 

2C«H»S,3PdS    321-9    ....  10090 

The  formation  of  this  precipitate  probably  takes  place  in  the  manner 
represented  by  the  following  equation: 

5C«H»S  +  3(PdO,NO»)  «  2C«H»S,3PdS  +  8C«H»0  +  3N0». 

When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oil  of  garlic  is  precipitated  by  excess  of 
alcoholic  nitrate  of  palladium,  the  liquid  above  the  precipitate  is  of  a 
deep  ruby  colour,  and  does  not  deposit  any  metal,  even  after  a  consider- 
able lapse  of  time,  probably  because  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  palladium  is 
protected  from  reduction  by  the  alcohol,  by  entering  into  combination 
with  the  oxide  of  allyl  simultaneously  formed  (Wertlieim). 

With  protoohloride  of  palladium,  sulphide  of  allyl  forms  a  fire-yellow 
precipitate,  probably  a  compound  of  a  sulphur-salt  with  a  chlorosalt 
(Wertheim), 

Sulphide  of  allyl  dissolves  readily  in  Alcohol  and  Ether  (Wertheim), 

There  appears  to  be  a  Persulphide  of  AUyl,  which  sublimes  when  oil 
of  mustard  is  heated  with  persulphide  of  potassium,  and  is  distinguished 
by  an  extremely  intense  odour  of  AMafoetida  (Wertheim). 
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[Lanrent  &  Gerhardl's  ticw  does  not  however  explain  the  formation  of  mellone. 
C^'H',  from  ntlphocyanide  of  mercury,  unless  that  compound  can  be  shown  to 
contain  hydro^n.  —  f  According  to  Gerhardt,  Compt  mensueU,  6,  107^  sulphocyaniilo 
of  mercury  contains  water  of  crystallixation,  which  it  does  not  give  off  witliout  under- 
going complete  decomposition,  and  the  mellone  which  it  yields  always  oontaina  1*5  per 
cent  of  hydrogen,  just  as  well  as  that  prepared  from  pseudosulphocyanogen.  \] 

Preparation,  A.  Of  a*ude  Mellone,  —  Liebig  prepared  this  com- 
pound chiefly  by  heating  dried  p8eudo6ulphoc;^nogen  to  low  redness,  or 
by  gently  heating  a  mixture  of  sulphocjranide  of  potassium  and  dry 
cnloride  of  sodiom  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  and  dissolving  out  the 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  from  the  residue  by  water.  The  crude 
mellone  obtained  by  one  or  other  of  these  processes  was  generally  used  by  Liebig  in  the 
experiments  about  to  be  described,  for  which  indeed  it  is  as  well  adapted  as  pure  mel- 
lone. ^.  According  to  Henneberg,  it  is  best  to  heat  the  dry  pseudosulphocyanogeo, 
first  in  an  open  porcelain  basin,  and  afterwards  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible ;  because, 
if  it  be  heated  in  a  retort,  the  sulphur  which  is  given  off  flows  back  again,  and  causes 
the  mellone  to  cake  together.  Too  much  heat  must  also  be  avoided,  as  the  mellone  then 
bakes  together  in  hard  lumps.  The  product  thus  obtained  has  a  light  yellow  colour 
with  a  tinge  of  grey  ;  a  grey  or  red-brown  product  may  be  regarded  as  a  frilure.  f.  — 
2.  As  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  sulphur  from  the  preceding  com- 
pounds requires  strong  ignition,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  mellone  is 
thereby  decomposed,  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  prefer  preparing  it  by  heat- 
ing chlorocyanamide  till  it  ceases  \o  give  off  hydrochloric  acid  and  sal- 
ammoniac;  or  ammelln,  as  long  as  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  water;  or 
ammelide  as  long  as  ammonia,  cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids  are  eyolved 
from  it.  — -  Volckel  prepares  his  glauoene  (mellone)  by  igniting  his 
poliene  (melamine  or  melam  f )  for  a  considerable  time;  as  howeyer  the 
point  at  which  the  eyolution  of  ammonia  ceases,  is  identical  with  that  at 
which  the  decomposition  of  the  glaucene  begins,  a  large  quantity  of  the 
latter  is  lost.  Volckel  likewise  prepares  it  by  rapidly  heating  hydroper- 
sulphocyanic  acid  in  a  platinum  crucible  to  bright  redness. 

Whicheyer  of  the  above-mentioned  bodies  may  be  heated,  the  product 
obtained  is  not  pure  but  crude  mellone,  its  composition  varying  con- 
siderably, according  to  the  strength  and  duration  of  the  ignition.  Thus, 
in  mellone  obtained  from  pseudosulphocyanogen,  the  amount  of  carbon 
may  vary  by  2  to  3  per  cent,  and  cold-potash  ley  extracts  hydromellone 
from  it,  leavine  a  residue  of  pure  mellone.  When,  however,  the  mellone 
is  decomposed  by  ignition,  the  last  remaining  portions  always  yield  the 
right  prbportion  of  I  vol.  nitrogen  gas  to  3  vol  cyanogen,  and  when 
burned  with  oxide  of  copper,  the  right  proportion  of  2  vol.  nitrogen  to 
3  vol.  carbonic  acid  (Liebig).  —  According  to  the  different  materials  from 
which  mellone  is  prepared,  and  to  the  strength  and  duration  of  the  igni- 
tioU;  the  residue  varies  in  colour  from  pale-yellow  to  brown,  and  like- 
wise in  composition  (p.  381).  When  the  material  contains  sulphur,  it 
is  particularly  necessary  to  continue  the  heat  for  a  long  time  in  order 
to  expel  the  sulphur  completely.  But  all  mellone-residues  a^ree  in  this, 
that  when  raised  to  a  higher  temperature,  they  are  completely  reeolvcd 
into  nitrogen,  cyanogen,  and  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  relative 
quantities  of  these  products  varying  however  with  the  nature  of  the 
mellone-residue  (Volckel). 

B.  Pure  Mellone  is  best  obtained  by  heating  mercurous  mellonide  in 
a  retort  till  the  evolved  mixture  of  cyanogen  and  nitrogen  gases  is  three- 
fourths  absorbed  by  potash-ley  (Liebig). 

Properties,    Pure  mellone  is  a  loose,  light  yellow,  strongly  staining, 
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tasteless,  and  inodorous  powder  (Liebig).  — The  crude  mellonc  obtoincd  from 
sulphocyanide  of  potastiam,  common  salt  and  chlorine,  or  from  pseudosolphocyanogen 
(1).  is  of  a  lig^ht  yellow  colour,  loose  and  finely  laminar  (Liebig).  Light  yellow  with 
a  tinge  of  grey;  (Henneberg).  —  The  so-called  glaucene  (mcllone)  prepared  firom 
poliene  is  yellowish-white  (Vblckel). 

FormnlK  and  calenlationSi  according  to: 
Liebig.  Yttlckd.  Laurent  &  Gerhardt« 

6  C 36  ..^    3913  4  C 24  ....    35-82  12  C 72  ....    35-82 

4  N    ....  66  ....     60-87  3  N    ....  42  ....     62-69  9  N    ....  126  ....    62-69 

H    ....     1  ....       1-49  3  H    ....       3  ....       1-49 

C«N*  ....  92  ....  10000  C^N'H     67  ....  100-00  C»N»H»    201  ....  100-00 

Laurent  &  Gerhardt's  formula  is  Ytflckd's  trebled. 

Analyses  by  Lanrent  and  Gerhardt. 

a,  b.  e.  d. 

C    35-73    35-8    36-4  36-0 

N   62-50     62-4     619  62-2 

H    1-77     1-8     ^       1-7  1-8 

100-00    100-0    1000    100-0 

Analyses  by  Ydlckel. 
e.  f,  g.  h.  f.  k.  I.  IN.  n. 

C...  31*63  ....36-01  ....37-02  ....32-1 7....  36-52....    36-31....  35-57  ....  3249  ....  3507 

N....  61-92....  62-85 

H...     1-42....    1-75....    1-91....    203...    1-71....      1-77....      1-58....    1-89....   209 

10000 ....  100-00 

Liebig  based  his  formula  on  the  combustion  of  crude  mellone 
obtained  from  pseudosulphocyanogen,  with  oxide  of  copper,  which 
yielded  8  vol.  carbonic  acia  gas  to  2  vol.  nitrogen,  and  on  the  decompo* 
sition  of  mellone  by  simple  ignition,  whereby  he  obtained  1  vol.  nitrogen 
gas  to  3  vol.  cyanogen.  —  Lanrent  Sc  Gerhardt  ignited  their  mellone  for 
some  time  in  a  platinum  crucible  before  analyzing  it;  a  was  prepared 
from  pseadosulphocyanogen;  b  from  ammelin;  c  from  ammelide,  and  d 
from  chlorocvanamide.  —  The  crude  mellone  e,f,  g^  analyzed  by  V5lcke1| 
was  obtained  by  variously  long  ignition  of  pseadosulphocyanogen  pre- 
pared  with  nitric  acid;  A  with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  chlorine 
gas;  t  and  h  from  hydropersulphocyanic  acid;  I  horn  poliene  {%.e.^hom 
the  residue  obtained  by  heating  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium);  m  and  n 
from  sulphocyanide  of  mercury. 

BeeomposUums,  Mellone  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  is  gradually  but 
completely  resolved  into  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  nitrogen  gas  and  3  vol, 
cjranogen  (Liebig): 

CTi*  -  3C*N  +  N. 

It  IS  resolved  hereby  into  nitrogen,  cyanogen,  and  hydrocyanic  acid 
(Volckel): 

C<N«H  *  C?NH  +  (?N  -h  N. 

When  mellone  obtained  from  ammelide  or  chlorocyanamide  is  ignited  iH 
a  tube,  it  disappears  completely,  giving  off  vapours  which  smell  of 
ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  deposit  first  a  red,  then  a  yellow,  and 
lastly  a  red-brown  sublimate.     The  sublimate  gives  off  ammonia  when 
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treated  with  potash>  and  precipitates  nitrate  of  eilrer.  The  aaeowa 
mixture  eyolved  at  the  same  time  containB  a  gaa  (ammonia)  which  is 
absorbed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  another  (cyanogen)  which  is  absorbed  by 
potash,  and  a  non-absorbable  gas  (nitrogen)  the  relative  qnantities  of  the 
three  being  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  =  9  :  51  :  40,  and  at  the 
end  =.  10  1*60:  60.  Henoe  it  appears,  that  the  decomposition  of  mellone 
by  heat  is  not  very  simple  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt). 

2.  Mellone  heated  in  dry  chlorine  gas  forms  a  white  volatile  sub- 
stance having  a  powerful  odour,  and  attacking  the  eyes  very  strongly.  -— > 
3.  Mellone  aissolves  gradually  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  contmually  giving 
off  a  gas  which  contains  very  little  or  no  nitric  oxide,  and  is  resolTcd  into 
ammonia  and  cyanylic  acid,  which  crystallizes  in  long  needles: 

C«N*  +  6H0  =  C«N»H50«  +  NH». 

The  evolution  of  gas  is  due  to  this  circumstance,  that  part  of  the  mellone 
is  more  completely  deqpmposed  [perhaps  into  nitrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  ?]  so  that  the  quantity  of  cyanylic  acid  obtained  is  less  than  that 
which  is  required  by  calculation.  As  no  oxidation  takes  place  in  this 
reaction,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  other  acids  do  not  decompose 
mellone  in  the  same  manner  (Liebig).  —  4.  Mellone  dissolves  in  oil  of 
vitriol  with  evolution  of  ammoniaj  water  added  to  the  solution  throws 
down  a  white  substance  different  from  mellone. 

5.  Crude  mellone  is  decomposed  by  potash-ley,  even  in  the  cold, 
giving  up  hydromellone  to  it;  but  at  a  boiling  heat,  it  dissolves  slowly 
and  completely,  with  continued  evolution  of  ammonia,  and  forms  a  potash 
salt  which  crystallizes  in  long  needles  and  contains  a  peculiu*  acid 
(Liebig). 

This  pecuUar  add  [which,  according  to  Hennebei^,  is  identical  with 
eyameluric  acid,  the  acid  obtained  by  heating  mellonide  of  potassium  with 
■potash-ley],  may  be  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  dissolving  the  purified 
potash-salt  {vid  inf,)  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  purifying  the  needles 
which  separate  on  cooling,  by  recrystallization  (Liebig).  %  According  to 
Henneberg,  the  acid  is  precipitated  from  its  salts  by  strong  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  from  the  hot  aqueous 
solution  of  which,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
separates  on  cooling,  in  white  ornsts,  with  separate  crystals  projecting 
from  them.  It  dissolves  in  420  pts.  water  at  l7^  more  readily  in  hot 
water.  The  acid  produces  a  strong  stain,  reddens  litmus,  and  decomposes 
carbonates  when  heated  with  them.  The  crystals  contain  16*85  p.c, 
(5  At.  =  17*47  p.c.)  water  of  crystallisation,  which  is  completely 
expelled  at  100^  --  120°.  IT 

Calculation,  according  to  Liebig.  Calculation,  according  to  VSlckeL 

BC 48    31-58  8C 48    31*37 

6N    70    46*05  5N    70    45*75 

2H    2    1-32  8H    3    1-96 

4  0 32     21-05  4  O    32     20-92 

^^  152     10000  '  153     10000 

Calculation,  according  to  Henneberg.  Calc.  according  to  Laurent  &  Gerhardt. 

12  e 72     32-44  12  C  ,....       72 32-73 

7  N  98     44-14  8  N  112    50  91 

4  H  4     1-80  4  H 4    1-82 

6  O 48     21-62  4  O  32    14-54 

"  222    100-00  220    100-00 
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litbtg's  Analyses,  Hennebei^'s  Analysis, 
a.               b*                e. 

C 32'30  ....     32-30  ....  30*76        C 32-00  ....  32-08 

N 48-00  ....     48-00  ....  46-20  N 

H 1-57  ....       1-86  ....       200        H    1-71  ....     200 

O J8-13  ....     17-84  .,..  21-04  O 

Crystallized  add  ....  lOO'OO  ....  lOO'OO  ....  100-00        Acid  dried  at  100° — 120°. 

The  acid  a  waa'purified  b^  one,  h  by  two,  and  c  bj  three  crjstalliza* 
tions  (^from  water  or  from  nitric  acid  l1  (Liebig).  According  to  Liebig, 
the  acid  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  cyanic  acid  with  a  mellonio 
acid,  C«N*H*0».  This  view  would  agree  better  with  VbickeFs  formula, 
which  however  requires  more  hydrogen  than  is  given  by  most  analyses  of 
the  acid  and  its  silver-salt.  —  Laurent  &  Gerhardt*s  formula  differs  con« 
siderably  from  Liebig's  analyses,  moreover,  according  to  this  formula^ 
the  acid  should  be  tribasic  (see  the  silver-salt,  &c.),  whereas  it  contains 
only  4  0.  On  the  other  hand,  this  formula  giyes  a  very  simple  expla- 
nation of  the  formation  of  the  acid,  with  evolution  of  ammonia;  from 
mellone,  supposing  that  substance  =  C^'N'H': 

C«N»H»  +  4HO  -  C»»NSH^O*  +  NH». 

Volckers  formula,  supposing  as  he  does  that  mellone  =  C^N'H,  gives 
the  equation: 

4C<N'H  +  8H0  •  2C8N5H30^  +  2NH». 

But  if  we  assume,  with  Liebig,  that  mellone  =  C'N^,  we  shall  then  have, 
according  to  Volckers  formula,  the  improbable  equation : 

12C*N<  +  36HO  -  9C«N«H80*  +  3NH», 

With  Liebig's  formula  of  the  acid,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  equation 
unless  we  suppose  other  products  to  be  formed  at  the  same  time. 

The  acid  decomposes  when  recrystallized  from  nitric  acid,  with 
formation  of  ammonia  and  probably  also  of  cyanuric  acid  (Liebig).  For 
this  decomposition,  Laurent  &  Gerhardt  give  the  equation: 

C"N»H<0*  +  8HO  -  2C*N»H»0«  +  2NH». 

%  The  acid  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  deposits  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance which  appears  to  be  cyanuric  acid.  At  a  moderate  red  heat,  the 
acid  turns  yellow  and  decomposes,  giving  off  vapours  which  smell  of 
cyanic  acid,  and  forming  a  white  crystalline  sublimate  probably  con- 
sisting of  cyanuric  aeid.  The  yellow  residue  consists  of  meilone  (Heune- 
berg).  For  this  decomposition,  Gerhardt  {Compt  menmeU  6, 106)  gives 
the  equation: 

3C"N»H<0^  -  2CWH«0«  +  2C«N»H».  » 

JPotashsaU.  a.  NevtrdL  —  1.  Crystallizes  from  the  solution  of  mel« 
lone  in  boiling  potash,  or  may  be  precipitated  therefrom  by  an  equal 
volume  of  alcohol.  Purified  by  recrystallizatiou.  Long  delicate  needles 
having  a  silky  lustre  and  strong  alkaline  reaction.  The  salt  melts  when 
heated,  without  blackening,  giving  off  ammonia  and  leaving  pure  cyanate 
of  potash.  Dissolves  very  easily  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
(Liebig).  IT  2.  The  same  salt  is  obtained  by  boiling  1  pt.  of  mellonide  of 
potassium,  10  pts.  of  potash-ley  of  sp.  gr.  1*2,  and  20  pts.  of  water 
(renewed  as  it  evaporates)  till  the  concentrated  mass  is  no  longer  curdy^ 
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but  solidifies  in  a  moss  of  needle-shaped  Crystals.  The  crystals  are 
washed  on  a  filler  stopped  with  asbestus,  first  with  solution  of  potash, 
then  with  alcohol^  and  recrystallized  from  boiling  water^  a  small  quantity 
of  alcohol  being  aidded  to  the  filtrate.  On  cooling,  the  salt  crvBtallijEes 
in  colourless  prismatic  needles,  having  a  glassy  lustre  and  often  •)-  of 
an  inch  long.  The  salt  has  an  alkaline  reaction;  its  taste  is  soapy 
at  first,  but  afterwards  bitter  and  irritating.  The  air-dried  salt 
placed  over  sulphuric  acid  or  heated  to  120%  gives  off  from  13*86  to 
14-03  p.c.  (=  6  At.)  water.  It  melts  at  a  low  red-heat,  giving  off,  first 
ammoniacal  and  afterwards  acid  vapours;  the  crystalline  residue  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  evolves  the  odour  of  cyanic  acid.  Dissolves  in  7*4 
pts.  water  at  18%  and  in  1  or  2  pts.  of  boiling  water.  The  solution 
yields  white  crystalline  precipitates  with  chloride  of  barium  and  sulphate 
of  magnesia;  a  bulky,  yellow,  amorphous  precipitate  with  sesquichioride 
of  iron;  bluish  white,  crystallo-granular  with  cupric  salts;  and  with 
silver  salts,  a  curdy  precipitate  not  very  soluble  in  nitric  acid  (Henneberg). 


Calc.  according  to  Henneberg. 
12  C  72-0  ....     21-39 

Ctlc. 
12  C 

accoi 

-ding  to  Gerhardt 
.     720  ....    21-52 
.  112-0  ....     33-48 
10  ....       0-30 
.      80  ....       2-39 
.  141-6  ....     42-31 

Henneberg. 
21-59 

7  N           ...     980  ....     29-12 

8  N 

H    10  ....       0-29 

8  o         24-0  ....      713 

H 

O 

025 

3  KO 141-6  ....     4207 

3KO. 

42-04 

C»-N7HK»0«     336-6  ....  10000 

Ci-N»HK»0<... 

.  334-6  ....  100-00  1 

r 

h.  Acid  salt.  —  Acetic  or  weak  nitric  acid  added  io  the  concentrated 
solution  of  a,  throws  down  sparingly  soluble  crystalline  scales  (Liebig). 
1[  Thin  laminae,  iridescent  in  sunshine  (Henneberg). 

Calc.  according  to  Henneberg.                  Calc.  according  to  Gerbardt.        Henncbciif. 
12  C 72  0....     27-68  12  C 720....    27-90    27*22 


7  N 

3  H     .... 

98-0  .... 
.      30  .... 
.    400  .... 
.     47-2  .... 

87-68 

1-15 

15-38 

1811 

8  N 

3  H    

.  112-0  .. 

3-0  .. 

.     240  .. 

47-2  .. 

.    43-38 

116    .... 
,       9-28 
.     18-28    .... 

....      1-21 

5  o     

3  O 

...     1800 

KO 

KO 

CMN7fl"K(y»... 

.  260-2  .... 

10000 

C«N»H»KO< 

258-2  ... 

.  100-00 

Baryia-salt.  —  Obtained  by  adding  chloride  of  barium  in  ezoess  to  a 
boiling  dilute  solution  of  the  neutral  potash-salt,  and  again  heating  the 
liquid  after  precipitation.  Microscopic  needles,  rerv  loosely  aggre- 
gated. The  crystals  contain  water  of  crystallization,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  given  off  at  100°.  At  120%  the  salt  still  retains  1  At.  water 
which  is  given  off  at  150%  [The  quantity  which  is  given  off  between 
120**  and  250"  is  1-72°  p.c;  by  calculation,  1  At  =  207  p.cl  The  salt 
dried  at  IOC  gave  16*82  p.c.  C,  0*49  H,  and  52-66  BaO;  dried  at  120^  it 
gave  53*19  p.c.  BaO,  and  at  250"",  54*12  BaO.  According  to  these 
numbers,  the  formula  of  the  salt  dried  at  250""  is  C^'N'HBa'O*;  and  that 
of  the  salt  dried  at  100°— 120*»  is  C"N'HBaH)«  +  2  Aq  (Henneberg). 

iS't7v»*-<a2^.— -The  alkaline  potash-salt  a  forms  with  an  acid  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  acid  potash-salt  with  a  neutral  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  curdy  precipitate  very  sparingljr  soluble  in 
boiling  nitric  acid  (Liebig).  Dried  at  100%  it  forms  a  white,  scarcely 
blackened,  friable  mass,  still  retaining  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  which 
it  does  not  give  off  at  ISC'  (Henneberg). 
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AnhydrouM  Salt. 

Calculation,  according  to  Liebig.  Calculation,  according  to  ViSlckd. 

8C 48    ....     13-11  8C 4S    ....     1308 

5N    70    ....     1913  6N    70    ....     1907 

H    1     ....      0-27 

2  Ag  216    ....    5902  2  Ag 216    ....    5886 

4  O     32     ....       8-74  4  O    32     ....      8*72 

C8N«Ag»0*....    366    ....  100-00  0»N»H Ag«0< ....    367    ..-  100-00 

Calc.  according  to  Henneberg.  Calc.  according  to  Laurent  &  Gerhardt.    Liebig. 

12  C 72     ....     13-26  12  C 72     ....     13-31  1355 

7N    98     ....     18-05  8N    112    ....     2070  

H    1     ....      018  H    1     ....       018  0-15 

3  Ag 324     ....     69-67  3  Ag 324     ....     5989 58-50 

6  0    48     ....       8-84  4  0    32     ....       5-92 

CN'HAg»0'      543     ....  10000  C»N»HAg30*     541     ....  10000 

%.    Hydraied  salt,  dried  at  100**.  „ 

Henne* 
Calculation  according  to  Henneberg.         Calculation  according  to  Gerhardt.*  berg. 

12  C 72  ....  12-83  12  C 72  ....  1288  ....  13*12 

7N 98  ....  17-47  8N 112  ....  2004 

3H 3....     0-53  3H ;. 3....     0-53....     0-54 

3  Ag    324  ....  57-76  3  Ag    324  ....  57-96  ....  57-86 

8  0 64....  11-41  6  0 48....     859 

C»N7HAg»0«  +  2Aq  561  ....10000  CWN8HAg»0^  +  2Aq  659  ....10000  H 

The  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  tho  silver-salt  were 
by  volume  as  8  :  5  (Liebig). 

According  to  Volckel  {Ann.  Pharm.  G2,  97),  the  same  potash-salt  is 
obtained,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  cyanurate  of  potash,  when, 
instead  of  mellone,  poliene  (t.  e.  the  residue  obtained  by  gently  heating 
fiulphocyanide  of  ammonium)  is  dissolved  in  boiling  potash.  The  acid 
separated  from  the  potash-salt  by  a  stronger  acid,  is  white;  crystallizes 
irom  hot  water  in  shining  needles;  and  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution, 
reddens  litmus  slightly.  —  When  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  emits  a  white 
fume,  then  gives  off  ammonia,  and  leaves  a  yellowish  residue,  which 
gradually  disappears,  with  evolution  of  cyanogen.  Tt  dissolves  sparingly 
in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  but  with  tolerable  facility  at  a  boiling  heat. 
The  aqueous  solution  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  equation  for  the  formation  of  this  acid  from  poliene  is,  according  to 
Volckel: 

4C«N«H«  +  12H0  «  3C«N«HW  +  9NH». 

If  the  heating  of  pseudosnlphocyanogen,  or  of  hydropersulphocyanic 
acid  be  interrupted  before  the  evolution  of  sulphur  is  terminated,  thd 
residue,  which  contains  poliene  and  not  mellone,  dissolves  in  potash-ley 
with  evolution  of  ammonia,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  the 
brownish  yellow  solution  forms  with  acetic  acid  a  greyish  white  gelatinous 
precipitate,  which  is  not  hydromellone,  but  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
ammeline.  For,  its  solution  in  hot  nitric  acid,  filtered  from  the  sulphur, 
yields  on  cooling,  colourless  needles  of  nitrate  of  ammeline,  which  contaia 

*  Gkrhardt  (Coimi/.  mmaueUf  6, 106)  gives  only  the  calculation  of  the  anhydrous 
salt. 

TOL,  IX,  2  C 
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19  0  per  cent  C  and  3*2  H,  and  from  which  ammonia  separates  pnre  amine* 
line.  The  formation  of  ammeline  from  poliene  by  means  of  caustic  potash 
takes  place  as  represented  by  the  equation: 

C«N«H«  +  2HO  =  OWH*0«  +  NH». 

(Laurent  &  Oerhardt,  JST.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhy$.  19, 102). 

Mellone  [is  insoluble  in  water,  cold^dilnte  acids  and  alkalis^  alcohol, 
and  ether  (Liebig). 

HydrameUone  or  HydrtmMonic  Acid. 

Hydromellon,  Hydrometloiudttre,  MelUmwatHrEf^ft'durtt  Aeid%  meUonkydrique, 

Preparation.  1.  Aqueous  mellonide  of  potassium  is  precipitated 
with  nitrate  of  lead  or  sulphate  of  copper;  the  precipitate  oarefuUj 
washed  by  boiling  with  water;  then  diffused  in  hot  water  and  deeom* 
posed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated.  (Gm.)  — 
If  the  precipitate  has  been  well  boiled  with  water,  the  hydromellonic  acid 
is  nearly  free  from  potassium  (Gm.).  —  2.  When  a  hot  solution  of  mel- 
lonide  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  the  mixture 
soon  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  hydromellonic  acid  in  white  flakest, 
which  if  the  liquid  is  very  concentrated,  thicken  it  to  a  solid  magma 
(Liebig). 

Propej'tiet.  As  obtained  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  (1),  it 
forms  white  opaque  crusts;  as  obtained  by  precipitation  (2),  it  forms  a 
white  earthy  powder  which  leaves  a  streak  (Gm.).  Inodorous,  and  taste- 
less. Its  solution  in  boiling  water  scarcely  reddens  litmus  (Gm.); 
reddens  it  strongly  (Liebig). 

The  composition  of  hydromellone  is  not  yet  determined  with  cer« 
tainty.  Liebig  {Ann.  Pharm,  50,  337)  formerly  supposed  that  it  was 
free  from  potassium,  and  regarded  it  as  C^N^H.  He  found  that  hydro- 
mellone dried  at  100,°  yielded  by  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper,  only 
23*44  pts.  water  (or  rather,  according  to  a  more  recent  correction  {Ann. 
Pharm.  57,  103),  8*44  pts.)  to  100  pts.  carbonic  acid,  and  thence  con- 
cluded that  it  contained  only  1  H  to  6  C. — 100  :  8.44=6  .  22  (carbonic 
acid^:  10'14  (water). 

More  recently  {Ann.  Pharm.  57, 111)>  Liebig  pronounces  the  hydro- 
mellone prepared  by  (2)  to  be  an  acid  potash-salt,  which,  after  drying  at 
100°,  gives  off  nitrogen,  cyanogen,  and  hydrocjranic  acid  when  heated,  and 
leaves  17  p.c.  cyanide  of  potassium,  whence  it  is  =CN"HK.  [According 
to  this  formula,  the  potassium  in  hydromellone  should  amount  to  some- 
what more  than  12  per  cent,  whereas  the  17  per  cent  of  potassium 
contains  only  a  little  more  than  10  per  cent].  —  According  to  the  same 
more  recent  statements,  there  exists  another  acid  potash-salt,  which  ia 
obtained  in' fine  white  laminie,  on  adding  hydrochloric  Hcid  to  the  hot 
solution  of  mellonide  of  potassium,  till  the  precipitate  redissolves,  and 
leaving  the  solution  to  crystallize  by  cooling.  These  laminie  contain  22 
per  cent  of  potassium  [wherein  it  is  remarkable  that  when  a  much  larger 
excess  of  hvdrochloric  acid  is  used,  a  salt  is  formed  much  richer  ia 
potassium  than  that  which  results  from  the  precipitation  in  (2^]  — 
Lastly,  if  we  endeavour  to  abstract  all  the  potassium  from  hydromellone 
by  continued  treatment  with  acid,  the  hydromellone  is  resolved,  according 
to  Liebig,  into  ammonia  and  new  products  soluble  in  water.  •^-  [It  ia 
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I)068ibto  that  hyd'romellone  may,  only  under  peculiar  eircumstaiicesi  con- 
tain BO  much  potassium  as  Liebig  more  recently  found;  in  the  product 
obtained  by  (1),  Gmelin  found  by  ignition,  only  sfigbt  traces  of  potassium 
compounds;  and  Liebig  also  {Ann.  Fharm,  50,  359)  in  bis  earlier  expe- 
riments obtained  only  traces  of  cyanide  .of  potassium,  or  cyanate  of 
potash]. 

Laurent  &  Gerhardt  treated  mellono  with  potash-ley;  precipitated 
the  solution  by  an  acid;  washed  the  gelatinous  precipitate  with  water  for 
three  days;  and  found  in  it,  after  drying  at  135^,  from  29*5  to  30  per  cent 
C  and  2 '2  to  2  p.c.  H.  From  these  results  they  regard  hydromellone  at 
135^  as  C"N*H*0*,2Ag,  stating  however  that  the  matter  is  not  satisfac- 
torily determined,  because  the  nydromellone  obtained  in  the  manner  just 
described  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  potash.  [It  should  also  be 
known  whether  the  mellone  was  treated  with  cold  or  with  hot  potash; 
in  the  former  case,  the  potash  would  (according  to  Liebig's  experiments) 
have  dissolved  merely  the  hydromellone  which  is  generally  containea 
in  crude  mellone;  but  if  boiling  potash  were  used,  the  peculiar  acid 
[cyameluric  acid]  above  described  (p.  388)  should  be  produced,  and 
would  be  sufficiently  distinguished  from  hydromellone  by  its  property 
of  crystallizing  in  needles,  by  its  decomposibility  by  nitric  acid,  and  by 
the  different  constitution  of  its  silver-salt —- Moreover,  in  the  hydro* 
mellone  precipitated  by  an  acid  from  mellonide  of  potassium,  and  con* 
taining  potassium,  Laurent  &  Gerhardt  found  3*30  p.c.  G.  and  1*3  H< 
This  acid,  aft«r  being  digested  for  24  hours  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then 
washed,  and  dried  at  180°,  exhibited,  when  more  strongly  heated,  the 
following  phenomena,  which  show  that  at  this  temperature  it  still  retains 
nearly  16  p.c.  HO:  First,  it  gave  off  10  p.c.  of  pure  water;  then  2  p.c. 
more,  but  accompanied  by  white  fumes;  then,  with  stronger  indications  of 
decomposition,  4  p.c.  more.     The  residue  contained  potassium. 

Laurent  &  Gerhardt  formerly  adopted  the  formula  C"N^H^O^  halved^ 
sC'N^H'O',  according  to  which,  hydromellone  would  be  an  acid  aldide. 
In  either  case,  its  composition  would  be: 

At  180«. 

6C 86  32  78 

4N 66  60-91 

2H 2  1*82 

2  O 16  14-54 

C«N<H»0«   110    100-00 

jDecompoBitioni.  1 .  Hydromellone  heated  in  a  test-tube,  decrepitates 
slightly;  gives  off  water  and  a  large  quantity  of  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia 
which  is  deposited  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  and  soon  turns  brown;  pro- 
duces in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  a  white  solid  opaque  sublimate,  which 
dissolves  in  potash  when  boiled  with  it  for  some  time;  and  leaves  a  lemon- 
yellow  residue  (probably  mellone)  which  disappears  on  continued  ignition 
(Gm.).  —  Hydromellone  first  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  and  nitrogen, 
then  turns  yellow  and  gives  off  cyanogen,  and  finally  leaves  a  trace 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  or  cyanate  of  potash  (Liebig).  (For  Laurent  & 
Gerhardt's  account  of  the  behaviour  of  hydromellone  when  heated,  rid.  sup.) 
2.  Hydromellone  in  the  recently  precipitated  and  pasty  condition,  boiled 
for  three  or  four  hours  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  yields  a  clear 
solution  which  contains  sal-ammoniac  and  does  not  become  turbid  on 
cooling  (Liebig).  But  when  dissolved  in  strong  nitric  acid^  and  evapo- 
rated at  a  boiling  heat,  it  remains  undecomposed. 

2  c  2 
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Camhinaiums.  Hydromellone  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  Water, 
somewhat  more  readily  in  boiling  water,  the  solution  becoming  milky  ma 
it  cools  but  not  yielding  much  solid  deposit. 

It  dissolves  quickly  and  abundantly  in  strong  nitric  acid;  somewhat 
more  slowly  but  in  equal  quantity  in  OU  of  VUriol.  Both  solutiona 
become  milky  on  addition  of  water  (Gm.)« 

It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  oils  whether  fixed  or  volatile 
(Liebig). 


MellonicUs  or  UydrcmMonatei. 

Mellone  heated  with  iodide,  bromide,  or  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
expels  the  radical  and  forms  mellonide  of  potassium  (Liebig).  —  Hydro- 
mellone  heated  with  iodide  of  potassium  eliminates  hydriodic  acid  and 
iodine;  it  abstracts  the  base  from  the  salts  of  many  vegetable  acids,  and 
therefore. dissolves  in  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  as 
readily  as  in  caustic  potash  or  carbonate  of  potash,  forming  mellonide  of 
potassium  (Liebig).  —  From  aqueous  solutions  of  the  mellonides,  sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid  quickly  throw  down  hydromellone 
in  thick  white  flakes;  acetic  acid  produces  the  same  effect,  but  less  quickly 
and  completely  (Gm,). 

Mellonide  of  Ammonium, — Obtained  by  precipitating  aqueous  mel- 
lonide of  barium  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate. 
Resembles  mellonide  of  potassium  in  appearance.  Gives  off  water  of 
crystallization  when  heated,  then  turns  yellow  and  gives  off  ammonia, 
and  afterwards  the  decomposition-products  of  hydromellone.  Insoluble 
in  alcohol  (Liebig). 

Mellonide  of  Potassium,  —  Formation.  1.  By  heating  mellone  with 
potassium.  Combination  takes  place  attended  with  evolution  of  light  and 
heat,  and  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  the  hydrogen  of 
which  is  perhaps  supplied  by  the  rock-oil  adhering  to  the  potassium. 
The  resultinsr  transparent,  easily  fusible  compound  forms  with  water  a 
solution  which  smells  like  bitter  almonds,  but  contains  no  cyanogen,  and 
yields  a  thick  flocculent  precipitate  >Yith  acids  (Liebig).  —  Even  when 
mellone  prepared  from  ammelide  or  chlorocyanamide,  and  in  the  recently 
Ignited  state,  is  gently  heated  with  potassium,  which  has  been  freed  from 
rock-oil  by  paring  with  a  knife,  ammonia  is  still  abundantly  evolved, 
when  the  fiery  combination  takes  place.  Consequently  mellone  contains 
hydrogen,  and  the  equation  is  not  C«N*-|-K=C«N*K,  but  C"N»H»-h2K 
=C"N*K'  -♦-  NH*  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt).  [The  potassium  during  its  exposure  to 
the  air  might  become  coated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  source  of 
the  hydro lenl. —  2.  By  fusing  mellone  with  iodide  or  bromide  of  potaa* 
sinm  (Liebig).  —  3.  By  fusing  potassium  with  melamine  (Liebig): 

C«N«H«  +  K  =  CWK  +  2NH». 

4.  By  fusing  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  at  a  red  heat  with  mellone,  melam^ 
ferrous  sulphocyanide,  cuprous  sulphocyanide,  or  terchloride  of  antimony 
(Liebig). — Mellone  heated  with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium'forms  melIoni<(e 
of  potassium  and  sets  free  the  sulphocyanogen,  which  is  resolved  with 
effervescence  into  sulphur,  sulphide  of  carboui  and  mellone;  and  the  mel- 
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lone  tbas  set  free  combines  with  the  rest  of  the  potassium  in  the  sulpho- 
cyanide,  again  liberating  sulphocyanogen  (Liebig).  [If  we  assume  the 
correctness  of  Liebig's  formuls^^  the  reaction  must  toke  place  according  to 
the  following  equation: 

4C9NKS*  +  3C»N<  -  4C«N*K  +  2CS?  +  4S. 

According  to  this  equation,  4  At.  sulphocjanide  of  potassium  require 
S  At.  mellone  to  convert  them  completely  into  raellonide,  therefore 
(3  .  92)  =  276  pts.  mellone  to  (4  .  97*2)=  388-8  pts.  sulphocjanide  of 
potassium;  or,  in  round  numbers,  rather  more  than  2  pts.  mellone  to 
3  pts.  snlphocyanide  of  potassium].  —  Melam,  ferrous  sulphocyanide 
(46NFeS'  =  C«N*  +  4FeS  -h2CS»)  and  cuprous  sulphocyanide  (VIII,  90) 
yield  mellon  at  a  red  heat,  and  consequently  act  like  that  body.  The 
action  of  terchloride  of  antimony  has  already  been  given  (VIII,  83) 
(Liebig). 

Preparation.  1.  When  the  mixture  of  2  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium and  1  pt.  sulphur,  which  serves  for  the  preparation  of  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium  (VIII,  79)  is  heated  somewhat  above  the  point  at  which  a 
sample  dissolved  in  water  ceases  to  give  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferric 
salts;  the  cooled  mass  dissolved  in  water;  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
iron  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  potash;  the  filtrate  evaporated;  and 
the  residue  well  boiled  with  water:  the  filtrate,  when  left  for  some  time 
in  a  cool  place,  deposits  white  cauliflower-like  masses  of  mellon ide  of 
potassium,  which  must  be  collected  on  a  filter,  and  freed  from  sulpho- 
cyanide of  potassium  by  repeated  crystallization  from  hot  water  and  by 
Sressure.  (6m.).  —  G.  Keuss  {Repert,  69,  343)  heated  the  mixture  to 
nil  redness,  till  it  flowed  quietly  without  giving  off  bubbles;  dissolved 
it  in  hot  water;  precipitated  any  iron  that  might  still  be  present  in  the 
solution,  by  potash;  evaporated  the  filtrate;  and  obtained  on  cooling,  the 
same  cauliflower-like  masses.  —  Laurent  &  Gerhardt  (If.  Ann,  Chim, 
Phyz,  19,  107)  heat  the  mixture  far  above  the  point  at  which  it  gives  a 
blue  precipitate  with  ferric  salts;  exhaust  the  cooled  mass  with  cold 
water;  evaporate  the  filtrate  till  it  solidifies  to  a  curdy  mass  on  cooling; 
extract  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  from  this  mass  by  [cold?l  alcohol ; 
wash  the  undissolved  mellonide  of  potassium  with  the  same;  ana  purify  it 
by  recrystaJlization  from  water. 

2.  Twenty  parts  of  roasted  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  are  heated 
with  10  pts.  of  sulphur  (better  with  11  to  12,  according  to  Henneberg)  in 
a  covered  iron  vessel,  till  the  mixture,  when  kept  in  a  state  of  continued 
fusion,  no  longer  gives  out  blue  flames,  proceeding  from  the  combustion  of 
the  snlphide  of  carbon  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphocyanide 
of  iron;  1  pound  of  finely  pounded  and  recently  ignited  carbonate  of 
potash  is  then  added,  whereupon  the  mass  again  beeoines  perfectly  fluid 
and  mobile;  the  mass  left  to  cool,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water;  the 
filtrate  evaporated  and  cooled;  and  the  crystallized  mellonide  of  potas- 
sium washed  on  the  filter  with  alcohol,  till  the  liquid  which  runs  through 
no  longer  reddens  ferric  salts.  The  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash 
increases   the   quantity  of  the  product   (Liebig).     [Why  carbonate  of 

Sotash  increases  the  product,  and  renders  the  mass  more  fluid,  is  a  point 
eserving  further  inquiry.]  —  V.  According  to  Henneberg,  this  process 
yields  a  purer  product  than  the  first,  but  is  less  certain  in  its  results. 
The  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash  does  not  increase  the  product;  but 
if  the  temperature  be  raised  too  high^  may  lead  to  t^o  reproduotiou  of 
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ferrocjanide  of  potassiam^  instead  of  tbe  fonnation  of  mellonide.     The 
increase  in  the  product  observed  by  Liebig,  was  perhaps  duo  to  the 

freater  fusibility  of  the  mass  induced  by  the  carbonate  of  potash;  if  that 
^  e  tbe  case,  it  might  be  better  to  add  sulphocyanide  of  potaasium,  as  U 
is  more  fusible  than  the  carbonate,  and  does  not  contain  oxygen.  If]. 

3.  One  part  of  crude  mellone  (obtained  from  pseudosulphocyanogen) 
is  gradually  added  to  3  —  4  parts  of  perfectly  dry  snlphocyanide  of 
potassium  melted  in  a  small  tubulated  retort  of  difficultly  fusible  Asa, 
Each  addition  canset  brisk  effervescence,  arising  ^m  evolution  of  sul- 
phur, bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  amraoniaical   products ;  and  the  mass 
becomes  more  viscid  after  each  addition ;  but  the  viscidity  disappears  on 
continuing  the  heat.     After  all  the  mellone  has  been  added,  the  mass  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  red-hot  fbsion  as  long  as  any  combustible  raponis 
which  form  sulphurous  acid  when  ignited  are  given  off,  and  till  the  evolu- 
tion of  cyanogen  gas  begins;  the  mass  is  then  left  to  coul.     It  is  a  good 
sign  when  numerous  stellate  groups  of  needles  form  at  a  temperature 
considerably  above  the  melting  point  of  the  snlphocyanide  of  potassium ; 
if  these  are  not  produced,  the  heat  has  been  too  low,  or  the  quantity  of 
mellone  added  is  not  sufficient.     The  mass  when  oold  is  dissolved  in. 
boiling  water;  and  the  solution  left  to  cool  till  it  solidifies  in  a  white 
magma  consisting  of  delicate  interlaced  needles  of  mellonide  of  potas- 
sium, which  must  be  freed  from  the  remaining  sulphooyanide  of  potassium 
by  washing  with  alcohol,  and  completely  purified  by  recrystallixation 
from  water.      [According  to  the  above  calcniatbn  (p.  389),  the  prescribed  quantity 
of  mellone  is  too  small].  —  IT.  Henneberg  uses  about  the  same  proportions 
of  mellone  and  sulphoc3ranide  of  potassium  (1  pt.  of  mellone  to  3 — 5  of 
fiulphocjranide ;   a  larger  proportion  of  mellone  thickens  the  mass  too 
much,  and  causes  too  much  frothing),  and  proceeds  in  a  similar  manner, 
excepting  that  he  heats  the  mixture  by  a  spirit-lamp  in  small  retorts 
containing  15  or  20  grammes  each;  because,  when  laige  quantitiea  are 
operated  upon  at  once,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  charooal  fire,  the  heat  of 
which  is  difficult  to  regulate.     After  having  cleansed  the  neck  of  the 
retort  from  the  brown  products  which  pass  over  in  distillation,  he  treats 
the  mass  with  boiling  water;  filters;  adds  a  few  drops  of  aoetio  aoid; 
and  concentrates  in  the  water-bath.     Sometimes  a  mucilaginous  substanoe 
separates  at  this  stage  of  the  operation,  and  dees  not  redissolve  in  water 
(comp,  p.  391).     The  resulting  crystals  of  mellonide  of  potassium  are 
purified  by  boiling  the  very  dilute  solution  with  acetic  acid  and  animal 
charcoal,  the  filtered  solution  being  each  time  neutralised  with  a  few 
drops  of  potash-solution.     The  use  of  alcohol  impedes  the  complete  deco* 
loration  of  the  product;  hence  the  solutions  should  be  made  to  crystallise 
by  concentration,  and  alcohol  used  only  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process, 
to  wash  the  crystals  and  purify  them  completely  from  acetate  and  snlpho- 
cyanide (Henneberg).    IT.  —  4.  Melam  is  prepared  by  gently  heating 
snlphocyanide  of  ammonium  or  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  of  snlphocyanide  of 
potassium  and  1   pt.  of  sal-ammoniac;  well  washed;  and  added,  after 
thorough  drying,  to  an   equal  quantity  of  snlphocyanide  of  potassium 
kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  at  a  moderate  red  heat  in  a  retort.     The  maes, 
when  thoroughly  liquified,  is  left  to  cool,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water; 
the  mellonide  of  potassium  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  alcohol; 
washed  with  alcohol  to  purify  it  completely  from  snlphocyanide  of  potas« 
slum;  dissolved  in  water;  and  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal :  the  fil- 
trate when  evaporated  and  left  to  cool,  deposits  snow-white,  crystal lixed 
mellonide  of  potassium  (Tjiebig).  --*  5.   Cuprous  sulphocyanide  (VIII, 
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90)>  IB  precipitated  bj  adding  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  to  a  mixtare 
of  2  pts.  cupric  sulphate  and  3  pts.  ferrous  sulphate;  washed  with  dilute 
sulphurio  acid,  which  makes  it  quite  white,  and  afterwards  with  water; 
dried  on  a  brick;  and  heated,  to  drive  off  all  the  water,  in  a  porcelain 
basin  over  an  open  fire,  till  it  begins  to  assume  a  brownish  colour.  9  parts 
of  this  product  are  then  added  gradually  and  with  agitation  to  6  pts.  of 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  fused  in  an  iron  crucible  provided  with  a 
cover  and  placed  in  a  fire,  the  heat  of  which  is  gradually  raised;  the 
crucible,  after  all  the  material  has  been  introduced,  is  covered  and  heated 
till  the  bottom  becomes  red-hot,  and  sulphide  of  carbon  is  no  longer 
evolved;  and  6  parts  of  finely  pounded  and  recently  ignited  carbonate 
of  potash  stirred  up  amongst  the  thick  pasty  mass,  which  then  rapidly 
gives  off  carbonic  acid,  becomes  thinner,  and  flows  quietly,  whereupon  it 
is  left  to  cool.  By  boiling  the  mass  with  water,  filtering,  evaporating, 
and  cooling,  a  large  quantity  of  crystallized  mellonide  of  potassium  is 
obtained  (Liebig).  The  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash  increases  the 
product,  which  is  considerable  (Liebig).  [The  atomic  weight  of  sulpho- 
cyanide of  potassium  is  97;  that  of  cnprous  sulphocyanide,  122.  If  for 
this  process  we  assume  the  equation: 

(?NKS«  +  3C«NCn«S»  -  OW^K  +  3Ca«S  +  2CS«  +  S; 

according  to  which,  97  pts.  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  3  .  122  = 
366  pts.  of  cnprous  sulphocyanide  are  required,  the  mellone  formed  in  the 
process  finds  exactly  the  quantity  of  potassium  which  it  requires  for  the 
formation  of  mellonide  of  potassium.  Bnt  with  the  prescribed  propor- 
tion of  97  pts.  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  to  only  65  pts.  cuprous  snl- 
phooyanide,  the  quantity  of  mellone  produced  is  far  from  sufficient  to 
saturate  the  potassium.  It  remains  therefore  to  be  explained  why,  in 
this  case,  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash  increases  the  product,  and 
why  carbonic  acid  is  thereupon  evolved].  Gerhardt  did  not  succeed  in 
preparing  mellonide  of  potassium  by  this  process.  —  6.  Eight  parts  of 
sulphocyanide  of  potassmm  are  fused  with  5  pts.  of  terchloride  of  anti- 
mony, till  all  the  sulphide  of  carbon  and  sulphur  have  gone  off;  the 
residue  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  mellonide  of  potassium  left 
to  crystallize  from  the  filtrate  (Liebig). 

In  all  these  modes  of  preparation,  it  is  advantageous  to  operate  on 
considerable  quantities  at  once,  a  pound  or  two  for  instance  (Liebig). 
[Henneberg,  on  the  other  hand,  in  preparing  mellonide  of  potassium  by  method  (3), 
operates  with  small  quantities,  p.  391].  The  resulting  mellonide  of  potassium, 
after  being  well  washed  with  alcohol,  is  free  from  sulphocyanide,  but 
often  exhibits  a  yellowish  colonr,  arising  from  the  presence  of  a  sulphu- 
retted potassium-compound,  from  which  acetic  acid  throws  down  thick 
gelatinous  flakes.  Mellonide  of  potassium  exhibiting  this  impurity 
must  be  dissolved  in  water;  and  mixed  with  acetic  acid,  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  is  formed;  the  filtrate  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash  till 
it  exhibits  a  slight  alkaline  reaction;  then  evaporated;  ana  set  aside 
to  crystallize,  which  takes  place  very  slowly.  If  the  resulting  crystal- 
line mass  should  still  be  coloured,  it  must  be  mixed  with  a  few  drops 
of  acetic  acid,  then  boiled  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and  cooled 
(Liebig). 

Properties,  Mellonide  of  potassium  fused  at  a  red  heat,  forms  a 
yellow,  transparent  liquid,  and,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  an  opaque  mass 
of  needles  united  in  stellate  groups,  which,  in  copsequente  of  strong  con* 
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traction,  exhibits  cavities  filled  with  needles  (Liebi^)*  From  the  hot 
aqueous  solution  it  crystallizes  by  slow  cooling  in  white,  silky,  hydrated 
needles  united  in  flocculent  tufts,  which,  when  the  liquid  is  somewhat 
concentrated,  thicken  to  a  white  magma  (Liebig).  Bitter  and  neutral  to 
vegetable  colours  (Gm).    Very  bitter  (Liebig). 

Fund,  Liebig,  Cryftailized.  Liebig. 

6  C 360  ....  27-44    2610  (W^K  131-2  ....  74-46 

4N    ....     560  ....  42-68 

K    ....    39-2  ....  29-88     28-51  5  Aq       45-0  ....  2554  25-41 

H    ....  ....  0-19 

C«N^K     131-2     ....  10000  +5Aq  176-2  ....100-00 

As  the  hydrogen  amounts  to  only  0*07  to  0*30  per  cent,  it  must  be  rpgarded  as 
accidental  (Liebig).  —  Laurent  &  Gerhardt  admit  the  same  formula,  but  doubled  «» 
C^N^K'.  According  to  these  chemists,  the  compound  crystallized  from  water,  oontaios 
after  drying,  C^^^EC^'O':  they  found  in  it  27  p.c.  potassium. 

The  crystals  effloresce  and  lose  their  lustre  when  exposed  to  the  air; 
they  give  off  4  At.  water  at  120%  and  the  last  atom  with  slight  intu- 
mescence at  180%  also  when  fused.  The  residual  anhydrous  melTonide  of 
potassium  heated  in  a  retort  above  its  molting  point,  gives  off  cyanogen 
and  nitrogen  gases^  and  leaves  cyanide  of  potassium  (Liebig): 

CWK  -  C*NK  +  2C?N  +  N* 

The  crjrstallized  salt  gives  off  carbonate  and  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia 
before  it  fuses  (Gm.);  but  if  the  salt  be  previously  well  dried,  the 
formation  of  these  products  is  scarcely  perceptible  (Liebig). 

Mellonide  of  potassium  oxidizes  rapidly  when  fused  in  contact  with  the 
lur,  attacking  the  platinum  crucible  and  forming  cyanate  of  potash,  together 
with  another  salt  much  less  soluble  in  water.  With  chlorate  of  potash 
it  detonates  and  takes  fire,  forming  cyanate  of  potash  and  a  salt  which 
crystallizes  from  water  in  fine  pearly  needles.  With  nitre  it  fuses  at 
first  without  decomposition,  but  is  graduall}'  and  partially  conrerted  into 
cyanate  of  potash  (Liebig).  —  IT  Mellonide  of  potassium  boiled  with 
dilute  potash-ley,  forms  cyamelurate  of  potash  (p.  383),  together  with 
formiate  of  potash,  ammelide,  and  ammonia  (Henneberg): 

3C«N^K  +  IXHO  +  KO  «  CWHKW  +  C?HKO*  +  C^H'N'Oa  +  2NH»- 

cyamelurate  of      formiate      }  At.  amme* 
potash.  of  potash.  lide. 

The  presence  of  formic  acid  among  the  products  of  decomposition  was  not  however 
distinctly  made  out.  (Henneberg).  IT.  —  Chlorine  gas  passed  through  the 
aqueous  solution  of  mellonide  of  potassium,  forms  a  white  gummy  preci- 
pitate which  cannot  be  completely  freed  from  chlorine  by  water;  it  dissolves 
in  ammonia,  with  evolution  of  gas,  forming  a  yellow  solution.  Iodine  does 
not  decompose  mellonide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  water,  even  at  a  boil- 
ing heat,  but  evaporates  (Liebig).  —  Mellonide  of  potassium  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold,  abundantly  in  hot,  water.  Sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or 
nitric  acid  added  to  the  solution,  throws  down  hydroniellone  in  thick 
white  flakes  (Gm.).  Acetic  acid  produces  no  precipitate,  provided  the 
mellonide  of  potassium  be  pure  (Liebij?).  —  Mellonide  of  potassium  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  even  at  a  boiling  heat;  hence  the  aqueons 
solution  is  immediately  clouded  by  alcohol,  the  mellonide  of  potassium 
then  crystallizing  out. 
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Mellonide  of  Sodium.  -—Obtained  by  decomposing  mollontde  of  barium 
with  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  humid  wa^.  White  hydrated^  silky 
needles,  tolerably  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  m  alcohol  (Liebig). 

Mellonide  of  Barium*  —  Aqueous  mellonide  of  potassium  forms  thick 
white  flakes  with  chloride  of  barium  (Gm.).  They  crystallize  from  the 
boiling  aqueous  solution  in  short  transparent  needles,  containing  6  At. 
water,  5  At.  of  which  (20*87  p.c.^  go  on  at  130,  and  requiring  a  large 
quantity  of  boiling  water  to  dissolve  them  (Liebig). 

Mellonide  of  Strontium. — Obtained  like  the  barium-compound. 
Dissolves  much  more  readily  in  water,  its  boiling  saturated  solution 
solidifies  in  a  magma  of  slender  needles  (Liebig). 

Mellonide  of  Calcium,  —  Prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  Still  more 
soluble  in  hot  water,  and  separates  from  the  solution  in  ciystals  which 
contain  4  At  water  and  give  up  3  At.  (18*05  p.c.)  at  120°  (Liebig). 

Mellonide  of  Magnesium.  —  The  aqueous  mixture  of  mellonide  of 
potassium  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  deposits  the  salt  after  a  while,  in 
white  interlaced  needles  easily  soluble  in  water  (Liebig). 

The  compounds  of  mellone  with  barium,  strontium,  calcium  and 
magnesium  dissolve  more  reatlily  in  pure  water  than  in  water  which  con- 
tains a  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  or  magnesia  salt  in  solution  (Liebig). 

Aqueous  mellonide  of  potassium  percipitates  alumina  and  titanium 
salts,  white;  ckrotnic  salts,  bluish  white;  bismuth,  zinc,  cadmium  and  lead 
salts,  white;  ferric  salts  light  brown;  cobalt  salts,  pale  rose-red;  nickel  salts^ 
bluish  white;  cuprous  salts,  lemon-yellow;  cupric  salts,  siskin-green; 
mercurous,  mercuric,  and  silver  salts,  white;  chloride  of  gold,  yellowish 
white;  and  bichloride  of  platinum,  brownish  yellow  (Gm.).  It  precipi- 
tates chromic  salts,  green;  manganous  salts  and  tartar-emetic,  white; 
ferrous  salts,  white  with  a  greenish  tinge;  ferric  salts,  deep  yellow; 
cobalt  salts,  peach-blosom  colour;  and  diddoride  of  copper,  bright  yellow 
(Liebig). 

Mellonide  of  Lead.  — Aqueous  nitrate  of  lead  is  precipit-ated  by 
mellonido  of  potassium,  and  the  white  pulverulent  precipitate  freed  from 
adhering  potash  salt  by  boiling  with  water.  In  drying  it  cakes  together 
into  heavy  white  masses.  The  air-dried  salt  gives  off  11*09  p.c.  (3  At.) 
water  at  100^  and  1413  p.c.  (4  At.)  altogether  at  120°,  When  more 
strongly  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  gives  off  water,  ammonia  and 
hydrocyanic  acid;  yields  a  white  pulverulent  sublimate;  and  leaves  a 
yellow  residue,  wnich  afterwards  becomes  red-brown,  semi-fused,  and 
interspersed  with  granules  of  lead.  The  lead-salt  heated  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  boils  up,  the  intumescence  continuing  after  it  is  removed  from  the 
fire;  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  acid  vapours;  and  produces  a  largo 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (Gm.). 
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Mettanide  of  Copper,  —  Mellonide  of  potassinm  forms  wiih  cnprio 
salphate,  a  beautiful  parrot-green  precipitate.  This  eomponnd  is  bat 
sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water^  and  when  dried  at  45°,  contains  23*94 
per  cent  (5  At.)  water,  4  At.  of  which  it  gives  off  at  1 20"^,  taming  black 
at  the  same  time  (Liebig).      [According  to  calcaUtion,  5  At  water  «  26*8  p.c.] 

Mei'€ur<tu»  Mellonide*  —  Mellonide  of  potassium  forms  with  mercarons 
nitrate,  tbick,  heavy  flakes  wbich  turn  grey  on  drying,  and  when  heated 
give  off  mercury,  probably  with  formation  of  mercuric  mellonide.  The 
precipitate  burnt  with  oxide  of  copper,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  probably  because  it  likewise  contains  hydromellone,  precipitated 
from  the  mercurial  solution  by  the  free  acid  (Liebig). 

Mercuric  Mellonide,  —  Mellonide  of  potassium  forms  with  corrosive 
sublimate,  in  the  cold,  a  thick,  gelatinous  precipitate;  but  on  the  slightest 
brpplication  of  heat,  the  liquid  ^oomes  milky,  and  the  precipitate  is  con- 
verted into  a  fine  white  powder.  The  precipitate  obtained  by  either  of 
these  methods  contains  potassium.  But  if  the  two  solutions  be  mixed 
boiling,  the  mixture  becomes  turbid  on  cooling,  and  yields  a  precipitate 
free  from  potassium,  the  quantity  of  mercury  in  which  is  diminished  bj 
washing.  This  precipitate,  when  ignited,  first  gives  off  nitrogen  gas 
mixed  with  cyanogen  gas  and  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  lastly,  a 
mixture  of  1  vol.  nitrogen  gas  to  3  vol.  cyanogen  (Liebig). 

Mellonide  of  Silver,  — Mellonide  of  potassium  forms  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  which  is  anhydrous  at  120^ 
(Liebig).  The  precipitate,  even  after  washing  with  boiling  water,  still 
contains  potassium  (Laurent  k  Qerhardt). 
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Appendix  to  MeUons, 

By  heating  snlphocyanide  of  ammonium  to  various  temperatures  and 
for  various  lengths  of  time  in  vacuo,  Volckel  (Pogg.  61,  356),  obtained  the 
following  compounds,  the  separate  identity  of  which  however  remains  to 
be  established: 

Sulphide  of  Alphcne  «         C^NWH^sa. 

Sulphide  of  Phalene  «         C>«N»HWS«. 

Sulphide  of  Phclene  =         C"N"H»*S». 

Sulphide  of  Argena  -        C»Ni«H>^. 

In  a  similar  manner,  Volckel  {Pogg,  61,  151),  obtained  from  hydro- 
persulphocyanic  acid: 

Sulphide  of  Xanthene  «  C^N^H^S^  (the  same  therefore  aa  hydromellone). 

Sulphide  of  Leucene  «  C^N^HSS*. 

Sulphide  of  Melene  «  (7N4H^S«. 

Sulphide  of  Phalene  »  C^N^H^S^. 

Sulphide  of  3Cutheno  ^p.  C^V'H'S*. 
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PROPYLENE  SERIES. 


A.    Prdcabt  Sbries. 
IT  Primary  Nucleus,    Propylene.     0*H*. 

Reynolds.  Ann,  Pharm.  71,  119;  Jahresher.  1849,  426; — farther  and 
more  fully:  C^iem,  Soc.  Qu.  J.  3,  111;  Ann,  Pharm,  77,  114;  JoArw- 
her.  1850,494. 

HoPMANN.     Chem,  Soc.  Qu,J,Zy\^l, 

Cahours.  Compt.  rend.  31,  291;  J.  pr,  Chem.  51,  249;  Pharm.  Centr. 
1850,  681;  Jakresber.  1850,  496. 

Bertbelot  and  De  Luoa.    C<mpt.  rend.  39,  745. 

TrityUMt  Metaeetme^  iaise'\. 

Formation,  —  1.  In  the  decomposition  of  amjlic  alcohol  bj  beat. 
When  vapour  of  amylic  alcohol  is  passed  through  a  long  glass-tube  kept 
at  a  red  heat,  a  liquid  (probably  the  unaltered  alcohol)  is  obtained,  toge- 
ther with  a  gas.  if  the  heat  be  too  low,  very  little  gas  is  evolved;  if  it 
be  too  high,  the  product  consists  almost  wholly  of  marsh  gas;  but  when 
the  temperature  is  properly  regulated,  a  gas  is  obtained,  which  burns  with 
a  bright  flame  and  consists  about  one-half  of  propylene,  the  other  half  being 
chiefy  noarsh-gas  (Reynolds).  —  2.  In  the  decomposition  of  pelargonic, 
etfaalio,or  homologous  acids  by  heat  (Cahours). — 3.  In  the  decomposition  of 
valerianic  acid  by  heat.  When  vapour  of  valerianic  acid  is  passed  through 
a  red-hot  tube,  a  number  of  liquid  products  are  obtained,  vaiying  in 
quantity  according  to  the  heat  applied,  and  a  large  quantity  of  gas  con- 
sisting of  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrocarbons  of  the  general 
formula  C*H",  and  in  some  cases  perhans  also  marsh  gas.  By  treating 
the  gaseous  mixture  with  bromine,  the  hydrocarbons  are  absorbed,  and 
the  resulting  liquid  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  yields  between 
143^  and  145"^,  a  liquid  mainly  consisting  of  OH«Br»  (A.  W.  Hofmaun). 
—  3.  By  the  action  of  iodide  of  phosphorus  on  glycerine.  When  equal 
parts  of  crystallized  iodide  of  phosphorus,  PP,  and  syrupy  glycerine  are 
heated  together  in  a  retort,  an  energetic  reaction  soon  takes  place;  gaseous 
propylene  is  evolved;  water  and  lodopropylene,  C^H^I,  distil  over;  and 
a  residue  is  left,  consisting  of  undecomposed  glycerine,  free  iodine,  a 
small  quantity  of  an  ioduretted  organic  compound;  some  oxygen-acids  of 
phosphorus;  and  a  trace  of  red  phosphorus: 

2C«H*0«  +  PP  -  C^HM  +  4HO  +  I  +  C«HWPO». 
1  At.  iodide  of  phosphorus  with  variable  quantities  of  glycerine  yields 
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1  At  C*H*I  and  4  At.  water.  To  obtaiu  1  At.  free  propylene  it  Ls  necea- 
8ary  to  use  from  9  to  18  At.  iodide  of  phosphoras.  The  prodaction  of 
free  propylene  appears  therefore  to  be  ot  secondary  importance  compared 
with  that  of  the  iodopropylene  (Berthelot  &  De  Laca).  —  4.  In  the 
decomposition  of  iodopropylene  by  zinc  and  dilate  snlphnric  acid,  or  hy 
mercury  and  hydrochloric  or  dilate  snlphnric  acid^  the  iodine  being  thea 
replaced  by  hydrogen: 

C«H»I  +  2Zii  +  HO  «  C«H«  +  Znl  +  ZnO; 
and 

C«H»I  +  4Hg  +  Ha  -  C»H«  +  Hg»Cl  +  Hg«I. 

When  iodopropylene  is  mixed  with  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  mixture  gently  heated^  a  gas  is  ev^olved  containing  one-fourth  of 
propylene.  If  a  small  quantity  of  iodopropylene,  water,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  or  better,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  be  introduced  into  a  glass 
tu1)e  standing  over  mercury,  the  mercury  is  attacked  and  gas  is  evolved, 
the  action  continuing  till  the  iodopropylene  is  completely  decomposed. 
In  this  manner  ^  ot  the  ioduretted  compound  may  be  transformed  into 
propylene  (Berthelot  &  De  Lnca).  5.  The  gaseous  hydrocarbon  evolved, 
together  with  hydrogen;  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  butyronile 
[cyanide  of  propyl],  is  perhaps  propylene  (Gm!). 

Preparation,  1.  By  the  action  of  iodide  of  phosphorus  on  glycerine 
{vid,  sup.).  The  gas  evolved  is  pure  propjjrlene.  —  2.  By  decomposing 
iodopropylene  with  mercury  and  hydrochloric  acid  30  grammes  of  iodo- 
propylene (for  the  preparation  of  which  see  p.  428)  are  introduced  into  a 
small  flask  together  with  150  grammes  of  mercury  and  50  or  60  grammes 
of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture  gently  heated:  decompo- 
sition soon  takes  place,  and  about  3  litres  of  propylene  are  obtained 
(Berthelot  &  De  Luca). —  3.  By  decomposing  iodide  of  propylene, 
C^U'P,  with  potash  and  alcohol  (Berthelot  &  De  Luca). 

Properties,    Colourless  gas,  which  burns  with  a  bright  flame. 

Calculation.  Vol.  Density. 

6C 36    ....     85-71  C-vopour. 6    2-4960 

6H 6    ....     14-29  H-gaa 6    0-4158 

C«H«  ....     42    ....  10000  Propylenc-gas..     2    2-9118 

1     1-4559 

Decomposition.  10  vol.  propylene  exploded  with  oxygen  absorb 
45  2  vol.  0  and  yield  30-4  vol.  CO*.  — 10  vol.  propylene  contain  30  vol. 
carbon-vapour  and  30  vol.  H-gas.  The  30  vol.  C-vapour  absorb  30  vol. 
0  and  form  30  vol.  CO';  the  30  vol.  H.  consume  15  vol.  0  and  form 
water:  hence  by  calculation,  10  vol.  propylene  should  absorb  45  vol.  O 
and  form  30  vol.  carbonic  acid,  which  agrees  very  closely  with  the 
experimental  resnlt  (Berthelot  &  De  Luca). 

Cornbinations.  1.  Propylene  is  absorbed  by  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
and  by  ordinary  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  (Berthelot  and  De  Luca).  — « 
2.  It  is  quickly  absorbed  by  iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine,  forming 
compounds  corresponding  to  Dutch  liquid  (Berthelot  &  De  Luca,  Rey- 
nolds, Cahours,  Hofmann)  -—  3.  Protochloride  of  copper  dissolves  1^  times  ' 
its  volume  of  propylene. —  4.  Glacial  acetic  acid  dissolves  5  times  it9 
volume  (Berthelot  &  Do  Luca). 


\ 
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T  Iodide  of  Propylene.   C«H«P. 

When  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  ia  introduced  into  a  bottle  con- 
taining propylene  and  tbe  mixture  exposed  to  the  sun  for  an  hour, 
iodide  of  propylene  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  very  heavy  liquid,  which 
may  be  purified  by  agitating  it  for  a  while  with  potash.  —  When 
recently  prepared,  it  is  colourless  and  has  an  ethereal  odour;  but  by  the 
action  of  air  and  light,  it  rapidly  becomes  coloured^  and  then  gives  off  a 
yapour  which  exerts  an  extremely  irritating  action  on  the  eyes.  Sp.  gr. 
2 '490  at  18*5.  Remains  liquid  at  —10°.  Decomposed  by  heat.  When 
heated  with  potash  and  alcohol,  it  is  decomposed,  with  copious  evolution 
of  propylene  (Berthelot  &  De  Luca). 


f  Bromide  of  Propylene,    (?H«Br«. 

When  the  gaseous  mixture  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  amylio 
alcohol  at  a  red  heat,  is  shaken  up  with  small  quantities  of  bromine,  till 
the  bromine  no  longer  loses  its  colour,  a  heavy  oily  liquid  is  obtained 
which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water,  drying  over  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  repeated  rectification  over  quick-lime.  The  liquid  began  to  boil 
at  136**;  but  tbe  boiling  point  soon  rose  to  143^  where  it  remained  stationary  for  some 
time  and  then  slowly  rose  to  160*,  the  residual  brown  liquid  decomposing  and  giving  off 
hydrobromic  add.  By  repeatedly  rectifying  the  distillate,  the  compound  was  at  length 
obtained  in  a  definite  state.  When  the  gas  is  passed  into  excess  of  bromine,  a  brge 
quantity  of  substitution-product!  is  formed  (Reynolds). 

Colourless  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1'7  (Reynolds);  1-974  (Cahours).  Does  not 
solidify  at —20''  (Reynolds).  Boiling  point  143°  (Reynolds);  145^ 
(Cahours);  between  143"*  and  145®  (Hofmann).  Vapour-density  7-3 
(Reynolds).     Odour  slightly  alliaceous  (Reynolds). 

Reynolds.      Hofmann.  Vol.   Density. 

6  C 36  ....  17-82  1800  18-84  C-vapour 6  ....  2-4960 

6H    ....       6....     2-97  304  3-19  H-gaa 6  ....  0-4158 

2  Br  ....  160  ....  79-21   78-83  80-00  Br-vapour   2  ....11-0930 

0«H«Bi«  202  ....10000  9987  102-03  Vap.  of  CH'Br*  2  ....140048 

1  ....  7-0024 

The  compound  may  also  be  regarded  as  Bromide  qf  Propyl  and  Hydrogen  = 
C*H*Br,HBr.  —  Hofmann 's  product  was  obUined  by  the  decomposition  of  valerianic 
acid  (p.  395),  and  was  not  sufficient  in  quantity  for  complete  purification. 

DecompoBitiona,  1.  Bromide  of  propylene  is  decomposed  by  strong 
sulphuric  acid. —2.  Alcoholic  potash  acts  strongly  upon  it,  yielding  a 
deposit  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  a  distillate  from  which  water  sepa- 
rates a  heavy,  colourless,  very  mobile  and  volatile  liquid,  haying  an  odour 
like  that  of  decayed  fish.  This  liquid,  when  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium 
and  rectified  over  quick-lime,  does  not  exhibit  a  constant  boiling  point; 
the  portion  which  passes  over  between  45"*  and  56',  contains  291  p.c.  0 
and  4-OH,  corresponding  nearly  to  C«H*Br;  that  which  distils  oyer  between 
5G''  and  60**  contains  29*3  C  and  4*2  H;  and  that  which  distils  between 
60^  and  70*^,  contains  30-D  C  and  4-6  H  (Reynolds).  —  3.  By  acting  on 
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bromide  of  propylene  with  bromine  and  distilling  the  several  prodacts 
with  alcoholic  potash^  Cahours  obtained  the  following  componnda: 

Yieldf  by  disttUatioii-with  alcoholic  potash. 
Boiling  point.       Sp.  gr.  BoiL  point.     Sp.  gr. 

C«H8Bi« 145*»    1-974  C«H»Br 62*»    ....     1-472 

C«H«Br» 192   2-336        C«H*Br» 120   ....  1  950 

C?»H<Br* 226   2-469        CH'Br*. 

C«H»Br» 255   2-601 

T  Chloride  of  Propylene,    C*H«Cl*. 

Obtained  bj  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  erade  gas  eyolred  in  the 
decomposition  of  amylic  alcohol  (Reynolds^  p.  825),  or  of  varioas  hitiy 
acids  (Cahours,  p.  395).  Boiling  point  100<'  to  103''  (Reynolds);  104'' 
(Cahours);  sp.  gr.  1'151  (Cahours). 

Reynolds. 

6C    360    ....    31-92 

6H  60    ....      6-32 

2  a 70-8     ....     62-76    62-64     ....    62-55 

C«H«CP 112-8     ....  10000 

c  CH'ClfHCL  •—  The  sample  analysed  was  dried  OTer  chloride  of  ealcinm,  and  recti- 
fied several  times  over  quick -lime  (Reynolds). 

Chloride  of  propylene  treated  with  alcoholic  potash  yields  products 
similar  to  those  obtained  from  the  bromide  (Reynolds).  Cahours,  by 
treating  it  continuously  with  chlorine,  and  distilling  the  successiye 
products  with  alcoholic  potash,  obtained  the  following  compounds: 

Boiling  point.  Sp.  gr.        Yields  by  distillation. 

C«H«C12 104°  ....         1-154         ....         C«H»Cl 

C«H*Cl» 170  ....         1-347         ....         C«H<CP 

aa*C\* 195   to200*'        ....         1-348        ....         C'H^Cl 

C«H>C1» 220  to  225  ....  ?  ....        C«H*C1< 

C«H*CI« 240  to  245  ....        1-626        ....        C«H  Q* 

CHC17 260  ....        1-731        ..«        CH21*. 

C«C18 280  ....        1-860 

These  compounds  are  homologous  with  those  which  are  obtained  by 
similar  means  from  Dutch  liquid  C*HH)P  (VIII,  880). 

If  PropyliC  Alcohol    C«HH)»=C«H«,H»0»=^0«. 

Chanobl.  CampL  rend.  d7|  410;  InstU,  1853,  810;  Arch.  ph.  nai.  24, 
385;  J.  pr.  Chem.  60,  205;  Fharm.  Centr.  1853,  824;  Chem.  Soc. 
Qu.  J.  e,  287;  Ann.  Fharm,  87,  127;  Jahr&ker.  1853,  127. 

Propimiuiy  Metaeetic  or  Metacetanic  Alcohol,  Hydrate  qf  Propyl,  Byirated  oxid* 
qf  Propyl;  Hydrate  of  Trityl,  Triiylic  Alcohol.* 

Found  in  the  fusel-oil  of  brandy  prepared  from  wine-lees  {upriU  de 
fnarc$)f  in  which  Balard  had  preriously  found  amyllc  alcohol.    When 

*  The  word  trityl  (from  the  Greek  rpiroi)  is  applied  by  Gerhardt  to  the  radical 
CfiW,  to  denote  that  it  occupies  the  third  place  in  the  series  whose  first  and  second 
terms  are  methyl  and  ethyl  respectively.  A  similar  nomenclature  is  also  applied  to  the 
other  homologous  radicaU  :  e.y,  teiryl  -»  C^H'  ;  pentyl  »  C^1A>^ ;  he^l  *«  0^^% 
keptyl  -  C"H»;  w:iyl  -  C»H»',  &c. 
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this  fusel-oil  is  distilled,  the  propylic  alcohol  passes  over  in  the  first 
portions  of  the  distillate.  It  is  purified  bj  several  distillations  and  by  a 
method  which  Chancel  has  not  yet  published,  and  dehydrated  by  agitating 
it  with  carbonate  of  potash,  then  leaving  it  in  contact  with  caustic  potash, 
and  distilling.  Its  formation  from  grape-sufi;ar,  together  with  vinic  or 
amylic  alcohol,  may  be  represented  by  the  foSowing  equations: 

2C«H"OM-2C«H»0»  +  C<H«0»  +  8CO»  +  2HO-C«H80»  +  CWH«05  +  8CO«+4HO. 

The  last  equation  seems  to  show  that  the  formation  of  amylic  alcohol  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  that  of  propylic  alcohol. 

PropetHei,    Colourless  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  having  a  strong 
fruity  odour.     Boils  at  96^     Vapour-density  =2*02. 


6  0 
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Propylic  alcohol  dissolves  in  water  very  abundantly,  but  not  in  all 

Sroportions,  rising  to  the  top  in  the  form  of  an  oil  when  added  in  consi-> 
erable  quantity. 

With  various  acids,  e.g.  with  hydrochlorici  acetic,  oxalic  acid,  &e.,  it 
forms  compound  ethers  (Chancel). 

SuLPHOPROPYLTC  or  SuLPHOTRiTTLio  AciD.  C*HW,2S0'.  —  Ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  a  potash-salt  by  saturating  with  carbonate  of  potash 
a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  propylic  alcohol  diluted  with  water; 
evaporating  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath;  and  exhausting  the  residue 
with  boiling  absolute  alcohol.  As  the  solution  cools,  the  sulphotritylate 
of  potash  is  deposited  in  delicate  needles,  which  are  anhydrous  and  very 
soluble  in  water. 

Chancel. 

C«HyO,80» 91-0    ...    51-07 

KO,SO«  87-2    ....    48-93    48-4 

C-Hsa»,2SO-orC«Hr|,g^  ^^g.,     ^    j,,.,, 

pROPYLoxANTnic  AciD.  C»H*0*,2CS*.  —  The  potash-salt  of  this 
acid,  which  crystallizes  in  slender  needles,  is  obtained  by  adding  bisul-* 
phide  of  carbon  to  a  solution  of  potash  in  propylic  alcohol  (Chancel).    T 
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s 

Propylic  or  Propionic  Aldide.   G'H^O*. 

GucKELBEBOER  (1847).    Ann.  Pharm,  6i,  39. 

Aldehyde  qf  Propiome  or  Metaeetonic  Aeid,  [Sixaldid,  Neeixe"], 

Passes  over,  together  with  many  other  products,  in  the  distillation  of 
casein,  albamin,  or  fibrin,  with  sulpharic  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese, 
or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  chromate  of  potash  (VII^  127,  131). 

Preparation.  By  distilling  1  pt.  of  dry  casein  with  3  pts.  of  peroxide 
of  manganese,  4f  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  30  pts.  water. 

The  details  of  this  process,  to  which  it  will  often  he  necessary  to 
refer,  for  the  sake  of  the  other  products  formed,  are  as  follows:  Skimmed 
milk  is  left  to  coagulate;  the  curd  freed  as  completely  as  possible  from 
the  whey  by  washing  with  water  and  pressure;  dissolred  at  60*  to  80° 
in  dilute  carbonate  of  soda;  the  solution  maintained  at  that  temperature 
for  some  hours;  the  scum  thereby  formed,  carefully  removed;  the  slightly 
turbid  liquid  precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  curd  repeatedly 
stirred  up  with  hot  water,  and  the  liquid  each  time  pressed  out  of  it,  till 
the  water  runs  away  quite  clear;  and  the  resulting  casein,  which  con- 
tains but  a  trace  of  fat,  dried.  —  4*5  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  diluted 
with  9  pts.  water;  the  mixture  cooled  to  50°  or  40°;  1  pt.  of  dry  casein, 
pulverized  as  finely  as  possible,  gradually  added  to  it,  with  constant 
stirring,  till,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  it  dissolves,  and  forms  a  brown 
or  violet  solution;  and  the  remaining  portion  of  fat,  which  then  rises  to 
the  surface,  skimmed  off.  The  solution  is  left  to  stand  for  a  day,  because 
it  afterwards  distils  more  easily,  and  yields  a  greater  quantity  of  volatile 

f>roducts;  then  diluted  with  10  pts.  water,  and  introduced  into  a  retort 
arge  enough  to  hold  twice  the  quantity;  11  pts.  of  water  added  (making 
up  the  30);  the  liquid  distilled  mto  a  well  cooled  receiver,  as  long  as  any 
odoriferous  products  pass  over;  1^  pts.  more  manganese  introduced  into 
the  retort,  together  with  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  which  has 
already  passed  over;  and  the  liquid  again  distilled  as  long  as  the  distil- 
late has  any  odour. 

The  strongly  acid  distillate  (which  is  clouded  by  a  few  white  flakes, 
and  the  first  portion  of  wUch  has  a  very  pungent  odour  and  excites  tears 
and  coughing,  while  the  latter  portions  have  an  odour  of  bitter  almond 
oil),  is  neutralized  with  chalk,  and  distilled  to  one-half;  the  resolting 
distillate — which  is  neutral  at  first,  but  soon  turns  acid  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  exhibits  the  reactions  of  aldehyde,  and  contains  aldehyde,  pro- 
pylic  aldide,  butyral,  and  bitter  almond  oil — redistilled  into  a  well  cooled 
receiver,  collectmg  only  the  first  portion  which  passes  over,  till  this 
distillate  presents  the  appearance  of  a  milky  water  covered  with  yellow 
oil,  becoming  clear  as  it  cools,  and  gradually  depositing  bitter  almond  oil. 
It  now  remains  to  separate  the  propylic  aldide  from  the  more  volatile 
aldehyde,  from  the  less  volatile  butyral  and  bitter  almond  oil,  and  from 
water.  To  effect  the  first-mentioned  separation,  the  milky  liquid  is 
introduced  into  a  retort  or  a  flask,  to  which  is  adapted  a  long  tube  slant- 
ing upwards  at  first,  and  afterwards  conveying  the  vapours  into  the 
downwardly  inclined  condensing  apparatus,  and  heated  in  tne  water-bath. 
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at  first  only  to  40°  or  50°,  at  which  temperature  nothing  but  aldehyde 
passes  over,  whilst  the  propylic  aUlide  condenses  in  the  upwardly  inclined 
tube,  and  flows  back  again.  The  propylic  aldide  is  then  distilled  over 
at  65^  to  70^  the  first  portions  still  containing  aldehyde,  whilst  the  last 
portions,  which  must  be  collected  apart,  are  free  from  that  impurity,  and 
have  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour  (at  a  higher  temperature  tne  butyral 
passes  over,  and  above  100°,  the  bitter  almond  oil).  The  distillate  col- 
lected between  65°  and  75°  is  dehydrated  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
distilled  in  a  retort  provided  with  a  thermometer,  whereupon  it  begins  to 
boil  at  40°.  The  distillate  collected  between  50'"'  and  70°  is  tolerably  pure 
propylic  aldide,  not  however  exhibiting  a  perfectly  constant  boiling-point. 
After  the  aid  ides  have  been  distilled  off,  there  remains  in  the  retort 
a  solution  of  formiate,  acetate,  propionate,  butyrate,  valerate,  caproate, 
and  benzoate  of  lime.  These  lime-salts  are  converted  into  soda-salts  by 
precipitation  with  carbonate  of  soda;  the  precipitate  further  evaporated, 
so  as  to  obtain  by  repeated  cooling,  crystals  of  acetate  and  formiate  of 
-soda;  the  no  longer  cry s tall izable  mother-liquor  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid;  the  brownish  oily  mixture  of  butyric,  valeric,  and  benzoic  acid, 
which  rises  to  the  surface,  taken  off;  the  butyric  acid  removed  from  it 
by  repeated  agitation  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cold  water;  the  valerio 
acid  distilled,  the  benzoic  acid  subliming  at  the  same  time;  the  mother- 
liquor  obtained  by  decomposing  the  soda-salts  with  sulphuric  acid, 
decanted  from  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  mixed  with  the  wash- water  con- 
taining the  butyric  acid;  and  this  mixture  neutralized  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  water-bath,  and  again  decomposed  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  A  nearly,  colourless,  oily  acid  mixture  then  remains, 
which  when  distilled  by  itself,  begins  to  boil  above  100^,  yields  propionic 
acid  between  ISO"*  and  140°,  and  butyric  acid  between  160°  and  165°, 
while  an  oily  mixture  of  butyric,  valerio,  and  caproic  acid,  Jboiling  above 
165°,  remains  in  the  retort. 

Properties  of  Propylic  aldide.  Transparent,  colourless  liquid,  of  sp. 
gr.  079  at  15°;  boils  between  55°  and  65°  Vapour-density  =  2111. 
Has  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour.     Neutral. 

Guckelberger. 
Boil,  at  55°  to  60°.      At.  60°  to  65°. 

6C   36    ....    62-07     6190        62-18 

6  H  6    ....     10-34     10-39         10*63 

2  O  16    ....     27-59    27-71        2719 

C«H«,0«   58     ..-  100-00     100-00        10000 

Metameiic  with  acetone.  The  calculated  vaponr-densitj  is,  like  that  of  acetone, 
(p.  3)  a  2-0105.    According  to  the  theoretical  views  of  Williamson,  Oer- 

hardt,  and  Chancel,  the  formula  of  this  body  is     „      I,  propionic    acid 
being  C'H'0>.  ^     ^ 

Propylic  aldide  turns  acid  slowly  when  merely  exposed  to  the  air; 
but  pretty  qnickly  when  in  contact  with  platinum-black.  The  portion 
of  the  distillate  which  boils  below  60°  is  not  sensibly  altered  by  potash, 
but  the  portion  which  boils  above  60°  is  coloured  yellow  by  it.  Propylic 
aldide  does  not  reduce  nitrate  of  silver;  it  is  therefore  free  from  aldehyde 
(Guckelberger). 

The  quantity  of  this  compound  obtained  by  Guckelberger  was  not  sa£dcnt  to 
enable  him  to  demonstrate  its  diflerence  from  acetone  with  greater  exactness. 
VOL.   IX.  2d 
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Propionic  AcicL   CRH>^. 

J.  OomnsB.    Ann,  Fkarm.  52,  121. 

Dumas,  MALictrTi  &  LsBLAHa     Compt  rend.  25,  656  and  781. 
Redtbnbaciiek.    uinn.  Fkarm.  57, 174. 

P.  Wrightson.    FhU,  Mag.  [4],  6,  88;  Ann,  Pharm,  00,  3tf;  Jahrester. 
1853,438. 

Metacetic  or  Meiacetonie  add,  MeiaeeUUwre,  Meiacetantduref  Acute  mitaeS- 
tonique,  Acide  propioniqui,     Diacofered  by  Gottlieb  in  1844. 

T«  Sources,  In  ornde  oil  of  amber,  wbence  it  may  be  obtained,  toge- 
ther with  other  volatile  fatty  acids,  by  distillation  with  water  (Marsson, 
Arch.  Fharm.  [2],  62,  1;  Jahreiber.  1850,  494).  —  2.  In  cocoa-nnt  milk 
after  it  has  turned  sour  (Lowenich,  Jahrb.  pr,  Fharm.  24, 218;  Jahreeber. 

1852,  678).  ^-  3.  In  the  distillate  obtained  from  a  thin  sort  of  wine 
from  the  Bergstrasse  (Winckler,  Jahrb,  pr.  Fharm,  26,  209 ;  Jahretber. 

1853,  438).     5. 

Formation.  1.  B^  heating  cyanide  of  ethyl  (VIII,  486)  with  potash* 
ley  (Dnmas,  Malagnti  &  Leblanc,  Compt.  rend.  25,  656;  Frankland  A 
Kolbe,  Fhil.  Mag.  J.  31,  266;  also  Ann,  Fharm.  65,  300;  also  /.  pr. 
Chem.  42,  313): 

CNH*  +  3H0  +  KO  -  C«H»KO*  +  NH«. 

Cyanide  of  ethyl  is  also  decomposed  by  distillation  with  a  mixture  of 
1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  and  2  pts.  water,  yielding  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  a 
distillate  of  propionic  acid  (Frankland  k  Kolbe): 

C«NH*  +  4H0  +  S0»  -  C«HW  +  NH',SO». 

2.  In  the  oxidation  of  metacetone  by  chromate  of  potash  and  solphnric 
acid  (Qottlieb;  vid.  Metacetone).  —  3.  By  heating  common  sugar,  mannite, 
starch,  or  gum  with  concentrated  potash  {^Gottlieb).  —  4.  By  exposing 
an  aqueous  solution  of  glycerine  mixed  with  yeaat  to  the  air  (Redten- 
bacher).  Apparently  also  when  glycerine  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  contact 
with  platinum-black  (Dobereiner).  —  5.  When  oleic  acid  is  distilled 
with  nitric  acid,  a  moderate  quantity  of  propionic  acid  is  formed,  together 
with  many  other  volatile  acids  (Red  ten  bacher,  Ann.  Fharm.  59,  41:  vid. 
Oleic  acid).  —  6.  In  the  distillation  of  casein  or  fibrin  with  peroxide  of 
manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (Guckelberger,  pp.  400,  401);  also 
of  vegetable  fibrin  (F.  Keller,  Ann.  Fharm.  72,  24).  —  7.  In  the  putre^ 
faction  of  peas  or  lentils  under  water,  butyric  acid  being  formed  at  the 
same  time  (Bohme,  J.  pr.  Chem.  41,  278). —  8.  In  the  dry  distillation 
of  beeswax  (Polock).  —  %,  9.  In  the  oxidation,  by  nitric  acid,  of  the 
m6re  volatile  distillation-products  of  rape-oil  (F.  C.  Schneider,  Ann, 
Fharm.  70,  107).  —  10.  In  the  oxidation  of  oil  of  turpentine  by  nitric 
acid  (Schneider,  Wien  Akad,  Ber.  1849,  337).  —  11.  From  the  roUtile 
oil  of  Aeafostida :  a.  By  distilling  the  oil  with  water,  the  aqueous  distiK 
late  containing  propionic  and  valeric  acids.  —  6.  By  heating  the  crude 
oil  to  200^,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  then  evolved,  and  the  same  two 
acids  being  found  in  the  residue.  *-  c.  By  oxidizing  the  crude  oil  with 
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nitno  aoid^  in  which  case  acetic  and  oxalic  acid  are  likewise  formed,  — 
or  by  chromic  acid^  which  likewise  yields  acetic  acid  (Hlasiwetz,  Ann, 
PJutrm.  71,  23).  —  12,  Oil  of  mastard  oxidized  by  chromic  acid,  yields 
a  large  quantity  of  acetic,  and  a  small  quantity  of  propionic  acid 
(Hlasiwetz).  —-13.  By  the  fermentation  of  citrate  of  lime,  induced  by 
contact  with  decaying  cheese:  this  process  yields  sometimes  a  mixture  of 
acetic  and  propionic  acid,  sometimes  only  acetic  acid  (H.  How,  Ghem. 
Sac.  Qu,  J.  V,  1).  —  14.  liy  the  fermentation  of  bran  induced  by  con- 
tact with  leather  (F.  Keller,  Ann,  Pkarnu  73,  205).  The  formation  of  pro- 
pionic acid  in  this  manner  is  denied  by  Forster  (Chem.  Soc.  Q«.  /.  V,  28).  — 
15.  By  the  fermentation  of  sugar  in  contact  with  chalk  and  old  cheese.  — 
A  mixture  of  this  kind  (prepared  according  to  Bensch  s  directions  for 
the  formation  of  lactic  acid),  having  been  left  during  winter  in  a  room 
which  was  heated  during  the  day  only,  deposited  crusts  of  lactate  of  lime 
after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  months  (in  a  warm  place  this  effect  taken 
place  in  8  or  10  days);  when  concentrated  by  evaporation,  it  yielded 
more  lactate  of  lime  and  crystals  of  mannite;  and  when  subsequently 
left  for  some  months  during  summer  in  a  place  whose  temperature  did 
not  exceed  20^  or  22^,  the  water  beine  renewed  as  it  evaporated,  large 
quantities  of  propionic  and  acetic  acids  were  formed,  but  no  butyric  acid. 
The  two  acids  were  separated  by  partial  saturation  with  potash  and  distil^ 
lation,  the  propionic  acid  passing  over  first,  and  the  acetic  acid  remaining 
in  the  residue*  (Strecker,  Compt.  rend.  39,  49;  Chern,  Soc,  Qu»  J. 
7,276).     IT 

Preparation.  Cyanide  of  ethyl  is  added  by  drops  to  moderately 
strong  potash-ley  heated  in  a  tubulated  retort;  the  distillate  repeatedly 
poured  back  till  it  no  longer  smells  of  cyanide  of  ethyl,  but  only  of 
ammonia;  and  the  propionate  of  potash  which  remains  in  the  retort, 
distilled  with  syrupy  phosphoric  acid.  The  propionic  acid  which  passes 
over  towards  the  end  of  the  process  is  crystalline  (Dumas,  &c^.  Frank- 
land  &  Kolbe  used  sulphuric  acid  instead  of  phosphoric.  —  ^.  The  cyanide 
of  ethyl  required  for  this  process  may  be  advantageously  obtained  by 
decomposing  cyanide  of  potassium  with  iodide  of  ethyl.  Crude  iodide 
of  ethyl  is  mixed  with  about  four  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  and  the 
mixture  introduced  into  a  flask  containing  more  than  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  flask  is  connected  with  a  Liebig's 
condenser,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  it  is  heated  in  the  water-bath,  the 
condensed  vapours  may  flow  back  again.  A  few  drops  of  liquid  are 
taken  out  from  time  to  time  by  inclining  the  apparatus,  and  tested  for 
iodine  with  boiling  alcoholic  potash.  As  soon  as  the  reaction  is  oom« 
plete,  the  liquid  is  distilled  to  dryness,  and  the  saline  residue  washed  by 
distilling  a  little  alcohol  over  it.  The  distilled  liquid  is  then  decomposed 
by  potash  as  above,  for  which  process  also  the  apparatus  just  described 
may  be  conveniently  employed;  it  is  advisable  also  to  connect  the  con- 
denser with  one  or  two  Woulfe*s  bottles  to  absorb  the  ammonia  (William- 
son, FhiL  Mag.  [4],  6,  205).     f . 

2.  Metacetone  is  introduced  into  a  mixture  of  dilate  sulphurio  acid 
and  chromate  of  potash  contained  in  a  capacious  retort,  and  distilled 

*  When  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  with  propionic,  butyric,  or  yalerianic  acid  is  par* 
tially  neutralized  with  potash  and  distilled,  the  acetic  acid,  although  the  most  volatile, 
always  remains  in  the  residue  in  preference  to  the  others,  apparently  in  consequence  of 
the  formation  of  an  acid  acetate,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  either  of  the  other  acids 
(Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  71,  355). 

2  D  2 
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after  tLe  effervescence  caused  by  tLe  formation  of  carbonic  acid  b&s 
ceased.  Undecom posed  meiacctone  passes  over  first,  then  a  mixture  of 
propionic  and  acetic  acids,  wliich  must  be  collected  in  a  separate  receiver. 
This  mixture  is  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  evaporated  till 
the  ^^ater  part  of  the  acetate  of  soda  crystallizes  out ;  and  the  thick 
mother-liquor,  which  yields  no  more  crystals,  diluted  with  water  and  left 
to  evaporate  slowly,  whereupon  acetate  of  soda  again  crystallizes  out. 
The  mother-liquor  thus  freed  from  the  greater  portion  of  this  salt,  is  then 
distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  (Gottlieb). 

3.  Potash-ley  is  concentrated  so  far  that  it  would  solidify  on  cooling, 
and  common  sugar  introduced  into  it  (about  1  pt.  sugar  to  3  pts.  hydrate 
of  potash)  the  heating  being  continued  all  the  time.  The  mixture  turns 
brown  and  continually  gives  off  hydrogen,  first  with  the  odour  of  caramel, 
afterwards  with  a  more  aromatic  odour;  becomes  viscid  in  a  few  minutes, 
still  continuing  to  froth;  then  loses  its  colour  and  becomes  tolerably 
solid.  The  fire  is  now  removed;  the  pale  yellow  saline  mass  dissolved 
when  cold  in  a  small  quantity  of  water;  the  solution  supersaturated, 
gradually  so  as  to  avoid  great  rise  of  temperature,  with  moderately  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  which  causes  a  great  evolution  of  carbonic  acid;  then 
filtered,  acid  oxalate  of  potash  remaining  on  the  filter;  distilled;  the 
distillate  containing  formic,  acetic,  and  propionic  acid,  boiled  with  excess 
of  mercuric  oxide  as  long  as  carbonic  acid  continues  to  escape,  to  destroy 
the  formic  acid;  the  mercury  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  and  the  filtrate  containing  acetic  and  propionic  acids  treated 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  &c.,  as  in  (2),    The  product  is  bat  amall.    (Gottlieb). 

4.  A  solution  of  glycerine  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  mixed  with 
well  washed  yeast,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  months  at  20^  to 
30°,  the  water  being  occasionally  renewed,  and  the  liquid  frequently 
stirred  to  divide  the  yeast  which  rises  to  the  surface,  and  aggregates  iu 
fungoid  masses;  the  acid  as  it  forms  is  frequently  neutralized,  till  the 
liquid  no  longer  turns  sour;  after  which  it  is  evaporated,  and  the  saline 
mass  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  thus  obtained  is 
somewhat  contaminated  with  acetic  and  formic  acid. 

5.  Casein  is  distilled  with  manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(Guckelberger,  pp.  401,  401). 

6.  Lentils  or  peas  immersed  in  water  are  exposed  to  the  sun;  the 
putrefied  mass  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  retains  the  ammonia; 
the  distillate  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  &c.  The  propionic 
acid  thus  obtained  is  contaminated  with  butyric  acid,  especially  when 
peas  are  Uf^ed  (Bbhme). 

H.  Wheat-bran  is  stirred  up  with  10  times  its  weight  of  water  at 
50^  or  60°,  to  a  pasty  consistence;  mixed  with  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of 
coarsely  cut  leather  parings;  pounded  chalk  added;  and  the  mixture  left 
to  ferment  in  a  warm  place.  As  soon  as  the  tumefied  spongy  mass  has  sunk 
together  (an  effect  which  takes  place  in  a  few  days  in  summer,  but  only 
after  several  weeks  in  winter),  it  is  strained  and  washed;  the  liquid 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  evaporated;  and  the  acid  which  has 
formed,  separated  from  the  residue  by  sulphuric  acid.  On  partially  satu- 
rating the  resulting  acid  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  distilling,  a  residue 
is  obtained  consisting  of  acetate  and  propionate  of  soda.  No  other  acid 
appears  to  be  formed  (Keller).  —  R.  \V.  Forster,  in  repeating  this  process,  did 
not  obtain  any  propionic  acid,  though  he  lefl  the  mixture  in  a  warm  place  for  thre9 
weeks ;  the  add  which  formed  appeared  to  him  to  be  chiefly  formic  acid. 
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8.  Propionio  acid  may  also  be  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  by  the 
fermentation  of  sugar  induced  by  old  cheese  (Strecker,  p«  403).  ^ 

JPraperttes.  The  acid  dehydrated  as  completely  as  possible,  crystal- 
lizes in  laminsB  and  boils  at  140^  (Dumas,  &c.).  The  aqueous  acid  smells 
of  butyric  and  acrylic  acid  together,  and  tastes  very  sour  (Gottlieb). 

Calculation. 

6  C 36    ....     48-65 

6H 6    ....      8-11 

4  0 32     ....     43-24 


C«H»0<   74     ....  100-00 

f .  Acoordine  to  Williamson  and  Gerhardt^  the  formula  of  the  hydrated  add  ia 

QSII5QS  I 

U      j  0' ;  according  to  Kolbe,  it  contains  ethyl  coi\iugated  with  2  At.  C,  and  its 
fonnula  is  H0,(OH»)C2,0».    ^. 

Combinations,  The  acid  dissolves  in  water  in  all  proportions  (Dumas, 
&c).  Water  dissolves  only  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  the  excess  of  the  acid 
floating  on  the  water  in  oily  drops  (Redtenoacher).  On  the  surface  of 
aqueous  phosphoric  acid  or  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  it  floats  in  the 
form  of  an  oily  stratum  (Dumas,  &c.}. 

The  Propionates,  when  heated  alone,  emit  an  odour  like  that  of  alkarsin, 
and  when  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  give  off*  the  odour  of  pro- 
pionic acid;  they  are  soluble  in  water  and  most  of  them  are  crystaHizaole. 
According  to  Dumas,  &c.,  the  alkaline  propionates  are  anctuons  to  the 
touch. 

Propionate  of  Ammonia.  —  Converted  by  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid, 
with  loss  of  water,  into  cyanide  of  ethyl  (=  propylonitrile)  (Dumas,  &c.): 
NH»,C«H«0*  =  C«NH»  +  4H0. 

Propionate  of  Potash.  C'H'KO*.  —  White,  with  pearly  lustre, 
unctuous  to  the  touch,  very  soluble  in  water  (Dumas,  &c.)  Thin  laminsd 
(Strecker). 

Propionate  of  Soda.  —  C«H*NaO*+2Aq.  —  Very  soluble  in  water, 
and  apparently  uncrystallizable  (Dumas,  d^c).  —  When  dried  in  the  air 
it  forms  an  amorphous  mass  (Strecker). 

Aceto^ropionate  of  Soda,  —  The  preparation  of  this  salt  succeeded 
only  once.  Delicate  shining  needles,  very  easily  soluble  in  water.  They 
lose  30*55  (9  At.)  water  by  dryinic,  and  the  dry  salt  contains  35-13  p.c. 
soda.     Hence  the  crystals  =  C*H*NaO* + C*H»NaO* + 9 Aq.  (Gottlieb). 

Propionate  of  Baryta.  —  Segments  of  regular  octohcdrons,  very  easily 
soluble  in  water  (Bohme).  [Respecting  the  crystalline  form,  vid.  Pre- 
vostave   Compt.   rend.   25,   782].     Yields  propione,   C"H»0*,   by  dry 

distillation  (Morley,  p.  409). 

Frankland  & 


BaO 

6C  

Cryttala. 

;6-6     . 

36-0     . 

...     54-10     ... 
...     25-42     ... 
...       3-53     ... 
...     16-93     ... 

BShme. 

54-10    .... 

23-40     .... 

3-66     ... 

18-84     .... 

Kolbe. 
....     53-65     . 
....     24-98 
....       3-79 
....     17-58 

Wrightaon. 
53-30 

5  H  

5-0     . 

3  0     .    ... 

240     . 

C«H*Ba(y 

141-6     . 

..  100- 00     ... 

....  10000     .... 

....  100-00 

Wrigbtson's  salt  was  purified  by  recrystallization,  and  dried  at  100\ 
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IT  WiA  1  At,  WcUer,  The  aqdeons  eolation  yields  by  spontaneoas 
evaporation,  large,  beaatiful  and  very  regular  prismatio  crystals  contain- 
ing 1  At.  water  of  crystallization^  which  is  driven  off  at  100^  (Wright- 
son). 

^rrigfatson* 

BaO 76-6    ....    60-8« 

6C  360    ....    23-90 

5  H  50     ....      3-32 

3  O  24-0     ....     15-94 

HO   90    ....      5-98     5-97 

C«H*BaO«  +  Aq  ....  150-6    ....  10000 

Strecker  likewise  obtained  crystals  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system, 
containing  1  At.  water,  and  soluble  in  I'd  pt.  water  at  15^ 

l*ropionate  of  Lime.— r Obtained  by  neutralizing  an  aqueous  solution 
of  propionic  acid  with  recently  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime.  Crystal- 
lizes by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  long  and  very  beautiful  prisms  which 
unite  in  tufts.  Not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  even  when  dried 
over  sulphuric  acid,  it  retains  1  At.  water  of  crystallization^  which  does 
not  go  off  till  the  salt  is  heated  to  lOO"*  (Wrightson;. 

Akkjfdnmt.  Wrigfalaon, 

CaO 28  ....  3011    30-4 

6C 36  ....  38-71 

5  H 5  ....      5-38 

3  0 24  ....  25-80 

C«H«CaO*  93    ....  10000 

OyitaiUzed.  Wrightson. 

CaO    28  ....  27-45 

6C 36  ....  35-30 

6H 5  ....      4-90 

3  0    24  ....  23-53 

HO 9  ....      8-82     8-8 

C«H»CaO*  +  Aq 102     ....  10000 

Strecker  also  obtained  the  anhydrous  salt  ClfCaO^  in  silky  pallets.  IT 

Propionate  of  Lead.  —  The  solution,  which  has  a  sweet  taste,  dries  up 
without  yielding  crystals,  to  a  white  mass,  which  when  dried  at  100^ 
contains  63*4  p.c.  oxide  of  lead  (Frankland  &  Kolbe).  —  IT  Needles 
composed  of  2PbO,C»H*0'  [PbO,CWPbO*]  (Strecker),  ThiafonnuU 
requires  77*51  p.c  PbO. 

Chbride  of  barium  added  to  a  tolerably  concentrated  solution  of 
propionate  of  lead,  forms  at  first  a  somewhat  copious  precipitate  which 
disappears  by  agitation;  if  the  addition  of  the  chloride  be  continued,  a 
point  is  at  length  attained  at  which  the  precipitate  no  longer  redissolves; 
if  the  liquid  be  then  filtered,  and  left  to  evaporate,  chloride  of  lead 
separates  at  first,  and  afterwards  magnificent  limpid  crystals  which  appear 
to  belong  to  the  tetragonal  system.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water,  and 
produce  gyratory  movements  on  the  surface  of  that  liquid.  They  contain 
4*15  to  3*88  p.c.  chlorine,  35-96  to  35*70  1^,  and  24*32  to  24*2  barium 
(Nickles,  Anii.  Fharm.  61,  843), 
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Propionate  of  Copper,  —  Obtained  by  neutralizing  the  aqueous  acid 
with  carbonate  of  copper.  Verj  regular  green  .octohedronB,  Bomeduiei 
with  cube-faces.  Dissolves  in  water  with  tolerable  facility,  and  is  easilj 
obtained  in  crystals  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  crystals  dried 
over  oil  of  vitriol  retun  1  At.  water,  which  goes  off  at  100°  ( Wrightson). 
— Crystallizes  in  small  oblique  prisms  very  soluble  in  alcohol  but  very 
sparingly  in  water.  Heated  to  100°  in  a  current  of  dry  air,  it  gives 
off  its  water,  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  propionic  acid.  If 
from  this  point  the  temperature  be  suddenly  raised  to  dull  redness, 
the  decomposition  proceeds  rapidly,  with  evolution  of  combustible 
gases  which  carry  away  a  portion  of  the  salt.  The  products  of  this 
distillation  are:  an  odoriferona  liquid  composed  of  propionic  aoid  and 
an  oily  body  insoluble  in  water;  carbonic  acid  and  a  hydrocarbon; 
and  a  residue  of  metallic  copper  and  charcoal  (Nickles,  CompL  ment^ 
1849,  343). 

AnhydrouM,  Wrfghtwn. 

CnO  ^ 40    ....    3809    37-W 

6C 36     ...    34-29 

5H 5    ....      4-76 

3  O    24     ....     22-86 

C»H*CuO< „ 105    ....  100-00 

CryBtallized.  Wrigfatson.       KklEl^. 

CuO. ......^.....,     40  ....  35-09 

6C  36  ....  31-58 

5  H .... 5  M..  4-39 

3  O 24  ....  21-05 

HO 9  ....       7-89    7*9 

C*H*CuO<-rAq 114   ....  100-00 

Sirecker  likewise  obtained  the  hydrated  «alt,  0*H'CuO^+ Aq.  in  green 
crystals  prabsbly  isomorphotis  with  the  acetate.  IT 

Propionate  of  Silver,  —  Obtained  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  sodarsalt  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is 
formed;  boiling  the  precipitate  in  the  liquid  till  it  dissolves,  whereupon 
some  of  the  silver  is  reduced;  and  filtering  at  the  boiling  heat:  the  liquid 
on  cooling  yields  white,  shining,  heavy  granules,  which  when  examined 
by  the  microscope  are  found  to  consiot  of  geodes  of  needles.  A  few  more 
crystals  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother-liquor.  The  salt 
when  merely  exposed  to  light,  remains  unaltered  for  several  weeks;  but  at 
100^,  it  suffers  partial  decomposition  and  becomes  black-brown.  At  a 
higher  temperature,  it  melts  auietly  and  burns  away  without  noise 
(Gottlieb).  —  The  white  crystalline  precipitate  obtained  by  treating  the 
potash-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver,  crystallizes  from  its  hot  aqueous  solution 
in  delicate,  shining  tufts  (Dumas,  Malaguti  &  Leblanc).  —  When  the 
precipitate  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  the  greater  part  of  it  decom- 
poses; and  the  crystals  obtained  from  the  solution  decompose  when  heated, 
giving  off  acid  vapours  (Guckelbergcr).  —  Small  crystalline  laminse, 
which,  either  in  the  dry  state  or  in  solution,  blacken  when  exposed  to 
light  or  heated  to  100^.  Less  soluble  in  water  than  the  acetate  (Frank- 
laud  &  Kolbc). 
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Frankland  noKiUK  lUdlau- 

Cryttalliied,  dried  in  vacuo.        &  Kolbe.  ^cuieo.  bacfaer.     Morkf. 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 

AgO 116  ....    6409  ....     64-29  ....  64-00  ....     6383  ....    6463  ....  6431 

6  C 36  ....     19-89  ....     19-78  ....  19-76  ....     1974  ....     1989 

5H 6....      2-76....       2-68....  2-80....       2-78....       270 

3  0 24....     13-26....     13-25....  13-44....     13-65....     12-78 

C«H»AgO*  ....  181  ....  10000  ....  10000  ....  lOO'OO  ....  10000  ....  10000 

The  numbers  (l),  (2),  ^3),  and  (4)  refer  to  the  modes  of  preparation  of  the  add 
used  in  forming  the  silver-sut. 

Aeeto^rapumate  of  Silver.  C"H*Ag.*0*.  —  When  a  solntion  contain- 
ing  both  propionate  and  acetate  of  soda  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point 
with  nitrate  of  silver  and  filtered  hot,  the  double  salt  crystallizes  on 
cooling,  in  shining  dendrites  loosely  coherent  when  dry.  If  the  salt  be 
decomposed  by  aqueous  chloride  of  sodium,  the  filtrate  yields  by  evapo- 
ration crystals  of  acetate  of  soda  (Gottlieb).  The  crystals  do  not  melt 
at  a  higher  temperature  (Guckelberger).  They  dissolve  sparingly  in 
water,  and  the  solution  turns  black  or  brown  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  yields 
reduced  silver  (Frankland  &  Kolbe;  Poleck). 

IT  Acetopropionic  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  citrate 
of  lime  in  contact  with  putrefying  curd.  When  crystallized  citric  acid 
powdered  and  made  up  into  a  thin  paste  with  excess  of  chalk  and  water, 
IS  mixed  with  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  curd,  the  mixture  diluted  with  ten 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  set  aside  in  a  warm  place,  carljonic  acid 
and  hydroeen  gases  are  evolved,  and  in  about  three  weeks  an  acid  liquid 
is  obtained,  which,  when  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  filtered, 
evaporated,  and  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields,  first  aceto-propionio 
and  afterwards  acetic  acid. — The  first  portion  of  the  distillate,  neutndized 
with  ammonia  and  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  yielded  a  copious  white 
flocky  precipitate  which  dissolved  in  water  with  partial  decomposition 
and  blackening,  but  nevertheless  formed  a  solution  which  deposited 
acetopropionate  of  silver  (a)  in  white  rounded  granules,  presenting  under 
strong  magnifying  power  the  appearance  of  sasifrage  or  lycopodium.  It 
was  not  affected  by  light  but  was  speedily  blackened  at  100^.  —  Another 
portion  of  the  first  distillate  was  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  which  solidified  in  an  opaque,  crystalline 
mass  on  cooling;  this,  when  distilled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  yielded  a 
pungent  acid  liquid,  which,  when  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
treated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  yielded  a  salt  (b)  similar  in  external 
character  to  a  (How,  Chem,  Soc,  Qu,  J,  5,  1).  T 

Cyy./-/.W.  OottU'b.O-;^^;  Poleck.  «:jj-;         How.^ 

2  AgO   232  66-67  66-43  67*06      6475  66-87  66-70  67-13 

IOC 60  17-24  17-45  16-87  1764  16-63  17-C7 

8  H    8  2-30  2-40  245  223  2*51  258 

6  O    48  13-79  13-72  15-93  13*26  14-16  1322 

C»H»AgO^C^H«AgO* ....  348  10000  100*00  10000     10000  100  00  100-00 

t  How's  salts  were  dried  in  vacuo.  The  latter  portion  of  the  distillate  obtained  by 
the  fermentation  of  citrate  of  lime,  as  above  describcdt  was  found  to  consist  of  acetic  acid. 
In  a  second  experiment  of  the  same  kind^  with  slightly  varying  circumstances,  nothing 
but  acetic  acid  was  obtained  (How),  f 
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Conjugated  Compound  of  Propionic  Acid. 

Propionate  of  Ethyl.    C^ofl  •0*=:C*H»0,C«H»0*. 
Gottlieb.    An7i.  Pharm.  52,  126. 

Propionic  Ether,  Metaeetie  Ether,  metacettdures  Aethyloxyd,  Ether  metacilique. 

When  propionate  of  silver  is  boiled  with  a  mixture  of  absolute  alco^ 
bol  and  oil  of  vitriol,  and  water  added,  propionic  ether  rises  to  the 
surface,  in  the  form  of  a  light  liquid,  having  an  agreeable  fruity  odour^ 
but  different  from  that  of  butyric  ether  (Gottlieb). 

Propionic  ether  in  contact  with  aqueous  ammonia  is  quickly  converted 
into  propionamide  (metacetamide)  and  alcohol  (Dumas^  Malaguti^  & 
Leblanc). 

Propione.   C»H«>0»=C*H*,C«HW=:^^?j^9'} 

Faemt.    Ann.   Chim.  Pht/s.  59,  6 ;  also  Ann.  Pharm,  15,  278 ;  also 

J.  pr.  Ckem.  5,  347. 
Gottlieb.    Ann.  P/iarm.  52,  127. 
CnANCEL.     Compt.  rend.  20, 1582  and  21,  908. 
R.  J.  MoRLEY.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J".  4,  1;  Ann.  Pha^^m,  78;  187;  abstr. 

Pharm.  Centr.    1851,  524;  J.  pr.  Chem.  53,  179;  N.  J.  Phai^.  19, 

391;  Jahresber.  1851.437. 

Metaeetone,  Metaceton,  —  DiscoYered  by  Fremy  in  1835.  —  Sometimes  found  in 
crade  wood -spirit  (Cahonrs,  p.  56). 

Formation,  1.  In  the  distillation  of  sugar,  starch,  gum  (Fremy) 
or  munnite  (Favre),  with  excess  of  lime.  —  The  first  product  is  probably 
propionate  of  lime,  which  at  a  higher  temperature  is  resolved  into 
carbonate  of  lime,  water,  and  propione  (Chancel) : 

2C«H»CaO*  =  2(CaO,C02)  +  C^HWO*. 

2.  By  the  distillation  of  lactate  of  lime  (Favre,  N,  Ann,  Chim.  Phyi, 
11,  80).  —  3.  By  the  distillation  of  propionate  of  baryta  (Morley). 

Preparation.  1.  An  intimate  mixture  of  1  pt.  sugar,  starch,  or  gum 
with  8  pts.  of  burnt  lime,  is  gently  heated  in  a  retort  large  enough  to  hold 
double  the  quantity,  and  the  fire  removed  as  soon  as  the  lime  becomes 
heated  by  the  water  evolved  from  the  sugar,  the  heat  thus  developed  being 
fiufiicient  to  continue  and  complete  the  distillation.  The  oily  product 
which  passes  over  is  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  acetone  by  agita- 
tion with  water;  the  undissolved  oil  distilled  at  an  increasing  heat;  and  the 
receiver  changed  as  soon  as  the  liquid  which  passes  over  is  no  longer 
soluble  in  water,  and  consequently  the  greater  part  of  the  acetone  has 
distilled  over.  The  last  distillate,  after  being  several  times  briskly 
agitated  with  water,  is  again  fractionally  distilled,  and  set  aside  for  three 
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days  in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium;  if  it  l>e  then  decanted  anJ 
distilled,  it  yields  pure  propione  (Fremy).  —  A  larger  quantity  of  pro- 
pione  is  obtained  by  taking  1  pt.  sugar  to  3  pts.  lime,  nnd  distilling  in  a 
still  provided  with  a  well  cooled  condensing  tube  (Gottlieb).  —  IT  2.  Pro- 
pionate of  baryta  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  which  maybe  conveniently 
performed  in  Florence  flasks  (placed  obliquely  on  a  wire-gaaze  over  a 
gas-burner)  yields  a  brown  liquid  of  not  unpleasant  odonr,  and  changing 
to  light  yellow  when  dehydrated  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified. 
Thus  purified,  it  begins  to  boil  at  80"^;  but  the  boiling  point  rapidly  rises 
to  100°,  and  subsequently  to  108^.  By  further  rectification,  a  portion 
may  be  obtained  which  boils  at  100'^ :  this  is  the  pure  propione  (Mor- 
ley).  T 

FropeHies,  Colourless  oil  boiling  at  84'  (Premy).  Colourless  or 
pale  yellow;  boils  at  100**  (Morley).  Has  an  agreeable  odour  (Fremy, 
Horley).     Lighter  than  water  (Morley). 

Calculation,  aooording  to  Fremy.  Fremy. 

12  C  72     ....     73-47  73*50 

10  H  10     ....     10-20  10-12 

2  O  16     ....     16-33  16-38 

CaH>«0« 98    ..,.  100*00    100-00 

CalculatioD,  according  to  Chancel.  Morley. 

IOC  «....    60    .„.    69-77 69-34 

10  H  10    ....     11-63  11-83 

2  O  16    ....     18-60  18-83 

CioHWQs    86    ....  100-00    100*00 

Fremy 's  cnkalation  agrees  best  with  his  own  analysis  j  bat  Cbanoel's  calculation^ 
according  to  which  propione  is  a  ketone  (VII,  214)  is  by  far  the  more  probable  of  the 
two.  ^  Moreover,  Chancel's  calculation  agrees  best  with  Morley's  analysis,  which,  being 
of  recent  date,  is  much  more  reliable  than  Fremy's,  the  latter  having  been  made  at  a 
•  time  when  the  methods  of  organic  analysis  were  Tery  imperfect. 

Decompositions.  Propione  is  very  inflammable  and  bums  with  a  pale 
blue  flame  without  deposition  of  carbon  (Morley).  —  2.  It  is  oxidized  by 
fuming  or  boiling  nitric  acid,  yielding  propionic  acid,  but  no  nitropro- 
pionic  or  acetic  acid  (Morley).  •["-—Nitric  acid  converts  propione  into 
nitropropionic  acid  (Chancel).  —  2.  By  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate 
of  potash,  it  is  converted,  with  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  into  propionic  and  acetic  acids  (Gottlieb).  [If  the  carbonic 
acid  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  oxidation  carried  too  &r,  the  decomposi- 
tion may  be  expressed  by  the  equation: 

CioHJW  +  0«  «  C«H«0<  +  C<H*CH]. 

When  propione  is  dropped  upon  hydrate  of  potash  fused  in  a  tubulated 
retort,  it  distils  over  for  the  most  part  unaltered,  leaving  mere  traces  of 
propionic  acid  in  combination  with  the  potash.  Similarly  with  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  hydrate  of  potash  (Gottlieb). 

Comhinaiions,  Propione  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily 
in  alcohol  and  ether  (Frem^,  ftforley). 
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Triit/lamine,  Mdaeetamine^  Oenylamine.  —  This  base,  or  one  meta- 
merio  with  it,  was  first  obtained  bj  Wertheiiu  in  1850.     It  is  obtained: 
1 .  By  distilling  narcotine  at  220°  to  250^  with  potash-lime  or  soda-lime 
(Wertheim,  Ann.  P/iann.  73,  208).  —2.  By  distilling  codeine  at  120^  to 
175°,  with  potash  or  soda-lime.     Ammonia  is  then  evolved,  and  a  watery 
liuuid  distils  over,  which  has  a  peculiar  pnngont  odour;  and  when  dis- 
tilled with   hydrate  of  potash,  yields,   besides  ammonia  and   a   small 
quantity   of  a  basic  crystalline  body,  two  volatile  bases,  viz.  gaseous 
methylamine,  and  propylamine  in  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid  (Anderson, 
Edinb,  Phil,  Trans.  20,  I,  557;  Ghent.  Gaz,  41,  68;  Ann.  Fharm.  77, 
341;  Jahrether.  1850,  420).  — 3.  From  hone-oU.      When  the  rectified 
oil  was  shaken  up  with  sulphuric  acid  and  distilled  (to  separate  the 
pyrrol-bases)  the  residue  treated  with  shirked  lime  and  distilled  to  separate 
the  bases  which  had  been  retained  by  the  acid,  a  watery  liquid  passed 
over,  from  which,  by  the  addition  of  solid  hydrate  of  potash,  the  bases 
were  separated  as  an  oily  layer.     This  oil,  when  fractionally  distilled, 
yielded  several  bases,   toe  most  volatile  of  which,  boiling  below  65°, 
was  propylamine  (Anderson,  Edinb.   PhU.   Trans.  20,  II,   247;  Phil. 
Mag.  [4],  2,  257;  Ghent.  Soo.  Qu.  J.  5,  50).  —  4.  From  the  brine  of 
salted  herrings  (see  page  413)  by  distillation  with  potash  (Wertheim, 
Wien  AJcad.  Ber.   6,  113;  J.  pr.  Chem.  53,  435;  Jahretber.  6,  113; 
/.  pr.   Chem.    53,   43;    Jahre^ber,   1851,    480).  —  5.    From   Chenopo^ 
dium  tndvaria  {stinking  goosefoU,  Ohenopodium  olidum),  by  distillation 
with  dilate  potash  or  carbonate  of  soda  (Dessaignes,  Gampt.  rend.  33, 
358;  Ann.  Pharm.  71,  106).  — 6.  From  the  flowers  of  the  white  thorn 
(Crataegus  cayaeantha),  by  distillation  with  dilute  soda  or  potash.     It 
exists  most  abundantly  m  the    half-developed    buds,    and  gradually 
volatilizes  as  the  flower  expands;  also,  according  to  Wittstein,  in  the 
flowers  of  Crakegus  monogyna,  Sclrbus  aucaparia,  and  Pyrus  communis 
(W.  Wicke,  Ann.  Pharm.  91,  121). — 7.  From   ergot   of  rye   {Secale 
comtUum)  by  distillation  with  quicklime  or  potash-lime  (Walz,  Jahrh. 
pr.  Pharm.  24,  242;  Jahresher.  1852,  552;  Winckler,  N.  Repert.  Pharm. 
1,  116;  Jahresher.  1852,  553.     Winckler  (Jahrh.  pr.  Pharm.  28,  129; 
Jahresber.  1853,  562)  also  treated  ergot  of  rye  pulverized  and  dried  at 
5Q^y  first  with  ether,  which  extracted  a  fat  oil,  and  then  with  water;  mixed 
the  aqueous  extract  with  strong  alcohol,  which  precipitated  an  albuminous 
substance;  separated  this  precipitate  by  filtration;  distilled  off  the  alcohol 
from  the  filtrate;  and  evaporated  the  residue  to  dryness.     The  residue 
dissolved  in   alcohol  and  in  water,  with  separation  of  a  light  brown 
powder;  and  when  distilled  with  lime,  pelded,  not  ammonia,  but  propy- 
lamine [or  trimethylamine],  Winckler  regards  the  residue  as  consisting 
mainly  of  propylamine  combined  with  ergotin.  —  In  the  flowers  of  Craiaffw, 
&c.,  iQ  the  leaves  of  chenopodium,  aod  ia  bone -oil,  and  herring-brine,  the  propy- 
lamine appears  to  exist  ready  formed;  but  that  which  is  obtained  from  narcotine,  codeice, 
and  ergot  of  rye,  by  distillation  with  lime  or  potash -lime  at  high  temperatures,  is  most 
probably  a  product  of  decomposition.  —  8.  Propylamine  is  also  formed  by  the 
action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  iodopropylene  C*H^I.  (Berthelot   &   De 
Luca,  p.  427.)      [This  is  impossible,  since  iodopropylene  contains  only  5H]. 

Propylamine  is  a  perfectly  clear  colourless  liquid^  having  a  strong. 
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pungent,  and  somewhat  ammoniacal  odour  (Anderson^;  tbat  which  ia 
obtained  from  narcotine  has  a  dshy  odour,  like  that  of  salted  herrings 
(Wertheim).  Forms  a  thick  white  cloud  when  a  rod  moistened  with 
hydrochloric  acid  is  held  near  it  (Anderson).  —  Heated  with  nitrite  of 
potash,  it  yields  nitrite  of  propyl  (Hofmann,  Chenu  Soc,  Qu,  J.  3,  231). 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  combines  readily  with  acids. 

Sulphate  of  Propylamine.  —  Dissolyes  readily  in  water  and  alcohol 
(Wertheim). 

HydroMoraJte,  —  Crystallizes  in  large  tables  (Anderson).  Dissolves 
readily  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  salt  prepared  with  propylamine 
obtained  from  CItenopodium  is  deliquescent,  and  crystallizes  from  a  very 
strung  solution  in  elongated  prisms.  Its  aqueous  solution  mixed  with 
potash  smells  like  salt  cod  or  boiled  crabs,  and  tastes  like  salt  which  has 
oceu  used  for  salting  cod  (Oessaignes).  Deliquescent,  soluble  in  abso- 
lute alcohol  (Berthelot  &  De  Luca). 

Gold-ult,  —  By  mixing  the  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  with  ter- 
chloride  of  gold,  the  gold-salt  is  obtained  in  crystals  resembling  those  of 
eal-ammoniac;  and  arranged  in  feathery  groups  (Dessaignes). 

Dessaignes. 

6C 360    ....      8*99 

10  H 100    ....      2-50 

N 14-0     ....      3-49 

4  CI 141-6    ....     35-34 

Au    1990    ....    49-68    49-39 

C«H»N,HCI,AuCl»    ....    400-6    ....  10000 

PUUinumrmU.  —  Obtained  by  mixing  the  aqneous  or  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  hydrochlorate  with  bichloride  of  platinum.  Dissolves  readily  in 
cold  water,  still  more  in  boiling  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
these  liquids  in  fact  precipitating  it  from  its  aqueous  solution  (Anderson). 
From  the  hot  aqueous  solution  it  crystallizes  in  beautiful  golden-yellow 
scales  (a),  or  in  long  needles  (6),  (Anderson);  in  extremely  beautiful 
orange-yellow  crystalline  geodes  (Wertheim). 

Dessaignes.  Anderson.            Wicke* 
ft.               h. 

6C    36-0....     13-58....     13-93....  13-27....     12-27 

10  H  10-0  ....      3-77  ....      3-91  ....  388  ....      3*62 

N   140  ....       5-27  ....      510 

3  CI  106-2  ....     4005  ....    40'50 

Pt  99-0  ....    37-33  ....    37-02  ....  37-56  ....     3763  ....    37-2 

C«H2iN,HCl,PtCl*  265-2  ....  10000  ....  10046 

Anderson's  salt  a  was  prepared  with  propylamine  obtained  from  bone-oil;  h,  with 
the  base  obtained  by  distilling  codeine  with  soda-lime.  The  alkaline  distillate  .obtained 
by  the  latter  process  was  satnrated  with  hydrochloric:  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness^  and 
treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  left  a  large  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  undissolved. 
The  filtrate  was  miied  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  the 
precipitated  double-salts  dissolved  in  hot  absolute  alcohol,  with  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  'of  water.  The  liquid  on  cooling  deposited  pure  chloroplatinate  of  methyl- 
amine  (VII,  318).  The  mother-liquor  was  then  evaporated  and  treated  with  ether, 
which  threw  down  chloroplatinate  of  propylamine.  The  precipitate  was  partially 
purified  by  crystallization  from  water ;  but  the  quantity  obtained  was  not  sufficient  to 
allow  of  its  being  completely  freed  from  the  methylamine-salt;  consequently  the 
amount  of  carbon  came  out  too  small  and  that  of  platinum  too  great.  —  Dessaigne's 
propylamine  was  obtained  from  Chenopodium  vulvarias  Wicke's  from  the  flowers  of  the 
white  thorn. 
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As  propylamine  (C*H',H,H)N,  is  nietameric  with  trimetliylamine, 
(C»H»)»N,  and  with  methylethylamine,  (C«H»),(C*H»),H,N,  the  bases 
obtained  from  the  several  sources  mentioned  on  page  41  J,  may  possibly  bo 
one  or  other  of  these  methyl-compounds;  for  there  is  nothing  in  any  of 
the  characters  above-mentioned  that  can  serve  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  these  and  propylamine.  —  In  the  case  of  herring-brine  indeed, 
it  has  been  distinctly  shown  by  Hofmann  and  Winkles  {Ann,  Fharm. 
83,  IIG;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J,  7,  63),  that  the  base  obtained  is  really 
trimethyiamine;  for  when  treated  with  iodide  of  methyl  it  yields  iodide 
of  tetramethylium  (VII,  321).  The  same  experiment  made  upon  tho 
bases  obtained  from  the  other  sources  above-mentioned  would  decide  the 
question  as  to  their  nature.  The  fishy  odour  observed  in  more  than  one 
of  them,  seems  however  to  indicate  a  connection  with  the  methyl- 
compounds;  moreover,  Anderson's  propylamine  obtained  both  from  bone- 
oil  and  from  codeine,  was  actually  associated  with  methylamine.  Perhaps 
the  base  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the  white-thorn  and  other  plants  of 
the  same  family,  has  the  best  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  propy- 
lamine, inasmuch  as  the  odour  of  those  flowers  is  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  the  methyl-bases,  and  has  no  fishy  character. 

H  Arsenide  of  Propyl, 

WoHLER.     Ann,  Pharm,  68,  127. 

Arsenide  qf  Trityl,  Caeodyl  of  butyric  acid* 

When  equal  weights  of  butyrate  of  potash  and  arsenious  acid,  bolh 
well  dried,  are  distilled  together,  a  distillate  is  obtained  consisting  of  two 
liquids,  the  upper  nearly  colourless,  but  the  lower  nearly  black  from  the 
presence  of  metallic  arsenic;  this  lower  liquid,  which  does  not  mix  with 
the  upper,  emits  an  odour  like  that  of  oxide  of  caeodyl.  A  large  quantity 
of  very  stinking  gas  is  at  the  same  time  evolved,  and  much  arsenic  is 
reduced. 

When  the  entire  distillate  has  been  shaken  up  with  water  and 
magnesia,  there  passes  over  with  the  water  a  heavy  colourless  oil,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air,  becomes  orange -yellow  and 
ultimately  dark-brown.  This  oil  has  a  very  ofiensive  odour,  like  that  of 
caeodyl,  bams  with  a  white  flame,  emitting  an  arsenical  fume,  but  does 
take  fire  spontaneously  or  even  fume  on  coming  in  contact  with  the 
air.  When  digested  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  acquires  an  odour 
which  strongly  irritates  the  eyes  and  nose. 

The  watery  liquid  which  distils  over  together  with  this  oil,  appears 
to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  in  solution.  When  placed  in 
contact  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  it  forms  a  nearly  white 
precipitate,  nearly  losing  at  the  same  time  its  caeodyl ic  odour,  and 
acquiring  an  aromatic  odour  like  that  of  butyrine.  The  precipitate 
dissolves  when  heated,  and  separates  again  in  small  crystals  on  cooling. 

On  mixing  the  entire  liquid  together  with  the  precipitate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  introducingsonie  cuttings  of  zinc,  the  disagreeable  cacodylic 
odour  is  soon  reproduced,  and  tho  evolved  hydrogen  gradually  acquires 
the  property  of  difl*using  copious  white  vapours  iu  the  air,  and  depositing 
an  orange-coloured  substance  on  cold  bodies.  On  subjecting  the  mixture 
to  distillation,  a  fetid  oil  passes  over  which  fumes  in  the  air,  but  does  not 
take  fire  spontaneously  (Wohler).  ^f 
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Appendix  to  Propionic  Acid, 

Pseudoacetic  Acid. 

Acide  ItUyroacdiqtte  (Nickl^s).  This  acid  was  discorered  bj  X .  liner 
in  1841.  Berzelius  (JcUtresber.  22,  233)  pronoanced  it  to  be  a  mixtnre 
of  butyric  and  acetic  acid,  and  Nickles  regarded  it  as  a  conjugated  com- 
pound of  these  two  acids  =  OH«0*  =  C"H*H)».  More  recently,  Dumas^ 
Malaguti  &  Leblanc  (Conipt,  rend.  25,  781)  prononuced  it  to  be  identical 
with  propionic  acid,  inasmuch  as  the  two  acids  have  the  same  crystalline 
form,  boiling-point  (140°)  and  odour;  are  equally  soluble  in  water;  and 
exhibit  the  same  phenomena  in  contact  with  an  aoueous  solution  of 
phosphoric  acid  or  chloride  of  calcium;  because  also  tneir  salts  emit  the 
odour  of  alkarsin  when  heated,  and  their  baryta-salts  have  the  same 
crystalline  form,  with  nearly  the  same  angles.  Notwithstanding  the 
plausibility  of  this  view,  according  to  which,  the  discovery  of  propionic 
acid  should  be  due,  not  to  Gottlieb  but  to  Nollner,  it  must  nevertheless 
be  remembered  that  pseudoacetic  acid  exhibits  many  characters  which  in 
the  case  of  propionic  acid  have  certainly  not  been  demonstrated,  e.  g,  the 
separation  into  acetic  and  butyric  acids;  for  the  present,  therefore,  it  is 
most  convenient  to  keep  the  two  acids  separate.  —  The  following  are  the 
statements  of  Nollner  and  Nickles  respecting  pseudoacetic  acid. 

Nollner  obtained  pseudoacetic  acid  under  the  following  circDmstances: 
When  crude  tartar  containing  20  per  cent  of  fermentable  matter,  is 
neutralized  with  lime,  the  filtered  tartrate  of  potash  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  tartrate  of  lime,  after  separation 
from  the  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  left  to  itself,  while  still 
moist,  on  hot  summer  days,  it  ferments,  and  is  converted,  with  copious 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  into  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  pseudoacetate 
of  lime,  which,  when  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  pseudoacetic 
acid.  —  This  acid  was  likewise  produced  in  the  fermentation  of  a  mother- 
liquor  of  tartar  containing  a  large  quantity  of  tartrate  of  lime  together 
with  traces  of  nitrates.  But  tartrate  of  potash,  either  in  the  crude  or 
the  purified  state,  yields  nothing  but  acetic  acid  :  hence  the  formation  of 
pseudoacetic  acid  appears  to  require  the  presence  of  lime. 

The  acid  obtained  by  distilling  the  dry  lead-salt  with  oil  of  vitriol,  is 
colourless  and  smells  of  acetic  acid;  but  after  dilution  in  water,  it 
acquires  a  pungent  odour  like  that  of  old  cheese. 

All  pseudoacetcUes,  when  thrown  on  water  in  small  pieces,  rotate 
rapidly  upon*it  like  camphor. 

The  Potash-salt  crystallizes  from  the  concentrated  solution  in  long 
thin  tables,  and  comports  itself  like  acetate  of  potash. 

Soda-salt,  Small  octohedrons,  —  or,  if  the  aqueous  solution  be  eva- 
porated beyond  the  crystallizing  point  and  then  cooled,  it  forms  a  white, 
tallowy,  amorphous  mass;  and  if  this  be  still  further  evaporated  and  then 
cooled,  a  radiated  crystalline  mass,  which  is  less  prone  than  the  octohe- 
drons to  absorb  water  from  the  air,  but  is  otherwise  very  easily  soluble 
in  water. 

Baryta-salU    Threads  united  in  tuftJike  nodules. 
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Zime-mli.     Resembles  tlie  acetate. 

Magnesla-salt,  Crystallizes  readily  from  tbe  concentrated  eolation  in 
fpLorical  aggregatibns  of  crystals. 

Lead-MUs,  —  a*  Perhade,  —  A  boiling  and  very  dilate  solution  of  h 
mixed  with  ammonia,  deposits  on  cooling  a  cr3rstiuline  powder,  which 
nnder  the  microscope,  appears  to  consist,  half  of  octohedrons,  half  of 
silky  laminsB  united  in  stellate  gronps. 

6.  Basic.  —  The  aqneous  solution  of  the  salt  c  is  boiled  with  pro- 
toxide of  lead,  filtered,  and  cooled  to  the  crystallizing  point;  if  the 
solution  be  dilate,  and  the  temperature  a  few  degrees  abore  0^,  the  crys- 
tallization is  not  complete  in  less  than  a  week;  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  mother-liquor  is  only  1*1075.  —  Large,  transparent,  colourless  octo- 
hedrons.  They  remain  unaltered  in  close  yessels  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  effloresce  in  dry  air.  They  melt  even  below  1 9**  in  their  water 
of  crystallization,  which  amounts  to  42  per  cent ;  hence  the  fusion  takes 

Slace  even  on  the  hand,  the  cnrstals  preyiously  becoming  turbid.  If  the 
eliqnescence  takes  place  slowly,  it  oegins  in  the  interior  and  extends 
outwards,  nothing  being  ultimately  left  but  a  thin  empty  shell  [consisting 
of  salt  which  has  lost  its  water  by  efflorescence]  which  retains  the  form 
of  the  crystals.  —  If  the  octohcdrons  be  kept  m  the  fused  state  for  a 
while,  or  if  the  aqueous  solution  be  brought  to  a  state  of  higher  concen- 
tration than  that  at  which  it  yields  the  octohedrons,  it  expands  in  cooling 
and  yields  tables,  containing  less  water,  and  therefore  less  easy  to  melt. 
Hence,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  change  of  temperature,  the  easily  fusible 
salt  may  burst  the  yesf<el,  by  first  melting,  and  then  expanding  as  it 
solidifies.  —  A  highly  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt  b,  exposed  to  a 
low  temperature  for  1 2  to  24  hours,  forms  transparent  spherical  segments, 
which  refract  light  strongly,  and  when  placed  on  the  warm  hand,  or 
otherwise  gently  heated,  split  up  from  the  middle  outwards^  with  a  rust- 
ling noise  like  that  of  an  electric  spark,  but  without  any  appearance  of 
light.  The  salt  likewise  dissolves  very  readily  in  alcohol,  and  separates 
out  in  needles  united  in  stellate  groups. 

c.  NevlrdL  —  Crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution,  at  low  tempe- 
ratures only,  in  cauliflower-like  aggregations,  which  contain  but  little 
water,  melt,  and  give  off  a  small  quantity  of  water  when  heated,  and 
deliquesce  in  very  damp  air. 

The  basic  lead-salt  6  forms,  with  ferric  oxide,  a  salt  consisting  of 
dark  ruby-coloured  needles  united  in  spherical  groups.  The  clear  solu- 
tion which  it  forms  in  cold  water,  deposits  nearly  all  the  ferric  oxide 
when  gently  heated;  but  the  oxide  redissolyes  when  left  in  the  liquid  for 
some  time  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  ferric  oxide  in  the  salt  amounts 
to  only  1  per  cent. 

Copper-salt.  —  a.  Basic.  —  Like  yerdigris.  —  b.  Neutral,  —  Dark 
green  hexagonal  tables  which  easily  fall  to  pieces. 

Mercurous-saU.  -^  Pearly  scales  which  turn  red  and  give  off  acid 
when  exposed  to  the  light. 

Silver -salt.  —  Contains  61 '3  p.c.  oxide  of  silver;  blackens  quickly 
when  exposed  to  light,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  water. 

Pseudoacetic  ether  resembles  acetic  ether  in  odour  and  in  other 
properties. 

Thus  far  C.  Nollner  (Jjin,  Pharm.  38,  299). 
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Nickled  examined  the  acid  obtained  by  NoUner  and  iia  lead-salt. 

The  acid  was  already  decomposed  into  acetic  and  butyric  acids,  for  it 
no  longer  formed  the  octohedral  salt  b  with  oxide  of  lend;  when  shaken 
np  with  chloride  of  calcium,  it  formed  a  layer  of  butyric  acid,  and  below 
it  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  containing  acetic  acidj  and  after 
being  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  mixed  at  a  boiling  heat 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  cooled,  it  finally  yielded  crystals  of  acetate  of 
silver;  and  the  mother-liquor,  when  subsequently  evaporated,  yielded 
this  salt  at  first,  but  afterwards  dendrites  of  butyrate  of  silver.  Thia 
decomposed  acid  of  NoUner's  does  not  precipitate  basic  acetate  of  lead. 
When  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  it  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  which 
at  a  certain  time  exhibits  the  odour  of  fermenting  wine. 

N5lluer*s  lead-salt,  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  an  acid  whichy 
when  neutralized  with  baryta-water  and  evaporated,  fir^t  yields  rhombic 
tables,  and  then  nodules  of  acetate  of  baryta. 

But  if  the  soda-salt  be  prepared  [from  the  lead-salt  t],  and  decom- 
posed by  phosphoric  acid,  the  pure  pseudo-acetic  acid  rises  to  the  top  of 
the  acid  aqueous  mixture  in  the  form  of  an  oily  layer,  and  when  decanted 
and  rectified,  exhibits  the  following  properties: 

Oily;  boils  at  140®;  has  a  very  persistent  odour  like  that  of  perspi- 
ration. 

Heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  gives  off  sulphurous  acid;  and  when 
heated  with  potash  and  arsenious  acid,  emits  the  odour  of  alkarsin. 

With  this  pure  acid,  the  following  salts  were  prepared: 

The  Potash  and  Soda-aalts  are  very  deliquescent. 

Baryta-saU,  —  Ri^ht  rhombic  prisms,  having  the  four  lateral  edges 
truncated,  and  bevelled  with  two  ^-faces.  The  crystals  smell  like  i-ancid 
butter,  and  are  permanent  in  the  air.  Heated  to  100°  in  a  current  of 
dry  air.  they  lose  3*25  per  cent  of  water;  and  at  200°,  fuse  and  give  off 
2*8  p.c.  more  (in  all,  605  p.c.  ^^  1  At.);  and  if  afterwards  subjected  to 
dry  distillation,  yield  a  non-acid  oil,  which  is  either  a  peculiar  ketone 
[propione],  or  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  butyrone.  They  dissolve  readily 
m  water,  especially  in  hot  water;  very  sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol. 


BaO... 
6  C 

Dned  at  200<'. 

76-6    .. 

360     .. 

..     5410     .... 
..     25-42     .... 
..       3-53     .... 
..     16-95     .... 

Nickl^. 
....     5414 
....     25-62 

5  H 

5-0     .. 

3*46 

3  O 

240     .. 

....     16-78 

C»H*BaO*  141-6    ....  10000     10000 

Lifn€'Salt.  —  Fibres,  having  a  silky  lustre,  efflorescing  in  the  air, 
soluble  in  water. 

Dry.  Nickl^. 

CaO 28  ....  3011  3022 

6C 36  ....  38-71  38-95 

5  H 5  ....  5-37  5-80 

3  0 24  ....  25-81  2503 

C«H*CaO^  93     ....  10000     10000 

Zinc-salt,  —  Soluble  in  water;  the  solution  decomposes  when  boiled. 

The  concentrated  solution  of  the  neutral  Lead-Bait,  mixed  with 
ammonia,  soon  deposits  small  rose-coloured  needles  of  basic  butyrate  of 
lead. 
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Baryta  and  Lead'SaU.  —  In  a  tolerably  conceutrated  eolation  of  the 
neutral  lead-salt,  chloride  of  barium  produces  a  precipitate  which  at  first 
disappears  on  agitation;  as  soon  as  it  remains  permanent  on  further  addi- 
tion of  chloride  of  barium,  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  left  to  evaporate 
spontaneously.  At  first  chloride  of  lead  crystallizes  out,  but  afterwards 
transparent,  colourless  square  prisms  of  the  double  salt.  The  crystals 
give  off  2*59  p.c.  water  at  100^  They  contain  baryta  and  lead-oxide  in 
equal  numbers  of  atoms,  and  when  ignited,  leave  the  lead,  partly  in  the 
form  of  oxide,  partly  as  chloride.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water.  If 
particles  of  the  salt  happen  to  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  they 
exhibit  the  rotatory  movements  of  the  salts  of  butyric  acid. 

Copper-saU.  »-  Oblique  prisms.  They  give  off  water  at  100^  and 
at  150^  an  additional  quantity,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  acid;  if 
they  be  then  suddenly  heated  to  r^ness,  they  give  off  combustible  gases, 
together  with  carbonic  acid,  a  mixture  of  pseudo-acetic  acid  and  an  oil 
[propione  )]  insoluble  in  water,  and  leave  copper  mixed  with  charcoal.  — 
The  crystals  rotate  upon  water,  and  dissolve  in  it  in  very  small  quantity 
only,  unless  acetic  acid  be  added;  but  they  are  very  soluole  in  alcohol. 

SUver-saU.  —  Dendrites,  which  change  very  quickly  when  exposed 
to  light. 

Dried  in  taeuo  over  oil  qffniriol.  Nickles. 

AgO 116  ....     64-09  64-05 

6C  36  ....     19-89  19-16 

6  H  5  ....       2-76  3-35 

3  O  24  ....     13-26  13-44 

C»H*AgO*    181    ....  100-00    100-00 

The  acid  dissolves  in  Alcohol  and  in  Ether, 

Fseudo^cetic  ether  has  a  fruity  odour  (Jer.  Nicklds,  Hev,  scietUi/.; 
abstr,  Ann,  Fkarm,  61,  343;  abstr.  Compt.  rend,  23,  419). 


fi.  Secondary  Series. 

&•  Oxygen-nuclei, 

a,  Oxygenrnucleut.    C*H*0*. 

Pyruvic  Acid.    eH*0«=C«H*0',0*. 

Berzelius.    Fogg,  36,  1. 

VoLCKEL.    Ann,  Fharm.  89,  57;   abstr.  Pharm.  cenir.   1854,  289; 
Jahresber,  1853,  424. 

Pyroraeende  acid,  Brenztrauhentaure,  Pyrotrauhetudure* 

Formation.    By  the  dry  distillation  of  racemic  and  tartaric  acid. 

Preparation.  1.  Effloresced  racemic  acid  is  gradually  heated  to  220® 
in  a  tubulated  glass  retort  placed  on  the  sand-bath,  and  maintained  at 
that  temperature  as  long  as  anything  passes  over,  the  frothing  over  of 
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the  man  being  preyeoted,  when  neoeeeaiy,  by  stirring  it  with  s  platinum 
wire  introdaced  through  the  tubnlore.  The  leenlting  yellow  dii^llate  is 
lectified  in  the  oil-bath,  a  process  which  goes  on  bat  sIowIt.  and  leaves  a 
brown  syrap  containing  pyrotartarie  acid.  The  pale  yellow  lecUficate 
contains  pymvic  and  acetic  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  empyreomatio  oil, 
and  a  trace  of  wood-spirit  or  something  similar.  It  cannot  be  obtained 
colourless  by  repeated  distillation^  b^use,  at  each  repetition  of  the 
process,  a  certain  amount  of  decomposition  takes  place,  carbonic  aeid 
being  evolyed,  and  a  brown  extract  remaining.  —  Hence  the  rectifieate 
must  either  be  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  consistence 
of  a  thick  syrup,  whereby  the  acid  is  freed  from  the  volatile  aoetio  acid 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  water;  —  or  saturated  with  recently 
precipitated  and  washed  carbonate  of  lead;  and  the  granular  lead-Wt 
washed,  suspended  in  water,  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
the  filtrate  evaporated  in  vacuo  as  above  (Berzelius).  The  watery  Hqnid 
filtered  from  the  leftd.salt  stiU  contains  pyruvic  add,  beesiue  this  acid  cannot  be  com> 
pletely  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead  at  ordinary  tempcntnm;  the  porlkm  thus 
retained  is  still  available  (Berzelios).  —  IT.  2.  Tartaric  acid  heated  over  an  open 
fire,  yields  a  distillate  consisting  chiefly  of  pyruvic  and  acetic  aeids^ 
together  with  aldehyde,  acetone,  and  other  substances.  If  the  heat  be 
strong  and  suddenly  applied,  the  tartaric  acid  is  resolved  into  acetic  acid,  carbonic  acid, 
and  carbonic  oxide : 

CPH<0»  =  C*H*0«  +  2C0«  +  2COj 

but  if  the  heat  be  moderate  and  slowly  raised^  the  add  is  resolved  into  pyrUTie  and 
earbonic  add: 

C^U*0^o  «  csfiH)«  +  2C02; 

these  two  modes  of  decomposition  may  go  on  together.  —  On  rectiiying  the  dis- 
tillate^ the  portion  which  passes  over  between  105^  and  120^,  consists 
chiefly  of  acetic  acid;  that  between  130"^  and  180^,  of  pyruvic  acid;  and 
that  between  180°  and  190°,  of  pyruvic  and  pyrotartarie  acid.  To  obtain 
the  pyruvic  acid  in  a  state  of  purity^  the  portion  which  distils  over 
between   140°  and  180°,  is  collected  apart,  and  subjected  to  repeated  j 

fractional  distillation,  till  a  liquid  is  obtained  whose  boiling  point  is 
confined  between  the  limits  of  165^  and  170^.  This  liquid,  which  still 
contains  a  certain  quantity  of  water  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  a 
small  portion  of  pyruvic  acid  by  the  boiling,  is  separated  therefrom  by 
leaving  it  for  some  days  in  vacuo  over  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  solid 
caustic  potash,  till  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  acid  is  evaporated,  and  the 
admixed  water  with  it  (Vblckel).  Tartaric  acid  distilled  in  contact  with  pumice- 
stone  is  also  almost  wholly  resolved  into  carbonic  and  pyruvic  adds ;  but  the  pyruric  add 
is  then  also  converted  into  the  syrupy  modification  {vid.  it{f,)  and  afterwards  decom- 
posed.   A  similar  result  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  neutral  tartrate /»er  se  (Vdlckd).  ^ 

Propertiei.  (1).  Colourless  or  pale  yellow,  viscid  symp,  which  draws 
put  into  threads.  May,  for  the  most,  be  evaporated  without  decomposi- 
tion. Inodorous  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  when  heated,  it  has  a 
pungent  acid  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  hydrochloric  acid;  tastes 
sharp  and  acid,  leaving  a  somewhat  bitter  after-taste  in  the  throat 
(Berzelius).  —  ^.  The  acid  prepared  by  (2)  is  a  faintly  yellowish  liquid 
of  sp.  gr.  1*288  at  18°;  boils  at  165°;  has  a  not  very  powerful  odour, 
like  that  of  acetic  acid,  and  a  burning  taste.  In  the  concentrated  state, 
it  voUtilizes  completely  without  decomposition  when  gently  heated  or 
left  in  vacuo;  but  when  diluted  with  water,  it  becomes  altered  after  a 
while,  so  that  it  afterwards  leaves  an  acid  syrup  when  evaporated.     IT 
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Tijlckel. 

6C 36    ....    40-91    4079 

4H 4    ....      4-55    473 

6  O.., 48     ....    64-54     5448 

C»H*0«,O« 88    ....  100-00    10000 

The  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid  would  be  ^  C'H^O  i«  p  U. 

Ikoompontions.  The  aqueous  acid  undergoes  partial  decomposition 
when  distilled,  even  at  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath  (Berselins^ 
vid.  supX  1  The  syrnjpy  acid  heated  above  200°,  gives  off  carbonic 
acid  and  yields  a  distillate  of  pyrotartaric  acid  C»H*0*,  the  residue 
becoming  more  and  more  yellow  (Vblckel).  —  Pyruvic  acid  dissolves  in 
sulphuric  acid,  with  slight  colouring  and  rise  of  temperature,  and  the 
solution,  when  heated,  gives  off  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids.  Pyruvic 
acid  is  not  decomposed  oy  hydrochloric  acid.  In  cold  strong  nitric  acid, 
it  dissolves  without  perceptible  decomposition;  but  on  heating  the  liquid, 
a  violent  action  takes  place,  attended  with  formation  of  oxalic  acid;  the 
same  result  is  obtained  on  boiling  the  acid  with  nitric  acid  of  ordinary 
strength  (Vockel).  IT — Terchloride  of  gold  and  its  compounds  with 
Other  metallic  chlorides,  are  not  reduced  by  pyruvic  acid  in  the  cold,  but 
completely  when  heated:  the  liquid  which  surmounts  the  shining  metallic 
gold  is  itself  free  from  gold,  but  has  nevertheless  a  yellow  colour.  Mono- 
chloride  and  bichloride  of  platinum,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  reduced  by 
the  aqueous  acid,  even  at  a  boiling  heat  (Berzelius). 

CoTnbincUions,     The  acid  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Water. 

Pyruvic  acid  is  stronger  than  acetic  acid,  expels  the  latter  from  its 
salts  on  evaporation,  and  precijpitates  from  solutions  of  acetates,  those 
bases  with  which  it  forms  sparingly  soluble  salts.  The  Pyruvates  are 
prepared  by  saturating  the  dilute  acid  with  the  base;  if  the  acid  is  con- 
centrated, partial  decomposition  takes  place,  attended  with  yellow  or 
brown  colouring.  The  salts  in  the  anhydrous  state  are  translucent, 
gummy  substances;  with  water  they  are  capable  of  forming  crystals,  pro- 
vided the  base  has  been  dissolved  in  the  acid  without  application  of  heat, 
and  the  solution  evaporated  at  ordinary  temperatures  [provided  also, 
according  to  Volckel,  they  have  been  prepared  with  the  volatile  modiHca- 
tion  of  the  acid].  The  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  these  crystal- 
lizable  salts  may  be  boiled  without  alteration;  but  on  boiling  a  dilute 
solution,  the  salt  passes  into  the  amorphous  state,  and  afterwards  remains 
as  a  gummy  residue  when  the  liquid  is  evaporated.  The  salts  thus 
rendered  amorphous  cannot  be  brought  back  to  the  crystalline  state 
(Berzelius).  [According  to  Volckel,  the  acid  separated  from  the  salts  is 
always  in  the  syrupy  modification  (1),  and  if  again  united  with  bases 
yields  only  amorphous  salts].  —  The  salts  redden  litmus,  but  do  not  taste 
sour.  They  assume  a  lemon-yellow  colour  at  100°  to  120°,  and  orango-^ 
yellow  at  a  higher  temperature.  In  tlie  dry  state,  they  evolve  little  or 
no  heat  when  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol;  on  subsequent  application  of 
heat,  they  emit  the  odour  of  the  acid,  and  above  100°  give  off  a  small 
quantity  of  the  unaltered  acid;  but  even  at  a  temperature  considerably 
below  100°,  the  greater  part  of  the  pyruvic  acid  is  decomposed,  the  mass 
assumes  a  black-bro«vn  colour,  and  if  then  distilled  in  the  sandbatb, 
yields  a  mixture  of  pyruvic  and  acetic  acids.  The  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  pyruvates  are  coloured   deep  red  by  a  small   quantity  of  ferrous 
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sulphate,  and  if  somewhat  concentrated,  form  a  white  precipitate  in  a 
few  hours  with  cuprio  sulphate.  Those  pyruvates  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolve  for  the  most  part  in  aqueous  caustic  alkalis,  and  partiallj 
also  in  alkaline  carbonates.  Thej  dissolve  sparingly  in  alcohol,  the 
quantity  dissolved  being  less  as  the  alcohol  is  more  anhydrous,  and 
are  insoluble  in  ether  (Berzelius). 

Pyruvate  of  Ammonia,  —  The  aqueous  mixture  of  the  acid  and  base 
leaves  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  yellow  deliquescent  mass,  having  an 
extremely  bitter  taste,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Pyruvate  of  Potash.  —  The  aqueous  mixture  evaporated  in  vacuo, 
leaves  small  crystalline  scales  which  deliquesce  in  the  air;  but  if  boiled 
before  evaporation,  it  leaves  a  fissured  gummy  residue,  which  becomes 
moist  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Pyruvate  of  Soda.  —  a.  ITeutral,  Crystalline.  —  Separates  by  cold 
evaporation,  in  large,  flat,  rectangular  prisms,  if  the  solution  contains 
-acetate  of  soda,  but  from  a  pure  solution,  in  rectangular  tables  and  long 
laminae.  The  powder  of  the  crystals  feels  like  talc.  The  crystals  are 
anhydrous  and  contain  28*25  per  cent  of  soda.  Their  highly  saturated, 
boiling  solution  solidifies  on  cooling,  in  a  crystalline  mass,  from  which  the 
mother-liauor  runs  away.  They  dissolve  verj  sparingly  in  boiling 
absolute  alcohol,  and  do  not  separate  out  on  cooling;  in  hydrated  alcohol 
they  dissolve  more  readily;  nevertheless,  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  is 
precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  saturated  in  the  cold,  by  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0'83d,  whilst  any  acetate  of  soda  that  may  be  mixed  with  it 
remains  in  solution.  —  p.  Amorphous.  —  The  very  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  a,  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  leaves,  when  evaporated  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  a  transparent  colourless  gam,  and  when  evaporated  by  heat,  a 
yellow  gum,  a  few  crystals  of  a  also  forming  when  the  solution  is  exposed 
to  the  air. 

6.  Acid,  —  The  crystals  of  the  neutral  salt  triturated  with  the  con- 
centrated acid,  form  a  translucent  jelly,  which  dries  up  to  a  swollen 
mass;  if  from  this  mass  the  free  acid  be  removed  by  alcohol,  there  remains 
a  white,  tumefied  powder,  which  has  a  bitter  and  somewhat  acid  taste, 
reddens  litmus  strongly;  and  when  dissolved  and  evaporated,  leaves  a 
white  fissured  mass. 

Pyruvate  of  Lithia, — a.  Crystalline,  Crystalline  grains,  which  are 
somewhat  difficult  of  solution  in  water,  and  do  not  become  amorphous 
when  separated  from  a  concentrated  solution  by  boiling  and  hot  evapora- 
tion.—  /3.  Amorphous.  A  very  dilute  solution  of  a  evaporated  in  the 
water-bath,  leaves  a  hard  colourless  gum,  more  soluble  in  water  than  a* 

Pyruvate  of  Baryta.  —  a.  Crystalline.  —  Obtained  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  baryta  in  the  somewhat  dilute 
acid.  Large,  broad,  shining  scales,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  give 
off  their  5*45  p.c.  (1  At.)  water  of  crystallization  at  100°,  and  dissolve 
with  tolerable  facility  in  water.  The  precipitate  formed  by  an  alkaline 
carbonate  does  not  dissolve  in  excess  of  the  reagent  —  /5.  Amorphous* 
—  The  aqueous  solution  of  a,  if  only  gently  heated,  yields  on  evapora- 
tion a  gummy  residue,  which,  when  dried  in  the  air,  contains  10-33  p.c. 
(2  At.)  of  water,  and  dissolves  but  slowly  in  water  even  at  the  boiling 
heat. 
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Pyruvate  of  Strontia,  —  a.  Crystalline,  —  Prepared  like  the  baryta- 
salt.  Forms  a  mass  consisting  of  fine,  glimmering  scales,  'vehich,  when 
suspended  in  water,  impart  to  that  liquid  their  glimmering  aspect.  The 
scales  contain  12  p.c.  (2  At.)  water;  they  are  less  soluble  in  water  than 
the  baryta-salt;  from  a  solution  saturated  at  a  boiling  heat,  they  separate 
out  again  on  cooling.,  With  alkaline  carbonates,  they  behave  like  the 
baryta-salt.  —  /3.  Amorphous.  —  Colourless,  translucent  gum,  which,  when 
gently  heated,  gives  off  all  its  water,  and  becomes  milk-white  and 
fissured. 

Pyruvate  of  Lime,  —  a.  Crystalline.  —  Prepared  like  the  baryta- salt. 
Crystalline  grains.  Behaves  with  alkaline  carbonates  like  the  baryta- 
salt.  —  /9.  Amorphous,  The  slightest  heating  of  the  aqueous  solution, 
even  bv  the  hand,  causes  it  to  yield  by  spontaneous  evaporation^  a  gum 
instead  of  crystalline  grains. 

Pyruvate  of  Magnesia, — Diiiicult  to  obtain  in  granular  crystals, 
because  it  very  easily  passes  into  the  gummy  condition.  With  alkaline 
carbonates,  it  behaves  like  the  baryta-salt. 

Pyruvate  of  Tttria,  —  a.  Crystalline,  —  A  mixture  of  the  concen- 
trated solutions  of  pyruvate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  yttrium  deposits  in 
a  few  hours,  white  grains,  which  dissolve  slowly  in  water, — p.  Amorphous. 
—  The  aqueous  acid  saturated  with  recently  precipitated  hydrate  of 
yttria,  dries  up  into  a  clear,  hard,  saccharine  gum;  and  this,  when  mixed 
with  water,  yields  white  flakes  and  forms  a  liquid  which  on  evaporation 
again  leaves  a  gummy  residue.  The  precipitate  formed  by  caustic  alkalis 
or  alkaline  carbonates  dissolves  in  excess. 

Pyruvate  of  Gluclna,  —  On  treating  the  aqueous  acid  with  excess  of 
hydrate  of  glncina,  an  undissolved  basic  and  a  soluble  neviral  salt  are 
produced;  the  latter  remains,  on  evaporating  the  solution,  in  the  form  of 
a  transparent,  fissured,  sweet- tasting  gum,  which  is  not  precipitated  by 
caustic  alkalis  or  by  alkaline  carbonates. 

Pyruvate  of  Alumina,  —  An  excess  of  hydrate  of  alumina  forms  with 
the  aqueous  acid,  in  like  manner,  a  gelatinous  basic  salt,  and  a  solution  of 
a  neutral  salt,  which  dries  up  to  a  permanently  soft  mass,  and  is  not 
precipitated  by  caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates. 

Pyruvates  of  Ziconia  and  Thorina,  — Soluble  in  water;  not  precipi- 
tated  by  ammonia. 

Uranie  Pyruvate,  —  Of  a  fine  yellow  colour ;  readily  soluble  in 
water. 

Manganous  Pyruvate,  —  a.  Crystalline,  —  By  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion. Milk-white  mass  composed  of  fine  scales,  resembling  the  strontia- 
salt,  even  in  the  appearance  which  it  presents  when  stirred  up  with  water. 
Slowly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water.  — p,  Amorphoiu.  —  By 
evaporating  the  solution  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Gummy;  easily  soluble  in 
water.  If  it  has  turned  brown  during  the  evaporation,  which  often 
happens,  the  coloured  portion  remains  for  the  most  part  undissolved. 

Pyruvate  of  Bismuth.  —  The  elutriated  and  ignited  oxide  dissolves 
slowly  in  the  aqueous  acid.  The  solution  yields  by  evaporation  a  viscid 
syrup^  which  tastes  like  other  bismuth-salts,  does  not  become  turbid  by 
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solution  in  water^  and  is  not  precipitated  by  cansiio  alkalis,  alkaline 
carbonates^  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

FyruvaU  of  Zinc,  —  a.  Crystalline,  — When  carbonate  of  zinc  is  dis- 
solved in  the  very  dilute  acid,  the  solution^  as  it  becomes  saturated, 
deposits  a  snow-white  granular  powder  of  o.  When  carbonate  of  xinc  is  dis- 
solved in  a  stronger  solution  of  the  add,  heat  is  evolved^  and  the  liquid  assumes  a  yellow 
eolonr.  The  liquid  decanted  from  the  granular  powder  deposits  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  a  gummy  acid  salt,  which  is  decomposed  by  water, 
with  deposition  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  pulverulent  salt  a.  The  powder 
a  undergoes  no  alteration  at  100°,  but  at  a  higher  temperature,  turns 
first  yellow,  then  brownish  yellow,  and  then  gives  off  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization, amounting  to  18*37  p.c  (3  At.).  The  powder  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  100  pts.  of  it  yield  54*3  pts.  of  sulphate  of  zinc  — 
'/3.  Amorphotu.  —  A  solution  of  zinc  in  tolerably  warm  dilute  pyruvic 
acid  leaves,  when  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  a  clear  yellowish 
gum,  easily  soluble  in  water.  —  WEen  zinc  is  dissolved  in  the  cold  dilute 
acid,  a  viscid  mixture  of  a  and  /3  is  produced,  which,  by  evaporatioii 
over  the  water-bath,  is  wholly  converted  into  /3. 

F^fruvate  of  Lead.  —  a.  Terbasic.  —  2PbO,C«H»PbO«  +  Aq.  —  Ob- 
tained by  treating  the  neutral  salt  &  with  dilute  ammonia,  washing  tho 
separuted  salt  with  water,  in  which  it  is  slightly  soluble,  and  drying  it 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  so  that  it  may  not  absorb  carbonic  acid. 

6.  Monobasic.  —  a.  Crystalline.  —  Carbonate  of  lead  recently  preci- 
pitated and  still  moist,  is  gi*adually  added  to  the  aqueous  acid,  not  quite 
to  saturation^  the  liquid  leU  to  stand  for  24  hours  above  the  precipitated 
salt,  and  frequently  stirred  to  decompose  any  carbonate  of  lead  thai  may 
still  remain;  and  the  heavy  granular  powder  washed  and  dried.  —  Or  the 
pyravio  acid  is  added  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  which  remains  clear  at  first,  but  after  a  few  hours,  thickens 
to  a  mass  of  the  consistence  of  gruel,  from  which  the  salt  a  is  deposited  as 
a  granular  powder;  it  must  then  be  washed  and  dried  without  heat.  — 
The  salt  oried  in  the  cold  forms  a  fine  mealy  powder.  At  100^,  it 
assumes  a  light  yellow  colour,  without  loss  of  weight;  at  1 10°,  it  becomes 
lemon-yellow,  with  slight  loss;  and  at  120°,  brown-yellow,  with  loss  of 
all  its  water  of  crystsdlization.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  and 
separates  therefrom  as  a  white  crust  by  evaporation  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  as  a  lemon-yellow  crust,  by  evaporation  at  temperatures  above 
50°.  —  The  lemon-yellow  salt  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda  yields 
lemon-yellow  carbonate  of  lead,  and  a  yellow  solution  of  pyruvate  of 
soda,  which  for  the  most  part  assumes  the  amorphous  state. 

Calculation,  according  to  Berzelius.  ,  .  ?^?*^o 

PbO 112     ....     56-00    5578 

C»H»0»    79    ....    39-50 

HO  9     ....      4-50    4-4a 

C«H5PbO«  +  Aq   ....     200     ....  lOOOO 

t  Calcnlatfon,  aecordhig  to  Vmckel.  tfH^lotf*. 

PbO  112  ....  58-55  58-63 

6  C  36  ....  18-89  18-72 

3  H  3  ....   1-57  ^   1-71 

5  O 40  ....  20-99  20-95 

OH»PbO»  ^ 191  ....  lOOOe  100-00  If 
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2  c.  Acid  Mi2^.— A  solution  of  carbonate  of  lead  in  a  slight  excess  of 

pyrayic   acid,  dries  up  bj^  spontaneoos  evaporation  to  a  fissured  gum, 
Ti^bioh  reddens  litmus,  and  is  decomposed  by  water  with  separation  ca  the 
^  neutral  salt  b. 

I 

»  Ferroui  PyruvcU^.  —  o.  Crystalline,  —  If  a  crystal  of  ferrous  sulphate 

r  be  immersed  in  cold  water  which  is  nearly  saturated  with  cnrstalliiie 

<^  pyruvate  of  soda,  and  the  liquid  covered  with  a  layer  of  oil  to  keep  out 

^  the  air,  it  immediately  assumes  a  dark  red  colour,  and  deposits  after  24 

'  hours,  a  large  number  of  light  red  granules  of  ferrous  pyruvate.     The 

f  mother-liquor,  which  has  a  much  deeper  red  colour  than  the  granules 

>  [perhaps  because  it  contains  amorphous  salt],  is  decanted;  the  crystalline 

[  granules  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water;  the  liquid  pressed 

out;  and  the  granules  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol.     The  salt  is  of  a  beautiful 

I  flesh  colour;  tastes  like  other  ferrous  salts;  is  permanent  in  the  air  when 

dry;  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  forming  a  yellowish  solution;  and  is 

precipitated  with  greyish  blue  colour  by  ammonia. 

/3.  Amorphous,  —  Iron  is  dissolved  in  warm  dilute  pjrruvio  acid 
covered  with  a  layer  of  oil,  the  solution  taking  place  slowly,  till  no  more 
hydrogen  gas  is  evolved ;  and  the  thick,  opaque,  dark  rea  liquid  evapo- 
rated by  heat,  whereby  a  nearly  black,  soft  mass  is  obtained,  which 
hardens  in  cooling  and  dissolves  with  deep  red  colour  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  The  solution,  when  evaporated  in  the  air,  assumes  a  lighter 
colour,  and  deposits  basic  ferrio  pyruvate,  a  neutral  salt  remaining  in 
solution. 

Ferric  Pyruvate.  *^  a.  Bam,  —  Precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  ferrous  salt  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Resembles  hydrated  ferric 
oxide,  but  dissolves  with  dark  red  colour  in  ammonia. 

h,  Neutral,  —  The  acid  saturated  with  recently  precipitated  hydrated 
ferric  oxide,  leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  red  mass  which  dissolves  in  water 
and  alcohol  with  the  colour  of  other  ferric  salts.  The  solution  is  not 
precipitated  by  ammonia,  or  by  caustic  potash  and  soda  or  their  car- 
bonates. If  the  mixture  of  the.  solution  with  ammonia  be  left  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  all  the  ammonia  is  given  off,  and  the  remaining  viscid 
syrup  forms  a  clear  solution  in  water.  —  If,  however,  the  neutral  ferrio 
salt  has  been  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  the  amoiphous 
ferrous  salt  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  forms  with  caustic  potash  and 
carbonate  of  potash,  a  brown  precipitate  somewhat  soluble  in  excess  of 
the  reagent. 

Pyruvate  of  CohaU.  —  o.  Crystalline,  —  When  fragments  of  carbonate 
of  cobalt  are  gradually  introduced  into  the  aaoeous  acid,  the  salt  a  is 
precipitated,  in  proportion  as  the  red  solution  becomes  saturated,  in  the 
form  of  a  rose-coloured,  granular  powder,  which  dissolves  very  slowly  in 
cold  water,  even  when  it  is  mixed  with  pyruvic  acid.  —  /3.  Amorphotis. 
—  When  the  salt  a  is  dissolved  in  warm  water,  or  carbonate  of  cobalt 
in  the  boiling  acid,  the  pale  red  solution  yields,  on  evaporation,  a  fissured, 
rose-coloured  gum,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  caustic  pota^  or  in  car- 
bonate of  potash. 

Pyruvate  of  IficM,  —  Behaves  just  like  the  cobalt^salt  in  the  states 
a  and  /9,  excepting  that  it  is  of  an  apple-green  colour,  and  dissolves  in 
water  still  more  slowly. 
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Pyi^vaU  of  Cc^pper.  —  a.  NetUral.  —  a-  CrptlalUne.  —  1.  The 
aqneouB  acid  dissolves  carbonate  of  copper  wiih  brisk  effervescence,  and 
as  the  saturation  proceeds,  deposits  the  salt  a,  a  as  a  sea-green  powder, 
while  the  salt  6  remains  in  solution.  —  2.  When  a  tolerably  largo 
crystal  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  immersed  in  aqueous  pyruvate  of  8od&» 
the  solution  gradually  thickens  from  formation  of  a  fine  white  precipitate  of 
the  same  salt.  The  salt  is  washed  with  cold  water  and  dried  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  After  drying  in  the  air,  it  is  almost  pure  white;  when 
more  completely  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  turns  bluish,  and  finally,  after 
the  loss  of  all  the  hygroscopic  water,  light  blue.  It  then  still  retains 
1  At.  water.  It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  forming  a  very 
pale  green  solution,  which,  when  evaporated  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
leaves  the  salt  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  In  boiling  water,  it 
dissolves  somewhat  more  abundantly,  with  a  more  decided  green  colour. 

Dried  over  oil  qf  vitriol,  Berzeliiu. 

CaO   40     ....    31-25     3081 

C«H»0»  79    ....    6172 

HO 9     ....      7-03 

C'H'CuO'  +  Aq 128     ....  100-00 

p.  Amorphous.  —  The  solution  of  a  in  hot  water,  leaves  when  evapo- 
rated over  the  water-bath,  a  clear,  green,  fissured  gum  which  dissolves  in 
water  with  tolerable  fBLcilitj.  Its  solution  in  caustic  ammonia  or  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  evaporated  in  the  open  air,  leaves  a  dark  green  fissured 
mass;  the  solution  in  potash-ley  is  dark  blue,  becomes  turbid  and  assumes 
a  green  colour  when  diluted,  and  deposits  a  black-brown  oxide  when 
boiled. 

b.  Acid  «aft.  —  The  above-mentioned  mother-liquor,  from  which  tbo 
crystalline  neutral  salt  prepared  by  (I)  has  been  deposited.  It  dries  up 
to  a  transparent  green  gum,  which  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Mercurous  Pyruvate.  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  crystalline  soda- 
salt  forms  a  white  magma  with  mercurous  nitrate.  This  salt  dissolves  in 
boiling  water,  the  undissolved  portion  turning  grey — ^and  separates  on 
cooling  in  the  amorphous  state.  —  If  the  amorphous  soda-salt  be  used, 
the  same  precipitate  is  obtained,  but  it  then  decomposes  still  more  readily^ 
the  decomposition  taking  place  aiiiter  a  while,  even  in  the  cold. 

Mercuric  Pyruvaie  —  a.  Basic.  —  Separates  on  treating  the  salt  h 
with  water.  White,  tumefied,  insoluble  in  water.  —  6.  Neutral,  — 
1.  When  the  dilute  acid  is  saturated  with  finely  pulverized  mercuric 
oxide,  filtered  after  some  hours,  and  the  colourless  filtrate,  which  tastes 
like  corrosive  sublimate,  left  to  evaporate,  the  neutral  salt  separates  out 
in  the  form  of  a  white  crust,  while  the  salt  c  remains  in  the  mother- 
liquid.  —  2.  An  aqueous  solution  of  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  corrosive 
sublimate  and  pyruvate  of  soda,  likewise  deposits  a  white  crust  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation.  The  salt  h  is  decomposed  by  water,  which  leaves 
the  basic  salt  a  undissolved.  — c.  Acid  salt.  —  The  mother-liquor  of  the 
salt  h  prepared  by  (1)  dries  up  to  a  transparent  gum,  which  is  decom- 
posed by  water  into  the  basic  salt  a  and  a  solution  of  a  hyperacid  salt. 
This  solution  forms  with  ammonia  a  precipitate  which  does  not  redissolve 
in  a  larger  quantity  of  ammonia;  but  the  precipitate  produced  by  alkaline 
carbonates  <ussolves  in  excess  of  the  reagent,  forming  a  liquid  from  which 
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a  grey  mercarooB  salt  separates;  this  liquid  also  yields  a  wbite  mercorous 
salt  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

TyruvaU  of  SUver.  —  o.  Crystalline. — 1.  The  cold  dilute  acid  is 
saturated  with  excess  of  recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silver  (not  with 
carbonate,  which  forms  a  greyish  yellow  salt,  with  reduction  of  a  large 
quantity  of  silver) .  The  liquid^  which  thickens  by  separation  of  laminas, 
is  diluted  with  boiling  water  till  the  lamin»  dissolve;  filtered  boiling; 
and  the  filtrate  left  to  cool  slowly  in  a  dark  place  till  it  crystallizes.  — 
2.  A  mixture  of  the  aqueous  soda-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver  forms  after  a 
while  the  same  crystals,  which  must  be  pressed  after  pouring  off  the 
liquid,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  left  to  crystallize  therefrom,  and  dried 
in  the  dark  over  oil  of  vitriol.  —  Large,  shining,  milk-white  scales, 
resembling  boracic  acid,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  turning  brown  by 
exposure  to  the  sun.  The  crystals  are  free  from  water  of  crystallization, 
and  after  drying  at  ordinary  temperatures,  suffer  no  loss  of  weight  when 
left  over  oil  of  vitriol  at  100°.  By  dry  distillation,  they  yield  pyruvic 
acid,  smelling  strongly  of  acetic  acid,  and  a  grey  metallic-looking  residue 
of  carbide  of  silver  (VI,  146).  The  salt  when  heated  in  the  air,  takes 
fire  at  the  hottest  point,  and  continues  to  glow  spontaueously,  till 
nothing  is  left  but  55*26  per  cent  of  silver,  in  the  form  of  scales.  The 
salt  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  water;  its  solution  in  hot  water 
deposits  by  warm  evaporation  a  brown  powder,  but  remains  colourless, 
and  on  cooling  yields  more  crystals  of  the  pure  salt;  but  if  heated  for  a 
longer  time,  it  turns  yellow  and  yields,  on  cooling,  yellow  crystals  of  an 
altered  salt.  The  yellow  solution  heated  to  the  boiling  point  gives  off 
carbonic  acid,  and  deposits  carbide  of  silver  as  a  grey  metallic  powder. 
The  salt  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia>  and  when  treated  with  carbonate 
of  potash,  yields  carbonate  of  silver  insoluble  in  excess. 

ft.  Amorphous,  —  The  amorphous  soda-salt  forms  with  nitrate  of 
silver  a  white  flocculeut  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  hot  water  some- 
what more  readily  than  in  cold,  and  is  deposited  in  the  amorphous  state 
on  cooling.  The  solution,  when  heated,  assumes  a  lighter  colour  than  that 
of  the  salt  a,  and  deposits  carbide  of  silver. 

Crystals  a.  Berzelios. 

6  C  36  ....  18'46  18-36 

3H 3  ....  1-54  ........      1-83 

Ag 108  ....  55-38  65-26 

6  O  48  ...,  24-62  24-55 

C«H»AgO»,0*  195     ....  100-00    10000 

Pyruyio  acid  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol  and  Ether  (Ber- 
zelius). 

P*    Oxygen-nucleus.    C*HH)* 
Mesoxalic  Acid.    C»lPOw=c«HK)*,0'. 

LiEBiQ  &  WoHLER  (1838).    Ann.  Fharm.  26>  298. 
SvANBBRG.    BerzeliuSy  Jahref^.  27,  165. 

Produced  by  boiling  alloxan  or  alloxanic  acid  with  the  stronger  bases 
and  water. 
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Mesoxalate  of  buyta  ia  decomposed  with  an  equivalent  qvaatity  of 
dilate  sulphuric  acid;  or  the  lead-salt  suspended  in  water  is  decomposed 
bj  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  liquid  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  eyaporated 
to  the  crystallizing  point  (Liebiff  &  Wohler). 

The  acid  is  crystallizable  and  yery  sour  (Lieblg  &  Wohler). 


6C    

2H    

10  O    

CaletMian. 

36 

2 

.^ ,     80 

30-51 

1-69 

67-80 

C«HK)<,0«  

118 

....      100-00 

Dissolyes  readily  in  water. 

MtBOxalaU  of  Barjfla.  —  When  a  hot-saturate  solution  of  alloxanate 
of  baryta  is  boiled,  a  mixtare  of  alloxanate,  mesoxalate  and  carbonate  of 
baryta  is  precipitated;  and  the  filtrate,  when  further  eyaporated,  yields 
pure  mesoxalate  of  baryta  in  yellow  laminoe,  which  must  be  washed  with 
alcohol  to  free  them  from  adnering  urea.  The  acid  precipitates  baryta, 
strontia,  and  lime  salts,  only  on  addition  of  ammonia  Qjiebig  &  Wohler). 
—  At  90°,  the  salt  is  anhydrous  =BaO,CO*,  [=C*Ba'0*,O*];  it  begins  to 
decompose  at  100°,  but  a  higher  temperature  is  required  to  decompose 
it  completely  (Syanberg). 

Oy$tallhed.  Liebig  &  WShlec. 

2B€0... 153'2  ....  66-49    W93 

6C 360  ^  13-27 

2H..,..^ 2-0  ....  0-74 

10  O 80*0  ....  29-50 

C«Ba«0»+2Aq 271-2    ....  100-00 

MesoxalaU  cf  Lime.  —  Thin  tables,  which,  after  drying  at  90^ 
=C?*Ca*0**+4Aq.;  give  off  2  Aq.  more  at  140%-  decompose  and  bake 
hito  lumps  aboye  140^  Much  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  baryta 
salt  (Syanberg). 

Metoxalaie  of  Lead.  —  a.  Basic.  —  When  a  solution  of  aUoxanic 
acid  or  alloxan  is  dropt  into  a  boiling  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
a  white  bulky  precipitate  is  formed,  which  on  boiling  segregates  into  a 
fine,  heayy,  crystalline  powder.  —  The  decomposition  induced  by  heating 
the  salt  at  a  particular  point,  spreads  from  thence  through  the  entire 
mass,  and  after  gentle  ignition  in  contact  with  the  air,  pure  protoxide  of 
lead  remains  behind.  A  snail  qnantity  of  ammonia  is  erolyed  in  the 
decomposition,  because  the  lead-salt,  at  the  moment  of  its  formation, 
carries  down  with  it  a  trace  of  nitrogenous  matter,  probably  cyanate  of 
lead,  the  quantity  being  greater  as  the  liquid  has  been  less  boiled. 
Hot  nitric  acid  conyerta  the  salt  into  oxalate  of  lead  (Liebig  &  Wohler). 

Liebig  &  WdUer. 

4  PbO 448     ....     81-75     80-78 

6  C  36     ....       6-57     6-89 

8  O  €4     ....     11-68     12-14 

H  «  ....  019 

2PbO  +  C^Pb20W 548     ....  100-00 10000 

5.  Neutral.  —  Mesoxalic  acid  forms  with  neutral  acetate .  of  lead  a 
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precipitate,  in  which  half  the  lead-oxide  is  replaced  by  water  (Liebig 
&  Wohler).    [Probably  therefore  C^Pb^OM  +  2  Aq.]. 

MesoxalaU  of  SUtter,  —  Mesoxalic  acid  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
on  addition  of  ammonia^  a  yellow  precipitate,  which,  when  gently 
heated,  is  completely  resolved,  with  violent  effervescence,  into  carbonic 
acid  and  metallic  silver;  hence  its  composition  must  be  analogous  to  that 
of  the  first  mentioned  lead-salt  (Liebig  &  Wohler): 

C»Ag<0»  -=  6C0^  +  4A«.     . 


lodine-nudettB.    G*H'I. 

T  lodopropylene.   c«H*i. 
Bbbthelot  and  Be  Luca.    Compt.  rend.  39,  745. 

Fbrmathn,  p.  895. 

Freparation*  Biniodide  of  phosphorus  is  prepared  by  Corenwiuder's 
method,  viz.  by  dissolving  25  grm.  phosphorus  and  200  grm.  iodine  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  evaporating  the  solvent  in  a  current  of  dry 
carbonic  acid«  100  grm.  of  this  iodide  (PP),  are  then  mixed  in  a  tubu- 
lated retort  with  50  gnn.  of  syrupy  glycerine  (commercial  glycerine 
purified  and  evaporated  till  it  boils  at  160  );  and  the  action  aided  at  the 
commencement  by  a  gentle  heat:  about  80  grm.  of  ioduretted  propylene 
then  condense  in  the  receiver,  which  must  be  kept  cool.  The  product  is 
purified  by  distillation,  the  portion  which  passes  over  at  101°  being  col- 
lected api^. 

Properties.  Liauid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*789  at  160°.  Colourless  when  first 
prepared,  but  rapidly  becomes  coloured  by  the  action  of  air  and  light; 
after  this  change,  it  gives  off  verjr  irritating  vapours.  The  odour  of  the 
recently  prepared  compound  is  ethereal  when  first  inhaled,  then 
alliaceous. 

Calculation. 

6  C 86    ........    21-56 

6H    5    2-99 

1 126     75-45 

C'H*! 167    . 100-00 

Isomeric  with  iodide  of  mesityl  (p.  26). 

Decompontions.  1.  By  the  action  of  zinc  or  mercury  with  hydro- 
chlorie  or  dilute  sulphurio  acid,  iodopropylene  is  converted  into  propylene 
(vid.  p.  396).  —  2.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  upon  it  in  the 
cold,  but  carbonizes  it  at  high  temperatures,  evolving  a  small  quantity  of 
propylene.  —  3.  Fuming  nitric  acid  decomposes  it  instantly,  with  precipita- 
tion of  iodine.  —  4.  Aqueous  ammonia  acting  for  40  hours  on  iodo-propy- 
lene  at  a  temperature  of  100°,  decomposes  it  completely,  with  formation 
of  a  volatile  alkali,  which  appears  to  be  propylamine  [?],  (Berthelot  A 
De  Luca). 

CombkMioM.    Iodopropylene  is  insoluble  in  water,  bnt  dissolTee  in 

alcohol  and  in  ether  (Berthelot  &  De  Luca).  IT 
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h  Sromine^uclei. 

a,  Brotnine-nttdeiLi.    CBr'H^ 

Bromopropionic  Acid.    OBr*H*,0*. 

Cahovbs.  (1847).    JT,  Jnn.  Chim,  Fhyt.  19,  502;  also  J.  pr.  Chem. 
41,  75. 

BramomeiacetotUe  acid,  BromrneiaetUduret  Aeide  bromiiomque. 

Bromine  is  gradually  added  in  excess  to  a  concentrated  aq aeons  solu- 
tion of  itaconate  on  citraconate  of  potash  containing  an  excess  of  potash; 
the  oil  which  sinks  down,  with  abundant  evolution  of  carbonic  acid^ 
treated  with  aqueous  potash,  which  takes  up  the  bromopropionic  acidand 
leaves  a  small  quantity  of  a  neutral  oil  (vid,  inf.);  the  acid  precipitated 
from  the  potash-solution  by  the  addition  of  a  stronger  acid;  and  the 
white,  crystalline  flakes  washed  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
cold  water,  pressed  between  paper,  dried  in  vacuo,  dissolved  in  ether, 
and  the  ethereal  solution  left  to  evaporate  till  it  crvstallizes. 

Long  snow-white,  silky  needles,  which,  when  carefully  heated, 
volatilize  almost  completely  without  decomposition. 


36 

....     15-52    ... 
....       1-72    ... 
....    68-97    ... 
....     13-79    ... 

Cohoun. 
.....     15-66 

4  H 

4 

.    .      1*98 

2  Br 

4  O  

160 

32 

68-61 

13-75 

0him\O* 

232 

....  100*00    ... 

10000 

With  oil  of  vitriol,  this  acid  behaves  in  the  same  manner  as  bromo- 
butyric  acid,  C«Br>H«0*. 

It  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  Water^  especially  at  the  boiling 
heat;  and  crystallizes  out  as  the  liquid  cools. 

It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  Alcohol  and  Ether  (Gahonis). 


fi,  Bromine^ucUus.    C^Bi^H*. 
Terbromopropylic  Aldide«   (?Br»H»,o*. 
Cahovbs.  (1847).  N.  Ann.  Ohm.  Phys.  19,  504;  also  J.pr.  Chm.  41, 76. 
Dribromtiaenldid  [JVett^rtin]. 

Bromine  is  gradually  added  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
neutral  itaconate  or  citraconate  of  potash,  till  no  more  carbonic  acid  is  &:iven 
off;  and  the  precipitated  oil  freed  from  adhering  bromobntyric  acid  by 
agitation  with  dilute  potash,  then  washed  with  water,  and  dried  in  vacuo. 
The  prodact  is  but  small. 

Amber-coloured,  tolerably  fluid  oil,  heavier  than  water,  and  having  an 
agreeable  aromatic  taste. 
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fi  c 

.....   36 

....  12-21  .., 
....   1-02  .. 
....  81-35  .. 
....   5-42  .. 

Cahonn. 
11 '64 

3  H  

3  Br 

3 

240 

1-15 

83-23 

2  O  

16 

3-98 

C»Br»H80«  

295 

....  100-00  .. 

10000 

May  be  regarded  as  acetone  in  which  3H  are  replaced  by  3Br. 

The  oil  is  partially  decomposed  by  heat^  giving  off  hydrobromio  acid^ 
and  leaving  charcoal. 

It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  aqneons  alkalis. 

It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether  (Oahours). 

If  the  itaconate  or  citraconate  of  potash  contains  excess  of  potashi  this  process 
yields  another  heary  oil  richer  in  carbon  (Cahours). 


c.  Chlorine^ueleus.    (XIPH». 

ChloroBuccic  Acid.   C«CPH«,0*. 

Malaouti.  (1846).    If.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  IQ,  67,  72  and  82. 

Aeide  ekhromceique  (Malagati) ;  Acide  metacitiqw  HekloH  (Geihardt). 

FormaHan.  From  a  solution  of  perchlorosuocinic  ether  in  warm 
alcohol,  water  throws  down  an  oily  mixture  of  perchlorocarbonio  ether^ 
terchloracetic  ether,  and  chlorosuccic  ether.  —  2.  Perchlorosuocinic  ether 
decomposed  by  aqueous  potash  yields  chlorosuccate  of  potash^  m  addition 
to  chloride  of  potassium,  carbonate  of  potash^  and  formiate  of  potash.  — 
Vid.  Perekioroiuccmic  ether, 

Pf'eparation.  Perchlorosuocinic  ether  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol;  a 
few  pieces  of  hydrate  of  potash  added  to  the  precipitated  oily  mixture  of 
the  three  ethers,  whereupon  the  alcohol  volatilizes  and  the  mass  becomes 
heated  to  the  boiling  pomt;  and  the  mass  stirred,  with  addition  of  water^ 
to  prevent  the  heat  from  rising  high  enough  to  blacken  it.  The  mass  is 
then  dissolved  in  water:  the  solution  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  partially  eva|>orated;  the  chlorosuccic  acid,  which  falls  down  as 
a  yellow  oil,  dissolved  m  water  and  again  evaporated,  whereby  it  is  again 
thrown  down  in  the  form  of  an  oil;  the  oil  redissolved  in  water,  again 
evaporated,  &c.,  till  the  water  which  stands  above  the  oil,  no  longer 
forms  a  precipitate  with  solution  of  silver.  The  oil  is  then  dried  in  vacuo 
over  oil  of  vitriol  and  hydrate  of  potash,  till  it  crystallizes  after  a  few 
days^  with  separation  of  a  little  chloride  of  calcium.  This  crystalline 
mass  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol;  the  solution  ouickly  decanted  from 
the  chloride  of  calcium,  and  evaporated  in  vacuo;  the  crystalline  residue 
freed  by  repeated  pressure  from  an  unctuous  substance  formed  by  decom* 
position  of  the  alcohol;  and  this  solution  in  alcohol,  evaporation,  and 
pressing,  repeated  till  the  acid  no  louj^er  leaves  chloride  of  calcium  when 
burnt.  The  purification  is  attended  with  great  loss,  which  is  even 
increased  by  using  ether  instead  of  alcohol. 

Properttei.  Colourless;  crystalline;  melts  at  60%  and  crystallizei 
on  cooling  in  a  mass  having  a  silky  lustre;  at  75%  it  diffoaes  itself  in 
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white  clouds  whioh  condeose  on  cold  bodies  in  silky  needles.  Has  an 
extremely  sour  taste^  and  forms  ^wh\i»  spots  upon  the  tongue.  Perma- 
nent in  the  air. 

Calculation^  ace.  to  Gerhardt.  Calculation,  ace.  to  Malagntt            Malagntx. 

6  C 36-0     ....    20-32  6  C 36-0    ....    21-40  21-52 

3  CI  106-2    ....    59-93  3  CI  106-2     ....    63-14  6307 

3  H    3-0    ....       1-69  2  H    2-0    ....       1*19  1-25 

4  0    320    ....     1806  3  0    24-0     ....     14-27  14-16 

iD«Cl»H»0*....  177-2     ....  100-00  C«Cl»HaO»....  168-2    ....  10000    100-00 

Malag;uti  fused  the  acid  before  analyzing  it.  Gerfaardt  suggesti  (N,  J,  Pkamu 
U,  235)  that  itwaa  hereby  partiaUy  oonverted  into  eJUoroMuceid,  CH^l'HO^^  and 
conaequently  the  analysis  gave  too  little  H  and  O. 

The  Ammonia-saU  crystallizes  in  long  asbestus-like  fibres. 
The  dilute  add  does  not  precipitate  any  heavy  metallic  salts. 

The  concentrated  acid  forms  with  nitrate  qf  silver  a  crystalline  magma, 
consisting  of  delicate  shining  needles,  which  are  but  little  afiected  by 
liffht  at  ordinary  temperatures^  but  are  very  susceptible  of  its  influenco 
when  heated  (Malagnti). 

Calculation;  actf.  to  Gerhardt,  Calcftlrtion,  aoc.  to  Malagnti.    ^^J^^tg, 


6  C ,. 

3  CI   ....;.... 

...    36-0 .  .. 
...  106-2    .. 
...      20    .. 
.-  108-a    .. 
...    32-0    .. 

..     12-67 
..    37-37 
0-70 
:.    38-00 
..     11-26 

6  C 

3  CI  

....    36-0    .. 
....  106-2    .. 

..     13-08    .... 
..    38-59 
..      0-36    •.... 
..    39-25    .... 
..      8-72 

....     12-60 

2  H    

H    

1-0    .. 

....  1080    . 
....     24-0    .. 

....      0-56 

A§f  ^.. 

4  0    

....    39-09 

C«Cl»H«Ag,0* 284-2    ....  10000  C^Cl'HAgO'  2752    ....  10000 

-  /    '    '  d.  NUrihnuGleut.    O'Xff, 

Nitropropionio  Acid.    C«NH«0»=C«XH»,0*. 

Chancel.    N;  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  12,  14C;  also  Compt,  rmd,  18,  1023; 

also  J.  pr,  Chem,  33,  453;  abstr.  ^wn.  Phann.  52,  205. — N.J. 

Fharm.  7,  355.  —  Compt,  rend,  21,  908. 
Laurent  Sc  Chancel.     Campi,  rend.  25,  883;  also  N.  J.  Pharm,  13, 

462. 

Nitromeiaeetomc  acid,  Nitromeiaceistluref  Aeide  meiaeetoniiriqui  (formerly, 
Acidt  butyronUriqtie),  —  Discoyered  by  Chancel  in  1844,  bat  at  first  mistaken  for 
nitrobittyric  add. 

Formation.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  metaoetono  or  butyral 
(C«H«0«)  or  butyrone  (C"H^*0»). 

Preparation.  Butyrone  is  gently  heated  in  a  retort  wkh  a  moderate 
quantity  of  strong  nitric  acid,  till  carbonic  acid  and  nitrous  fumes  are 
abundantly  evolyed;  then  removed  quickly  from  the  fire,  to  prevent 
projection  of  the  liquid  by  the  violent  evolution  of  gas  which  takes 
plaice;  and  the  red  vapour  spassed  through  water,  which  thereby  becomes 
covered  with  a  layer  of  oil.    When  the  evolution  of  gas  is  terminatedj 
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the  distillate  is  repeatedly  agitated  with  a  large  qoantity  of  water.  — 
Another  method  is  to  boil  10  or  15  grammes  of  butyrone  in  a  tubulated 
retort;  gradually  add  an  equal  weight  of  boiling  nitric  acid;  and  then 
remove  the  fire. 

^Properties,  Yellow  oil,  which  does  not  solidify  in  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  solid  carbonic  acid;  heavier  than  water;  has  an  aromatic  odour  and 
a  very  sweet  taate  (Chancel). 

Calculation^  acoordlDg  to  Laurent  &  Chancel. 
6  C  36        30-25 

N 14        11-77 

5  H 5         4-20 

8  O  64        53-78 


C«XH5,0*  119        100-00 

Decompontions.  The  acid  is  easily  set  on  fire,  and  burns  with  a 
reddish  flame  (Chancel). 

CoTnbinationa.     The  acid  is  insoluble  in  water* 

The  NitropropioncUes  are  yellow,  crystallizable,  and  when  gently 
heated,  detonate  slightly  with  emission  of  light.  Mineral  acids  added 
to  their  aqueous  solutions,  throw  down  the  nitroprppionic  acid  in  the 
form  of  an.  oil  (Chancel). 

Nitropropionate  of  Ammonia.  C'XH*Am,0*  -f  2  Aq. :— Crystalline^ 
May  be  sublimed  without  detonation.  After  remaining  for  some  days  in 
a  stoppered  bottle,  it  decomposes  spontaneously,  and  is  converted  into  a 
liquid  which  assumes  the  gaseous  form  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  readily  deoon^sed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
with  deposition  of  sulphur  (Laurent  &  Chancel). 

NUropropionate  of  Potash.  CXH*K,0*  +  2  Aq.  The  alcoholic  soln- 
lion  of  the  acid  mixed  with  alcoholic  potash,  becomes  heated  and  forms 
a  yellowish  mixture,  which,  after  a  while,  deposits  a  great  number  of 
scales,  and  finally  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass.  The  crystals  washed 
with  alcohol  and  purified  by  recrystallizatlon,  form  yellow  lamina) 
isomorphous  with  those  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  (Chancel).  They  give 
off  their  water  of  crystallization  (10  p.c.)  at  140%  and  detonate  at  a 
temperature  2°  or  2^  higher  (Laurent  &  Chancel).  They  dissolve  in 
20  pts.  of  water,  scarcely  at  all  in  alcohol  (Chancel). 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  potash-salt  forms  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  lead-salts,  and  a  dingy  green  precipitate  with  copper-salts  (Chancel) . 

Nitropropionate  of  Silver,  —  a.  Bibadc.  AgO,C*XH*Ag.O*  -f  Aq. 
—  The  potash-salt  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  yellow  precipitate  which 
soon  turns  violet.  It  dissolves  in  a  large  qnantity  of  water,  and  crys- 
tallizes out  on  evaporation.  But  when  the  salt  is  boiled  with  water,  half 
the  oxide  of  silver  separates  out  and  the  monobasic  salt  remains  dis- 
solved. (Chancel). 

b.  Monobasic,  C*XH*AgO*-}-2Aq.  —  The  aqneous  solution  of  a 
boiled  and  filtered  from  oxide  of  silver,  yields  rhombic  tables  by  evapo- 
ration (Chancel). 

Nitropropionio  acid  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol,  (Chancel).. 
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6.    Amidogm-nudei. 
a,    Amidogen'^ueleus.    C*A<iH'. 

Propionamide  or  Metacetamide.   G•NIPO*=C>AdH^O^ 

Produced  immediatelj  on  bringing  propionic  ether  (p.  409)  in  contact 
with  aqueous  ammonia: 

CioHMO<  +  NH«  -  C«NH70«>  C*H«0«. 

It  is  decomposed  when  heated  with  potassium^  yielding  c^nide  of  potaB- 
sium,  hydrogen,  and  a  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  Distilled  with  anhj- 
drons  phosphoric  acid,  it  yields  MetaeeUmitrUe,  which  is  identical  with 
cyanide  of  ethyl  (VIII,  486). 

C«NH70«  -  C«NH»  +  2H0. 
(Dumas,  Malaguti  &  Leblano,  C<nnpt.  rend.  25,  657). 

Sarcosine.   c«Niro*=0'AdH»,o*. 

LiBBiQ.    Jnn,  JPharm,  62,  810. 

Sarkofin*    From  vapl,  flesh. 

Preparation.  10  pts.  of  baryta-crystals  (free  from  potash,  soda^ 
lime,  chlorine,  and  nitnc  acid,  which  suMtances  are  difficult  to  separate 
from  sarcosine)  are  added  to  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  1  pt  of 
creatine  in  water;  the  mixture  kept  boiling,  and  the  water  and  baryta 
renewed,  as  long  as  ammonia  continues  to  escape  and  a  precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  baryta  to  form;  the  liquid  filtered  from  this  precipitate;  the 
caustic  baryta  precipitated  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup:  this  syrup,  when  set  aside,  solidifies  in  a 
heap  of  transparent  and  colourless  crystalline  laminie.  To  purify  this 
product,  the  mass  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the 
solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup  over  the  water-bath;  the  sjrrup  mixed  with 
alcohol  by  stirring  the  two  together  with  a  glass  rod,  till  toe  mixture  is 
converted  into  a  white  crystalline  powder  of  sulphate  of  sarcosine;  the 
powder  washed  with  cold  alcohol  (which  dissolves  out  a  substance 
resembling  urethane) ;  dissolved  in  water ;  heated  with  carbonate  of 
baryta  till  the  liquid  becomes  neutral;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  over  the 
water^bath  to  a  syrup,  which  ciystallizes  in  24  to  36  hours. 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless,  right-rhombic  prisms,  accumi- 
nated  with  two  faces  resting  on  the  obtuse  lateral  edges  (Fiff.  65). 
u*  :  tt=77**.  They  retain  their  appearance  unaltered  at  100°;  melt  at  a 
somewhat  higher  temperature;  and  when  heated  to  100°  between  two 
watch-glasses,  sublime  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  network.  The  aqueous 
solution  has  a  sweetish,  sharp,  and  somewhat  metallic  taate,  and  is  neutral 
to  vegetable  colours. 


6  C 

SAHCOSINE. 

36    ...,     40-45    ... 

Licbig. 
40-73 

N    

7  H    

14     ....     15-73     ... 

7     ....       7-86    ... 

....     15-84 
7-90 

4  0 

32     ..     35-96     ... 

..  .    35-53 
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89    ....  100-00    ... 

10000 
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Sarcosine  is  in  the  propylene-series  what  glycoeol  (p.  247)  is  in  the  ethylene- 
scries  (Laurent  &  GerLardt,  JNT.  /.  Pharm.  14,  314).  — Liebig  places  sarcosine  among 
the  alkaloids. 

Camlinations,    Sarcosine  dissolres  with  great  facility  in  water. 

Sulphate  of  Sarcosine.  —  TreparcUian  (p.  432).  The  salt,  after 
washing  in  cold  alcohol,  dissolves  in  10  to  12  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  and 
3rields  on  cooling,  transparent,  colourless,  highly  Instrons  fonr-sided 
tables  resembling  chlorate  of  potash;  their  solution  reddens  litmus. 
They  give  off  6-8  p.c.  (1  At.)  water  at  100°.  They  dissolve  verjr  readily 
in  water;  crystallize  from  the  solution  in  large  plumose  laminie;  and 
are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 

Dned  at  100^  liebig. 

C<NH'0<,HO    98    ....     71-02 

S0». 40    ....    28-98    29-80 

C»NH7CH,SO»,HO      138    ....  100*00 

Hydrochlorate.  -—  Sarcosine  evaporated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields 
n  white  mass  which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  small  transparent 
needles. 

Mercury-compouKid,  —  An  aqueous  solution  of  sarcosine  forms  no 
precipitate  in  a  dilute  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate;  in  a  cold-saturated 
solution  of  that  salt,  crystallized  sarcosine  dissolves  readily,  and  soon 
forms  numerous  delicate  needles  of  the  double-salt,  which  ultimately 
convert  the  liquid  into  a  solid  mass. 

Platinumrcompound,  —  A  clear  mixture  of  hydrochlorate  of  sarcosine 
and  excess  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
large,  honey-yellow,  octohedral  segments,  which  maybe  freed  from  excess 
of  bichloride  of  platinum  by  washing  with  ether  and  alcohol.  They 
give  off  6-7  p.c.  (2  At.)  water  at  100°,  leaving  a  residue  of  C*NH'0*,HC1 
4-PtCl*. 

The  dark  blue  solution  of  sarcosine  in  aqueous  cupric  acetate  likewise 
yields,  by  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat,  coloured  laminco  of  a  double 
salt. 

Sarcosine  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether 
(Liebig). 
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f  Alanine.    C«NH'0*=C«AdH»,0*. 

A.  Strecker.    Ann.  Pharm,  75,  29;  Chan.  Qaz.  1850,  409;  Jahrajber. 
1850,382. 

Formation,  By  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  aldehyde-ammonia 
in  preseuce  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  with  the  aid  of  heat: 

C^H<02,NH'  +  (?NH  +  HCl  +  2H0  =  C'NH^O*  +  NHH3, 

If  the  mixtareof  aldehyde-ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (die 
latter  being  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a  slight  acid  reaction)  be  left  to  itaelf  in  a 
close  yessel  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  different  action  takes  place,  the  liquid  after  a 
while  depositing  crystals  of  Hydroeyanaldme,  C^N^H": 

3(C^H*0*,NH«)  +  3C»NH  +  2HC1  =  C»N<H»  +  6H0  +  2NH<a. 

When  the  aldehyde-ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  heated  together  without  admix- 
ture of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  totally  different  action  takes  plaoe«  hydrocyanate  of 
ammonia  going  off,  the  mass  acquiring  a  deep  brown  colour,  end  a  substance  being 
formed  which  crystallizes  in  thin  colourless  needles,  and  dissolves  Tery  readily  in  eUier. 

Preparation,  An  aqaeons  solution  of  aldehyde-ammonia  is  mixed 
with  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  2  pts.  by  weight  of  aldehyde- 
ammonia  to  1  pt.  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acia,  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid 
added  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  distilled  in  a  retort.  Hydrochloric  acid 
then  passes  over,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
if  the  hydrochloric  acid  was  very  concentrated,  a  small  quantity  of 
formic  acid;  and  after  the  liquid  in  the  retort  has  been  evaporated  to  half 
its  bulk,  which  is  best  effected  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  a  large 
quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  crystallizes  out,  and  there  remains  a  thick 
strongly  acid  mother-liquor  containing  hydrochlorate  of  aknine.  To 
separate  this  compound  from  the  sal-ammoniac,  the  mass,  after  being 
freed  as  completely  as  possible  from  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  con- 
tinued heating  to  100^,  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water;  the 
liquid  filtered  from  the  undissolved  chloride  of  ammonium;  the  latter 
washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water;  the  filtrate  freed  from 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  ammonium  by  boiling  with  hydrated 
oxide  of  lead,  which  must  be  added  as  lon^  as  ammonia  continues  to 
escape;  the  filtrate  freed  from  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  the 
liquid,  after  filtration  from  the  sulphide  of  lead,  evaporated  to  the 
crystallizing  point.  The  alanine  then  separates  out;  a  little  more  may  be 
precipitated  Irom  the  mother-liquor  by  addition  of  alcohol.  The  crystids 
are  purified  from  hydrochloric  acia  by  washing  with  alcohol.  —  The 
mixture  of  hydrochlorate  of  alanine  and  chloride  of  ammonium  first 
obtained,  may  also  be  mixed  with  alcohol  and  a  small  quantity  of  ether, 
in  which  the  hydrochlorate  of  alanine  dissolves  readily,  the  sal-amnioniao 
but  sparingly.  The  alcohol  and  ether  are  then  evaporated,  and  the 
solution  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia^ 
by  means  of  hydrated  oxide  of  lead. 

Properties,  Crystallizes  on  cooling  from  hot  saturated  solutions,  in 
colourless  needles,  having  the  form  of  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  and  united 
in  tufts:  the  aqueous  solution,  wheu  evaporated,  yields  a  crust,  and  below 
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it  a  number  of  eapillarj  eiyatalfl^  The  l&rger  oryatala  have  u  pearly 
loatre,  are  hard,  and  grate  between  the  teeth.  At  200°  it  sublimes,  and 
falls  down  again  in  fine  snowy  crystals;  when  suddenly  heated,  it  fuses 
with  partial  decomposition.  When  rapidly  heated  on  platinum  foil,  it 
bnrns  away  with  a  violet  flame. 

Z>neila^  100^  StreoVer  (meofi). 

6C 36  ....  40'45    40-35 

N 14  ....  15-73    15-32 

7  H 7  ....  7-86    7-81 

4  0 32  ....  35-96 

C«NH70<   89    ....  100-00 

Isomeric  with  uretfaane,  laetamide,  and  sarcosine ;  from  the  two  former  it  is  dis- 
tingaiahed  by  not  melting  below  lOO'';  from  the  last,  by  being  less  soluble  in  water^  less 
volatile,  and  by  forming  compoonds  with  metallic  oxides. 

DeeompotUioru.'^Aluant  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  addsj  it  diasoWts  in 
strong  snlpharic  acid,  and  the  solution  does  not  blacken  oryiive  off  sulphurous  acid,  even 
ataboilingheat.  —  1.  Alanine  is  decomposed  by  nitrous  acid^  with  evolu-^ 
tion  of  nitrogen  and  formation  of  lactic  acid: 

C«NH'0*  +  N0»  «  C«H«08  +  2N  +  HO. 

2.  Alanine  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  solution  of  potash;  but  if 
the  mixture  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  till  the  potash  is  nearly 
reduced  to  the  solid  hydrate,  ammonia  is  evolved,  together  with  a  con- 
siderable quantitv  of  hydrogen;  and  if  the  operation  be  then  interrupted, 
and  the  residue  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  hydrocyanic  acicl  and 
water  pass  over,  together  with  a  volatile  acid,  which  has  a  powerful  acid 
reaction,  and  appears  to  be  acetic  acid.  —  3.  Alanine  heated  in  the  state 
of  aqueous  solution  with  peroxide  of  lead,  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of 
carbonic  acid,  aldehyde,  and  ammonia.  The  same  products  are  formed  on 
boiling  it  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  distillate 
has  then  a  strong  acid  reaction,  due  probably  to  acetic  acid  formed  from 
the  aldehyde  by  oxidation.  The  distillate  does  not  appear  to  contain 
any  nitrogenous  body. 

Combinations.  1.  Alanine  dissolves  in  4*6  pts.  of  Water  at  17°,  and 
in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  The  solution  has  a  sweet  taste,  docs 
not  affect  vegetable  oolouxsi  and  forms  no  preeipitates  with  any  of  the 
ordinary  reogents* 

2.  With  ^eu^. —Alanine  dissolves  in  dilute  acids  more  readily  than 
in  water,  without  however  neutraliEing  their  aetion  on  vegetable  ooloun; 
it  IS  not  separated  from  the  solution  by  addition  of  aloohol.  When  a 
solution  of  alanine  in  an  eajsily  volatile  aoid  is  evaporated,  there  remains 
a  strongly  acid  mass,  consisting  of  a  compound  of  alanine  with  the  aoid. 
The  compounds  of  alanine  with  acids  all  dissolve  in  alcohol  more  readily 
than  alanine  itself,  and  likewise  dissolve  for  the  most  part  in  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether. 

Sulphate  of  A  lanine.  — r  Very  soluble  in  water.  Remains  when  the 
solution  is  evaporated,  in  the  form  of  a  syrupy  mass,  which  solidifies  in 
crystals  after  some  time  only.  It  may  be  freed  from  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  by  washing  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol.  Absolute  alcohol 
does  not  precipitate    he  salt,  even. from  its  most  concentrated  aqueous 

2  F  2 
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solution;  bat  a  nuxtore  of  alcohol  and  ether  sepazaies  it  in  the  form  of  a 
thick  sjrop. 

HydrochloraU  of  Alanine,  a.  2C«NirO*,HCl.  —  Obtwned  by  pasmng 
dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  oyer  dry  alanine,  or  by  disaolTmg  2  At 
alanine  in  1  At.  hydrochloric  acid.  100  pts.  alanine  take  up  20*3  p.e. 
hydrochloric  add;  the  above  formula  requires  20*5  p.c.  —  The  solution, 
when  evaporated  or  mixed  with  alcohol,  yields  the  compound  in  oolonr- 
less  crystals.     Dissolves  readily  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol. 

Strecker. 

2  C«NH70« 178-0    ....    83    .... 

UCl  36-4    ....     17    ....    20-5 

2C«NH?0<,HCl   214-4    ....  100 

The  utt  analysed  was  prepared  hj  dissolving  alanine  in  less  than  an  eqUTalent 
quantity  of  add,  and  wos  contaminated  with  the  following  compound  h, 

h,  C^NH'O^HCl.  —  Obtained,  though  not  easily  in  a  state  of  purity, 
by  evaporating  a  solution  of  alanine  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
Extremely  deliquescent  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Dritd  ai  lQ(f.  Strecker. 

C«NH?CH    89-0    ....    70-9 

HCl 36-4    ....    29-1     80-2 

C•NH70^HC1    125-4     ...  100-0 

mtrate  of  Alanine.  —  Remains  in  the  form  of  long  colourless  needles 
when  a  solution  of  alanine  in  dilute  nitric  acid  is  slowly  evaporated. 
The  crystals  deliquesce  in  damp  air,  and  dissolve  very  readily  in  water, 
somewnat  less  freely  in  alcohol.  After  drying  over  oil  of  vitrei,  they  do 
not  at  first  diminish  in  weight  at  100^;  but  nevertheless  they  gradoally 
undergo  an  alteration,  indicated  by  the  a^umption  of  a  yellow  colour. 

Strecker. 

6C  36     ....    23  68     2390 

8  H  8     ....       5-26     5-47 

2  N  28     ....     18-42 

10  O  80     ....     52-64 

C«NH70*,N0«H    ....  152     ....  100-00 

PlatinuTfi-mlt.  —  Neither  the  aqueous  nor  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
hydrochlorate  of  alanine  forms  any  precipitate  with  bichloride  of  platinum. 
But  on  evaporating  a  mixture  of  the  two  salts,  treating  the  nearly  diy 
mass  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  and  leaving 
the  resulting  solution  to  evaporate,  the  chloroplatinate  of  alanine  aepar 
rates  in  delicate  yellow  needles,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  At  100°,  the  crystals  assume  a  dark  colour,  and  diminish  con- 
tinually in  weight;  and  when  dissolved  in  water,  after  exposure  to  this 
temperature  for  some  time,  leave  a  residue  of  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium. 
Dr%€d  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  Strecker. 

12  C 72    ....     13-0 

2N    , 28    ....      5-0 

15  H 15     ...      2-7 

2Pt   ., 198     ....    35-7    35«4 

5  CI    177     ....    320 

8  0 64    ....     11-6 

2(C«NH70^),HCl,2PtCP    554    ....  1000 
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Tbii  uXt  affords  a  marked  distinction  between  alanine  and  sarcosine,  the  chloro- 
platinate  of  sarcosine  being  insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallizing 
in  laige  octohedrons  (p«  433). 

e.  Alanine  combines  with  Metallic  oxideSy  forming  compounds  which 
may  be  regarded  as  akmine  in  which  1  At.  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  At. 
of  the  metal.  The  compounds  have  an  alkaline  reaotiony  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  metallic  oxide  itself  exhibits  that  reaction. 

JBariumreompound,  —  An  aqueous  solution  of  alanine  boiled  with 
carbonate  of  baryta  takes  up  a  lar^e  quantity  of  baryta,  acquiring  thereby 
an  alkaline  reaction.  The  liquid  yields  by  evaporation  a  crystalline 
compound  of  alanine  and  baryta,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  imparts 
to  that  liauid  an  alkaline  reaction.  A  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gaa  passed 
through  toe  solution,  throws  down  nearly  all  the  baryta  in  the  form  of 
carbonate;  but  the  precipitate  disappears  again  when  boiled  for  some  time 
with  the  solution. 

Lead-compound,  2C*NH«PbO*  +  PbO,HO.— Protoxide  of  lead  boiled 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  alanine  is  dissolved  in  considerable  quantity, 
forming  a  solution  which,  when  eyaporated  and  cooled,  yields  vitreous 
colourless  needles.  The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  alcohol  becomes 
turbid,  and  solidifies  in  a  mass  of  needles  arranged  in  radiating  groups. 
The  crystals,  when  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  give  off  water,  and  crumble  to 
a  white  mealy  powder,  which  is  no  lunger  completely  soluble  in  water. 
The  filtered  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  becomes  turbid  and  deposits  carbonate  of  baryta.  The  compound 
prepared  by  boiling  alanine  with  excess  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  precipitating 
with  alcohol,  gave  off  8*6  p.c.  water  at  100°;  and  the  dried  product 
yielded  by  analysis  66*87  p.c.  oxide  of  lead.  According  to  the  above 
formula,  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  in  the  salt  dried  at  100^  should  be 
66*45  per  cent;  and  the  quantity  of  water  given  off  corresponds  to  5  At, 
(=  8-2  p.c). 

Copper^ompound.  •—  An  aqueous  solution  of  alanine  acquires  a  dark 
blue  colour  by  ooiling  with  cnpric  oxide,  and  yields  by  evaporation  deep 
blue  crystals,  which  appear  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  somewhat 
elongated  six-sided  tables,  but  partly  also  of  thickish  rhombic  prisms. 
The  crystals  undergo  no  change  at  100'';  but  at  a  higher  temperature,  they 
assume  a  light  blue  colour  without  alteration  of  form,  and  afterwards 
yield  a  bluish  white  powder.  After  drying  at  1 00^,  they  give  off  at 
120^  a  quantity  of  water  amonnting  to  6*5  p.c.  (or  1  At.).  The  com- 
pound dissolves  pretty  readily  in  water,  forming  an  intensely  coloured 
solution,  which  becomes  almost  colourless  on  addition  of  nitric  acid.  In 
alcohol  it  is  nearly  insoluble: 


6  C 

Dried  ai\2(f. 
360     .. 

..    3007     .. 
..      501     .. 
..     11*70 
..     2005 
..     3317     .. 

Streclcer. 
29*97 

6  H 

6-0     .. 

5*17 

N 

14-0    .. 

3  0 

24-0     .. 

CuO  ... 

39*7     .. 

33*25 

C«NH«CuO*  119*7     ....  10000 
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DrM  at  100*.  Streeker. 

C«NH70*    89-0    ....    69*15 

CuO    39-7    ....     30*85-    30*95 

C»NHJ^O*,CttO-C»NH«CttO«,HO     128*7     ....  10000 

/St/vff^omponnd.  —  Alanine  boiled  with  BilyeiM>xide  and  water, 
forms  a  colourlefls  lolationy  which  on  cooling  yields  eonall  jellowi^ 
needles,  nniting  in  hemispherical  masses.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water, 
and  the  soltition  may  be  boiled  without  decomposition.  They  qoickly 
assame  a  dark  colour  when  exposed  to  light;  and  turn  brown  when 
heated  for  some  time  to  100°  in  the  moist  state.  After  drying  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  they  may  be  heated  to  100°  without  alteration 
(Streoker). 

Dried  at  100*. 

CWH«0< 88    ....    44-9 

Ag    108     ....     55-1    55*a 

C«NH«AgO« 196    ....  1000  f~ 


(hnjugated  CofnfxmtuL 
Cystine.    C«NH'S*0*=C*AdH»,2S0». 

W0LLA8TON.    PhU.  Tram.  1810,  223;  also  Sckw.  4,  198;  also  Anti. 

Chim.  76,  22. 
Labsaionb.     Ann.  Ckim.  Fhys.  23,  328;   also  iSckm,   40,  280;    abo 

N.  Tr.  9,  1,  267. 
Baudrimont  &  Malaoitti.    Abstr.  J,  PAorm.  24,  633. 
Thaulow.    Ann.  Pliarm.  27,  197. 
Marchand.    J.  pr.  Chem.  16,  254. 

Cysiiny  Cftiic  Ojnde,  Bla»enosyd,  Discoyered  by  WoUaston  in  1810.  -*  la  very 
nre  instances,  the  urinary  calculi  and  gravel  of  men  and  dogs  consist  of  this  substance 
(Robert, /.  PAorm.  7,  165;  Bnchner,  Repert.  21,  113;  Walchner,  8ehw,  47,  106; 
Warier,  Sekm.  56,  472  ;  Schindler,  Mag.  Pkarm.  29,  264  ;  Venablet,  N.  Qncr/.  J. 
^  Se.  7t  30 ;  O.  Henry,  /.  Pkarm.  23»  11 ;  Dranty,  /.  Ckim.  m6d.  13,  230 1  Taylor, 
Phil.  Mag.  J.  12,  337 ;  Lecana  &  S^alas*  /•  Phmm.  24,  460 ;  Sohweig.  HeiMb. 
Medic.  Annal.  13«  364). 

PurifiGati(m%  If  the  calcoluB  eontains  phosphate  of  lime  as  well  as 
cystine,  the  latter  ie  either  dissolyed  out  by  ammonia,  and  the  filtrate  left 
to  evaporate  to  the  crystallizing  point;  or  it  is  dissolyed  in  potash^  and 
precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  acetic  acid  (Lassaigne). 

Properties.  In  urinary  calculi,  cystine  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
yellowish,  shining,  confusedly  crystallized  mass  (WoUaston);  wax-yellow, 
translucent,  elongated  square  octohedrons  (Schlndler);  yellowish,  trans- 
lucent, with  a  faint  lustre;  confusedly  crystalline;  crackles  between  the 
teeth;  is  easily  rubbed  to  a  yellowish  powder;  tasteless,  neutral  (Robert). 
Sp.  gr.  of  a  calculus  containing  97*5  pts.  cystine  to  2*5  pts.  phosphate  of 
lime^  1*577  (WoUaston);  of  a  calculus  containing  91  per  cent  of  cystine 
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=  1'18  (Taylor);  of  a  pare  cyatine  calculus  =1*7143  (Venables).  From 
a  solution  in  hot  aqueous  potash,  cystine  slowly  crystallizes  on  addition 
of  acetic  aoid^  in  neutral^'siz-sided^laminsB  (Wollaston);  from  an  ammo- 
niacal  solution  by  evaporation,  in  transparent,  colourless  lamiusB  (Las* 
«iugne);  in  rhombic  crystals  (Thaulow.) 

Thaulow.     Marchand.        Front.      Lassaigne. 

6C   „.^ 36     ....     29-75     ....     30-01     ....  ....     2988     ....     362 

N  14     ....     11-57     ....     11-00     ....     11-88     ....     11-85     ....     84-0 

7iH  7     ....      6-78     ....       5-10     ....  ....       5-12     ....     12-8 

2S    32    ....     26-45     ....    28-38     ....    25-65 

4  O  32     ....     26-45     ....     2551     ....  ....     5315     ....     17-0 

C^NH'S'O*  ....  121     ....  100-00    ....  10000    ....  ....  10000    ....  100-0 

Front  sad  LMsaigne  (whoca  analysis  diffen  so  widely  from  the  reat  as  to  lead  to 
ttM  tnapicion  that  be  must  have  examined  another  snbatance)  overlooked  the  anlphnr^ 
which  waa  fint  pointed  ont  by  Bandrimont  &  Malagnti.  Thaulow  supposes  cystine  to 
contain  only  6  U,  which  oertidnly  agrees  better  with  his  analysis,  but  gives  an  uneven 
number.  —  Accordiog  to  the  formula,  C"AdH^,2S03,  cystine  is  similar  in  composition 
to  methane  and  taurin. 

DecomposUions,  1.  Cystine  yields  by  dry  distillation,  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  a  yolatile  and  viscid  stinking  oil,  and  spongy  charcoal  (Wol- 
laston, Walchner).  It  likewise  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  (Schindler). 
—  2.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  gives  off  a  quite  peculiar  and  extremely 
disagreeable  odour  (Wollaston),  sulphurous  and  resembling  that  of  oil  of 
mustard  (0.  Henry).  It  takes  fire  at  the  same  time,  without  melting 
(Wollaston);  assumes  a  black-brown  colour;  and  splits  into  fragments, 
which  disappear  without  fusion  or  intumescence,  emitting  a  strong  smell  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  faint  empyreumatic  odour  (Buchner).  —  3.  Fused 
with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  gives  off  an  inflammable  gas,  which  bums  with 
a  flame  of  sulphide  of  carbon,'  producing  sulphurous  acid  (Thaulow).  — 
4.  Its  solution  in  excess  of  nitric  acid  leaves,  when  concentrated  by  boil- 
ing, first  a  white  opaque  substance  (Lecanu  &  S^^las),  then  a  substance 
which  becomes  continually  browner,  and  at  last  black,  is  free  from  oxalic 
acid  (WoUaston),  but  contains  sulphuric  acid  (Thaulow). 

Combinations.     Cystine  is  insoluble  in  water  (Wollaston,  Robert). 

It  dissolves  in  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  stronger  acids;  and  on 
evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat,  yields  crystals  which  are  soluble  in  water 
(WoUaston).  The  solution  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia 
(Robert). 

Fhosphaie  of  Cystine.  —  Tufts  of  needles  (Wollaston).  Lassaigne 
obtained  oo  crystals  from  the  solution. 

Sulphate  of  Cystine,  "^  Tuhs  of  needles  (Wollaston).  A  solution  of 
cystine  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  turns  brown  when  somewhat  strongly 
heated  (Robert).  Oil  of  vitriol  saturated  with  cystine  yields  a  colourless, 
viscid,  non-crystallizable  mass,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  after  drying 
in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  contains  10*4  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid 
(Lassaigne). 

Hydroehhrate  of  Cystine.  —  Tufts  of  needles  which  give  off  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  100^  (Wollaston).     The  needles  are  nearly  insoluble  in 
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water  (0,  Henry).  When  strongly  heated,  they  give  off  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  leave  a  hrown,  afterwards  hlack  residae  (Robert).  Hydro- 
chloric acid  saturated  as  completely  as  possible  with  cystine,  still  reddens 
Htmns.  The  pearly  needles  permanent  in  the  air  which  the  solation 
yields  by  spontaneous  eraporation,  contain,  after  drying  in  the  son,  5'3 
per  cent  of  hydrochloric  acid  (Lassaigne). 

Nitrate  of  CyHine.  —  Tufts  of  needles  (Wollaston).  The  needles 
have  a  very  beautiful  silky  lustre,  are  not  decomposed  hy  sunshine,  and 
contain  3*1  p.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (Lassaigne). 

Cystine  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  Ammonia^  Potash,  Soda  and  Linu, 
also  in  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  and  Soda^  but  not  in  bicarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia. All  these  solutions  yield  granular  crystals  by  evaporation  (Wollas- 
ton). —  From  alkaline  solutions,  cystine  is  not  precipitated  by  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid;  but  acetic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids  precipitate 
it  in  a  few  seconds,  as  a  fine  white  powder  (Wollaston,  Lassaigne, 
Walchner,  Robert). 

The  solution  in  ammonia,  when  left  to  evaporate,  yields  pure  cystine 
in  crystals.  —  The*  solution  in  potash  deposits  on  evaporation,  white 
crystalline  grains,  which  are  tasteless,  leave  a  small  quantity  of  potash 
when  burned,  are  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  dissolve  readily  in  water 
containing  potash  (Lassaigne). 

Cystine  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  Oxalic  add  (Wollaston).  Tlie 
solution  yields  by  evaporation,  emorescent  needles  containing  22  p.c 
oxalic  acid  (Wollaston). 

Cystine  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  acetic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acid;  also  in 
alcohol  (Wollaston). 

f  A  substance  resembling  cystine  and  xanthine,  and  fonnd  in  small  whitish  gra<ns 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  organs,  liver,  &c.  of  the  body,  two  months 
after  interment,  of  a  person  who  died  of  inflammation  of  those  organs,  has  been 
examined  by  A.  Chevallier  &  Lassaigne  (/.  Chim.  m6d.  [3],  7,  208;  Pharm.  Centr. 
1851,  717).  The  authors  give  to  this  substance  the  name  of  CystinoUi  Tktberdtt  or 
Xanihocyttine,  f 


p.  Amidogenrnucleus.    C'AdK)*. 
Oxaluric  Acid.    C<N«H*0«=C«Ad»0*,0*. 

LiEBiG  &  WoHLER  (1838).     Ann.  Pharm.  26,  287. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1.  Parabanic  acid  dissolved  in  aqueous 
ammonia  and  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  is  converted  into  oxalurate  of 
of  ammonia.  Carbonate  of  lime  dissolved  in  aqueous  parabanic  acid, 
yields  a  solution  of  oxalurate  of  lime.  —  2.  A  solution  of  murexan, 
exposed  to  oxygen  gas  till  the  purple  colour  at  first  produced  has  disap- 
peared, contains  oxalurate  of  ammonia.  —  4.  A  solution  of  uric  acid  in 
warm,  yerj  dilute  nitric  acid,  mixed  with  ammonia  and  evaporated  imme- 
diately auer  cooling,  yields  crystals  of  yellow-coloured  oxalurate  of 
ammonia,  which  must  be  purified  with  animal  charcoal. 

The  oxalurate  of  ammonia  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm 
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B  water;   mixed  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid;  the  liquid 

7  cooled  as  quickly  as  possible;  and  the  pulverulent  precipitate  of  ozaluric 

£  acid  washed. 

c 

i  JPraperiies.    White,  loosely  coherent,  ctystalline  powder,  which  has 

a  sour  taste  and  reddens  litmus. 

i 


6C 

CryttaU. 
36    . 

..     27-27 
..     21-21 
..       3-03 
..     48-49 

Liebig  &  Wohler. 
27-46 

2  N 

4  H     

28     . 

4     . 

21-22 

3'09 

8  0 

64     . 

48-23 

C«xV2H^08  . 

132     . 

.     100-00 

100-00 

L 
t 

i-  Oxaluric  acid  may  be  regarded  as  a  Uridie  acid  allied  to  the  aniidated  acids/ 1.  e.  as 

%  Urea  +  Oxalic  acid  —  2Aq. 

*  C2N2H<02  +  C<H«08  -  2HO  -  C^N^H^OS. 

""  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt,  AT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  24,  175). 


Decompositions.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  boiled  till  it  no 
longer  crystallizes  on  cooling,  is  converted  into  a  solution  of  oxalate  of 
urea;  hence  the  name: 

C«N2H*08  +  2H0  =  C^H«08  +  C?N'H*0«; 

[or:  C«Ad20«  +  2H0  =  CHHSQs  +  CSAd^O']. 

Comhinatums.     The  acid  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  water. 
It  neutralizes  alkalis  completely;  and  acids  added  to  the  solution, 
precipitate  the  oxaluric  acid  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder. 

Oxalurate  of  Ammonia.  —  Silky  needles,  which  sustain  no  loss  at 
120°,  dissolve  very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  but  more  readily  than  the 
free  acid,  and  easily  in  hot  water. 


6  C 

3N    

7  H    

Crystals. 

36     .. 

42     .. 

7     .. 

..    24-16 
..     28-19 
..      4-70 
..    42-95 

Liebig  &  Wohler. 

24-40 

28-25 

4-84 

8  0    

64     .. 

42-51 

NH»,C«N«H^08 149    ....  10000    100-00 

Oxalurate  of  Lints.  —  a.  Basic,  —  Obtained  by  supersaturating  the 
acid  with  lime-water,  or  by  mixing  the  neutral  salt,  or  the  clear  mixture 
of  oxalurate  of  ammonia  and  dilute  chloride  of  calcium,  with  ammonia. 
Thick  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water, 
readily  in  dilute  acids,  even  in  acetic  acid. 

6.  I^eiUral.  —  Concentrated  solutions  of  oxalurate  of  ammonia  and 
chloride  of  calcium,  deposit  this  salt  in  shining  transparent  crystals,  which 
dissolve  sparingly  in  water. 

-  Oxalurate  of  Silver.  —  The  alkaline  oxalurates  precipitate  nitrate  of 
silver  in  thick  white  flakes;  and  on  dissolving  these  in  hot  water,  the 
salt  separates  on  cooling  in  long,  delicate,  silky  needles.  The  crystals 
contain  no  water  of  crystallization,  and  when  heated,  decompose  without 
detonation,  leaying  metallic  silver  (Liebig  &,  Wohler). 
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0  V    »•»>..«.<••.•• 

2  N  / 

S6    ....    16-06 

28     ....     11-72 

lifibig  &  WaUer. 

...MM     15-29 
11-74 

3  U  

3     ....       1-25 

1-29 

A« 

8  O   

108     ....    4519 

64    ....     26-78 

45-37 

........    26-31 

CN»H>Ag08 

239    ....100-00 

Ifitrogen^udei. 

100-00 

a.  NUrogen-nudeus.    C'NAdO*. 

Parabanic  Acid.    c«N*H*o«=:C»NAdOSOM 

LiEBiG  <fe  WoHLBR  (1838).    Ann^  Pharm.  26,  285. 

PreparaiHUm.  Urio  acid  is  diseolyed  in  8  pis.  of  warm,  modeiatelj 
strong  nitric  acid :  tbe  solution  evaporated,  after  the  eyolution  of  gas  has 
ceased,  and  cooled:  parabanic  acid  uien  separates,  often  yeiy  abnndaatly, 
in  colonrless  laminie.  These  are  dried  npon  a  brick,  and  twice  crystal- 
lized from  water. 

FroperiieB,  Thin,  transparent,  colourless,  six-sided  prisms,  haying  a 
yery  sour  taste,  like  that  of  oxalio  acid. 

OrytUUUzed.  ^^^^        ^^^^  ^^^^ 

6C 36  ....  31-58  31-91    314 

2N .M 28  ....  24-56 2462 

Z  H  .«*.«.»*•>•••»»*•••*  iS  tiM  1*75  ....>...  \*vS     ......M        l*o 

6  0 48  ....  4211  41-54 

.C«N»H«0« 114    ....  100-00    10000 

The  parabanic  acid  analysed  by  Laurent  &  Gerhardt  (iV.  *Ann,  Chim,  Pkyt, 
24,  175)  was  prefMied  from  urio  add  by  meana  of  a  mixture  of  chlQrate  of  potash  and 
hydrochloric  add. 

DecampoeitUmt.  The  add  assumes  a  reddish  colour  at  100%  without 
efflorescing,  and  melts  at  a  stronger  heat,  partly  subliming  and  partly 
decomposing,  with  eyolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  —  It  does  not'  decom- 
pose when  its  solution  in  water  or  in  aqueous  acids  is  boiled.  —  It  dis- 
•olyes  abundantly  in  aqueous  ammonia,  forming  a  colouriew  neutral 
solution,  which  when  boiled  and  immediately  cooled,  deposits  so  large  a 
crop  of  needles  of  oxalurate  of  ammonia,  that  it  solidifies  to  a^magma, 
the  parabanic  acid  being  conyerted  into  oxalurio  acid  by  taking  up 
2H0: 

C«N«H20«  +  2H0  +  NH»  =  NH«,C"N»H<0«, 

Carbonate  of  lime  dissolyed  in  aqueous  parabanic  acid,  abo  yields  a 
solution  of  oxalurate  of  lime. 

CombinaiU(mi»    Parabanic  dissolyes  in  fVtUer  in  larger  quaaiity  than 

oxalic  acid. 
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Its  aqneons  solation  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white  pulverulent 
precipitate,  which,  on  careful  addition  of  ammonia,  Increases  considerably 
and  becomes  gelatinous.  The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water^ 
but  dissolyes  readily  in  nitric  acid  and  ammonia.  Whether  prepared 
with  or  without  ammonia,  it  contains  70*34  per  cent  (2  At.)  of  oxide  of 
silyer.     Hence  parabanic  acid  is  bibasic  (Liebi/;  k  Wohler). 

It  is  contrary  to  all  experience  that  a  bibasio  acid,  such  as  parabanic 
acid  is  said  to  t>e  in  accordance  with  the  composition  of  its  silver-salt, 
should,  by  addition  of  2H0,  be  converted  into  a  monobasic  acid,  viz. 
oxaluric  acid.  Parabanic  acid  belongs  to  the  class  of  imidea,  and  like 
those  bodies,  does  not  combine  with  any  base,  excepting  oxide  of  silver. 
It  is  related  to  oxaluric  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  phthalimide 
(C"NH»0*)  to  phthalamio  acid  (C^NITO*),  or  as  camphorimide 
(C»NH"(/)  to  camphoramio  acid  rC"NH"0«);  and  it  reddens  litmus 
only  because  it  is  converted,  by  the  alkali  contained  therein,  into  oxalurio 
acid  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt,  U<mpt  rend.  27>  165;  K  Ann,  Chim,  Phys, 
24, 175). 


/5.  NUrogenrnucleiis.    C«N»H*. 

To  this  head  perhaps  belong  the  foUowing  compounds,  which  howerer  require 
ftirther  mvestigation. 

Allituric  Acid. 

ScHLiBPBR  (1846).    Ann.  Pharm,  66,  20. 

A  solution  of  alloxantin  in  water  is  mixed  with  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  rapidly  boiled  down  to  a  small  quantity;  the  pulverulent 
mixture  of  allituric  acid  and  undecomposed  alloxantin  treated  with 
nitric  acid  to  dissolve  out  the  latter;  the  residue  dissolved  in  15  to  20 
pts.  of  hot  water;  and  the  solution  left  to  deposit  the  allituric  acid  by 
cooling. 

Yellowish  white,  bulky  powder. 

Dried  ailOO\  ScUieper. 

6C 36  ...,  86-37  36-24 

2  N 28  ....  28-28  28-18 

3H 3  ....  303  3-38 

4  0 32  ....  32-32  3220 

C«N«HH)*  99    ....  100-00    100-00 

When  allituric  acid  is  boiled  with  potashniolution  till  it  no  looger 
gives  off  ammonia,  and  hydrochloric  acid  then  added  to  the  boilinff  liquid, 
a  yellowish  white  substance  is  precipitated,  which,  when  washed  and 
dried  at  100^  contains  12-64  per  cent  KO,  28*64  C,  1877  N,  2-25  H, 
and  87-70  0;  hence  it  is  perhaps  KO^C^^^N^H^^O^^  —  Nitric  acid  neither 
dissolves  allituric  acid  nor  decomposes  it,  even  when  heated. 

AUitnrio  acid  dissolves  in  oU  of  vitiiol,  and  is  precipitated  from  the 
solution  by  water.  —  Its  solution  in  ammonia  yields  the  ammonia-salt 
by  spontaneous,  evaporation,  in  colourless  shining  needles  (Sehlieper). 
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Leucoturic  Acid. 
ScHUEPER  (1845).    Ann.  Fharm.  56^  1, 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1.  Aqueoas  alloxanic  acid  is  boiled 
for  a  considerable  time^  the  water  being  replaced  as  it  evaporates;  then 
rapidly  boiled  down  to  a  sjrup;  and  the  syrup  dissolved  in  cold  water, 
which  leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  lenootaric  acid  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder;  a  little  more  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  filtrate 
and  redissolving  the  syrnp.  —  2.  A  concentrated  aqueoas  solution  of 
alloxan  ic  acid  is  placed  in  a  platinum  capsule  (which  allows  the  heat  to 
be  raised  somewhat  higher  than  it  could  be  in  a  porcelain  dish),  and 
rapidly  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  yellowish  gum,  which  at  first 
froths  up  strongly  from  escape  of  carbonic  acid,  but  after  two  or  three 
hours  heating,  fuses  quietly;  it  is  then  diluted  with  cold  water,  which 
separates  the  leucoturic  acid  (amounting  to  20  or  30  per  cent  of  the 
alJoxanic  acid)  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder. 

Snow-white,  granular,  crystalline  powder,  and  large  transparent 
grains. 

Dried  at  lOO**.  Schlieper. 

6C 36     ....    31-30    31-15 

2  N     28     ....     24-35     24-51 

3  H     3     ....       2-61     2-80 

6  0 48     ....     41-74     41-54 

C«N2H»0«  115     ....  100-00     100-00 

[The  correctness  of  this  formula  given  by  Schlieper  is  doubtful,  as  Gerhardt 
suggests  (N,  J,  Pharm,  %,  233),  on  account  of  the  uneven  number  of  atoms  which  it 
contains.] 

The  acid  dissolved  in  aqueous  potash  decomposes  when  set  aside  for 
some  time  or  gently  heated,  giving  off  ammonia^  and  forming  a  large 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid: 

CfiN«H»0»  +  3HO  =  CHy^  +  2NH». 
[Is  not  formic  acid  or  some  other  product  also  formed  ?] 

Leucoturic  acid  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  strong  nitric  acid* 

The  acid  is  insoluble  in  cold  Water^  but  dissolves  in  considerable 
quantity,  though  slowly,  in  hot  water,  and  crystallizes  out  again  on 
cooling. 

It  dissolves  readily  in  aaueous  Alkalis,  and  with  the  aid  of  heat 
expels  carbonic  acid  from  combination  with  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda.  — 
The  solution  of  the  acid  in  ammonia,  which  mav  bo  heated  without 
decomposing,  yields  by  evaporation,  delicate  needles  of  the  ammonia* 
salt,  which,  when  burned  with  oxide  of  copper,  yields  2  vol.  carbonio 
acid  to  1  vol.  nitrogen,  and  therefore  contains  1  At.  ammonia  to  1  At. 
acid.  The  solution,  on  being  mixed  with  a  stronger  acid,  gradually 
deposits  the  leucoturic  acid,  more  quickly,  however,  if  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  are  rubbed  with  a  glass  rod.  From  the  solution  in  Tota^,  the 
acid  is  separated  in  its  original  state  by  addition  of  a  stronger  acid. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  ammonia-salt  forms,  with  nitrate  of  siltfer, 
a  white  precipitate,  which  gradually  decomposes  and  turns  brown,  and 
when  boiled  with  the  watery  liquid,  deposits  metallic  silver  without 
evolution  of  gas,  but  with  formation  of  oxalic  acid  (Schlieper). 
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Lantanuric  Acid.    G'NH^OM 

ScHUEPER  (1848).    Ann.  Fharm.  67,  216. 

Formation.  By  the  oxidation  of  aric  acid  by  a  mixture  of  potiisk 
tod  ferricyanide  of  potassium. 

Preparation.  When  pulyerized  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  added 
by  small  portions  to  a  solution  of  10  pts.  (I  At.)  uric  acid  in  300  pts.  of 
water  containing  potash  at  20%  the  ferricyanide  quickly  dissolves  as 
ferrocyanide,  and  throws  down  acid  urate  of  potash  in  thick  white  flakes. 
From  this  time  forth,  the  liquid  is  mixed,  alternately  with  potash  till  the 
flakes  are  dissolved,  and  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium  till  they  reappear, 
the  alternations  being  made  less  freanently  towards  the  end  of  the 
process,  when  the  decomposition  slacKons^  but  continued  till  hydro- 
chloric acid,  added  to  a  sample  of  the  liquid,  no  longer  throws  down 
uric  acid.  -—  For  this  purpose,  41  pts.  (2  At.)  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  20*5 
pts.  (6  At.)  hydrate  of  potash  are  used ;  therefore  2  At.  O  are  transferred  to  1  At. 
uric  acid.  —  The  liquid  is  then  nearly  neutralized  with  nitric  acid  (an 
excess  would  decompose  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium),  whereupon  a 
very  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  even  if  the  potash  was 

Suite  free  from  it,  and  the  process  was  conducted  out  of  contact  of  air; 
be  liquid  soon  becomes  reddish,  and  continues  for  several  days,  to 
deposit  crystals  of  allantoin  and  a  small  quantity  of  brick-red  flakes, 
whereupon  it  recovers  its  yellow  colour.  (These  brick-red  flakes  dissolve 
readily  in  ammonia  or  in  potash;  but  the  resulting  reddish  yellow  solution 
yields  but  a  small  light  yellow  precipitate  with  acids.  Their  solution  in 
potash  assumes  a  psue  yellow  colour  when  boiled,  and  gives  off  ammonia, 
after  which  it  no  longer  yields  a  precipitate  with  acids.  They  dissolve,  with 
light  yellow  colour,  very  sparingly  in  cold,  but  abundantly  in  hot  water, 
which  then  on  cooling  yields  a  sulphur-yellow  deposit).  —  The  yellow 
liquid  separated  from  the  red  flakes  and  from  the  allantoin,  is  super- 
saturated with  nitric  acid  (to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  an  organic 
lead-salt);  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  completely  precipitated  by 
nitrate  of  lead;  the  liquid  freed  from  lead-oxide  by  sulphate  of  potash; 
the  filtrate  (which  contains  no  oxalic  acid)  exactly  neutralized  with 
potash;  the  greater  part  of  the  nitre,  together  with  a  little  remaining 
allantoin,  removed  by  evaporation  and  crystallization;  the  mother-liquor 
considerably  concentrated;  and  the  rest  of  the  nitre,  together  with  the 
gummy  neutral  lantanurate  of  potash,  precipitated  from  it  by  absolute 
alcohol.  (The  alcoholic  solution  still  contains  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  urea).  — 
2.  The  process  is  commenced  in  the  same  manner;  but  the  liquid,  after 
the  decomposition  of  the  uric  acid,  instead  of  being  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  is  nearly  neutralized  at  a  boiling  heat  with  sulphuric  acid;  then 
evaporated,  during  which  it  constantly  emits  an  ammoniacal  odour;  the 
greater  part  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  crystallized  out;  the 
mother-hquor  evaporated;  the  remainder  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, together  with  the  sulphate  of  potash,  precipitated  from  it  by 
alcohol;  the  precipitate  boiled  with  alcohol ;  the  whole  of  the  alcoholic 
liquids  evaporated,  till  the  allantoin  crystallizes  out;  the  mother-liquor 
evaporated  to  a  viscid  syrup;  the  syrup  dissolved  in  water;  and  the 
lantanurate  of  potash,  together  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  oxalate, 
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precipitated  in  tbick  white  flakes  by  absolute  alcobol.  —  (If  tbe  liquid  be 
neutralized  with  acetic  acid^  instead  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the 
acetate  of  potash  ezerta  during  tbe  evaporation  (a  large  quantity  of 
acetate  of  ammonia  then  volatilizing)  a  further  decomposing  action  on 
the  first  formed  decomposition-products,  just  as  free  potash  would,  and 
the  final  product  is  neither  allanto'in,  nor  lantanuric  add,  but  oxalic 
add). 

The  impure  lantanurate  of  jpotash  obtained  by  (1)  or  (2)  is  dissolved 
in  water,  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  filtered  from  the  precipitate 
consisting  chiefly  of  oxalate  of  lead;  the  lantanurate  of  lead  predpitated 
from  the  filtrate  by  ammonia;  washed,  suspended  in  water,  and  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated. 

Propertiei,  Oummy  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
aloohol;  its  solution  reddens  litmus. 

LaTitanuraU  of  Potash. — a.  Neutral. '-^  The  potash-^t  5  dissolved 
in  water  and  neutralized  by  potash,  yields  on  evaporation  a  viscid  syrup, 
which  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  in  thick  white  fiakes,  and  is  not  recon- 
verted into  the  crystallme  salt  b  by  stronger  acids. 

h.  Hyperacid,  —  When  the  crystals  obtained  in  the  first  method  of 
preparing  lantanuric  acid  are  dissolved  in  cold  potash  to  pnrifj^  them 
from  allanto'in,  and  the  filtrate  instantly  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid, 
the  ^ater  part  of  the  allantoin  crystallizes  out;  and  on  separating  the 
liquid  from  the  crystals  and  evaporating  to  a  syrup,  the  portion  which 
remains  in  solution  acts  upon  the  acetate  of  potash  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  form  acetate  of  ammonia,  which  escapes,  and  lantanurate  of  potash. 
If,  therefore,  the  syrup  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  alcohol  iust  sufficient  to  produce  turbidity,  and  tiiid 
turbidity  removed  by  the  further  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
the  mixturOjt  when  left  for  some  time  in  a  cool  place,  deposits  ciystalline 
crusts,  which  are  increased  b^  frequently  adding  small  quantities  of 
alcohol,  till  the  liquid  has  lost  its  acid  reaction.  The  crystals  are  purified 
by  dissolving  them  several  times  in  water,  filtering  from  a  yellow  sub- 
stancC;  and  crystallizing.  —  Hard  crystalline  crusts,  consisting  of  white 
strongly  lustrous  tables,  which  redden  litmus  strongly.  —  They  g^ve  off 
11-15  p.c.  (4  At.)  water  at  100^.  —  They  dissolve  in  9  to  10  pts.  of  cold 
water,  much  more  readily  in  hot  water,  from  which  they  again  separate 
slowly.  The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  alcohol  becomes  milky,  bat 
afterwards  clear,  and  forms  small  needles. 


KO 

12  C 

Cry9taU, 

47-2    . 

72-0    . 

..     15-42    ... 
..    23-51     ... 
..     18-29     ... 
..       3-59     ... 
..    39-19    ... 

SchUeper. 
a,                 b. 
....     14-22    ....     14-22 
....    22-65    ....    22-65 

4  N  

66*0    . 

....     19-63    ....     17-47 

11  H 

110    . 

4-09     ....      4-09 

15  O  

120-0    . 

....     39-41      ..     41-57 

306-2     . 

.,  100-00     ... 

....  100-00    ....  10000 

C«N«H8K0«  +  C«1<PH<0«  +  4Aq.  (Qm.)  —  SchUeper,  who  gifet  the  fornwU, 
KO,CCN^H^O«  +  HO,CWH40«  +  4Aq,  had  not  correctly  calculated  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  found  in  analysis  6,  an  error  which  the  author  has  correctod  in  column  a  (Gm.)* 
[In  a  subsequent  communication  {Ann,  Pharm,  73,  225),  Schlieper  admits  this  error 
of  calculation,  but  at  the  same  time  corrects  another  error,  which  compensates  the 
former  \  he  therefore  adheres  to  his  previous  formula.] 
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LanUmurcUe  of  Lead.  —  Precipitated  on  adding  ammonia  to  an 
aqueous  mixture  of  neutral  or  aoid  lantanurate  of  potash,  and  neutral 
aoetate  of  lead  (vid.  sup.).  —  White  shining  powder^  insoluble  in  cold 
water  and  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water,  easily  in  acetic  acid 
and  basic  acetate  of  lead. 


Vned  ai  100^ 
2  PbO  -  -  -     224 

....    69*57     ,., 
...    1118    ,. 
..«      8-69    .. 
....      0-62    ... 
....      9-94    .., 

Schlieper. 
67-27 

6C   

36 

10'28 

2N  

2  H  

...MM          28 

2 

7-83 

1-17 

4  0  

32 

13'45 

C"N«H«IVO«  . 

322 

....  10000    .. 

100-00 

[In  anaming  the  formula  C^N^H^PlrO*,  it  haa  been  anppoaed  that  the  aalt  analyzed 
by  Schlieper  was  not  dried  at  100^  for  a  sufficiently  long  time.  If  thia  supposition  be 
correct  —  and  without  it,  the  analyses  of  the  lead-salt  and  the  acid  potash-salt  cannot 
be  made  to  agree  —  lantanuric  acid  must  be  regarded  as  a  bibasic  add  »  C^N3H<,0>« 
and  its  potaah-salt  as  analogous  to  hyperacid  oialate  of  potash  (p.  126)  6m.] 

The  aqueous  mixture  of  the  acid  potash-salt  with  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  yields  on  addition  of  alcohol^  white  flakes  probably  consisting  of  an 
acid  hadrsaU, 

The  aqueous  mixture  of  the  aoid  potash-salt  with  nitrate  of  Moer 
forms  with  ammonia  a  thicks  whiter  flocculent  precipitatCi  which  is  not 
altered  by  boiling  with  water,  and,  after  drying  at  lOO^i  forms  a  white 
powder  containing  52*93  p.c.  silver  (Schlieper). 


AUanturic  Acid.    c*N«H*0«  =  C«NAdH«0«,0*  l 

Pelouzb.   (1842).     N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  6,  71;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  44, 
106;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  28,  18. 

FoTTnaJtion.  By  decomposing  allantoYn  with  nitric  aoid  or  peroxide  of 
lead;  by  boiling  it  with  otner  strong  acids  or  eren  with  water;  or  by 
heating  it  per  et;  —  also  by  decomposing  uric  aoid  with  chlorine  or  nitric 
acid. 

Preparation.  AUantoin  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  at  100^;  the  solu^ 
tion  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residue  dissolved  in  a  small  Quantity  of 
water  containing  ammonia;  the  solution  precipitated  by  alcohol;  and  the 
viscid  precipitate  redissolved  in  water  and  reprecipitated  by  alcohol,  in 
order  to  extract  all  the  urea  and  nitrate  of  ammonia.  [Does  not  any 
ammonia  remain  with  it  ?] 

Properties.     White,  slightly  acid. 

According  to  Pelouze,  the  acid  dried  per  se^  C^'NWO*;  according  to 
Gerhardt,  =  C*N*H*0*.     No  analysis  is  given. 

The  acid  deliquesces  in  the  air. 

Its  a(}ueous  solution  forms  with  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
thick  white  precipitates^  which  dissolve  in  excess  of  the  allantnric  acid, 
and  also  of  the  metallic  salts.  The  precipitate  formed  with  nitrate  of 
silver  is  greatly  increased  by  addition  of  ammonia  (Pelouze). 
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Biffloan 

ScnLiEPER.     (1845).     Ann.  Pharm.  5^^  5. 

Diffluan,  from  its  tendency  to  deliqaetoe;  therefore  not  IHfbum,  —  Prodaoed 
together  with  leacoturic  acid,  by  continued  boiling  of  an  aqueons  solution 
of  alloxanic  acid.  The  liquid  finally  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  after  frequent 
renewal  of  the  water,  deposits  the  leucoturio  acid  on  addition  of  cold 
water;  and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  absolute  alcohol, 
immediately  deposits  the  diffluan  in  large  white  flakes^  which  must  be 
quickly  collected  on  a  filter  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  washed  with 
absolute  alcohol,  then  with  ether,  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 
Tho  alcoholic  filtrate,  slowly  evaporated  to  one-half,  separated  from  a  few 
crystalline  crusts  of  another  body  formed  over-nifi^ht,  and  completely 
evaporated,  yields,  on  addition  of  alcohol,  a  large  additional  qnantity  of 
difiluan. 

Loose,  white,  somewhat  aggregated  powder,  which  melts  at  100^ 
giving  off  alcohol  and  water  with  strong  intumescence,  and  remains  in 
the  form  of  a  transparent,  brittle,  vitreous  |;um,  which  admits  of  beiuff 
rubbed  to  a  white  powder.  Not  crystaHizable.  Tastes  sharp,  bitter,  and 
saline.    Reddens  litmus  slightly. 


6C 

2  N 

4  H 

36    . 

28     . 

4     . 

..    33-33 
..     25-93 
..      3-70 
...    3704 

SchUeper  at  100^ 

32-69 

25-70 

3'89 

5  0 

40     . 

37-72 

108     . 

..  10000 

100-00 

Difflaan,  in  all  its  relations,  appears  to  be  identical  with  allantaric  acid.  As  it 
cannot  he  purified  hy  crystallization,  the  sabstanoe  analyzed  by  Schlieper  may  hare 
contained  a  compound  which  diminished  the  amount  of  oxygen  (Gierhardt,  N*  J,  Pharm. 
9,  233).  —  Diffluan  probably  contains  8  C  instead  of  6  C,  iuasmuch  as  alloxan,  which 
contains  8  C,  may  be  prepared  from  it  (Gm.).] 

Diffluan  is  decomposed  with  effervescence  by  hot  nitric  acid,  forming 
alloxan,  but  neither  alloxanic  uor  parabanic  acid.  It  is  gradually  decom- 
posed by  cold  potash-ley,  yielding  free  ammonia  and  a  large  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid. 

Diffluan  deliquesces  very  rapidly  in  the  air  and  forms  a  syrup.  The 
aqueous  solution  may  be  boiled  without  decomposing.  It  is  precipitated 
by  alcohol  in  white  nakes.  If  its  acid  reaction  is  neutralized  by  a  drop 
of  ammonia,  the  ammonia  is  given  off  completely  again  on  evaporation. 

Diffluan  dissolved  in  water  forms  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  scanty 
precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  the  lead-solution.  The  liquid  separated 
from  the  precipitate,  forms  with  ammonia  a  copious  white  precipitate 
which  contains  71  p.c.  oxide  of  lead;  and  after  being  washed  with  water, 
suspended  in  water,  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtered,  and 
evaporated,  yields  a  liquid  from  which  alcohol  precipitates  unaltered 
diffluan,  proving  that  this  compound  is  not  an  ammoniacal  salt. 

With  nitrate  of  silver,  aqueous  diffluan  forms  a  precipitate,  containing 
constantly  45*5  p.c.  oxide  of  silver,  a  quanti^  which  certainly  does  not 
agree  with  the  above  formula  of  diffluan,  C'N^H^O^  (Schlieper). 
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7.  NUrogen-^udeus.    C^N'H*. 

Cyanuric  Acid.    c«N«H«,0«. 

ScHEELB.    Opnscula,  2,  177. 

Pearson.    Scher,  J.  1,  67. 

William  Henry.     Thomson  Syst.  de  Chim,  trad.  p.  Riffault,  1818,  2, 

198. 
Cheyallier  &  Lassaiqne.    Ann,  Chim,  Phy$,  13,  155;  also  J.  Fharm, 

6,  58;  also  Scliw.  29,  357;  also  N.  Tr.  5,  1,  174. 
Serullas.     Ann,  Chim,  Fhys,  38,  379;  also  N,  Tr,  18,  2,  146. 
Wohler.     Pogg,  15,  622. 

Liebig  &  WShler.     Pogg.  20,  369;  also  Mag,  Pharm,  33,  137. 
Liebio.     Ann.  Pharm,  26,  121  and  145. 
WoHLBR.    Ann.  Pharm,  62,  241. 

Cyanwrtdure^    Brenzkamsdure,     Ctfonuretudure,    Acide    pyro-urigue,    Acide 
cyanurique;  for  a  time  also,  Cydnsaure,  Acide  cyanique. 

Discovered  by  Scheele,  who  obtained  it  as  a  sublimate  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  nric  acid,  and  regarded  it  as  similar  to  saccinic  acid. 
Pearson  found  it  to  resemble  benzoio  acid;  Fourcroy  regarded  it  as 
filightly  altered  uric  acid;  W.  Henry,  as  a  peculiar  acid,  a  view  ivhich 
was  confirmed  by  subsequent  investigation.  —  By  decomposing  ^x&^ 
chloride  of  cyanogen  with  water,  Serullas,  in  1828,  obtained  an  acid 
which  he  regarded  as  C'NHO^  and  named  cyanic  acid;  and  Wohler,  in 
1 829,  showed  that  this  acid  was  identical  with  pyro-nric  acid,  and  was 
also  obtained  as  a  residue  by  heating  urea.  Subsequently,  Liebig  <fe 
Wohler,  in  1830,  discovered  the  true  composition  of  the  acid  and  many 
of  its  chemical  relations. 

Formation.  1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  uric  acid  (Scheele).  —  2.  Bjr 
heating  urea  to  a  certain  point  (Wbhler,  VII,  366).  —  In  the  decomposi- 
tion of  urea  by  hydrochloric  acid  (De  ^^y\  or  by  chlorine  (Wurtz).— 

3.  In  the  decomposition  of  fixed  chloride  of  cyanogen,  C'N'CP,  by  water  ' 
(Serullas): 

C«N»C13  +  6H0  «  C«N5H»0«  +  3HC1. 

4.  By  boiling  melamine  with  nitric  acid,  or  cyanilic  acid  with  oil  of 
vitriol  (Liebig,  Po^^.  24, 583  and  603). —  5.  By  boiling  1  pt.  of  ammelide 
for  six  hours  with  50  pts.  of  water  and  a  quantity  of  phosphoric,  sul- 
phuric, or  nitric  acid,  about  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  ammelide,  the 
ebullition  being  continued  till  the  liquid  is  no  longer  precipitated  by 
ammonia,  after  which  it  will  yield  by  evaporation,  beautiful  crystals  of. 
cyanuric  acid.  Also  by  boiling  1  pt.  of  ammelide  for  an  hour  with  10 
pts.  of  dilute  potash  (Knapp,  Ann,  Pharm.  21,  245).  — 6.  By  the  action 
of  aqueous  hypochlorous  acid  on  hydrocyanic  acid  (Balard). 

FreparaJtion.   When  uric  acid  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  cyan  urate 
of  ammonia  partly  sublimes,  and  partly  passes  over  towards  the  end, 
together  with  the  watery  liquid.     To  free  it  from  empyreumatio  oil, 
yoL.  IX.  2  o 
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Scheele  subjects^  it  to  a  second  distillation.  —  Pearson  purifies  it  by  sub- 
limation, or  by  crystallization  from  tbe  bot  aqneoos  solution.  —  ChevalUer 
k  Lassaigne  dissolve  the  sablimate  in  hot  water;  precipitate  the  solution 
by  subacetate  of  lead;  wash  the  precipitate  with  boiling  water,  decompose 
it,  diffused  in  water,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  evaporate  the 
filtrate  to  the  crystallizing  point.  They  likewise  dissolve  the  liquid 
which  has  passed  over  and  sabsequently  solidified,  in  hot  water  (where- 
upon small  quantities  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  ammonia  volatilize);  filter 
from  the  tarry  empyreumatic  oil;  evaporate  to  the  crystallizing  point; 
dissolve  the  resulting  crystals  in  water;  digest  the  solution  with  animal 
charcoal;  and  treat  the  still  yellow  crystals  thos  obtained,  with  bade 
aeetate  of  lead  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  above.  —  The  whole  of  tbe 
crystals  are  freed  from  their  yeUow  colour  by  digestion  with  animal 
charcoal. 

2.  Solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  boiled  with  a  lar^e  quantity  of  water 
in  a  flask  provided  with  a  long  neck,  the  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  which 
sublimes  in  the  neck,  being  continually  returned  to  the  liquid  b^  agitar 
tion,  till  the  odour  of  chlorine  of  cyanogen  is  no  longer  perceptible;  the 
liquid  placed  in  a  basin  and  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  at  a  gentle 
heat,  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  then  escaping;  the  crystal- 
lized cyanuric  acid  washed  on  a  filter  with  small  quantities  of  cold  water, 
till  the  water  gives,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  only  a  slight  precipitate  which 
dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  whereas  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  increases 
the  turbidity;  the  acid  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water;  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  a  certain  point,  and  left  to  crystallize.  —  Cyanuric  acid 
may  also  be  obtained  from  oyanuiate  of  baryta,  by  decomposing  the 
aqueous  solution  of  that  salt  with  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  —  Or,  the  wash-water  of  solid  diloride  of  cyanoffen  (p.  464) 
which  contains  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  cyanuric  acid,  faydrochlorio 
acid,  and  oil  of  chloride  of  cyanogen,  may  be  evaporated  to  drjmess,  and 
the  yellowish  residae  freed  from  the  yellow  colouring  matter,  either  by 
extracting  the  latter  with  warm  absolute  alcohol,  or  decomposing  it  by 
boiling  down  three  times  with  nitric  acid,  after  which  the  residue  is  dis- 
solved in  hot  water,  filtered,  and  left  to  crystallize  (Semllas).  —  3.  Urea 
is  heated  till  it  ceases  to  give  off  ammonia;  tbe  residue  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  the  filtrate  left  to  crystallize  by  cooling  (Wohler,  V II; 
866.)  As  the  urea-residue  may  still  contain  ammonia  and  still  exhibit 
colour,  it  must  be  dissolved  in  hot  oil  of  vitriol;  nitric  acid  dropped  into 
the  solution  till  all  effervescence  ceases  and  the  solution  is  decolorized; 
and,  after  cooling,  the  cyanuric  acid,  precipitated  from  it  by  water;  it  is 
then  obtained  as  a  snow-white  crystalline  powder;-M>r  it  may  be  dis* 
solved  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  deposit  the  cyanuric  add 
as  it  cools;  —  or  the  pulverized  residue  may  be  suspended  in  water,  and 
ohiorlne  passed  through  the  liquid,  whereupon  the  residue  dissolves,  form- 
ing soluuons  which  deposit  cyanuric  acid  in  proportion  as  the  chlorine 
escapes  (Wohler  ^  Liebig).  —  4.  Pulverized  urea  is  saturated  with  dry 
hydrooklorie  acid  gas;  tbe  compound  heated  in  the  oil-bath,  to  145^,  at 
wkU^  temp^Nkture  it  begins  to  decompose;  then  taken  out,  whereopdi 
violent  decomposition  takes  place,  and  the  temperature  of  the  maa 
rises  to  200°;  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  hot  water,  which  on  cooling, 
deposits  white  cyanuric  acid,  whilst  sal-ammoniac  remains  in  the  solution. 
If  tlw  mass  wen  left  In  tbe  oiUbath^  the  compound  C^N^H^O^  (VII,  369)  woqM  be 
obtained,  instead  of  eyanarie  add.)  (De  Vry,  Ann.  Fkarm.  61,  248.  —  5.  DiJ 
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oHlorine  gas  passed  into  melied  urea  prodaces  strong  iutnmeseence  and 
eyolation  of  copious  white  fumes,  the  products  of  the  action  consisting  of 
nitrogen,  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  sal-ammoniac,  and  cyan  uric  acid: 

3CWHW  +  3C1  =  N  +  HCl  +  ^NH^Cl  +  CN^H'O*. 

If  the  greater  part  of  the  sal-ammoniac  be  dissolved  out  of  the  cooled 
residue  Dj  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  the  cyanuric  acid  remains  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder,  which  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  hot 
water  and  crystallization  (Wurtz,  Oompt  rend,  24,  436). 

The  crystals  of  the  acid  obtained  from  the  aqueous  solution  still 
require  to  be  freed  from  their  water  of  crystallization  by  gentle  heating 
or  by  sublimation,  or  by  solution  in  hot  oil  of  yitriol  or  hydrochlorie  acid, 
and  cooling. 

Propertiei.  White  effloresced  mass,  or  after  sublimation,  delicate 
needles  (Chevallier  &  Lassaignej  Serullas);  or,  when  crystallized  from 
solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  or  hydrochloric  acid,  obtuse  square-based  octo- 
hedrons  (Wohler).  Fuses  when  heated  (Chev.  &  Lass.).  Reddens 
litmus  pretty  strongly  (Chev.  &  Lass.;  Serullas).  Inodorous,  even  in 
the  state  of  vapour;  has  a  somewhat  acid  taste  (Scheele);  sharp  and 
bitter  (Pearson);  cooling  and  bitter  (W.  Henry).  Given  in  a  dose  of 
two  grains  to  a  rabbit,  it  produces  no  particular  effect  (Serullas). 


Dried  at  100^ 

8C    36     ... 

3N  ^     42     ... 

.     27-91) 
.     32*56/  "' 
2-82     ... 
.    37-21     ... 

Liebig  & 
Wohler. 

60-50     ••• 

2-89    Z 

37-11     ... 

Chev.  & 
LaB8. 
....  J28-29 
....  ll6-84 
....     10-00 
....     44-32 

3  H  3    ... 

6  0  48     ... 

C6N8H',0«    ....  129     ... 

.  100-00     ... 

,...  10000    ... 

....     99-45 

Aooording  to  the  radical-theory,  the  formula  ii  3HO,C<NH)>  (Liebig):  2HO, 
C«N»HO*  (WShler). 

DecomposUioni,  1.  The  vapour  of  the  acid  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  is  resolved  into  charcoal,  oil,  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  oarbaretted 
hydrogen  gas  (Chev.  &  Lassaigne).  —  2.  When  heated  alone  to  the 
boiling  point,  it  is  converted,  without  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue, 
into  vapour  of  cyanic  acid,  each  1  At.  of  cyanurio  acid  splitting  up  into 
3  At.  cyanic  acid  (Liebig  &  Wohler) : 

CWH«<>»  »  3  .  C»NHO«. 

The  volatilization  takes  place  somewhat  above  360%  and  the  acid  when 
gently  heated,  sublimes  without  decomposition  in  delicate  needles,  whereas 
if  too  much  heat  be  applied,  a  residue  of  charcoal  is  left  (Serullas).  Cheval- 
lier &  Lassaigne  likewise  obtained  a  sublimate  consisting  of  delicate  needles, 
and  Wohler  obtained  a  white  mealy  powder,  having  partly  a  delicate 
crystalline  texture,  which  dissolved  very  slowly  in  boiling  water.  All 
these  sublimates  doubtless  consist  of  cyamelide,  into  which  the  volatilized 
e^anio  acid  has  been  converted  (p.  463). —  Cyanurio  acid  mixed  with 
nitrate  of  ammonia  decomposes  at  a  mueh  lower  temperatore  than  when 
heated  alone  (Pelouze,  i\r.  Ann,  Chim.  Phyn,  6,  69).  —  3.  When  heated 
in  the  moist  state,  it  forms  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia^  in  quantity 
proportionate  to  the  water  which  is  present  (Serullas): 

C«N»H»08  +  6H0  =  600*  +  3NH'. 

2  o  2 
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4.  It  is  not  decompofled  bj  boiline  [for  a  short  time]  with  nitric  aeid 
(Pearson,  Cher.  &  Lassaigne,  Sem&s),  or  with  oil  of  vitriol  (Serallas); 
but  when  heated  for  a  longer  time  with  these  acids,  it  is  reeoWed  into 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  (Liebig,  Chim.  org.).  —  5.  When  fosed  with 
potassium,  it  forms  cyanide  of  i>otas8inm  and  potash  (Serullas).  Perhaps 
m  this  manner: 

C»N»HH)«  +  6K  -  3(?NK  +  3(KO,HO). 

Omhinalions.  A.  With  Water.  — a.  HydraUd  CrystdU.  —  The 
acid  crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  prisms  belonging  to  the 
right  prismatic  system  (Wdhler);  in  transparent^  colourless,  shining 
rhombs  (Serullas).  The  finest  crystals  are  obtained  by  evaporating  ihe 
boiling,  saturated  aqueous  solution  to  one-half  at  a  temperature  between 
60^  and  80^,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool  slowly  (Liebig  &  Wohler). 
The  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  give  off  all  their  water  of  crystal- 
lization when  heated  (Wdhler). 

Liebi;  &  Wdhler. 

C«N»H»0« 129    ....     78-18    78*44 

4Aq 36     ....     21*82     21-56 

C«N»H»0»    165     ....  10000    100-00 

h.  The  acid  dissolves  in  40  pts.  of  cold  water  (Chev.  &  Lasa.)  more 
copiously  in  hot  water  (Scheele,  Serullas.) 

B.  With  Mineral  Acids.  — -  The  acid  dissolves  in  boiling  oil  of  vitriol, 
forming  a  colourless  liquid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water 
(Serullas).  —  It  also  dissolves  in  hot  nitric  acid  (Chev.  &  lASsaigne; 
Serullas). 

C.  With  Salifiable  Bates,  forming  the  Cyanuratee.  Cyanuric  acid  is 
tribasic,  according  to  Liebig;  bibasic  according  to  Wdhler.  The  cyanu- 
rates  do  not  detonate  when  heated.  Cyan  urate  of  potash  {q.  v.)  is  con- 
verted by  heat  into  cyanate  (Liebig  &  Wohler).  —  Cyannrate  of  potash 
ignited  with  potassium  is  converted  into  cyanide  of  potassium  (Serullas). 
[Perhaps  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  potash].  Cyanu- 
rates  which  are  soluble  in  water,  are  not  decomposed  by  boiling  the 
solution.  The  solution  forms  with  silver-salts,  a  white  precipitate  soluble 
in  nitric  acid  (Serullas). 

Cyanuraie  of  Ammonia.  —  Sublimes  in  an  impure  state,  in  the  dry 
distillation  of  uric  acid,  forming  tufts  of  needles  which  redden  litmus  and 
have  a  slightly  bitter  taste  (Chev.  &  Lassaigne).  This  sublimate  is 
regarded  by  Xodweiss  {Pogg.  19,  11)  as  cyannrate  of  urea.  —  The 
aqueous  solution  neutralized  with  ammonia  while  warm,  yields  on  cooling 
wnite,  shining  prisms,  which  effloresce  in  the  air,  with  loss  of  ammonia^ 
and  likewise  give  up  ammonia  to  cold  water  (Berzelius,  Lehrh.). 

Cyannrate  of  Potash,  a.  ^tpo<amc.—C»N»HKW.  — Precipitated 
in  white  four-sided  tables  and  needles,  on  mix  in  e:  aqueous  cyanuric  acid, 
with  excess  of  alcoholic  potash  (Liebig  &  Wohler,  Fogg.  20)  377). — A 
solution  of  1  pt.  ammelide  in  10  pts.  dilute  potash  boiled  for  an  hour  and 
cooled,  yields  the  salt  in  delicate  silky  needles,  which  thicken  the  liquid 
(Knapp,  Ann.  Pharm,  21,  245).  The  salt  heated  alone  is  resolved,  with 
strong  ebullition,  into  cyanic  acid  which  volatilizes,  and  is  afterwards  con- 
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verted  into  C3ramelide  and  77*85  p.c.  cyanate  of  potash  (Liebig,  Ann. 
Pharm.  26,  121).     Calculation  gives  79*06  per  cent: 

C«N»HK»0«  «  2C«NK0«  +  C«NHO«. 

The  aqaeons  solution  deposits  by  evaporation  the  following  salt  h,  while 
free  potash  remains  in  the  mother-liquor  (Liebig  &  Wohler): 
C«N«HK«0»  +  HO  =  C«N»H»KO«  +  KO. 

Acetic  acid  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  throws  down  the  crystalline  salt 
b  (Liebig) :  so  likewise  does  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid;  but  a  larger 
quantity  throws  down  pure  cyanuric  acid  (Knapp). 


6C.... 

CryttalUxed, 
36-0  .... 

17-52 
20-45 
0-49 
38-17 
23-37 

Or: 

C«N>0»  

HO    

1020  ... 

9-0  ... 

.    49*66 
.       4-38  . 
.     45-96  . 

Liebig. 

3  N.... 

42-0  .... 

...     5'02 

H.... 

1-0  .... 

78-4  .... 

2KO    

94-0  ... 

...  45-65 

2  K.... 

6  O.... 

48-0  .... 

C»N»HK«0«      205-4  ....  10000  2K0,H0,C«N»0»  205-4  ....  10000 

6.  Monopotamc.  C'N'H'K,0'.  —  1  •  Obtained  in  shining  white  cubes 
by  dissolving  cyanuric  acid  in  aqueous  potash  and  evaporating,  even  if 
the  solution  contains  excess  of  potash  (Liebig  &  Wohler).  — 2.  Campbell 
{Ann,  Pharm,  28^  57)  treats  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  roasted  in  the 
manner  which  he  recommends  for  the  preparation  of  cyanate  of  potash 
(VIII,  66),  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  mixes  the  cold  filtrate  con- 
taining cyanate  of  potash  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  purifies  the  cyanu- 
rate  of  potash  thereby  precipitated  by  recrystallization  from  hot  water. 
—  The  crystals  when  fused,  are  resolved^  without  blackening,  into 
cyanic  acid  vapour  which  condenses  as  cyamelide,  and  cyanate  of  potash 
(Liebig  &,  W&hler): 

CN'IFKO*  =  C«NK0«  +  2C2NHO«. 

Liebig  obtained  by  this  decomposition  48  p.  c.  C3ranate  of  potash;  calcu- 
lation requires  48*56  per  cent.  —  The  salt  when  ignited  with  hydrate  of 
potash  is  converted  into  3  At.  cyanate  of  potash  (Liebig): 

C6N»H«0«  +  2(KO,HO)  «  3C»NK02  +  4HO. 
It  dissolves  in  water  less  easily  than  a: 


6C 36-0  ....    21-53 

Or: 

C«N»0« 1020 

2  HO    18-0 

Liebig. 
....    61-01 

3N 42-0....     25-12 

....     10-76 

2  H 2-0  ....       1*20 

KO    47*2 

....     28-23  ....  27-72 

K 39-2  ....     23-44 

6  0 48-0  ....     28-71 

CN^H^KO*      167-2  ....  100-00 

CyanuraU  of  Soda.  — 
(Chev.  &  Lassaigne). 

KO,2HO,C«N»0»  167-2 
Uncrystallizable,  readily 

...  100-00 
soluble  in  water 

CyanuraU  of  Baryta.  —  a.  Biharyiic.  C'N'HBa*,0'.  —  Precipitated 
in  the  crystalline  form  from  a  boiling  aqueous  mixture  of  cyanuric  acid 
and  chloride  of  barium,  on  addition  of  ammonia^  or  from  a  mixture  of 
aqueous  cyanuric  acid  and  excess  of  baryta- wat«r;  there  is  however  con- 
siderable difllculty  in  separating  it  from  the  monobarytic  salt  6,  and  from 
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carbonate  of  baryta  The  orystalline  powder  begins  to  give  off  water  at 
200°,  and  at  250  ,  the  loss  amounts  to  6*45  per  cent;  at  a  higher  temperatiire 
it  gives  off  ammonia,  then  cyanic  acid,  and  ultimately  ftses,  and  is  con- 
yerted  into  the  salt  h.  The  baryta  in  the  crystals  amounts  to  53*19  per 
cent  (Wdhler).  —  Ghevallier  &  Lassaigne  obtained  Uie  salt  in  the  form 
of  a  powder  sparingly  solable  in  water. 

b»  Monobarydc.  C*N'H*Ba,0*.  —  Cyanitnte  of  unmonk  does  not  precipitete 
baryta-water  (Chev.  &  Lassaigne);  cyanuric  acid  forma  no  precipitate  with  hydrochlonte 
or  acetate  of  baryta  (WOhler).  —  Baryta-water  is  dropt  into  a  boiling  solution 
of  cyanuric  acid,  as  long  as  the  resulting  precipitate  redissolves  and  the 
still  acid  liquid  exhibits  turbidity  from  separation  of  a  powder;  the  liquid 
then  kept  for  an  hour  at  60^  so  that  no  nee  cyanuric  acid  may  be  depo- 
sited; then  thrown  while  still  hot  upon  a  filter,  and  thoroughly  washed. 
Short  transparent  needles,  containing  35*44  p.c.  baryta.  Their  water 
begins  to  escape  at  200°,  and  is  entirely  given  off  at  280"^,  amounting  to 
8.45  per  cent.  At  a  higher  temperature,  the  crystals,  which  haye 
become  milky,  are  decomposed  (Wohler). 

a.  Biharytie,  CryitaU  at  100^.  WShler. 

6  C    86-0    ....     12-M 

3N   420     ....     14-42 

4  H   40     ....       1-37     1-52 

2  Ba 137-2    ....    4712    47-63 

9  0    72-0     ....     24-73 

C<N>HBaH)<  +  3Aq  ....     291-2    ....  100-00 

h.  Monobofytie,  Crywtah  at  100".  WShler. 

6  C 36-0    ....     16-78 

3  N 42-0    ....     19-57 

4H 4-0    ....       1-86 

Br    68-6     ....     31-97    31*f5 

8  0 610    ....     29-82 

C«N»H«BaO«  +  2Aq    ....  214-6     ....  100*00 

The  salt  a  burnt  with  oxide  of  copper  yields  13-71  p.  c  (4  At.)  water;  when  beated 
alone  to  250*^,  it  giTea  off  only  6*45  (2  At);  hence  one  atom  of  the  water  of  cryBtallisa* 
tion  caniv)t  be  driven  off  by  heat  (WiJhler). 

Cyanurate  of  Lime.  —  Crystallizes  in  nodules;  has  a  sharp  and  bitter 
taste;  fuses  at  a  gentle  heat;  and  solidifies  on  cooling,  in  a  mass  resem- 
bling yellow  wax  in  consistence  and  colour.  Contains  8*6  per  cent  of 
lime.    Dissolvos  readily  in  water  (Cheyallier  &  Lassaigne). 

CyanuraU  of  Lead.  —  C'^mVh^O^  -|-  PbO  +  2  Aq.  The  potash-aalt 
predpiutes  basic  but  not  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  contains  71*5  p.c, 
.  oxide  of  lead  (Chev.  &  Lassaigne).  Cyanuric  acid  does  not  precipitate  sugar  of  lead 
mixed  with  acetic  acid  (WOhler).  1.  Basic  acetate  of  lead  is  dropped  into  a 
solution  of  cyanuric  acid  saturated  at  a  boiling  heat,  the  acid  being  in 
excess.  —  2.  A  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  cyanuric  acid  is  added  in 
excess  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  —  3.  Neutral 
acetate  of  lead  is  precipitated  by  cyanurate  of  ammonia.  —  4.  Recently 
precipitated  carbonate  of  lead  is  added  to  boiling  aqueous  cyanurio  acid, 
which  must  be  in  excess.  —  Heavy  crystalline  precipitate,  which,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  is  /ound  to  consist  of  transparent  prisms 
with  oblique  terminal  faces,  and  often  united  in  hemitropic  or  fern-like 
groups.     In  the  mass  it  has  a  yellowish  colour.  —  At  100°,  it  begins  to 
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giye  off  water,  and  aft  250%  the  loss  amonnts  to  1*94  p.o.  (1  At.).  The 
second  atom  of  water  does  not  go  off  till  the  salt  is  heated  to  a  tempera* 
tare  at  which  it  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  a  large  quantity  of 
ammonia.  When  burnt  with  oxide  of  copper,  it  yields  5*68  p.o.  (8  At.) 
water.  Heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  it  gives  off  a  large 
quantity  of  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  and  nrea,  and  leaves  pare  melted 
lead  (Wohler).  It  does  not  appear  poasible  to  fDim  a  cyanorate  of  lead  with  leu 
than  3  At.  lead. 


8PbO. 
6  C  . ... 

Crystah  dned  at  100^ 

336     ..., 

36     ... 

.     72-26    ... 

7-74    ... 

9'03 
.      0-64     ... 
.     10-33 

WiJhlar. 

72-47 

7-99 

3  N  . ... 

42     ..., 

3  H 

•    3     .... 

0*62 

6  O  

48     ..., 

PbO,C»N»HPb»0«  +  2Aq    465    ....  lOO'OO 

Bipotassic  cyannrate  forms  a  brownish  yellow  precipitate  with  ferric  salts, — 
bluish  white  with  cnpric  salts ;  —  from  mercuroos  or  merenric  nitrate,  it  throws  down 
white  flakes  soluble  in  nitric  add  (Chet.  ft  Lassaigne). 

Cftpric  CyanurcUe, »-  A  definite  salt  appears  difficult  to  obtain. 

a.  Becently  precipitated  cupric  hydrate  added  by  small  portions  to 
hot  aqueons  cyannric  acid  till  the  liquid  is  saturated^  forms  a  clear  solu-» 
tion,  and,  on  cooling,  soon  yields  a  bluish  green  crystalline  precipitate, 
which  assumes  a  fine  blue  colour  at  100°,  and  at  250^^  gives  off  9  p.c. 
water,  and  changes  to  pure  green  just  like  chromic  oxide;  from  the 
results  of  analjrsis,  it  appears  to  be  a  mixed  basic  salt  with  more  than 
8  At.  cupric  oxide.  —  6.  Crystallized  cyannrate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in 
water  forms  with  cupric  sulphate  a  greenish  blue  amorphous  precipitate, 
which,  when  heated,  becomes  crystalline,  and  assumes,  first,  a  blue,  then 
a  green  oolonr;  it  is  free  from  ammonia,  but  contains  sulpburic  acid  as  an 
essential  constituent.  The  liquid  filtered  from  this  precipitate,  deposits 
crystallized  cyannric  acid.  —  c.  When  aqueons  solutions  of  cyannric  acid 
and  cupric  acetate  saturated  while  hot,  are  boiled  together  for  some  time, 
a  green  precipitate  is  formed  containing  acetic  acid  in  combination 
(Wbhler). 

Bicupric  Cyanwrate  VfUh  Ammonia,  —  A  solution  of  cyannric  acid  in 
very  dilute  ammonia,  mixed  while  hot  with  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate 
in  very  dilute  ammonia,  deposits  on  cooling,  crystals  which  may  be 
washed  with  water,  inasmuch  as  they  dissolve  in  it  but  sparingly.  Small 
amethyst-coloured  crystals,  which,  when  examined  by  the  microscope 
appear  to  be  four-sided  prisms,  with  two  broader  lateral  faces,  and 
bevelled  with  two  faces.  —  The  salt  is  permanent  in  the  air,  begins  to 
give  off  ammonia  at  100^  and  at  230°  assumes  a  dark  olive-green  colour, 
with  loss  of  14*85  per  cent.  At  a  still  higher  temperature,  it  suddenly 
becomes  yellow,  then  takes  fire,  and  glimmers  away  till  it  is  converted 
into  cupric  oxide.  It  is  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  Nearly  insoluble  in 
ammonia  (Wohler). 


Dried  at  100°. 

Wdhler. 

Heated  to  230^ 

W»hler. 

6  C. 

36     ....     14*81 

....     14-80 

6C 36    ....     17«31 

5N. 

70    ....     28-81     , 

....     26-85 

4N 56    ....     26-92 

9H. 

9     ....      3-70 

....     3-y4 

4H 4     ....       1-93 

2  Cn 

....     64     ....     26-34 

2Cti    ....     64     ....     30*77 

....     30-87 

80. 

64     ....     26-34 

6  0 48     ....     23-07 

243     ....  100-00 

208     ....  10000 
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[The  salt  atZQT  is  probably  »  2NHS,C«N'HCtt20«  +  2Aq.  W5Uer  capposes  it 
to  contain  1  At.  water  more  (which  however  does  not  agree  so  well  with  his  analysis), 
and  writes :  2NH'  +  2CuO,C«N'HO*  +  3Aq.  He  found  in  it  32-85  p.c.  capric  oxide 
and  13'28  ammonia;  calculation  ^24 3  :  34)  gives  for  the  latter  13*99  per  cent. 

The  salt  heated  to  230**  is  probably  «  NH».C«N>HCn«0«.  Wohler  suppoMS  it  to 
contain  another  atom  of  water  (which  however  is  less  accordant  with  the  aiudysis).  and 
writes :  2CaO,NU<0,CBNSHO^.    He  found  it  to  contain  38*59  p.c.  capric  oxide.] 

If,  in  the  preparation  of  tlie  salt  jast  described,  a  large  excess  of 
ammonia  be  avoided,  and  the  two  liquias  be  mixed  boiling  hot,  a  peach- 
blossom-coloared  powder  is  precipitated,  containing  cnprio  bat  not 
cuprous  oxide.  Its  aznre-blne  solution  in  concentrated  ammonia  imme- 
diately deposits  crystals  of  a  deep  smalt-blue  colour,  which,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  give  off  ammonia,  and  soon  recover  their  peach- 
blossom  colour. 

Cyanurate  of  Silve7\  —  a.  With  S  At  Silver.  —  When  nitrate  of  silver 
is  precipitated  by  cyan  uric  acid  which  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia^ 
and  the  copious  pulverulent  precipitate  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  the  supernatant  liquid,  a  precipitate  of  constant  composition  is 
obtained.  This  precipitate,  after  being  washed  with  boiling  water  and 
dried,  is  snow-white;  does  not  blacken  by  exposure  to  light;  and  may  be 
heated  to  300^  without  decomposition,  merely  giving  off  a  small  quantity 
of  ammonia,  in  case  it  has  not  been  washed  with  boiling  water.  After 
drying,  it  rapidly  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pkarm. 
26,  1 23).  The  precipitate,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  appears 
uniform  and  composed  of  very  small  prisms;  even  after  washing  with 
boiling  water,  it  gives  off  ammonia,  not  only  when  acted  upon  by  potash, 
but  likewise  when  heated  alone;  from  100  to  300°,  the  loss  of  ammonia 
amounts  to  2*9  per  cent;  the  pale  violet  residue,  when  more  strongly 
heated,  decomposes  with  a  hissing  noise,  leaving  a  residue  of  silver.  The 
precipitate,  before  being  heated,  is  perhaps  a  compound  of  the  terargentic 
silver-salt  with  ammonia,  part  of  which  is  given  off  below  100^  and  the 
greater  portion  2*9  (p.c.)  between  100°  and  300°  (Wohler). 


6  C 

^/300'. 
36    . 

...       7*84     ... 
..      9-15 
..      0*22    ... 
...     70-59     ... 
..     12-20 

Liebig. 
808     ... 

0*10    ... 

71*09    ... 

WbTiler. 
8*40 

3  N 

42    . 

H 

3  Ag  

7  0 

1     . 

324     . 

56    . 

0-13 

70*38 

AgO,C«N» 

HAg«0« 459     . 

..  100*00 

WQhler,  and  more  especially  Liebig,  obtained  less  H  than  the  formula  requires ; 
but  Wtthler  suggests,  that  at  300°,  the  acid  of  the  salt  undergoes  a  partial  decom- 
position, which  is  indeed  indicated  by  the  violet  colouring  produced  at  that  temperature. 
[It  would  be  desirable  on  this  account  to  ascertain  whether,  from  the  salt  dried  at 
300%  the  whole  of  the  acid  can  be  recovered  in  its  unaltered  state.  If  this  were  the 
case,  we  should  have  further  to  assume,  that  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  all  the 
hydrogen  in  the  salt  is  replaced,  with  formation  of  water,  by  the  third  atom  of  silver, 
and  tliat  C^N^Ag^O^  is  produced,  containing,  according  to  calculation,  8*00  p.c.  C, 
9*33  N,  72*00  Ag,  and  1067  O.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  [to 
suppose,  that  in  an  add,  such  atoms  of  hydrogen  as  are  not  generally  replaceable  by 
metals,  nevertheless  do  give  place  to  a  metal  when  the  acid  is  acted  upon  at  high  tern- 
peratures  by  an  excess  of  a  metallic  oxide  the  oxygen  of  which  is  loosely  combined. 

b.  With  2  At.  Silver.  C^N'H Ag'O*.  —  Free  cynnuric  acid  docs  not  preci- 
pitate nitrate  of  silver.  —  1.  Recently  precipitated  carbonate  of  silver  is 
added  to  the  boiling  aqueons  acid^  in  such  proportion^  that  part  of  the 
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f  acid  remains  in  the  water  in  the  free  state  above  the  salt  which  has  been 

»  formed    (Wohler).  —  2.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  precipitated  by  cvanurio 

'  acid  exactly  saturated  with  ammonia.     The  liquid  aoove  the  thick  white 

J  curdy  precipitate  reddens  litmus  (Liebig  &  Wohler).     The  solution  of 

cyanurate  of  ammonia  must  be  added  by  drops  to  that  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  must  remain  in  excess.  — -  3.  A  ooiling  aqueous  mixture  of 
cyanuric  acid  and  acetate  of  soda  is  dropped  into  a  boiling  dilute  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  must  remain  in  excess,  to  prevent  admixture 
of  the  insoluble  cyanurate  of  silver  and  sodium  (Wohler).  —  4.  A  solu- 
tion of  cyanuric  acid  is  mixed  hot  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  silver, 
which  should  contain  excess  of  acetic  acid.  This  is  the  surest  method  of 
obtaining  a  pure  salt  (Wohler).  —  Colourless  crystalline  powder  which, 
under  the  microscope,  appears  to  consist  of  transparent  rhombohedrons. 
It  is  not  blackened  by  light.  Does  not  lose  weight  at  200°;  above  200^, 
it  assumes  a  light  cinnamon  colour,  but  loses  not  more  than  a  few 
thousandths  of  its  weight.  At  a  higher  temperature,  it  emits  a  strong 
odour  of  cyanic  acid,  assumes  a  dark  violet  colour,  and  is  finally  decom- 
posed with  a  glimmering  light,  leaving  metaUic  silver.  Dissolves  in 
nitric  acid,  with  liberation  of  cyanuric  acid.  Insoluble  in  water  and  in 
acetic  acid. 

Dried  between  100*"  and  200^  Wdhler. 

6  C  36     ....     10-50    10-62 

3  N  42     ....     12-24 

H 1     ....       0-29    0-34 

2Ag 216    ....     62-97 62*58 

6  0  48    ....     1400 

C«N»HAg20«   343    ....  100-00 

The  salt  prepared  by  (1),  perhaps  not  so  thoroughly  dried,  was  formerly  found  by 
Liebig  8c  Wohler  to  contaia  60  per  cent,  of  silver.—- The  salt  dried  at  290''  contains 
63-54  p.c.  silver  (WcJhler). 

Cyanurate  of  Silver  toiik  Ammonia.  —  The  last- described  salt  digested 
with  strong  ammonia,  takes  up  ammonia,  whereby  it  is  altered  in  appear- 
ance, but  does  not  dissolve.  The  compound  begins  at  60°  to  give  off  its 
ammonia,  which  escapes  completely  between  200^  and  300°  (Wohler). 

Dned  at  20^  WiJhler. 

6C  36  ....  9-55 

5N  70  ....  18-57 

7H 7  ....  1-86 

2Ag 216  ....  57-29    57-05 

6  O  48  ....  12-73 

2NH»,C«N»HAg20«    377     ....  10000 

Cyanurate  of  Silver  and  Ammonium.  —  The  liquid  filtered  at  a  boil- 
ing heat  from  the  precipitate  of  terargentic  cyanurate  (p.  456),  deposits  on 
cooling  a  powder  which  after  washing  must  be  dried  without  heat.  The 
same  salt  is  obtained  on  mixing  the  hot  solutions  of  cyanurate  of 
ammonia  and  nitrate  of  silver,  and  boilinc^  the  precipitate  with  the 
liquid.  The  white  powder,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  appears 
to  consist  of  long  delicate  needles.  It  gives  off  ammonia  when  treated 
with  potash;  also  when  merely  heated,  at  a  temperature  below  100°. 
After  being  heated  for  two  hours  to  250°,  it  loses  7  per  cent,  but  never- 
theless remains  white.  At  a  higher  temperature,  it  fumes  strongly, 
assumes  a  violet  colour,  and  finally  leaves  metallio  silver  amounting  to 
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53*33  per  cent  of  the  salt  prerioiisly  heated  to  250^,  and  therefore  49*40 
per  oent  of  the  cold-dried  salt  (Wohler).  According  to  Wdhler*8  anp- 
position,  the  cold-dried  salt  =  3NH*0,C«N>H0*  +  3AgO,C*N»HO*j  the 
salt  bj  being  heated  to  250°,  loses  therefore  2NH*  +  HO,  and  is  thm 
=  NH*0,HO,C*N»HO* -f- 8AgO,C«N»HO*.  —  Laarent  (if.  Ann.  Ckim. 
Fhyi,  23,  114),  girea  different  formnlad  for  these  oomponnds  of  ammonia^ 
eilver-oxide  and  cyanurio  acid. 

CyanuraU  of  Silver  and  Polamum.  —  Biargentic  cjannrate  is  not 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  potash,  bat  takes  np  a  portion  of  the  pot&sh* 
The  compound  fuses,  with  decomposition  and  ebullition,  and  leaves  a  mix- 
ture of  carbonate  and  cyanate  of  potash,  together  with  nearly  60  p.o.  eilrer 
(Wdhler).  if  this  oompoand  consisted  of  1  At,  biargentic  ^anante  with  1  At. 
potash,  it  should  have  yielded  55  p.c.  silyer ;  it  probably  contained  a  poitioa  of  node* 
composed  biargentic  cyannrate  (W5hler). 

Cpanurate  of  Silver  and  Zeod.— -When  terplumbic  cyanurate  is 
boiled  with  a  large  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  till  its  appearance  is  qaite 
changed,  a  filtrate  is  obtained  containing  a  large  proportion  of  leadj  and 
on  the  filter  there  remains  a  salt  in  which  2  At.  lead  are  replaced  by 
2  At.  silver  =  PbO,C«N»HAg»0«  +  Aq.  After  drjring  at  100°,  it  yields, 
when  reduced  by  hydregen,  69'64  p.c.  of  an  alloy  consisting  of  45*94 
silver  and  2370  lead  (Wbhler). 

Cyanurate  of  Urea?  —  By  dissolving  cyanuric  acid  in  a  boiling  satu- 
rated solution  of  urea,  and  cooling  the  liquid,  delicate  needles  are  obtained 
(Kodweiss,  Fogg.  19,  11). 

Cyanurio  acid  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  (Serullas).  It  dissolves  in  boil- 
ing alcohol  of  86°  Bm.  and  is  deposited  in  small  granules  as  the  liquid 
cools  (Chevallier  &  Lassaigne). 

Conjugaied  Compounds  of  Cyanuric  Acidf 

Cyanurate  of  Methyl.    C"N>H»0«=3C»H»o,C!«N«o*f 

WuRTZ  (1848).     Compt,  rend.  26,  369;  also  /.  pr.  Chern.  45,  316: — 
More  fully,  N'.  Ann.  Chim.  FhyB.  42,  62. 

Sublimes  when  sulphomethylate  of  potash  is  distilled  in  the  oil-bath 
with  bipotHssio  C3ranurate  of  potash  or  with  cyanate  of  potash,  ^nd  is 
purified  by  crystallization  frem  alcohol. 

Small  colourless  prisms,  which  melt  at  175°  to  178°  and  boil  at  274°. 
Vapour-density  =  5*98  (Wurtz).  — The  boiling-point  of  this  conapound  appears 
therefore  to  be  higher  than  that  of  cyanurate  of  ethyl  (Gerhardt,  N,  J.  Pharm,  13,  456). 

%  Calculation.  Wurti  (mean)*  Vol.       Density. 

12  C 72     ....  42-10  ....     42-12                C-raponr....  12    ....     49920 

9  H    9    ....  6-26    ....      6-52                H-gaa 9    ....    0-62:i7 

3N    42     ....  24.56    ....     24-74                N-gM 3    ....     2-9116 

6  0    48     ....  28-08     ....     27-62 0»ga3 3     ....    3-3279 

3C»H»0,C»N»0»   171     ....  100-00    ....  100-00  2    ....  1V8552 

1     ....    6-9276 

Cyanurate  of  methyl  distilled  with  aqueous  potash  yields  methyl- 
amine  and  carbonate  of  potash  (Wurtz,  Ann*  Pharm.  71,  392;  Chem, 
Soc.  Qu.  J.  8,  92): 

3(?H»0,C»N»0»  +  6(KO,HO)  -  6(K0,C0«)  +  3C»H»N  V 
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■'  Cyanurate  of  Ethyl.    Ci«n»H"0«=3C*h»o,c«n»om 

WuRTZ   (1848).     Compt  rend.  26,  368;  also  J.  pr.  Ckem,   45,   316; 
Ann.  Pharm.  71,  326;  Chem.  8i)c.  Qu.  J,  8,  90^  Moro  fally:  N.  Ann. 
'  CMm.  PkyB.  42,  67« 

Vinic  or  Ethylic  Cyanurate^  Cyanurie  Bthtr. 

^  A  mixture  of  sulphorinate  and  bipotassio  oyanatate  of  potash  is  dis* 

^  tilled  in  the  oil-bath,  and  the  sublimate  whioh  collects  in  the  neck  of  the 

J  retort  and  in  the  igBoeiyer,  purified  br  crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol.  — 

I  If  emanate  of  potash  be  used  instead  of  cjanurate,  a  very  irritating  fluid 

c  mixture  of  ojannrio  and  ojanio  ether  distils  orer ;  and  on  distilling 

this  mixture  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  cyanic  ether,  which  boils  at  60^, 

passes  over,  while  the  cyanurio  ether  remains  and  may  be  purified  by 
'  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Shining  prisms,  which  melt  at  95°,  to  a  colourless  liquid  hearier  than 

water,  and  boiling  at  853^  without  a  trace  of  decomposition.     Yapour- 
I  dennty  <s7'4. 

\                                f  CaieuhMon.  Wartz  (mean).  Tol.       Density. 

'  18  C 108    ....    bO'70    ....    50-54  C-Tapour...     18    ....     74480 

15  H   15     ....       7-04     ....       704  H-gas 15     ....     10395 

3N    42    ....     1972     ....    2002  N-gM 8     ....     2-9116 

'  6  0    48    ....    22-54    ....     2240  O-gaa 8    ....    3-3279 

I  . 

3C^H»0,CW»0»  213    ....  10000    ....  10000  2    ....  147670 

1     ....     7-3835 

Cyanuric  ether  continuously  boiled  with  aaueous  potash  giyes  off 
^  ethylamine  and  leares  carbonate  of  potash  (Wurts,  Ann,  Pharm*  71. 

328): 

3C<H«0,C»N»0»  +  6(KO,HO)  =  6(KO,C02)  +  zC^nrii.  % 

From  the  analyses  of  these  two  cyannric  ethers,  Wurtz  regards  it  as 
proved  that  cyanuric  acid  is  not  bibasio  bat  tribasio.  It  still,  however, 
remains  to  be  ascertained  by  the  study  of  various  reactions,  whether,  in 
the  formation  of  these  two  compounds,  changes  do  not  take  place,  similar 
to  those  which  occur  in  the  formation  of  allophanic  ether  from  alcohol 
and  cyanic  acid,  and  whether  cyanuric  acid  and  wood-spirit  or  alcohol  can 
I  be  recovered  from  them. 

IT  This  question  has  been  taken  up  by  Limpricht  (Ann.  Pharm. 

74,  208),  who  maintains  that  Wurtz^s  cyanuric  ether  cannot  contain 

I  either  cyanuric  acid  or  oxide  of  ethyl,  inasmuch  as  it  is  resolved  by 

,  potash,  not  into   cyanuric  acid  and  alcohol,   in   the   manner  of  other 

compound  ethers,  but  into  carbonic  acid  and  ethylamine.     He  finds  that 

,  this  decomposition  is  preceded  by  the  formation  of  another  body  contain- 

I  ing  C**N'H"0*.     The  reaction  is  best  observed  by  using  baryta  instead  of 

[  potash.     When  cyanuric  ether  is  boiled  with  l)aryta-water,  it  takes  up 

i  4  At.  water,  and  gives  up  3  At.  carbonic  acid  to  the  baryta;  and  on 

I  removing  the  baryta  and  evaporating,  there  remains  a  turpentine-like 

I  body  having  the  composition  just  mentioned.     This  liauid  heated  to 

I  170^,  partly  distils  without  alteration,  and  is  partly  resol  vea  Tmore  quickly 

at  200"^)  into  ethylamine  and  another  less  volatile  compouno,  C*^N^H"0': 

C"N»H»08  -  C^H'N  +  C"N*H»0*. 
The  last-mentioned  compound  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatares;  exhibits 
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neither  aoid  Dor  alkaline  reaction;  melU  at  106^;  sablimes  at  abont  250^; 
and  when  boiled  with  potash,  is  resolved  into  carbonic  aoid  and  ethjl- 
amine: 

C"N«H"0»  +  3HO  -.  SCO*  +  2C*H'N, 

Limpricht  has  also  obtained  another  oompoand,  C^^N'H^'O*  = 
2C*H»0,HO,ONH)*I,  differing  from  Wunz's  cyannrio  ether  hy  C*H*,  or 
by  containing  1  At.  H  in  place  of  1  At  C^H'.  This  componnd  is 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  Wnrtz's  ether,  nassing  over  in  &ct,  appa- 
rently in  combination  with  methjlamine,  towajrds  the  end  of  the  operation, 
when  the  heat  becomes  strong ;  in  this  state  of  combination,  it  is  not 
crjstallizable,  and  therefore  remains  in  the  mother-liqnoi;  of  Worts's  ether. 
It  is  decomposed  bj  boiling  with  barjta-water,  with  erolntion  of  methyl- 
amine;  and  on  removing  the  baryta  by  means  of  snlphnrio  acid,  the 
componnd  C^^N'H^^O'  crystaHixes  out  in  beautifal  six-sided  prisms  with 
tetrahedral  sommits.  This  compound  melts  at  173^  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  sublimes  without  decomposition.  It  dissolves  with  tolermble 
facility  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  crystallixes  from  the  ethereal 
solution  in  obtuse  rhombohedrons.  The  aqueous  solution  has  an  add 
reaction.  The  compound  does  not  increase  in  weight  by  immersion, 
either  in  dry  ammoniacal  gas  or  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  ammonia,  potash  and  baryta-water,  crystallizing  out  again 
unaltered.  The  hot  ammoniacal  solution  mixed  with  nitrate  of  suver 
deposits  needle-shaped  crystals  of  the  compound  AgO,C"N*H*"0';  it  is 
also  precipitated  by  lead,  copper  and  mercurous  salts.     The  lead-corn- 

?ound  heated  with  sulphovinate  of  potash  yields  Wurtz  s  cyanuric  ether, 
'he  compound  C"N'H"0*  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash  gives  off  ethyl- 
amiue.  Like  Wurtz's  ether  it  cannot  be  decomposed  into  cyanuric  acid 
and  alcohol  (Limpricht). 

Gerhardt  {Gompt.  mensuelSy  1850,  309)  remarks  that  Limpricht*s  first 
compound  C^'N'H^'O',  may  be  neutral  carbonate  of  ethylamine  mintu 
water,  that  is  to  say,  ethylamine-urea  =  C^®N*H"0'.  For  the  second  of 
the  above  compounds,  C'^N'H^^O',  Gerhardt  suggests  as  more  probable 
the  formula  C^NH^C  fwhich  would  make  it  isomeric  with  cyanic  ether]; 
it  would  then  be  produced  from  the  former  simply  by  abstraction  of 
ethylamine;  C^'>N»IPH)»  =  C*ffN  +  C«NH»0»-  The  third  compound, 
C^*N'H^*OS  Gerhardt  re/^ards  as  an  ethyloeyanuric  acid,  intermediate 
between  Wurtz's  cyanunc  ether  and  the  true  but  not  yet  discovered 
ethylocyanuric  or  cyanurovinio  acid:  thus: 

C«N»H»0«  +  C*H»0»  -  2HO  -  CWN»H'0«  (Unknown). 

OWHW  +  2C^H«02  -  4HO  -  C>«N»H"0»  (Limpricht). 

C«N»H»0«  +  3C^H«0'  -  6H0  «  C»«N3H«0«  (Wurtx). 

The  non-reproduction  of  cyanuric  acid  or  alcohol  from  cyanuric  ether  by 
the  action  of  alkalis  is  regarded  by  Gerhardt  as  affording  no  argument 
against  the  terbasic  character  of  cyanuric  acid;  since,  on  similar  groundst, 
we  might  refuse  to  consider  hydrocyanic  ether  as  an  ethyl-compound, 
seeing  that  it  is  resolved  by  alkalis  into  ammonia  and  propionic  acid. 

Wurtz  likewise  observes  that  tribasic  cyanuric  ether  is  not  the  only 
solid  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  cyanate  of  potash  on  the  sulpho- 
vinate, compounds  being  sometimes  formed  differing  therefrom  in  pro- 
perties and  composition.  He  did  not  however  obtain  these  products  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  enable  him  to  decide  on  their  composition,  or  to 
study  the  conditions  of  their  formation. 
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Tribasio  oyannrio  ether  dissolves  readily  in  aloobol,  espeoially  in  strong 
alcohol.  Water  added  to  the  alcoholic  solation  throws  down  cyanario 
ether  in  the  crystalline  form;  neyertheless  it  is  soluble  in  water  to  a 
certain  eztenty  especially  when  boiled  therewith  (Wurtz)  IT. 

Compounds  metamerie  with  Cyanuric  add. 
1.  Cyanylic  Acid.    C•N•H»0•=C•N•H»O^OM 

LiBBio  (1884).     Pogg.  34,  599;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  10,  32. 

Mellone  is  dissolved  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  either  dilute  or  concentrated; 
the  solation  left  to  cool  till  it  crystallizes;  the  crystals  freed  from  nitric 
acid  by  cold  water;  and  then  recrystallized  from  hot  water.  Cyanuric 
acid  is  often  mixed  with  the  product,  but  always  crystallizes  out  first. 

The  acid  crystallizes  in  combination  with  water,  in  long,  transparent, 
colourless,  rhombic  prisms,  or  in  broad  laminaB  having  a  pearly  lustre. 
Fig.  54.    «  :  «  =  95°  36'  and  84**  24';  i  :  i  backwards  =  83°  24'. 

The  crystals  effloresce  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  acid,  like  cyanuric  acid,  volatilizes  in  the  form  of  cyanic  acid, 
when  heated.  —  By  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  precipitation  therefrom 
by  water,  it  is  converted  into  cyanuric  acid,  and  no  longer  exhibits  the 
pearly  lustre  above  mentioned,  after  crystallization  from  water. 

It  dissolves  in  Water  somewhat  more  readily  then  cyanuric  acid ;  and 
the  hot-saturated  aqueous  solution  solidifies  almost  wholly  in  a  laminated 
mass  on  cooling. 

All  the  Cyanylates,  e,  g.,  those  of  the  six  fixed  alkalis,  are  completely 
decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids,  so  that  as  the  liquid  cools,  the  cyanylic 
acid  crystallizes  out  in  the  free  state. 

Cyanylic  acid  neutralized  witth  ammonia,  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver 
a  white,  tumefied  precipitate,  which,  after  drying,  is  pulverulent,  amor- 
phous, and  contains  45*36  per  cent,  of  silver;  but  the  precipitate  obtained 
with  cyanylate  of  potash  has  the  composition  of  cyanurate  of  silver, 
probably  because  the  potash  converts  the  cyanylic  acid  into  cyanuric 
(Liebig). 


Dried  acid.  Liebig. 

'                                            6C 36  ....  27-91  28-75 

'                                            3N    42  ....  32-56  32*80 

3  H    3  ....  2-32  2-49 

6  0    48  ....  37-21  35-96 


C«N»H»0«  .. 

129     .... 

100-00     

..  100-00 

4Aq 

CryaiaUixed  acid, 

129 

36 

....     78-18     . 
....     21-82     . 

Liebig. 

79 

21 

C«N»H»0«+4Aq  165     ....10000     100 

Silver-gait  prepared  with  Cyanylate  qf  Ammonia,  Liebig. 

C«N» 78     ....     3305 

2  H 2     ....       0-85 

Ag  108  ....  45*76  45*36 

6  O 48  ....  20-34 

C«N3H«AgO«  '  236  ....  100-00 
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2.  Cyamelide.   o«N"HWs=(?n«h«o*,o»i 

LiEBio.    Mag,  Pharm.  29,  228.  —  Poffg.  15,  561. 
LiBBio  &  WoHLEB.     JPoy^.  20,  884. 

IfuoiubU  (^murie  acid,  Hypocymtic  acid.  —  Disooyeied  by  Liebig  in  1830. 

Fonned  spontaneously  from  cyanic  acid  (p.  63).  —  Cyamelide  is 
produced,  not  only  when  pare  anhydrons  or  concentrated  cyanic  acid  if 
left  to  itself,  but  likewise  in  a  mixture  of  cyanates  with  concentrated 
aoids,  e,  g,  when  eyanate  of  potash  is  triturated  with  fuming  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  with  crystalliseil  oxalic  or  tartaric  acid,  or  with  ooaeeo- 
trated  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Thus,  equal  parts  of  eyanate  of  poUah 
and  crystallised  oxalic  acid  triturated  together,  form  a  mixture  which, 
when  gently  heated,  gives  off  the  odour  of  cyanic  acid,  becomes  pastj, 
and  then  immediately  solidifies  to  a  mixture  of  cyamelide  and  oxalate  of 
potash,  which  hitter  may  be  dissolved  out  from  the  cyamelide  by  boiling 
water. 

White,  solid,  amorphous,  inodorous. 

Cyamelide,  when  somewhat  strongly  heated,  is  reconverted  into 
cyanic  acid  and  volatilizes.  —  Heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  effervesces  tml 
is  completely  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  x 

C«N»H«0«  +  6H0  »  6C0»  +  3NH». 

It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  nitro*hydn>- 
chloric  acid.  —  It  dissolves  in  potash  with  tolerable  facility,  and  withont 
evolution  of  ammonia;  and  the  solution  when  evaporated  (wheiespoD 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  evolved,  a  proof  that  eyanate  of  potash  has  lue- 
wise  been  formed)  yields  cyanurate  of  potash.  Cyannrio  acid  may 
therefore  be  converted  by  heat  into  cyanic  acid;  and  this  acid  changeo 
spontaneously  into  cyamelide,  which  with  potash  reproduces  eyanuric  aei<L 
Cyamelide  dissolves  in  AmmKmia.  —  It  does  not  dissolve  in  Wtitf 
either  cold  or  hot;  but  when  boiled  with  water  for  some  time,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  hydrate,  which  dissolves  in  small  'quantity,  and  sepantei 
again  in  white  flakes  on  cooling.  These  flakes  give  up  their  water  when 
exposed  te  a  high  temperature  (Liebig;  Liebig  &  Wohler). 


«.  NUrogen-nueleus.    C*N»Br»f 
Solid  Bromide  of  Cyanogen  P 

1  pt.  of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  forms  with  3  pts.  of  bromine,  a 
solid  compound  having  the  o<{our  of  mice,  probably  therefore  correspond- 
ing te  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  (SeruUas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phyz.  38,  874; 
also  Pogg.  14,  446). 
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e.  NUrogefi-nueleus.    C*NKJ1*H. 
Ghlorhydride  of  Cyanogen.    C^^N'CPH. 

WuRT2  (1847).    Campt.  rend,  U,  437. 

Chlwhydroeyan,  CMorohydrure  d€  Cfj^mtogine,  IPrwtei.'i 

Coiicentrated  hydrooyanio  aoid  through  which  ohloriDe  is  passed, 
becomes  heated  after  a  while,  acquires  the  odour  of  volatile  chloride  of 
cyanogen,  and  ^ves  off  the  yapoar  of  chlorohjdride  of  cyanogen.  If 
therefore  the  hydrocyanic  aoid  be  contained  in  a  tubulated  retort,  through 
the  tubulure  of  which  chlorine  wga  is  passed,  and  the  neck  of  the  retort 
be  connected  with  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  then  with  a  knee- 
shaped  tube  leading  downwards  into  a  long -necked  flask  surrounded 
witn  ice,  the  chlorhydride  of  cyanogen  condenses  in  the  flask,  and 
may  be  freed  from  admixed  hydrochloric  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  by 
agitating  it  with  two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of  cold  water;  it  is  then 
decanted  from  the  water,  and  rectified  in  such  a  manner  that  the  yapour 
may  be  compelled  to  pass  through  a  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium. 

Transparent,  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than  water;  boils  at  20^.  The 
yapour  has  a  powerful  odour,  irritates  the  bronchial  tubes  strongly,  and 
excites  a  copious  flow  of  tears. 

The  yapour  burns  with  a  violet  flame.  — -  Dry  chlorine  gas  converts 
the  compound  completely  into  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen: 

C«N»HC12  i-  2C1  «  C«N3Cl»  +  HCl. 

When  therefore  a  few  grammes  of  the  liquid  are  introduced  into  a  bottle 
filled  with  chlorine  gas,  the  sides  of  the  bottle  become  covered  with 
radiating  needles,  and  the  viscid  liquid  at  the  bottom  is  ultimately  con- 
verted into  large  crystals  of  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen.  —  Chlorhydride 
of  cyanogen  is  decomposed  by  mercuric  oxide,  with  violent  evolution  of 
heat,  into  liquid  chloride  of  cyanogen  (p.  465),  cyanide  of  mercury,  and 
water: 

C«N»HCl«  +  HgO  «  C^N«Cl«  +  C»NHg  +  HO. 

It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  liquid  chloride  of  cyano* 
gen  with  hydrocyanic  acid  =  C»NH,C*N»C1»  =  2CyCl,HCy  {Ck^mp.  VHI, 
144  f  where  the  analyBis  ii  given.) 

The  liquid  dissolves  perceptibly  in  water,  forming  a  solution  which 
vgivus  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver  (Wurtx). 

f .  Nikn^fen-nucieui.    C«N»C1». 

Solid  Chloride  of  Cyanogen. 

Sbrullas.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhyi.  35,  291  and  337;  abstr.  Pogg.  11,  87.  — 
Ann.  cam.  Fhy9.  38,  370;  also  Fogg.  1 4,  443;  also  N.  Tr.  18, 
2,  131. 

LiBBio  <&  WoHLER.    Pogg.  20,  369;  also  Mag.  Fkarm.  33,  137. 

LiBBio,    Fogg^  34,  604. 
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Fised  chloride  of  Cyanogen,  fiset  Chhreyan,  fesiee  Chloreytm,  dionare  de 
Cyanogine  tolide,  Perchlorure  de  Cyanogime.  [Pnusik.]  —  U^Bcovered  by  SerullM  in 
1827,  and  regarded  as  bichloride  of  cyanogen,  till  its  true  compoaition  was  pointed  oat 

by  Liebig. 

FormcUion.  —  1.  Gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  changes  spontaDeouslj 
into  the  solid  oompoand  (Liebig).  —  Solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  excess  of  chlorine  in  sanshine  on  anhyoroos  hydioc3ranic 
acid,  or  on  slightly  moistened  cyanide  of  mercniy^  which  however  yields 
other  products  at  the  same  time  (Serullas): 

3CNH  +  6C1  =-  C«N»C1'  +  3HC1. 

If  the  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  be  twice  or  thrice  as  great  as  the 
chlorine  is  able  to  decompose,  a  yiscid  yellow  liquid  is  produced;  and  with 
still  more  hydrocyanic  acid,  a  hyacinth-K^lourea,  nearly  solid  mass  which 
when  exposed  to  the  open  air,  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  with  a  kind  of 
ebullition  till  nothing  is  left  but  white  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen. 
By  the  admission  of  a  larger  quantity  of  chlorine  gas  also,  the  viscid 
liquid  is  completely  converted  into  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  (Semi- 
las).  —  3.  When  heated  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  decomposed  by 
dry  chlorine  gas,  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  amounting  to  4  or  5  per 
cent,  passes  over  together  with  chloride  of  sulphur,  aud  sublimes  in 
needles  (Liebig). 

Preparation,  1.  A  bottle  of  1  litre  capacity  is  filled  with  dry  chlorine 
gas;  0'82  gnn.  of  hydrocyanic  acid  prepared  by  Gay-Lussac's  method, 
mtroduced  into  it;  and  the  closed  bottle  exposed  to  the  sun  for  1  to  3 
days,  whereupon  the  hydrocyanic  acid  evaporates,  the  chlorine  gas  is 
decolorized,  and  a  transparent  colourless  liquid  formed,  which  runs  down 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  soon  solidifies  in  white  crystals  of  solid 
chloride  of  cyanogen.  The  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  together  with  any 
volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen  that  may  be  present,  is  then  blown  out  of 
the  bottle  with  a  pair  of  bellows;  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  a  few 
pieces  of  glass  introduced,  in  order  to  detach  the  crystallized  solid  chloride 
of  cyanogen  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel  by  agitation;  the  whole  poured 
into  a  basin;  the  pieces  of  glass  taken  out;  the  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen 
comminuted  with  a  glass  rod;  repeatedly  waslied  on  a  filter  with  a  small 
quantity  of  cold  water,  till  the  liquid  which  runs  away  no  longer  forms  a 
cloud  with  nitrate  of  silver  (this  wash-water,  which  contains  hydrochlorio 
acid,  cyauuric  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  chlorocyanic  oil,  may  be 
used  for  the  preparation  of  cyauuric  acid,  p.  450);  the  solid  chloride  of 
cyanogen  pressed  between  bibulous  paper,  till  it  is  converted  into  a  dry 
white  powder;  and  this  powder  purified  by  one  or  two  distillations  from 
a  small  retort,  whence  it  passes,  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  colourless 
liquid,  into  a  receiver  cooled  with  wet  linen,  and  there  solidifies. 

2.  When  dry  cyanogen  gas  is  passed  over  heated  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium,  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  partly  sublimes  in  needles,  partly 
distils  over  dissolved  in  chloride  of  sulphur.  —  The  needles  are  purified 
from  adhering  chloride  of  sulphur  by  a  second  sublimation  in  a  vessel 
through  which  a  continuous  stream  of  chlorine  gas  is  passed.  —  The 
chloride  of  sulphur  which  passes  over,  leaves  when  evaporated,  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  crystals  of  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  together  with  a 
yellow  liquid  having  a  high  boiling  point.     From  this  residue,  the 
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chloride  of  cyanogen  is  separated  by  sublimation  in  a  stream  of  chlorine 
gas,  the  yeUow  liquid  ihm  remaining  behind  (Li^big).       ^ 

Froperties.  Shining  white  needles  (and  ]amin»:  Liehiff),  of  sp.  gr. 
about  1*320,  melting  at  HO"*  to  a  transparent,  colourless  liquid,  and 
boiling  at  190°  (Serullas).  Vapour-density  635  (Binean,  Ann,  Chim. 
JPhys.  68,  424).  —  Gives  out,  especially  when  heated,  a  pungent  odour 
like  that  of  chlorine,  but  at  the  same  time  strikingly  resembling  that  of 
mice,  and  excites  tears.  Its  taste  is  weak,  in  consequence '  of  its  small 
solubility,  bat  is  nevertheless  similar  to  the  odour.  One  grain  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  rabbity  kills  it 
instantly  (Serullas). 

lietrig.     deinllas.  Vol.      Density. 

6C..„„ 36*0....    19'54  C-vapour....  6  ....    2*4960 

3  N    420  ....    22-80  H-gaa  8  ....     2*9118 

3  a   .; 106-2  ....    57-66  ....  56-91  ....  74-85  Clgw  8  ....     7*3629 

OWCP....  184-2  ....  100*00  2  ....  12-7707 

1  ....     6-3853 

Decompositions,  1.  Solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  dissolves  in  water 
without  decomposition  at  first,  but  is  afterwards  resolved  with  it,  slowly 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  quickly  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  instantly 
in  presence  of  a  fixed  alkali,  into  hydrochloric  and  oyanuric  acids 
(Serullas): 

C«N»CI»  +  6HO  =  C«N»H>0«  +  3HC1. 

100  pts.  of  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  heated  for  some  time  with  water 
to  50^  or  60°,  gradually  disappear,  being  dissolved  in  the  form  of  hydro- 
chloric and  cyanuric  acids;  the  solution  evaporated  to  perfect  dryness, 
leaves  70*69  pts.  of  dry  cyannrie  a^id  (Liebig).  Calculation  gives  70*03 
pts.  —  Similarly,  chloride  of  cyanogen  boued  with  ammonia,  water, 
and  alcohol,  yields  sal-ammoniac  and  cyanuric  acid;  but  in  the  absence 
of  alcohol,  chlorocyanamide  is  produced.  The  same  compound  is  formed, 
with  slight  evolution  of  heat,  when  dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  over 
pulverized  chloride  of  cyanogen  (Liebig).  —  2.  Solid  chloride  of  cyanogen 
mixed  with  potassium  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat, 
yielding  chloride  and  cyanide  of  potassium  (Serullas). 

C^NKJP  +  6K  =  3CWK  +  3Ka. 

Combinations.  —  Solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  but  very  slightly 
fioluble  in  Water.  The  highly  poisonous  action  of  this  solution  shows 
that,  when  first  fanned,  it  contains  undecomposed  chloride  of  cyanogen 
(Serullas). 

It  dissolves  very  readily  in  Alcohol  and  Ether,  whence  it  is  precipi- 
tated by  water.  Chloride  of  cyanogen  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol 
remains  unaltered;  but  in.hydrated  alcohol,  it  is  converted  in  a  short 
time,  with  violent  evolution  of  heat,  into  vapours  of  hydrochloric  acid» 
and  cubes  of  eyanurio  acid  which  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid 
(Liebig), 
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Compounds  related  to  SoHd  Chloride  of  Cyano^€n. 

1.  liquid  Chloride  of  Cyanogen.   C*NK31M 

WuRTZ  (1847).    Compt.  rend.  24,  438.  — Further:  Ann    Pharm.  79, 
280. 

Produced  on  bringing  cblorbjdride  of  cyanogen  (bydrocyanate  of 
cbloride  of  cyanogen)  witb  mercuric  oxide  (p.  463;  also  YlII,  142).  To 
prevent  tbe  great  rise  of  temperatare  wbicb  tbis  action  tends  to  pro- 
duce, tbe  mercnrio  oxide  is  mixed  witb  recently  fnsed  and  palverized 
cbloride  of  calcium;  tbe  mixture  well  cooled;  tbe  cblorbydride  of  cyanogen 
then  added;  and  tbe  product  distilled  some  hours  afterwards  into  a  well- 
cooled  receiver. 

Tbe  colourless  distillate  is  heavier  than  water;  crystalliaes  at — 7^ 
in  long,  transparent  laminse;  boils  at  -f  16^  [According  to  Wnrtx's 
later  investigations,  tbe  liquid  crystallizes  between — 5°  and  —  6%  and 
boils  at  +  15\5^].  Its  vapour  excites  violent  coughing  and  copious  flow 
of  tears.      [For  the  analysis,  see  VIII,  143]. 

Tbe  vapour  is  not  inflammable.  —  Tbe  liquid  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  potash,  and  then  witb  a  larger  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
gives  off  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  leaves  cbloride  of  potassium,  which 
precipitates  nitrate  of  silver,  whereas  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  unde- 
composed  compound  remains  clear  when  mixed  therewith.  Probably, 
chloride  of  potassium  and  cyanate  of  potash  are  first  formed;  and  the 
latter^  on  addition  of  nitric  acid,  yields  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia: 

C<N«CP  +  4KO  =  2KC1  +  2C2NKO^ 
Tbe  compound  is  perceptibly  soluble  in  water  (Wurtz). 


2.  Ghlorocyanic  Oil. 

Oay-Lvssac.    Ann,  Chim.  05,  200;  also  Gilb.  53,  168;  tdso  Schw.  16; 

55. 
Serullab.    Ann.  Chim.  Phy$,  35,  300.  —  38,  301;  also  Pogg.  14,  443. 
Bouis.      Compt  rend.  21,  226;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  37,  278. — N.  Ann. 

Chim.  PhyB.  20,  446;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  42,  45. 

Chhroeyan-'Ol ;  called  Aeide  ehloroeyamque  by  Gay-Lassac;  yellow  liquid  or 
yellow  oU  by  Serullas  and  Bonis.  — Gay-Lossac,  in  1815,  first  obtained  this  oil  in  tbe 
separate  state,  bat  did  not  accurately  distinguish  it  from  volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen. 
Semllas  pointed  oat  the  diversity  of  the  two  compoonds,  and  endeaTOored,  as  did 
afterwards  Booia,  to  ascertain  its  composition. 

Formation.  — By  tbe  action  of  chlorine  on  many  cyanogen-componnds: 
e.g.  of  cyanogen  gas  and  chlorine  in  sunshine  (Gay-Lnssac);  in  presence 
of  moisture  (Semllas);  of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  and  moist  chlorine 
gas  in  snnshine  (Gay-Lussac,  Serullas);  also  -when  chlorine  gas  is  passed 
through  strong  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid,  oily  drops  being  deposited  on  the 
sides  of  tbe  vessel  (Gay-Lnssac).  — Also  by  tbe  action  of  chlorine  gas  on 
dry  cyanide  of  mercury  in  sunshine  (Gay-Lussac).  The  action  is  com- 
plete in  ten  days;  tbe  oil  is  the  only  product^  no  cbloride  of  cyanogen 
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being  formed  (Serallas).  By  the  action  of  chlorine  g&s  in  sunshine  on 
cyanide  of  mercury  pulverized  and  suspended  in  water^  or  in  the  state  of 
aqueous  solution.  In  these  decompositions  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  the 
first  products  formed  appear  to  be  chloride  of  mercury  and  volatile 
chloride  of  cyanogen;  but  the  latter  is  afterwards  decomposed  by  tho 
excess  of  chlorine  and  converted  into  the  oil  (SeruUas).  —  Carbonic  acid 
and  volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen  are  given  off,  and  the  water  is  found  to 
contain  in  solution,  hydrochloric  acid,  sal-ammoniac,  and  protochloride  of 
mercury  (Bonis).  —  The  same  yellow  oil  appears  also  to  be  formed  where 
solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  heated  In  a  stream  of  chlorine  {comp.  Liobig, 
Ann.  Fhai-m.  10,  42). 

Preparation,  A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  5  grms.  cyanide  of 
mercury  is  poured  into  a  bottle  of  one  litre  capacity,  filled  with  chlorine 

Sas  and  exposed  to  the  sun:  in  an  hour  or  two,  drops  of  oil  are  seen  running 
own  the  sides,  and  in  four  hours,  if  the  sunshine  be  strong,  the  action  is 
complete.  In  diffused  daylight,  the  decomposition  goes  on  more  slowly 
and  yields  less  oil.  The  oil  is  mechanically  separated  from  the  water 
above  it  —  a  large  quantity  of  volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen  then  escaping 
—  and  drawn  up  into  tubes  under  water  (Serullas).  — ^  Bouis  proceeds  in 
the  same  manner,  except  that  ho  prepares  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
mercury  saturated  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  pours  it  while  still  hot  into 
bottles  filled  with  chlorine.  The  crystals  of  cyanide  of  mercury  which 
form  at  first,  soon  dissolve,  and  are  replaced  by  elongated  crystals,  the 
formation  of  which  appears  however  to  be  merely  accidental;  afterwards 
the  oily  drops  appear.  The  chlorine  must  be  repeatedly  renewed,  till  it 
no  longer  loses  its  colour.  In  the  bright  sunshine  of  summer,  the  satU' 
ration  of  the  liquid  with  chlorine  is  completed  in  two  hours;  in  winter  it 
takes  two  or  three  weeks.  Four  parts  of  cyanide  of  mercury  yield  1  pt. 
of  the  oil  (Bonis). 

Properties,  Yellow  oil,  heavier  than  water.  Has  a  very  pungent 
odour,  like  that  of  chloride  of  cyanogen,  but  with  a  peculiar  aromatic 
character,  causing  a  copious  flow  of  tears  and  coughing.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  poisonous  as  chloride  of  cyanogen,  a  tolerably  strong  dose 
killing  rabbits  only  after  several  hours.  When  recently  prepared,  it  does 
not  redden  litmus  or  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver  (Serullas).  Its  boiling 
point  is  at  least  as  high  as  that  of  oil  of  vitriol  (Liebig).  It  makes 
grease-spots  on  paper,  which  are  dissipated  by  heat.  Has  a  very  caustic 
taste  (Bouis) 

Dried  over  chloride  qf  calcium  qfler  thorough  UMuhing.  Bouib* 

12  C « 720    ....     11-54    10-67 

A  N 56-0     ....       8-98     8-38 

14  CI    495-C    ....     79-48     78-63 

C»N*C1»< 623-6    ....  100-00    9768 

Hay  be  regarded  as  C^N^Cl^CHi)P.  Its  formation  is  explained  in  the 
following  manner:  8CN  with  16C1  form  2C"NH?P;  one  atom  of  this 
C^N^Cl^  remains  undecomposed;  the  other  is  decomposed  by  the  water, 
yielding  sesquichloride  of  carbon  (which  unites,  in  the  nascent  state,  with 
the  undecomposed  portion  of  C*N^C1%  forming  chlorocyanic  oil)  and  sal* 
ammoniac,  carbonic  aold,  and  nitrogen,  according  to  the  following  eqiui- 
tion  (Bouis); 

CN'a'  +  8H0  -  CCl'  +  2NH<C1  +  4C0'  +  2N. 

2  H  2 
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fomed  bj  the  actioQ  of  dry  cUorine  ob  dry  C3riud0  nf  BWMny}.  —  Sermlks  r^gtfdl 
cUorocTuiie  oU  as  &  mixture  of  ehloride  of  eyanogen,  wkieh  Mughi  be 
an  miermediate  liqoid  modification  [probably  ttecoMpond dcMiflied  on  i».  467 ?] 
with  protochloride  of  carbon  and  chloride  of  nitrogen.  The  ooBclnaoa 
that  die  ineeence  of  chloride  of  nitrogen  in  the  ou  ahoold  impart  deto- 
nating properties  to  it»  appears  to  be  imfonnded:  for  ehl^wo^anic  <a\  to 
which  chloride  oi  nitrogen  has  actually  beoi  added,  ffires  off  gas  in  con- 
tact with  phosphorus  more  n^pidlj  than  the  pore  oil,  bat  does  not  explode 
(Senillas). 

According  to  Bonis,  on  the  contrary,  chlorocyanie  oil  explodes  by  the 
mere  action  of  heat  (vid.  inf.), 

IkeampogiUong.  —  Chlorocyanio  oil,  when  kept,  either  in  the  moist  ot 
in  the  dry  state,  becomes  paler  in  coloor,  and  deposits  errstale  of  Msqm- 
chloride  of  carbon  (Bonis).  When  yery  cantionsly  distilled  (on  accomit 
of  its  great  tendency  to  explode)  in  a  water-bath,  the  temperatnre  of 
which  IS  gradually  raised,  it  boils  at  a  moderate  hea^  giving  off  carbome 
acid  and  nitrogen  gases,  and  yields  a  colonriess  distillate,  from  whiek 
sesqnichloride  of  carbon  crystallises  on  cooling.  If  the  distillation  be 
repeated  a  few  times  ^whereby  no  more  gas  is  erohred),  c<dlecting  o&fy 
the  more  volatile  portion  of  each  distilliUe,  and  separalinff  tlie  SBsqai- 
chloride  of  carbon  which  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  a  peadiar  digMaU 
is  obtained  (Bouis). 

This  peculiar  tranaparerU  and  eoUmrleu  distiUate  is  beaTier  tibao 
watery  begins  to  boil  at  85^,  the  boiling  point  continvally  rising;  has  a 
Tery  irritating  odonr,  and  caostic  taste;  and  reddens  litmns  sirongly. 
After  drying  over  chloride  of  calcinm,  it  contains  12-09  p.c.  C,  SilO  N 
and  81-26  CI  (loss  1-65),  and  is  therefore  C«N*C1«  =  C»N*C1*+3CW. 
It  bums  with  a  red  flame,  green  at  the  edges.  With  sal-amsaoniae  it 
yields  sesqaichloride  of  carbon  and  other  piodncts.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  and  still  more  in  ether  (Booii). 
—  The  formation  of  this  transparent,  colourless  distillate  from  diloro- 
cyanic  oil,  may  be  explained  as  follows:  The  compound  C^NHDI^  whieb 
may  be  supposed  to  exist,  together  with  C^CP,  in  chlorocyanio  oil,  is 
resolved  into  nitrogen,  sesquicbioride  of  carbon,  and  (^^*C\\  acconfing  to 
the  following  equation: 

2C«N*a8  •  4N  +  2C«a«  +  CWKJi*. 

This  C'N^]^  then  unites  with  ^<KI1^  and  forms  the  colourless  diatilhte, 
or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing; 

2C"N*C1"  =.  4N  +  C*a*  +  C»N*CP*  (Boma). 

When  cblorocyanic  oil  is  suddenly  heated,  it  detonates  violently; 
e.  g,  when  a  few  cfrops  of  the  oil  contained  in  a  glass  tube  are  plunged 
into  water  at  85°;  or  when  the  neck  of  a  glass  bulb  containing  the  oil  is 
ijiealed  (Bouis).  If,  however,  the  chlorocyanio  oil  has  been  previonslj 
brought  to  the  boiling  point  by  very  gradual  heatin?  in  the  water-batb, 
and  the  boiling  then  Kept  up  for  a  few  minutes,  all  danger  of  explosion  is 
over,  and  the  distillation  may  then  be  continued  over  the  open  firs 
(Bouis).  —  [This  circumstance  seems  to  indicate  the  jn^sence  of  chloride 
of  nitrogen,  that  compound  volatili»ng  at  the  beginning  of  the  distil* 
lation].  4       * 

When  chlorocyafite  oS  is  distilled  o?w  a  mi&tvse  of  chloride  of 
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I  caleiam  and  ^earbonaie  of  lime,  a  very  pungent,  acid,  colourless  liaaid 

first  passes  over,  with  considerable  evolution  of  gas;  then  a  crystalline 
"  sublimate  is  obtained,  and  charcoal  remains  behind.     If  the  colourless 

'  distillate  thus  obtained  be  several  times  redistilled  over  fresh  quantities 

'  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  lime,  no  more  gas  is  obtained,  but 

P  white  crystals  of  sesquichloride  of  carbon  again  separate  out;  and  the 

'  distillate,  —  although  the  carbonate  of  lime  each  time  retains  a  portion  of 

'  chlorine, — becomes  continually  more  add  and  more  pungent  in  odour,  and 

K  behaves  like  a  mixture  of  protochloride  of  carbon  and  hydrochlorio  acid 

(SemlLis). 
t  Chloroi^nlo  oil  kept  under  water,  graduaJly  loses  its  colour,  and 

continues,  even  for  a  Tear,  to  give  off  bubbles  of  a  mixture  of  3  vol. 
nitrogen,  and  1  vol.  carbonic  acid,  and  deposits  white  flakes  or  crystals 
1  of  sesqnichloride  of  carbon,  wliile  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  in  the  water. 

f-  At  100°,  this  decomposition  takes  place  much  more  quickly;  but  the 

I  products,  and  the  proportion  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  renuun 

(  the  same  (Sernllas).     £11ke  ezpluatioii  which  Sendlas  gives  of  tfaia  reaction,  is  not 

satis&ctory]. 

Chloroc^Tanic  oil  immersed  in  water  continually  gives  off  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  oil,  after  being  well  washed  with  water,  does 
not  redden  litmus  at  first;  but  in  a  few  seconds  becomes  strongly  acid,  from 
the  continuous  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  When  immeraed  in  water 
in  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorme,  and  exposed  to  the  sun^  it  gives  off 
nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  and  deposits  crystals  of  sesqnichloride  of 
carbon  (Bonis). 

Chlorocyanic  oil,  when  set  on  fire,  bums  without  explodon,  with  a 
red,  slightly  smoky  flame,  and  leaves  no  residue.     It  may  be  analyzed 
with  oxide  of  copper,  without  risk  of  explosion  (Bonis). 
Chlorine  does  not  decompose  it  (Bonis). 

Cold  concentrated  nitric  acid  does  not  act  upon  chlorocyanic  oil  at 
first;  but  when  gently  heated,  it  boils  and  gives  off  streams  of  gas  which 
break  the  vessel.  If  the  cold  acid  be  allowed  to  act  quietly  for  the  first 
two  hours,  and  the  mixture  afterwards  very  slowly  heated  in  a  retort, 
it  gives  off  carbonic  acid  gas,  nitrogen,  yellowisli  nitrous  vapours 
having  a  powerful  odour,  and  yields  a  distillate  consisting  of  two 
lasers,  the  upper  of  which  is  nitric  acid,  the  lower  an  oily  liquid. 
K  the  latter  be  repeatedly  distilled, — an  operation  which  may  be  per- 
formed over  the  open  fire,— collecting  each  time  only  the  first  portions, 
and  separating  them  from  the  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  which  passes  over 
with  them  or  crystallizes  from  the  distillate;  and  the  liquid  washed  with 
water  as  soon  as  the  crystals  cease  to  appear  on  further  distillation,  then 
dried  [over  chloride  of  calcium],  and  again  partially  distilled,  the  liquid 
C»N*Cr*0*  is  obtained. 

This  Uquid,  C^N^P^O*,  29  transparent,  colonrless,  heavier  than  water; 
very  volatile;  has  a  more  pungent  and  irritating  odour  than  chlorocyanic 
oil;  makes  oily  spots*  on  paper,  which  disappear  when  heated;  has  an 
extremely  sour  and  caustic  taste;  and  produces  fumes  in  the  air.  It  con- 
tains 10*18  p.c.  C,  8*53  N,  75*80  CI  and  5*49  O.  It  bums  with  a  reddish 
flame,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether 
(Bonis). 

When  dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  slowly  passed  over  chlorcyanic  oil,  the 
oil  becomes  turbid  and  hot,  and  solidifies  in  a  white  mass,  which  after- 
wards turns  red  and  becomes  still  hotter;  the  sides  of  the  vessel  also 
become  covered  with  a  red  substance  containing  white  crystals,     Tb^ 
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.mass  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  and  partially  in  alcoliol  and  eilier, 
leaving  a  red  powder;  the  solution  reddens  litmus  slightly,  forms  a  pre- 
cipitate with  nitrate  of  silver;  and  when  evaporated,  deposits  crystals  of 
sesquichloride  of  carbon. — Aqueous  ammonia  in  contact  with  chloro- 
cyanic  oil,  gives  off  a  gas  having  a  strong,  penetrating  odour,  and  deposits 
at  first  a  white  mass  of  sal-ammoniacj  then,  after  longer  standing,  a 
yellow  crystalline  mass,  which  afterwards  changes  to  brick-red.  This 
mass  is  likewise  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  bat  partially  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  diluted  with  water]  depoetits 
crystals  of  sesquichloride  of  carbon.  The  brick-red  body  insoluble  in 
alcohol  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  and  likewise,  with  evolution  of  ammonia, 
in  potash.  Heated  with  potassium,  it  unites  with  that  body,  with  erola- 
tion  of  light  and  heat,  and  forms  a  melting  mass  whidi,  on  continned 
exposure  to  heat,  assumes  a  greenish  colour.  After  cooling,  it  dissolves 
in  water,  leaving  only  a  small  quantity  of  a  white  gelatinous  substance 
soluble  in  acids  (Bouis). 

Ohlorocyanio  oil  and  potassium  may  be  kneaded  together  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  but  even  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature  causes  violent 
detonation;  similarly,  if  the;  oil  be  gently  heated  with  potassium  over 
mercury,  then  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  passed  np,  and  the 
mixture  slightly  agitated.  The  oil  dropped  upon  potassium  ffently  beated 
in  a  capsule,  burns  gently  with  greenish  white  flame;  if  fresh  oil  be  then 
added  with  a  glass  rod,  repeated  detonations  take  place  as  often  as 
pressure  is  exerted,  accompanied  by  a  pungent  odonr  of  chloride  of 
cyanogen,  and  a  white  cloud,  probably  consisting  of  chloride  of  potassium. 
The  residual  mass  containing  potassium,  forms,  when  dissolved  in  water, 
a  precipitate  of  prussian  blue  with  iron  salts  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
Th^  colourless  liquid  obtained  by  distillation  over  chloride  of  calcium  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  though  it  probably  no  longer  contains  chloride  of 
nitrogen,  likewise  forms  with  potassium  a  mass  which  detonates  when 
heated  (Serullas).  Chlorocyanic  oil  strongly  pressed  in  contact  witli 
potassium,  also  detonates  violently,  and  with  a  red  flame  (Bouis). 

Combinations.  Chlorocyanic  oil  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  Alcohol,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water,  in  the  form  of 
a  colourless,  and  partly  solid  substance,  having  a  camphorous  but  at  the 
same  time  pungent  oaour  (Serullas).  —  According  to  Bonief,  the  oil  is 
precipitated  by  water  unchanged,  and  with  milky  turbidity.  —  It  is  like- 
wise soluble  in  ether  (Bouis). 

^.  Nitrogen^mcUui  C*N*AdH*1 

Product  obtained  from  Urea.   c«N*H*o*=C«N'AdH»,0*  l 

WoHLER  &  LiEBiG  (1845).    Ann.  Pkarm,  54,  371. 
LiEBiG.    Ann.  Phxirm.  57,  114;  — 58,  249  &  255. 
Gerhardt.     N.  J.  Fharm.  8,  388. 

Laurent  &  Gerhardt,    Compt  rend.  22,  456.— JT.  Amu  Chinu  PAyc 
19,  93. 

Formation  (VII,  366). 

Preparatum.  When  urea  is  slowly  heated  in  a  retort  up  to  a  certain 
temperature,  there  remains  a  mixture  of  this  product  with  a  yaryiog 
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quantity  of  cyanurio  acid,  which  may  be  removed  by  boiling  with  water 
(VVohler  &  Liebig).  —  Laurent  Sc  Gerhardt  heat  the  urea  in  a  capsule  to 
a  temperature  above  its  melting  pointy  till  it  boils,  gives  off  carbonic  acid 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  is  converted,  first  into  a  paste,  then  into 
a  dry  mass,  which  they  wash  with  water.  By  this  process,  2  pts.  of  urea 
yield  about  1  pt.  of  residue.  If  part  of  it  has  been  converted  by  too 
high  a  temperature  into  mellone,  the  product  is  to  be  treated  with  boiling 
ammonia  or  weak  potash,  filtered  from  the  mellone,  and  the  product  pre* 
cipitated  by  nitric  acid. 

Properties.    Snow-white,  chalky  powder  (Wohler  &  Liebig). 

Dried  at  100^.  Laurent  &  Geihaidt. 

6C 36  ....  28-12    27-9 

4  N 56  ....  43-75 

4  H 4  ....      3-13 3-2 

4  O 32  ....  25-00 

C«N<H*0* 128    ....  100-00 

According  to  the  formiila  C*N^Ad*0*,C,  the  compoand  tboiild  be  an  aldide; 
according  to  the  formula,  CN'AdH^O^,  it  la  an  add, — and  thia  latter  view  is  in 
accordance  with  many  of  its  relations  to  aalifiable  bases,  as  also  with  its  resemblance 
to  hydrosnlphomellonic  add  (p.  472). —  Gerhardt  &  Laorent  regard  this  residue  aa 
identical  with  Liebig's  ammelide. 

The  residue  yields  yellow  mellone  when  heated  (Wohler  &  Liebig).  It 
is  resolved  by  heat,  without  yielding  a  trace  of  water,  into  ammonia  and 
cyanic  acid  which  volatilize,  cyanurio  acid  which  sublimes,  and  mellone 
(Laurent  &  Gerhardt): 

6CWH^0*  =  3NH»  +  3C9NHO*  +  3C«N»H»0«  +  C"N»H«. 

2.  By  boiling  with  acids  or  alkalis,  it  is  converted  into  ammonia  and 
cyanurlc  acid  (Wohler  6c  Liebig): 

C«N<H<0*  +  2H0  -  C«N»H»0«  +  NH». 

Combinations.  The  residue  is  insoluble  in  water;  easily  soluble  in 
acids  and  alkalis;  and  may  be  precipitated  therefrom  by  neutralization 
(Wohler  &  Liebig). 

From  the  ammoniacal  solution,  ammonia  throws  down  a  compound 
which  gives  off  nearly  all  its  ammonia  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
precipitate  thrown  down  by  alcohol  from  the  solution  in  potash,  contains 
only  6*9  p.c.  potash,  which  may  be  almost  wholly  removed  by  repeated 
washing  with  water  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt). 

The  saturated  solution  of  the  urea-residue  in  boiling  ammonia,  forms 
with  aqueous  nitrate  of  silver  a  precipitate,  which,  after  drying  at  100% 
contains  46  p.c.  nitrate  of  silver;  it  is  therefore  C^N^H'AgO^,  and  is 
doubtless  identical  with  the  compound  of  ammelide  and  silver-oxide 
(p.  477)  obtained  by  Knapp  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt). 
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Hydrosulphomellomc  Acid.   c«N*H*s*=C*N»AdH«,s*. 

Jamibbok.    (1846).    Ann.  fharm.  59,  340. 

Jidd  hydront^O'mellomgue,  AmmeUde  iuffvrL 
Formation  (VIII,  110,  5). 

Preparation,  A  tolerably  eoniseiitrated  aqueoas  flolotion  of  bjFdro- 
sulphate  of  potassium  is  saturated  with  pseudosulphocjanogen,  the  liquid 
being  at  last  heated  to  the  boiling  point;  the  solution  then  filtered;  kept 
at  a  ooilin^  heat  for  ten  or  twelve  hours;  and  neutralized  when  oold  with 
acetic  acid,  which  .throws  down  a  copious  precipitate  of  hjdrosulpho- 
mellonic  acid  mixed  with  sulphur.  Part  of  it  remains,  howeyer,  dissolved 
in  the  liquid,"  and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation.  —  The  well-washed 
precipitate  is  treated  with  cold  ammonia,  which  leaves  nearly  all  the 
sulphur  undissolved ;  the  filtrate  placed  in  a  warm  situation  till  nearly 
every  trace  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  has  disappeared;  boiled  With 
animal  charcoal  till  a  sample  treated  with  a  mineral  acid  yields  a  per- 
fectly white  precipitate;  and  the  entire  liquid,  after  filtration,  precipitated 
by  an  acid. 

Properliet,  Hydrodulphomellonio  aoid  crystallizes  from  boiling  water 
in  delicate  white  needles;  from  a  salt  it  is  precipitated  as  a  white 
powder.    It  is  tasteless.    Its  aqueous  solution  reddens  litmus. 


D  v/ ■......•»•..••...•.• 

4  N    

«•••....    36 

....    22-60 
....    35-00 
....      2-50 
....    40-00 

Jamiesoiu 

22-56 

,    35-08 

4  H 

;     4 

,      2*68 

4  S 

64 

39-94 

C«N*H*S*   

160 

....  100-00 

100-26 

The  urea-residiie  (p.  470),  in  which  O  ii  replaced  by  8.  (Gerhardt  k  liMsreat, 
If.  J.  Pkam^.  11, 229,  aiuli^r.  Jam.  CUUm.  Phys,  20, 118). 

Decampodtians*  1.  Hydrosulphomellonio  acid  heated  to  between 
140°  and  150^,  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  leaves  mellone 
^  2.  Hot  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oyanuric  acid.  -—  3.  When  heated 
with  sulphuric  or  hydroohlorio  aoid,  it  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  yields  cyanuric  acid.  Ammonia  must  be  formed  at  the  aame  time, 
according  to  the  following  equation  (Laurent  k  Gerhardt): 

CW^H<S«  +  6H0  «  C*N»H«0«  +  4HS  +  NH». 

ConMnatiom,  .  Hydrosulphomellonio  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in  oold 
water,  and  dissolves  .^ut  very  sparingly  in  boiling  water,  crystallizing 
out  again  on  cooling. 

It  unites  with  salifiable  bases,  giving  out  1  At.  water. 

Sulphomellonide  of  Potassium.  —  Potash-ley  saturated  while  hot  with 
hydrosulphomellonio  acid  and  filtered  hot,  yields  on.  cooling,  colourless 
prisms  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system,  and  having  a  vitreous 
lustre.    These  crystals  give  off  a  large  quantity  of  water  at  100'',  and 
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the  rest  at  120%  the  whole  qnantiiy  amonnting  to  11*73  p.  c.  (3  At.) 
The  compound^  when  further  heated,  eives  off  sulphide  of  ammonium  and 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  leaves  a  residue  whose  aqueous  solution  forms  a 
gelatinous  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  —  Sulphomellonide  of 
potassium  dissolves  very  readily  in  water  and  alcohol;  chlorine  gas  passed 
through  the  aqueous  solution  throws  down  a  white  substance,  probably 
=  C«N*H>S*. 

Driei  at  100^  Jamiosoiu. 

6  C  .« 36*0  .^..  18'16 

4  N 56-0  ....  28  25 

3  H 3-0  ....  1-52 

K 39-2    ....     19-78    19«70 

4  S 64-0    ....    32-29 

C«N*H>KS* 198-2    ....  100*00 

Sulphomellonide  of  Sodium.  -^  Prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  Broad, 
translucent  tables  living  a  fatty  lustre,  —  or  from  a  quickly  cooled 
solution:  nacreous  laminsd,  which  give  off  12*89  percent  (3  At.)  water 
at  120%  leaving  the  anhydrous  compound  (=  C'N^H'NaS*)  which  con- 
tains 12*66  p.c.  sodium. 

SukAomellofUde  of  Barium,  — •  Formed  by  boiling  hydrosulpho* 
mellonic  acid  with  water  and  carbonate  of  baryta^  till  the  mixture  no 
longer  effervesces,  then  filtering,  and  evaporating  to  the  crystallizing 
point.  Colourless  needless  with  a  diamond  lustre,  which  give  off  16~62 
p.o.  (5  At)  water  at  120^ 

Dried  at  120^.  Jamiewm. 

6C 36-0  ....  15*82  1604 

4N 560  ....  24*60  ..^....    23-90 

8H 8-0  ....  1-31  1-43 

Ba    .,,..,    68-6  „M  30-15  30-45 

4  S  64-0  ....  28*12  28-21 

Cm«HSBdS«    227-6    ....  100-00    •^....^  10003 

Sulphomellonide  of  'Strontium,  —  Prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 
Large,  translucent  tables  belonging  to  the  square  prismatic  system  and 
having  a  waxy  lustre;  they  give  off  14-95  p.c.  (4  At.)  water  of  crystal- 
lization at  120%  leaving  the  anhydrous  compound  which  contains  20*80 
per  cent  of  strontium. 

Sulphomellonide  of  Calcium.  —  Prepared  in  a  simihir  manner.  Colour- 
less needles  with  a  glassy  lustre,  belonging  to  the  doubly  oblique  pris- 
matic system,  and  resembling  those  of  axinite.  At  120%  they  give  off 
11-21  p.c.  (2  At.)  water  of  crystallization,  and  leave  the  anhydrous  salt, 
containiug  11-23  per  cent,  of  calcium. 

Sulphomellonide  of^  Uagneeium.  —  Prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 
Bmall  needle^  which  haro.a  glassy  lustre,  dissolve  readily  in  water,  and 
give  off  23' 93  p.c.  (6  At.)  water  at  120"!^  leaving  a  residue  which  contains 
7*24  p.c.  of  magnesium. 

Sulphomellonide  of  Silver.  —  A  solution  of  hydrosnlphomellonio  acid 
in  aqueous  ammonia^  fomui  with  nitrate  of  silver,  thick  white  flakes,  which 
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are  perfectly  insoluble  in  water  and  do  not  blacken  on  exposure  to  ligiit 
or  sulTer  decomposition  at  100^  (Jamieson). 

Dried  at  100*.  Jamieson. 

6C   36  ....  13-49  13-55 

4  N  56  ....  20-97  21*07 

3  H  3  ....  112  1-31 

Ag 108  ....  40-45  40-67 

4S    64  ....  23-97  ........     24-01 


(W*H»AgfS< 267    ....  100-00    100-61 


Ammeline.    c«N»H»o»=(?»N»Ad»H,o»l 

Ltbbio  (1834).    Ann.  Pkarm.  10,  24;  also  Poff^.  34,  592. 
Knapp.     Ann.  Pharm.  21,  243  and  255. 
YoLCKEL.    Pogg.  62,  90. 

Formation,  1.  By  boiling  melam  with  hydrocblorio  acid  or  dilute 
snlpbnric  acid,  or  with  solution  of  potash  (in  the  last  case  together  with 
melamine.  (Liebig).  —  2.  By  boiling  melamine  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
(Knapp). 

Preparation,  After  the  melamine  has  crystallised  out  firom  a  solution 
of  nielam  in  boiling  potash-ley,  the  ammeline  may  be  thrown  down  in 
the  form  of  a  thick  white  |>recipitate,  by  acetic  acid,  sal-ammoniac,  or 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  is  washed  with  water;  dissolved  in  dilate 
nitric  acid;  the  nitrate  of  ammeline  crystallized  out  and  dissolved  in 
water  containing  a  little  nitric  acid;  the  ammeline  precipitated  therefrom 
by  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  potash;  and  the  precipitate  washed  and 
dried  (Liebig).  Volckel  dUtoWes  hU  potiena  in  strong  boiling  hydrocfaloiie  acid, 
and  precipitates  ammeline  from  the  solution  bj  ammonia. 

Properties.  Snow-white,  bulky  powder,  having  a  silky  lustre  when 
precipitated  by  ammonia  (Liebig). 

Liebig. 

6  C  . .........    36    ....    28-33    28-46  ... 

5  N 70     ....     6512     54-94  .... 

5  H  5    ....      3-95    3-97  ... 

2  O  16    ....    12-60    12-63  ... 

C«N*H»08    ....  127     ....  10000    100-00    10000    100-00 

According  to  Liebig,  ammeline  is  3Cy,2NHO'|.3II.  [If  we  were  to  asrign  to  it 
the  formula  C'N'Ad^IiyC^,  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  amidatod  aldide,  which,  like  urea, 
possesses  weak  basic  properties;  the  formula  CN^AdHO'yH*  would  represent  it  as 
an  alkaloid,  in  the  nucleus  of  which,  6  C  would  be  united,  not  with  6  At.  but  with 
8  At.  of  other  substances ;  according  to  the  formula  O^^AdHyiPO*,  It  would  be  aa 
alcohol.] 

Decompositions.  1.  Ammeline  when  heated  yields  ammonia  and  a 
crystalline  sublimate,  and  leaves  yellow  uioUone  ("Liebig).  According 
to  Laurent  &  Gerhardt;  it  is  thereby  resolved  into  ammonia^cyanaricaciC 


Cnapp. 

YdlckcL 

2804    ... 

28-28 

5412    ... 

...^     55-00 

3-83     ... 

4-00 

1401     ... 

....     1272 
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and  melloDej  bat  tbe  cjranurio  acid  yolatilizes  in  the  form  of  cyanic  acid. 
Tbey  represent  tbe  decomposition  by  tbe  following  equation: 

3C«N»H*02  -  3NH»  +  C»NaH»0«  +  C»WH». 

2.  By  solution  in  oil  of  yitriol,  it  is  resolyed  into  ammonia  and  anftnelide, 
wbicb  latter  may  be  precipitated  by  alcobol  (Liebig) : 

2C»N*H»0»  +  2H0  »  C»N»H*0»  +  NH». 
(Or,  according  to  Laurent    &   Gerbardt,    wbo   regard  ammelide    as 

C»N»H»0»  +  2H0  -  C?N<H<0*  +  KH»). 

Ammeline  is  also  resolved  into  ammonia  and  ammelide  by  continued  boil- 
ing with  dilute  nitric  acid,  tbe  ammelide  being  then,  by  boiling  for  14 
bours  longer,  completely  resolred  into  ammonia  and  cyanuric  acid 
(Knnpp).  —  8.  Dry  ammeline  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  intumesces 
strongly,  and  ^ives  off  ammonia  and  water,  while  pure  cyanate  of  potash 
remains  behina  (Liebig): 

C«N»H*0«  +  4H0  -  3C«NHO'  +  2NH». 

Combinations,    Ammeline  is  insoluble  in  water. 

With  strong  acids,  ammeline  behaves  like  a  weak  base,  but  does  not 
dissolve  in  acetic  acid,  and  is  incapable  of  decomposing  ammoniacal  salts. 
With  most  acids  it  forms  crystallizable  salts,  which  are  partially  decom- 
posed by  water,  ammeline  being  left  undissolved  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder,  and  an  acid  solution  formed,  which  gives  a  white  precipitate 
with  alkaline  carbonates  (Liebig). 

NitraJte  of  Ammeline,  —  A  solution  of  ammeline  in  dilute  nitric  acid 
yields  bv  evaporation,  long,  transparent,  colourless,  square  prisms,  which 
have  a  high  lustre  and  refract  light  strongly.  These  crystals  heated  to 
the  point  at  which  the  mass,  after  becoming  pasty,  again  solidifies,  are 
resolved  into  nitric  acid,  nitrous  oxide,  and  water  (products  of  decom- 
position of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  which  is  at  first  formed)  and  a  residue 
of  ammelide: 

2CWH«08  -  C«N»HKy»  +  NH»  +  2N0». 

Water  decomposes  these  crystals  into  free  ammeline  and  an  acid  solution; 
from  their  saturated|  solution  in  aqueous  nitric  acid,  the  addition  of  more 
water  throws  down  part  of  tbe  ammeline  (Liebig). 


6C 

Cryitallized, 
36    .... 

18-95    ... 

44-21    ... 

3-16    ... 

33-68    ... 

Liebig. 
1902 

6  N 

84    .... 

.„..    44-05 

6  H 

3-20 

8  0 

, 64    .... 

33-73 

C«N»H»0»,HO,NO*    190    ....  100-00    , 10000 

Ammeline  dissolves  in  aqueous  Potash,  and  is  precipitated  from  tbe 
solution  by  acetic  acid^  sal-ammoniac,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Ammdine  with  Silver-oxide,  —  The  solution  of  ammeline  in  strong 
ammonia  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate  which  contains 
46*4  p.  c.  silver,  and  is  therefore  C^N'H^AgO'  (Laurent  &  Gerbardt). 
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NUraU  of  Silver  and  AmmeUne.  ^-  Nitrate  of  amiaeliiie  fonns  witk 
nitrate  of  fiilrer,  a  white  orystaUine  precipitate  which  does  not  giTB  off 

water  when  heated  (Liebig), 

Liehig. 
6C  «....      56    ..^     1212    12-70 

6  N  ; 64     ....    28-28    29-42 

5  H  ^. .«.        5    ...      1-68 1-77 

AgO*. 116    ....    39-06    "88-13 

7  O .. ...«.      56    ....    18-86    17-98 

C«N»H»0»,AgO,NO*  ....     297    ....  10000    10000 

Ammelln^  does  not  dissolve  in  alcohol  or  in  ether  (Liehig). 


Ammelide.   C»WHH)*=o»N»Ad»H,o«+(?N»AdH».o*i 

LiEBia  (1834).    Ann.  Fharm,  10,  30;   also  Foffff.  34,  597- — Amm. 

JPharm.  58,  249. 
Knapp.    Ann.  Fharm.  21,  244. 

FarituUidn.  By  treating  melam,  melamine,  or  ammeline  with  sul- 
phuric or  nitric  acid  (Liebig,  Knapp). 

Freparation.    Helam  or  ammeline  is  dissolyed  in  oil  of  yitriol,  or 
melamine  is  dissolved  in  boiling  concentrated  nitric  acid;  the  ammelide 
precipitated  from  the  solution  by  alcohol  and  carbonate  of  potash;  and 
the  dense,  white  precipitate  thoroughly  washed  with  water  ^Liebig).  — 
2.  Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*49,  very  slightly  heated,  is  saturated  with 
melam;  the  solution  left  to  cool,  whereupon  it  solidifies  in  consequence  of 
the  separation  of  the  ammelide;  the  latter  washed  with  water;  dissolved 
in  [nitric  acid  to  free  it  from  admixed  ammeline  and  eyanuric  acid;  pre- 
<npitated  therefrom  by  excess  of  ammonia,  which  holds  the  eyanuric  acid 
in  solution;  the  precipitate  redissolved  in  nitric  acid;  reprecipitated  by 
a  slight  excess  of  potash;  the  precipitate,   which  obstinately  retains - 
potash,  diffused  in  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
whereby  it  is  freed  from  potash  and  ammeline;  and  the  ammelide  thus 
x>urified  washed  with  water.  (Knapp).  ^  3.    Nitrate    of  ammeline  is 
heated,  till  the  mass,  which  at  first  becomes  pastjr,  again  solidifies 
(Liebig).     Knapp  dissolves  this  residue  in  sulphuric  acid,  precipitates  by 
alcohol,  and  washes  the  precipitate. 

Froperties.  White  powder,  which  has  no  action  upon  vegetable 
colours  (Liebig). 

liebig.  Knapp. 

12  C    72     ....    28-24  .......     27-54  2fi-06 

9N •    126    ....    49-41  47-84  48-76 

9H   9     ....       3-53  3-61 3-55 

6  0    - 48    ....     18-82  ........    21-01 19-63 

C^^N»H«0« 255    ....  100  00    10000    100*00 

According  to  Liebig,  ammelide  is  6Cy  +  SNHO*  +  6N.  FMay  be  regarded  as 
ammeline  +  urea-prodnct  (p.  470)  «  C«N»HO«  +  C^N^HKr,  or  as  cjanorate  of 
melamine:  C»N»H'0<'"C<'N4iSC«I4*MH><},  -r  Lftwent  &  Geriiardt  {Campi.  rmd. 
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18,  136;  22,  4S6^  Ngurd  aAmAIIda  aft  Ideftticil  with  the  abo^.«aitioiied  urea- 
''  product,  but  withiwt  havinf  aoalyzed  it* 

f 

Decomponiions,     1.  Ammelide  boiled  for  sevetal  hoars  with  dilute 

pbosphoricy  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid,  till  the  lionid  is  no 

longer  precipitated  f>j  ammonia,  is  resolved  into  ftmmonia  and  cyanuric 

acid  (Knapp): 

CBN»H»0«  +  6HO  -  2C«N»H«0«  +  3NH«. 

The  cyannric  add  obtained  by  the  use  of  nitric  acid  amounts  to  between  88  and  97  pts. 
from  100  pts.  of  ammelide.  Calculation  (255  :  2  .  129  »^  100  :  101)  requires  101  pU. 
(Knapp).  2.  Ammelide  dissolved  in  a  tenfold  Quantity  of  dilute  potajsh, 
is  in  a  similar  manner  converted  by  an  hour's  ooiling,  into  cyanurate  of 
potash,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  being  at  the  same  time  evolved 
(Knapp).  —  3.  Ammelide  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash  yields  cyanate  of 
potash,  with  evolution  of  ammonia  (Liebig): 

C»N»H90«  +  6KO  -  6(?NK0»  +  3NH». 

^  Combinations.     Ammelide  is  insoluble  in  water  (Liebig). 

Ammelide  dissolves  in  the  stronger  Acids,  but  without  forming  cha- 
racteristic salts  (Liebig).  It  dissolves  readily  in  sulphuric^  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  therefirom  by  ammonia  or  carbonate  of 
potash  (Knapp). 

The  solution  in  siUphurie  or  hpdroMoric .  acid  saturated  while  bot, 
does  not  yield  crystals  on  cooling  (Knapp);  the  nt^ru;  aac?  solution  yields 
crystals,  from  which  however  the  whole  of  the  acid  may  be  extracted  by 

^  water  or  alcohol  (Liebig)^ 

\  Ammelide  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  Ammonia^  but  very  easily  in 

Fokuh;  from  the  potash-solution  saturated  while  bot,  it  is  deposited  on 

I  cooling,  unchanged  and  in  white  crusts  (Knapp). 

'  It  does  not  appear  possible  to  form  compounds  of  ammeline  with  baryta,  Oizide  of 

f  lead,  or  oxide  of  copper  (Knapp). 

t  Ammdide  tnth  SUver-oxide.  —  Obtained  by  diluting  the  warm  solution 

I  of  ammelide  in  nitric  acid  with  such  a  quanity  of  water,  that  the  mixture 

shall  yield  no  deposit  on  cooling;  mixing  it  at  a  moderate  heat  with 
i  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver;  and  cautiously  adding  ammonia  to  the  clear 

I  liquid,  as  long  as  a  white  curdy  precipitate  continues  to  form:  this  pre- 

I  cipitate  mnst  then  be  washed  with  water  in  the  dark.  —  The  white  pre- 

cipitate is  blackened  by  light  while  in  the  moist  state;  it  is  very  hygro^ 
I  scopic,  and  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia  (Knapp). 

!  VrUd  at  lOO"".  Knapp. 

12  C 72    ..;•  15-35    15-47 

9N 126     .-.  26-86  2687    . 

I  '  7  H 7    ....       V49    1-40 

2  Ag  216    ....  46-05    ........    45-90 

6  0... *      48     ....  10-24    10-36 

C«N»IFAgH)»  ....    469    ....  100-00    .....;;.  100-00  ' 

Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Ammelide.  Wheti  the  above-mentioned  mixture 
of  aqueous  nitrate  of  ammelide  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  left  to  cool  with- 
out addition  of  ammonia,  it  yields  yellowish  crystals.  A  solution  of  the 
compound  of  ammelide  and  silver- oxide  in  strong  nitric  acid,  also  yields 
transparent,  colourless  lamiuoa  on  evaporation.  —  The  crystals  heated  in  a 
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tube  gire  off  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  aeid^  then  cyanic  aciif^  and  leara 
metallic  silyer.  In  water  they  become  opaqne,  and  dissolve  for  the  moet 
party  leaving  however  a  few  flakes  of  ammende.  By  repeated  eolation  in 
water  and  evaporation^  the  compound  is  in  the  end  completely  resolved 
into  nitrate  and  cyanurate  of  silver  (Knapp),  [Aooording  to  what 
equation  ?] 

Crystaliixed.  Katpp. 

12  C 72    ....     12-10 11-46 

11  N    154     ....    25-89    . ,    24-31 

9N    9     ....       1-51 1-56 

2  Ag 216    ....     36-30    3790 

18  O    144    ....     24-20     24-77 

C"N«H«Ag*0«,2AgO,2NO»       595     ....  lOOOO     100-00 

Ammelide  does  not  dissolve  in  acetic  acid^  alcohol^  or  ether  (Knapp). 


I.  NUrog^n^nucletJis.    C*N*Ad*Cl. 

Chlorocyanamide.   c»N»H*Ci=c«N*Ad»ci. 

Liebig.     Vogg.  34,  609;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  10,  43.  —  Ann.  PiarvL 

58,  249. 
BiNBAU.     Ann.  Ckim.  Fhys,  70,  254. 
Laurent  &  Gbrhardt.     Compi.  rend.  22,  455.  —  JYl  Ann.  Chim.  Pkyi. 

19,  90,  and  22,  98. 

CffOMonidt  Parachloreyan-Ammomak,  Chloroeyammid,  Parueklorocymiaie  ^Am* 
moniaque.  —  Discovered  by  Liebig  in  1834. 

Formation.  Gaseous  or  aqueous  ammonia  in  contact  with  solid 
chloride  of  cyanogen  forms,  with  slight  evolution  of  heal^  chlorocyana- 
mide and  sal-ammoniac  (Liebig)* 

C«N»Cl»  +  4NH»  -  C»N»H*C1  +  2NH<Cl  (Laurent  &  Geriuadt). 

Preparation.  Ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  to  saturation  over  finely 
pulverized  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  which  is  heated  towards  the  end 
of  the  reaction, — or  the  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  heated  with  aqueous 
ammonia, — and  in  both  cases,  the  resulting  sal-ammoniac  is  extracted  by 
washing  with  cold  water  (Liebig). 

Properties.  Dull  white  or  yellowish  white  powder,  which  cannot  be 
volatilized  without  decomposition. 


6  C 

5  N 

....    36-0 
....     70-0 

...    24-76 
....     4814 
...       2-75 
...     24-35 

Lanr.  &  Gerli. 
24-9    

2-7 

24-8 

Liebig. 
27-98 

4  H 

4-0 

3*23 

CI 

....     35-4 

CWH^Cl 

....  145-4 

...  100-00 

Chlorocjanamide  when  burnt  yields  6  toI.  carbonic  acid  gaf  to  nearly  5  voL 
nitrogen  (Liebig). 
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J  DewmpotUwM.     1.  Ghloroeyanoniide  heated  only  to  120° — 130^ 

r:  yields  a  Bublimate  consisting  of  shining,  inodorous  crystals,  and  at  a 

i  higher  temperature  is  resolved  into  a  crystalline  sublimate  and  a  residae 

p  of  lemon-yellow  mellone  (Liebig).     The  products  of  this  decomposition 

r  are  hydrochloric  acid^  sal-ammoniac^  and  mellone  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt): 

2C«N»HH:1  -  HCl  +  NH<a  +  C«N«Hn 


J 


2.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  aqueous  potash,  with  erolutlon  of  ammonia;  i 

the  solution  saturated  with  acetic  acid,  yields  no  crystals  of  monocyanu- 
rate  of  potash,  but  white  flakes  (Liebig).  The  solution  obtained  by 
heating  chlorocyanamide  with  potash-ley  contains  chloride  of  potassium 
and  a  compound  of  ammeline  with  potash  (Laurent  k  Gerhardt): 

C«N»H<C1  +  HO  +  KO  -  KCl  +  C«N»H»0»» 

Hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  solution,  throws  down  the  ammeline  as 
a  bulky  white  precipitate;  when  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  the  ammeline 
carries  a  certam  quantity  of  potash  down  with  it.  Chlorocyanamide 
may  likewise  be  immediately  converted  into  ammelide  by  treating  it 
with  strong  solution  of  potash  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt). 

Combinations.     Chlorocyanamide  dissolves  sparingly  in  hot  water,  i 

and  separates  in  white  flakes  on  cooling  (Liebig). 

Bineau  examined  the  mixture  of  chlorocyanamide  and  sal-ammoniac 
obtained  by  the  action  of  ammoniacal  gas  on  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen — 
which  mixture  he  regards  as  4NH*,C*N'CP  —  without  removing  the  sal-  ^ 

ammoniac  by  water.     This  mixture  is  white,  inodorous,  without  distinct  j 

taste  [excepting,  probably,  that  of  sal-ammoniac?],  and  permanent  in  the  ) 

air.  Heated  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  it  does  not  melt,  but  evolves 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  towards  the  end  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia; 
yields  a  sublimate  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  a  white,  fusible,  and  decom- 
posible  substance,  and  leaves  mellone.     Cold  nitric  acid  converts  it  in  a  '>. 

few  hours  into  crystallized  cyanuric  acid.     Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  it  j 

rapidly,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.     Aqueous  hydrochloric  n 

acid  has  no  action  upon  it.  —  Potash-ley  dissolves  it,  with  evolution  of  ^ 

ammonia.  —  Water  dissolves  scarcely  any  of  it,  but  acquires  the  power  > 

of  forming  a  cloud  with  solution  of  silver  (Bineau).  J 


K.  XUrogenmucUui.    C'N^Ad*. 
Melamme.   c«NW=C^^*Ad»,H«f 

LtBBlo  (1834).    Ann.  Fharm.  10, 18;  26,  187. 

Formation.    By  boiling  melam  with  aqueous  potash  (p.  484,  6). 

Preparation.  Melam  prepared  by  heating  8  pts.  of  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium  and  1 G  pts.  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  well  washed,  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  1  pt.  hjdrate  of  potash  in  24  to  32  pts.  of  water,  and  boiled 
or  nearly  boiled,  —  the  water  as  it  evaporates  being  replaced  by  a 
solution  of  potash  of  equal  strength,  —  till  the  melam  is  completely 
dissolved,  and  forms  a  clear  solution;  the  filtrate  is  then  evaporated  at  a 
gentle  heat,  till  it  deposits  shining  lamime;  then  slowly  cooled  to  the 
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crystallizing  point;  the  erjaUls  wadied  seyeral  times  witb  eold  wkJter; 
and  pnrified  bj  recrjsiallisfttion  from  lioi  water  (Liebig)^ 

Froperties,  Tolerably  krge,  coloarlesB  rhombie  oet<AedronB<  Ft^^ 
il,  a  ;  <^ss75''  e'i  a  la  backwards  s  ll^"*  4'  (nearly)*  Cleanifpe 
parallel  to  t  (Fig.  43).  The  crystals  are  permanent  in  the  air;  decrepi- 
tate when  heated;  and  melt  to  a  transparent  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  a 
crystalline  maM  <m  cooling.  Cannot  be*  sablimed.  Has  no  action  oH 
vegetable  colours  (Liebig). 

Orp$(aaiged,  Lie%«      Varralltr.  8t  WiS. 

6C 8d    ..^    28-*7    ........    28-74 

.    6  N  84    ....    $6-67    66-67    ** 66^2 

6  H  6    ....      4-76    4-83 

C»N«H« 126    ...  100-00 100-24 

LiAbig   gives  the   fbrmvlA   C/,3NH3H.      [TIm  formitk  C^N^Ad*,!?,  ki  is 
accordance  with  the  assnnptioii  (VII,  186)»  that  the  alkalolida  contain  2H«  ontuda  a 
itrogen-nndeufl]. 

Decompositions.     1.  Melamine  heated  abore  its  boiling  point,  creepd 
up  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  decomposes  at  the  red-hot  psurCs,  yielding 
ftnunoniacal  gas  and  a  yellow  residue  of  mellone  (Liebig): 
C«N«H«  -  C^N*  +  2NH». 

Melamine  is  not,  however,  a  corapoitDd  of  mellone  and  ammonia;  for  ft 
cannot  be  prodaced  by  the  union  of  these  two  bodies,  nor  does  it  giro 
off  ammonia  when  treated  with  hot  potash-solution  (Liebig).  —  2.  By 
boiling  with  strong  nitric  acid  till  it  is  completely  dissolved,  or  by  heating 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid  (which  does  not  blacken  it)>  it  is  resolred  into 
ammelide  and  an  ammoniacal  salt  (Liebig): 

2C«N«H«  +  6H0  *.  C»N^H»0«  +  SNIP. 

By  continued  boiling  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  melamine  is  converted,  with 
formation  of  a  continually  increasing  quantity  of  ammonia,  first  into 
ammeline  (which  may  be  precipitated  from  the  acid  liquid  by  ammonia), 
then  into  ammelide,  and  finally,  after  12  or  14  hours,  into  cyanoiio  acui 
(Knapp,  Ann.  Fharm.  21,  256); 

C«N«H«  +  2H0  =  C«N*H*02  +  NH». 

Ammeline. 

(For  the  ftirther  deoompoatoyn  of  the  gistieHne  and  annM&de»  aee  those  compounds). — 
3.  Melamine  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  forms  cyanate  of  potash,  and 
if  in  excess,  likeirise  meilonide  of  potassium  (Liebig).  [Probably  thus? 
C«N8H«  +  3HO  +  3KO=3C?NKO^  +  3NH»].  —  4.  Melamine  fused  with  potas- 
sium  yields  meilonide  of  potaasinni,  with  ev<riution  of  ammonia  and 
emission  of  light  and  heat  (Liebig): 

CWH*  +  K  -  C«N^  +  KH«. 

Combinattons.  Melamine  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  readily  in 
boiling  water  (Liebig). 

It  combines  as  an  alkaloid  with  all  adds.  When  boiled  with  sal- 
ammoniac  solution,  it  expels  the  ammonia,  and  precipitates  the  oxide  from 
solutions  of  manganese,  zinc,  iron,  and  copper  salts,  in  some  cases,  how- 
ever, but  partially,  with  formation  of  double  salts.  The  simple  melamine^ 
mlU  hare  a  slight  acid  reaction,  are  soluble  in  wafer,  and  for  the  most 
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i  part  crystallixable;  the  double  salts  of  melamine  are  perfectly  neutral 

(Liebig). 

I  Phosphate  of  Melamine,  —  The  hot,  moderately  concentrated  solution 

I  solidifies  on  cooling,  in  a  white  mass  consisting  of  delicate  needles,  and 

readily  soluble  in  water  (Liebig). 

Sulphate  of  Melamine,  —  An  aqueous  solution  of  melamine,  added  to 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  immediately  n)rms,  even  when  very  dilute,  a  crys- 
talline precipitate  which  dissolves  in  hot  water,  and  separates  therefrom 
in  short  delicate  needles  on  cooling  (Liebig). 

HydroMarate  of  Melamine. 


6  C 

36*0    M 

Liebig. 
{Ann.  Pharm.  26,  187) 

„      ft2'17      «9'0* 

6  N 

84-0     ..--     51-72 

7  H 

7-0    .. 

.,      4-31     4-43 

CI    

35-4     .. 

..     21-80 

C«N«H«,Ha  162-4     ....  100-00 

Nitrate  of  Melamine.  —  A  hot-saturated  solution  of  melamine  in 
water,  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nitric  acid  to  produce  a  strong 
acid  reaction,  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  soft  mass,  which  consists  of  long 
flexible  needles,  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  when  bunied  with  oxide  of 
copper,  yields  6  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas  to  7  vol.  nitrogen  (Liebig). 

Melamine  dissolves  in  potaih-Uy  more  readily  than  in  water,  and 
crystalllxes  out  from  it  unchanged  (Liebig). 

Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Melamine.  —  The  hot  aqueous  solution  of 
melamine,  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  immediately  yields  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate,  which  increases  on  cooling,  and  is  not  altered  by 
recrystallization. 


6C  

Cfryatallized* 
36    . 

..     1216     ... 
..    33-11     ... 
..       203     ... 
..     39-19     ... 
..     1351     ... 

Liebig. 
....     12-24 

7  N 

98     . 

....    3306 

6  H 

6    . 

....       202 

AgO 

5  O  

116    . 

40    . 

....     38-59 
14-09 

C»N«H«,Ai 

rO,NO»  296    . 

..  10000     ... 

....  10000 

Therefore,  nitrate  of  melamine,  C>N<H<,H0>NO,  in  which  HO  is  replaced 
by  Ago. 

Formiate  of  Melamine.  —  Shining  lamina),  which  give  off  a  small 
quantity  of  acid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  more  quickly  at  100^,  and  dis- 
solve readily  in  water  (Liebig). 

Acetate  of  Melamine.  —  Large  flexible  quadratic  laminsB,  which  give 
off  part  of  their  acid  at  100®,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water  (Liebig). 

Oxalate  of  Melamine,  —  Less  soluble  in  water  than  the  nitrate* 
(Liebig). 

VOL.  IX.  X  I 
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16  C 

96    .. 

..     28-07 

..     4912 

4-09 

..     18-72 

2802 

12  N    

168     .. 

48-67 

•     14  H    

14     .. 

^       394 

8  O 

64     .. 

19-37 

2CW«H«,C*H«0» 342     ....  100*00     100-00 

Melamine  does  net  dissolre  in  alcohol  or  in  ether  (Liebig). 


Appendix  to  Mdamine, 
I.  Melam.    Ci»n"H*=2C«N*,3NH»? 

LiEBio  (1834).      Ann,  Pham^  10,  XO;  also  Pogg,  34,   579.  —  Ann, 

'    Pharm.  53,  330;  58,  248. 
Knapp.    Ann.  Pharm.  21,  242. 

Remains  when  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  is  gently  heated,  whereas 
at  a  higher  temperature,  mellone  or  a  mixture  of  mellone  and  melam  is 
produced  (VIII,  77). 

Preparation.  A  dry  and  finely  pulverized  mixture  of  I  pt.  sulpho- 
cyanide of  potassium  and  2  pts.  sal-ammoniac,  is  heated,  at  first  some- 
what above  100®,  then  gradually  raised  to  a  higher  temperature,  but  not 
too  high,  and  the  melam  in  the  residue  freed  from  chloride  of  potaBsium 
by  continued  washing  with  water.  Any  sulphur  that  may  yet  remain, 
proceeding  from  the  sulphide  of  potassium  produced  by  too  strong  beating 
of  the  sulphocyanide,  may  be  removed  by  levigation.  Any  hydrochloric 
acid  that  may  remain  may  be  removed  by  treating  the  residue  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  washing.  The  excess  of  sal-ammoniac  coun- 
teracts, by  its  volatilization,  the  eflecta  of  too  strong  a  heat^  by  whkh 
the  melam  might  be  converted  into  mellone. 

To  obtain  pure  melam  from  this  crude  product,  it  is  boiled  with 
moderately  Strong  solution  of  potash  till  the  greater  purt  is  dissohed, 
and  the  pure  melam  separated,  by  cooling  the  filtrate,  in  the  form  of  a 
heavy,  white,  granular  powder  (Liebig). 

Properties.  The  substance  precipitated  from  the  potash-solution  is  a 
heavy,  white,  granular  powder;  crude  melam  is  of  a  yellowish  white 
colour  with  a  tinge  of  grey,  and  readily  diffuses  itself  in  water  in  the 
form  of  a  yellow  mud  (Liebig). 

Liebig. 
a.  b. 


12  C    

....      72     . 

...    30-64    ... 
...     65-53     ... 
...       3-83     ... 

....    30-49    .. 
....     65-67 
....       3-94     .. 

.    29-99 

UN  

9  H  

....     154    . 
9     . 

4*06 

C»2H"N« 

....     236     . 

...  100-00     ... 

,.,.  100-00 

l%e  melam  a  was  purified  by  sohition  in  hot  potath  and  cooling ;  h  was  cm^ 
meiam,  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid  by  carbonate  of  potash.  Both  a  and  b  yielded 
.by  combustion  12  vol.  carbonic  acid  gas  to  1 1  vol.  nitrogen. 

Gerhardt  (Compt.  rend.  18,  159;  ako  J.  pr.  Chem,  31,  438)  fomcrljr 
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6iiggeated  tbat  melam  was  a  mixture  of  mellone  and  melaminei  But 
melamine  might  be  extracted  by  boiling  water;  and  as  melam  is  com- 
pletely soluble  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid^  it  cannot  contain  mellone, 
which  is  insoluble  in  that  acid  (Liebig).  —  In  a  later  communication 
{N,  Ann.  Chm.  Phys,  19^  96),  Laurent  &  Gerhardt  pronounced  melam 
to  be  A  mixture  of  mplloue  and  poliene.  But  mellone  is  excluded  by 
the  above-mentioned  bohayiour  with  hydrochloric  acid;  and  poliene, 
which  is  the  residue  obtained  by  heating  pure  sulphocyanide  of  ammor 
nium  (p.  484),  is  identical  with  melam,  when  the  latter  is  freed  from 
adhering  hydrochloric  acid.  But  the  so-called  poliene,  when  examined 
by  the  microscope,  appears  like  a  mixture  of  a  heavy  sandy  powder  and 
slender  needles,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  boiling  water;  whereas 
melam  appears  uniform,  because  in  its  formation,  the  effect  of  too  high  a 
temperature  has  been  prevented  by  the  excess  of  sal-ammoniac  present. 
If,  however,  melam  and  poliene  be  purified  by  solution  in  hot  potash-ley 
(p.  482),  they  exhibit  the  same  pompositipn  and  the  same  chemical  rela« 
tions  (  Liebig)  • 

Yolckel  regards  melam  as  a  mixture  of  the  decomposition-products 
of  poliene,  formed  when  it  is  somewhat  strongly  heated,  but  before  it  is 
completely  transformed  into  mellone*  [This  requires  to  be  proved  by  actually 
separating  Liebig^s  melam  Into  these  products,  and  by  a  more  exact  description  of  the 
products  themselres]. 

JDecompQntions.  I,  Melam  is  resolved  by  heat  into  ammonia,  toge- 
ther with  a  small  crystalline  sublimate,  and  a  residue  of  mellone  (Liebig). 
—  2.  Its  solution  in  boiling  concentrated  nitric  add,  which  is  formed 
without  any  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  deposits  anhydrous  cyanuric  acid 
as  it  cools,  while  nitrate  of  ammonia  remains  in  solution  (Liebig); 

C»N"H«  +  12H0  -  2C«N>H»0«  +  5NH«. 

No  other  acid  converts  melam  into  cyanuric  acid.  —  3.  Oil  of  vitriol 
decomposes  it  into  ammonia  and  ammelide  (Liebig): 

C»N"H»  +  6HO  -  C»N»H»0«  +  2NH». 

4.  Melam  boiled  with  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
completely,  forming  a  compound  of  ammonia  ana  ammeline  with  the 
acid  (Liebig): 

C^«N"H»  +  4HO  -  2C«N«H«0«  +  NH». 

If  therefore  a  solution  of  melam  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  be  evaporated 
beyond  the  point  at  which  the  sulphate  of  ammeline  crystallizes,  the 
ammeline  is  converted  by  further  ebullition  into  ammelide  (Liebig). 
The  ammelide  once  formed  by  the  action  of  comparatively  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  may  then,  after  the  acid  has  been  diluted  with  water,  be 
decomposed  by  boiling,  into  cyanuric  acid  and  ammonia  (Knapp).  — 
Concentrated  nitric  acid  likewise  converts  melam,  if  the  action  of  heat 
does  not  intervene,  into  ammonia,  ammeline,  and  ammelide  (Knapp).  If 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  149  be  saturated,  first  in  the  cold,  and  afterwards 
at  a  gentle  heat,  with  melam,  the  thickish  yellowish  solution  solidifies  on 
cooling  into  a  pasty  mass,  from  which  cold  water  extracts  nitrate  of 
ammonia  and  ammeline  (amounting  to  5  per  cent  of  the  melam)  leaving 
ammelide,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  ammeline,  undissolved 
(Knapp).  —  5.  Melam  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash  gives  off,  with 
violent  frothing,  a  large  quantity  of^mmoniacal  gas;  and,  if  the  quantity 

2  I  2 
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of  melam  be  not  deficient,  leases  a  residae  of  cyanate  of  potash  in  % 
state  of  tranqail  fusion  (Liebig): 

C»«N"fl9  +  6(HO,KO)  »  6C?NK0a  +  5NH^ 

6.  Melam  beated  witb  moderately  concentrated  pota«b-]ey  aasiunes  a 
yellowish  white  colour,  and  breaks  up,  difiusing  itself  throngh  the  potash 
in  the  form  of  a  milky  liquid,  and  after  about  three  days'  exposure  to 
the  heat  of  the  water-batn  dissolves  completely,  forming  a  transparent 
solution.  This  when  evaporated,  and  still  more  when  cooled,  deposits  a 
quantity  of  melamine  amounting  to  nearly  half  that  of  the  melam.  The 
mother-liquor  contains  ammeline  (precipi table  by  acids),  together  with 
traces  of  melamine.  There  is  also  produced  a  small  quantity  of  ammC' 
lide,  which  by  longer  boiling  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  cyanurie 
acid;  this  explains  the  evolution  of  ammonia,  which  takes  place  when 
melam  is  boiled  with  potash-ley  (Liebig).  If  the  crude  melam  used  in 
the  process  contains  mellone,  arising  from  the  application  of  too  strong  a 
heat  in  its  preparation,  the  potash-salt  described  on  page  382,  is  formed 
at  the  same  time  (Liebig).  Equation  for  the  formation  of  mehunine  and 
ammeline: 

C"N"H«  +  2HO  =  C«N»H«  +  C«N»H»0«. 

ComhiruUions,  —  ffydrochloraU  of  Melam.  —  After  the  residue  ob- 
tained by  heating  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  with  sal-ammoniac 
(p.  482)  has  been  washed  with  water,  melam  remains  behind  in  combi- 
nation with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  form  of  a 
yellow-greyish  white  powder,  which  diffuses  itself  in  water  like  a  fine 
mud.  It  may  be  deprived  of  its  hydrochloric  acid,  not  by  water,  but  by 
aqueous  carbonate  of  potash^  and  when  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol^  gives 
off  hydrochloric  acid  gas  with  strong  intumescence  (Liebig). 


2.  Poliene. 

VoLCKEL.    Pogg.  61,  267;  G3,  90. 

This,  according  to  Volckel,  is  a  compound  isomeric  with  melamine; 
according  to  Liebig,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  identical  with  melam,  a  view 
which  is  corroborated  by  the  almost  identical  mode  of  preparation. 

Preparation,  Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  contained  in  a  retort  is 
gradually  heated  in  the  oil-bath  to  300^;  the  residue  exhausted,  first 
with  cold  water,  then  with  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  afterwards 
repeatedly  boiled  with  water.  The  first  decoction  deposits  on  cooling, 
another  bulky  compound;  but  the  following  decoctions  yield  on  cooling 
a  white  powder  of  poliene.  The  substance  which  remains  undissolved 
after  boiling,  when  freed  from  two  other  bodies  by  treating  it  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  afterwards  with  boiling  dilute  potash,  also  yields 
poliene,  but  coloured  slightly  yellow  by  a  trace  of  another  substance; 
the  residue  must  therefore  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  which,  when 
cooled  and  evaporated,  deposits  the  poliene  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder. 

White,  or  often  yellowish  white  powder  (Volckel). 


Ctlc.  acooriing  to  Vtflckel. 
6  C 36     ....     28-57 

POLIENE. 

Calc.  according  to  Liebig. 
12  C   72     .       30*64 

48li 

VSlckeJ. 
28-37 

6  N    -     84     ....     66-67 

UN  154     ....     65-58 

6  H    6    ....      4-76 

9  H  9    ....      3-83    .... 

4-77 

C«N«H« ....  126    ....  100-00 

C>2N»H« 235     ....  10000 

Therefore  isomeric  witli  melamine  (V5lc1cel).  As  a  yeriflcation  of  hia  analysis, 
Volckel  should  have  determined  the  proportions  by  yolume  of  the  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogen  gas  obtained  by  combustion  (Liebig). 

Decompositions.  1 .  Polieue  when  heated,  swells  up,  giyes  off  ammo- 
nia, and  is  converted,  first  into  certain  intermediate  products,  among 
which  mnst  be  reckoned  ammelene  =  C'N'H',  and  then  into  glaacene 
[mellone]  =  C*N'H.  —  2.  By  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
IS  resolved  into  ammonia  and  ammelene,  and  by  cold  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1  '5,  or  by  oil  of  vitriol,  into  ammonia  and  ammelide,  and  finally  into 
ammonia  and  cyannrio  acid.  [For  the  equations  see  melamine,  which  behaves  in 
the  same  manner].  —  8.  Poliene  dissolves  readily  in  strong  boiling  potash, 
with  evolution  of  ammonia;  if  the  liquid  be  filtered  before  the  poliene  is 
entirely  dissolved,  the  filtrate  yields  on  cooling,  a  heavy  white  granular 
powder  which,  besides  nitrogen,  contains  30*00  p.c.  G  and  4*05  H,  and 
IS  therefore  identical  in  composition  with  Liebig*s  pure  melam.  But  it  is 
a  mixture  of  undecomposed  poliene  (C'N^H*)  and  ammelene  (C*N*H'),  — 
which  are  extracted  by  repeated  hoiling  with  water,  and  deposited  as  the 
liquid  cools,  —  and  of  undecomposed  albene,  which,  hesides  N  and  O, 
contains  29*48  p.c.  C  and  3*84  H,  and  yields  by  combustion  6  vol. 
carbonic  acid  gas  to  5  vol.  nitrogen,  and  is  therefore  =  C"N^®H'0'.  It 
was  formed  by  access  of  3 HO  to  2C*N'H'  (poliene)  with  evolution  of 
2NH^  Albene,  by  continued  boiling  with  dilute  potash,  is  ultimately 
converted  into  ammeline.  Hence  poliene  appears  to  be  converted,  first 
into  ammelene,  then  into  albene,  and  lastly  into  ammeline.  —  5.  Poliene 
boiled  with  dilute  potash  dissolves  slowly,  with  evolution  of  ammonia. 
The  brownish  solution,  when  highly  concentrated,  yields  crystals  con- 
sisting of  cyanurate  of  potash^  of  the  potash-salt  c(escribed  by  Liebig, 
and  of  another  body,  perhaps  melamine;  the  mother-liquor  forms  with 
acids  a  dense  white  precipitate  of  melamine.  By  continued  boiling  with 
dilute  potash,  poliene  is  completely  converted  into  ammonia  and  cyanurio 
acid.  —  6.  Hydrate  of  potash,  in  a  state  of  fusion^  decomposes  poliene 
(like  melam)  mto  ammonia  and  cyanic  acid: 

CWH«  +  6H0  =  3NH»  +  3C?NH09. 

Comhinations.    Poliene  dissolves  very  sparingly  In  hot  Water. 

With  Acids,  it  behaves  like  a  weak  base;  but  even  water  takes  away 
all  the  acid,  excepting  a  small  quantity  which  may  be  extracted  by 
alkalis. 

100  pts.  of  perfectly  dry  poliene,  saturated  in  a  stream  of  perfectly 
dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  then  freed  from  the  excess  by  a  current  of 
dry  air,  take  up  about  28*51  pts.  of  the  gas;  100  :  28*51  =  126  :  35D2; 
therefore  C«N«H«,HC1. 

Poliene  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Yolckel)* 
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Unknown  Primary  NucUub*  (?H**. 
Unhunon  Oxygen-nucleus.  C*H*0^ 
Glycerine.    C'H^O'sC'HH)*,©'. 

ScHBELB.     Opusc.  2,  175;  also  CreU.  ehem.  J.  4, 190;  CreU.  Ann.  1784, 

1,  99  aDd  2,  328. 
Fremy.     Ann.  Ckim.  63,  25.  f 

CuBYREUL.     Recherckei  eur  les  corps  gras.  209  and  338. 
Pelouzb.     Ann.  Ckim.  Phys.  63,  19;  also  Ann.  Pkarm.  19,  210  and  20, 

46;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  10,  287.  —  Further:  Compt,  rend,  21,  718; 

also  J.  pr.  Chem.  36,  257. 
Rbdtbnbaohbr.     Ann.  Pharm.  47,  118;  57,  174. 
Bebthelot.     On  the  compounds  of  Olycerine  with  Aoids.     iT.  Ann, 

Chim.  Phys.  41,  216;  abstr.  Compt.  rend.  37,  398;  38,  668;  N.  J. 

Pharm.  24,  259;  IngtU.  1853,  301;  Arch.  ph.  naL  24,  176;  J.  pr. 

Chem.  60,  193;  Ann.  Pharm.  88,  304;  Pharm.  Cenir.   1853,  721, 

737;  Chem.  Qaz.  1853,  421;  Chem.Soc.  Qu.  J.  6,  280;  7,  282. 

Olyeerin,  SUtnt  Prineip  wm  Scheeht  Sche^kekm  SUM,  OeMMt,  (Msmektr^ 
Glyeeryloxyd,  Principe  doux  de»  kuile».  —  DisooYOred  bj  Scheie  in  1779  ia 
the  preparation  of  lead-plaster. 

Occurs  in  all  gljcerides  ( Yll,  827 )  in  the  form  of  conjugated 
compounds  with  Yarious  acids,  from  which  it  is  separated  chiefly  hy 
saponification. 

PreparaUcn.  1.  FiYe  parts  of  finely  triturated  litharge  are  heated 
with  9  parts  of  oliYO-oil  or  any  other  glyceride  and  a  smaJl  quantity  of 
water,  the  mixture  being  constantly  stirred  and  the  water  renewed,  till 
the  lead-oxide  is  conYcrted  into  a  plaster;  the  watery  liquid  separated 
from  this  phijster  and  freed  from  Ic^  by  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup, 
which  is  best  done  OYcr  the  water-bath  (Scheele,  Fremy,  CheYreul).  — 
2.  A  glyceride  is  saponified  with  caustic  potash;  the  whole  saturated 
with  tartaric  acid;  the  watery  liquid  separated  from  the  more  fixed 
soapy  acids,  and  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residue  exhausted  with 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*8;  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  tartrate  of  potash,  and 
a^ain  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residue  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol; 
and  the  solution  again  evaporated.  —  If  free  tartaric  acid  is  still  present, 
it  must  be  reudered  insoluble  in  alcohol  bv  sufficient  addition  of  potash 
(Chevreul,  compare  VII,  233).  It  is  difficult  by  this  process  to  obtain 
glycerine  perfectly  free  from  tartaric  acid  (Chevreul).  —  IT.  Riegel 
{Jahrb.  pr.  PJiarm.  21;  pt.  3;  Arch.  Pharm.  [2],  77,  199)  carefuUy 
neutralizes  the  alkaline  mother-liquor  of  the  soap-works  with  sulphuric 
acid;  removes  the  excess  of  that  acid  by  digestion  with  carbonate  of 
baryta;  evaporates  the  filtrate  to  a  syrup;  digests  it  for  several  days  with 
alcohol ;  separates  the  alcoholic  liquid  from  the  sulphate  of  soda  which 
crystallizes  out;  decolorizes  it  with  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporates  to  a 
SYrup;  again  exhausts  the  residue  with  strong  alcohol;  and  evaporates 
the  filtered  solution  in  the  water-bath*  ^-  ^On  the  preparation  and  purifioation 
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of  giyoerineon  the  large  icale,  lee  tXao  C.  Morfit  (Pharm,  J,  Tran$,  13, 84  ;  N»'J,  Pharm.  ' 
24,  357;  and  CbeTaUier,  /.  Chim,  mid,  [3],  9,  465 ;  Pharm.  J.  Trans.  13,  137)].  If 
To  dehydrate  oompletely  the  glycerine  obtained  by  (1)  or  (2),  it  must 
be  left  for  three  months  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  (Chevreul);  or  heated 
in  vacuo  for  several  hours  to  100°^  or  in  an  open  vessel  over  the  oil-bath 
to  ft  temperature  between  120"  and  130°  (Pelouze). 

Properties.  Coloorless  or  pale  yellow^  non->crystallizing  syrup,  which 
is  inodorous^  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  does  not  redden  litmus.  Sp.  gr.  of 
glycerine  dehydrated  as  completely  as  possible,  I '27  at  10°  (Chevreul); 
1*28  at  15°  (Pelouze).  May  oe  partially  distilled  by  boiling  with  water 
(Ckevreol). 

Pelouae.  Chevreul.         Chevreul. 

earlier,  later, 

sp.  gr.  28.  «p.  gr.  2-7.     sp.  gr.  2-52. 

6  C  36    ....    39-13    ....    39-38    ....     39-03    4007     37-67 

SH „.       8     ....       8-70    ....       8-76     ....       876     8-92     905 

6  0 48     ....     52-17     ....     51-86     ....     52-21     6101     53-28 

C»H80»       92     ....  100-00     ....  100.00     ....  10000     10000     10000 

Laurent  (Reeue  aeient,  14,  341)  assumes  a  primary  nucleus  called  Glycene  » 
C*H^^j  whence  he  deri?es  the  oxygen-nucleus,  Glycose  »  C^H^O^  and  regards  glycerine 
as  the  alcohol  of  that  nucleus  =  C<H<^(>*,2IiO.  •—  Berzelius  {Jahresber.  23,  403)  pre 
ceeds  from  a  radical  called  Lipyl  =  CH*,  which,  with  1  At.  O,  forms  oside  qflipyl  — 
C'H'O;  by  the  addition  of  3HO  to  2  At.  oxide  of  lipyl  (2C>H«0  +  3HG),  hyp6the- 
tical  anhydrous  glycerine  »  C'li'O' is  produced;  and  this  with  IHO.fonms  hydrate 
of  glycerine,  that  is  to  say  glycerine  as  we  know  it  in  the  uncombined  state.  —  Liebin: 
and  others  assume  a  radical  called  Glyceryl,  C^H7,  which  with  50  forms  oxide  of 
glyceryl  ^  C^H^O' ;  and  this  with  1  HO  forms  hydrated  oxide  qf  glyceryl  =» 
C"H7(y,H0,  or  glycerine  as  knovrn  in  the  free  state. ' 

Decompositions,  1.  Glyoeriney  when  exposed  to  a  heat  near  to  red- 
ness, distils  for  the  most  part  unaltered,  but  a  small  portion  of  it  is 
resolved  into  a  combustible  gas,  carbonic  acid,  acrol  (p.  365),  emp3rreu^ 
matic  oil,  acetic  acid  and  charcoal.  -^It  first  gives  off  the  wate#  that  is 
mixed  with  it;  then  below  a  red  heat,  a  large  quantity  of  glycerine  but 
slightly  altered,  in  the  form  of  a  sweet,  somewhat  empyreumatic  syrnp; 
and  lastly,  at  a  red  heat,  it  leaves  a  residue  of  light  shining  charcoal,  and 
gives  off  brown  vapours^  which  condense  to  a  black  oil  and  an  acid  liquid 
having  a  powerful  odour  and  sharp  taste.  By  repeated  distillation  it 
may  be  completely  decomposed,  the  successive  distillates  exhibiting  a 
continually  sharper  and  more  bitter  taste  (Scheele).  —  The  products 
obtained  by  dry  distillation  are  nndecomposed  glycerine,  carbonic  acid 
gas,  combustible  gas,  aeetic  acid,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  charcoal  (Premy, 
Pelouze).  The  glycerine  at  first  passes  over  for  the  most  part  unde^ 
composed,  together  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  aorol,  then  swells  up 
and  froths  over  (Redtenbacher). 

2.  In  the  open  fire  glycerine  bums  with  a  clear  flame  (Scheele),  like 
an  oil  (Fremy).  —  3.  Glycerine  dehydrated  as  oompletelv  as  possible,  and 
mixed  with  eight  times  its  weight  of  platinum-black,  becomes  heated; 
absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  on  exposure  to  the  air,  giving  off  at 
the  same  time  a  vapour  which  has  a  slightly  acid  odonr,  and  reddens 
litmus;  and  is  converted  into  a  syrupy  acid,  which  has  a  bitter  and  sour 
taste,  is  neither  volatile  nor  crystallizable,  and  with  the  aid  of  beat, 
reduces  mercurous  nitrate  and  nitrate  of  silver  [propionic  acid].  If  the 
experiment  be  made  in  oxygen  gas  over  mercniy,  copious .  absorption 
takes  place,  attended  widi  evolution  of  heat^  and  is  completed  in  a  few 
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boars;  and  the  glycerine  is  converted^  with  formation  of  carbonic  aeid» 
into  the  above  acid,  which,  if  the  mixture  be  kept  in  the  atmosphere  of 
oxjgen  for  several  days,  is  completely  resolved  into  carbonic  add  and 
water;  in  this  reaction,  1  At.  C'HH)*  consumes  13 J  At.  0  (Dobereiner, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  28,  499;  29,  451).  —  4.  Glycerine  dissolved  in  a  Jaige 
quantity  of  water^  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  months  at  20^  or 
80%  in  contact  with  well  washed  yeasty  is  converted,  with  eyolution  of 
a  few  gas-buhbles,   into  propionic  acid  (Redtenbacher,  p.  402,  4).— — 
5.  Evety  time  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  glycerine  is  evaporated,  a 
coloured  substance  is  formed,  which  fives  a  precipitate  with  subacetaie  of 
lead.      The  lead-precipitate,  washed  and  decomposed  by  sulphnrelted 
hydrogen,  yields  a  colourless  filtrate,   which,   when  evaporated,    first 
assumes  a  yellow,  then  a  brown  colour,  brown  drops  of  liquid  forming  at 
the  bottom  and  rising  through  the  li(^uid,  and  leaves  a  brown  transparent 
residue,  which   dissolves   with  turbidity  in  water,  but  completely   in 
potash-ley,  forming  a  brown  solution.     When  aqueous  glycerine  is  eva- 
porated in  vacuo,  a  substance  is  produced  which  colours  the  glycerine 
yellow,  and  is  not    precipitated  by  subacetate  of    lead    (De  Jougb, 
£eruliu8,  JaJiresher.  23,  405).  —  6.  In  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine  gaa^ 
glycerine  is  converted,  in  the  course  of  several  months,  with  formation  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  into  a  syrup,  from  which  water  separates  nnmerons 
flakes  of  a  white,  fusible  substance,  which  has  an  unpleasant  ethereal 
odour,  and  a  very  sour,  bitter  and  harsh  taste  (Pelouze).  —7.  It  dissolves 
a  large  Quantity  of  bromine,  with  evolution  of  heat;  after  it  has  been 
saturatea  with  bromine  while  warm,  water  takes  up  from  the  solution  a 
large  quantity  of  hydrobromic  acid,  and  separates  a  heavy  oil,  having  an 
unpleasant  ethereal  odour,  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  precipitable 
from  the  latter  by  water;  its  formula  is  C"H"Br»0"  (Pelouxe). — 
8.  Glycerine  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  peroxide  of  manganese  and  hydro- 
chloric or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yielding  carbonic  and  a  large  quantity  of 
formic  acid  (Pelouze).  —  9.  It  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  oxalic 
acid,  but  only  after  repeated  evaporation  (Scheele);  it  is  very  easily 
decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  yielding  water,  carbonic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and 
nitrous  fumes  (Pelouze^.  — 10.  When  syrupy  glycerine  is  acted  upon  at 
ordinary  temperatures  oy  a  mixture  of  2  vol.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  1  vol. 
strong  nitric  acid,  violent  action  takes  place,  and  nothing  is  formed  but 
products  of  oxidation;  but  if  the  mixed  acids  be  cooled  by  a  freezing 
mixture  and  the  glycerine  dropped  in,  with  constant  stirring,  it  dissolves 
quietly;  and  on  shaking  up  the  solution  with  water,  an  oil  separates  out, 
which,  when  washed  with  water,  then  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  precipi- 
tated by  water,  or  dissolved  in  ether,  recovered  by  evaporation,  and  then 
dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  exhibits  a  pale  yellow  colour;  is  much 
heavier  than  water;  inodorous;  has  a  sweet,  pungent  and  aromatic  taste; 
but  if  placed  on  the  tongue  even  in  very  small  quantity,  produces  head- 
ache, which  lasts  for  several  hours.     [Doubtless  a  nitro-compouiid,  p.  501]. 
(Sobrero,  Compt  rend.  24,  247).  — 11.  Glycerine  subiected  to  dry  distil- 
lation in  contact  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  yields  sulphurous  acid,  acrol, 
acrylic  acid,  a  number  of  secondary  products,  and  a  viscid  carbonaceous 
residue;  it  behaves  in  a  similar  manner  with  oil  of  vitriol,  excepting  that 
in  tliis  case,  no  acrol  is  obtained   (Redtenbacher).  —  12.    Mixed  with 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  it  becomes  heated,  gives  o£f  the  odour  of  acrol; 
and  if  afterwards  distilled,  yields  acrol  and  other  products,  the  residue 
swelling  up  and  charring  (Redtenbacher): 

C«H«0«  -  Q^H*0^  +  4H0, 
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T  19.  Wben  glycerine  is  bIowIj  added  to  pentacbloride  of  pbospborus, 
great  heat  is  evolved,  hydrochloric  acid  is  disengaged  in  abundance,  and 
the  mixture  becomes  viscid,  and  hardens  on  cooling.  On  treating  the 
residue  with  water,  or  better  with  carbonate  of  soda,  a  substance  separates 
which  is  heavier  than  water,  and  resembles  precipitated  silica.  If  the 
glycerine  be  added  in  the  state  of  dilute  solution  to  the  chloride  of 
phosphorus,  or  if  too  much  of  it  be  added  at  once,  the  chief  products 
^  formed  are  phosphoric  and  hydrochloric  acid,   which  decompose  and 

B  dissolve  the  above-mentioned  product.     The  latter,  after  complete  wash* 

■  ing  with  water,  contains  chlorine,  but  no  phosphorus.  It  dissolves  readily 
^  in  hot  nitric  acid  and  in  cold  potash,  slowly  in  boiling  aqueous  ammonia 

■  or  in  boiling  acetic  acid.  It  is  not  precipitated  from  either  of  these 
s                solutions  by  neutralizing  the  liquid.     It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in 

0  ether.  In  cold  water  it  remains  unaltered;  but  boiling  water  dissolves  it 
t  slowly,  forming  a  solution,  which  yields  by  evaporation,  a  hard  trans-> 
I.'  parent  substance  which  absorbs  aqueous  vapour  in  considerable  quantity 
n  (Duffy,  Chem.  Soc.  Qti,  J,  5,  303^.  IT. 

i  14.   Glycerine  treated  with  biniodide  of  phosphorus,  yields  gaseous 

1  propylene,  C^H*,  a  distillate  of  water  and  iodopropylene,  C*H'I,  and  a 
I  residue  containing  certain  oxygen-acids  of  phosphorus,  together  with  free 
r  iodine,  undeoomposed  glycerine  and  a  trace  of  red  phosphorus  (Berthelot 
I  &  De  Luca,  Cotnpt.  rend.  19,  745): 

'  2C»H»0«  +  PP  +  C»H»I  +  4H0  4-  I  +  (C«H80«  +  P0»  -  HO). 

The  formation  of  iodopropylene  is  dae  to  a  reducing  action  exerted  bj  the  PP  on  the 
glycerine.  The  liberation  of  CH*  appears  to  be  of  secondary  importance  (Berthelot 
&  De  Luca ;  eomp.  p.  895).    if. 

15.  Glycerine  mixed  with  hydrate  of  potash  and  gently  heated,  gives 
off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  leaves  a  white  mass  consisting 
of  acetate  and  formiate  of  potash  (Dumas  &  Stas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  73, 
148;  also  Ann.  Fharm.  35,  158): 

C«H»0»  +  2K0  -  C<H»KO<  +  C»HKO<  +  4H. 

The  first  products  are  aciylate  of  potash  and  acrol,  inasmuch  as  the 

flycerine,  oy  giving  up  4H0  to  the  potash,  which  thereby  becomes  more 
uid,  is  converted  into  acrol,  which,  if  the  heat  be  afterwards  increased 
till  the  mass  becomes  white,  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into 
acrylate  of  potash;  and  this  compound  is,  b^  the  further  action  of  the 
potash-hydrate,  for  the  most  part  resolved  into  acetate  and  formiate  of 
potash  (Kedteubacher): 
First: 

CHW  -  4H0  -  C»H*0»j 

then: 

C»H*0«  +  KO.HO  -  C«H»KO*  +  2H5 

finally: 

C«H»KO<  +  KO  +  3H0  -  C<H»KO<  +  (?HKO*  +  2H. 

16.  Glycerine  boiled  with  cupric  acetate  or  sulphate,  throws  down  a 
I                 very  small  quantity  of  cuprons  oxide  (A.  Vogel,  Sckw.  13,  167).—^ 

T  John  {Arch.  Fharm.  [2]  68,  87,  Pharm.  Centr.  1851,  927),  by  boiling 
lycerine  with  cuprio  sulphate,  obtained  a  precipitate  of  cupric  hydrate, 
ut  no  metallic  copper.  IT  —  Glycerine  boiled  with  aqueous  terchloride  of 

gold,  throws  down  a  dark  purple  powder  (Vogel). 
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Glf  cerine  dissolved  io  4  pts.  of  water  remakw  nnalterad  tat  montlit  (Scbeele) ;  it 
is  not  brought  into  the  state  of  Tinoos  fermentatkon  by  yeaat  (Frnnj,  Peloiu«). 

Cotnhinatums.  Glycerine  deliqaesees  in  tbe  air,  and  mixes  in  all 
proportions  with  Water.  The  aqueous  solution  evaporated  in  the  air  at 
100%  leaves  a  syrup  of  sp.  gr.  1*252  at  17%  still  containing  6  p.o.  waler 
(Chevreul). 

It  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  Iodine,  ivith  orange-yellow  colour  aad 
without  decomposition  (Pelouze). 

It  forms  with  Potash  a  compound  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  therefore 
mixes  without  precipitation  with  alcoholic  potash  (Soheele).— With 
Baryta,  Strontia  HJid  Lime,  it  forms  compounds  soluble  in  water,  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  not  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid  (Chevreul).  — 
Glycerine,  even  when  dehydrated  as  Completely  as  possible,  dissolves 
potash,  soda,  baryta  and  strontia,  the  first  two  abundantly  (Pelooie). 

Anhydrous  glycerine  dissolves  all  deliquescent  salts  and  many 
others,  e.  g,  the  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  and  copper,  the  nitrates  of 
soda  and  silver,  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  (Pelouze). 

Aqueous  glycerine  (Fremy),  and  even  the  anhydrous  compound 
(Pelouze)  dissolves  protoxide  of  lead,  and  consequently  does  not  precipi- 
tate subacetate  of  lead  (Fremy). 

Other  bodies  insoluble  in  water  are  not  dissolved  by  anhydrous 
glycerine  (Pelouze). 

Sesquichloride  of  iron  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  glycerine  is  not 
precipitated  by  alkalis  or  alkaline  hydrosulphates  (H.  Rose). 

Cupric  sulphate  or  acetate  mixed  with  glycerine  forms  a  clear  azure- 
blue  mixture  with  excess  of  potash  (A.  Vogel).  —  Cupric  sulphate  mixed 
with  glycerine  forms  with  a  small  quantity  of  potash  a  precipitate  which 
dissolves  in  a  larger  quantity;  but  the  resulting  blue  solution  decomposes 
even  below  100%  depositing  bluish  flakes  (Lassaigne,  J,  Chim,  med, 
18,447). 

Glycerine  dissolves  in  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  not  in  ether 
(Lecauu,  Pelouze).  —  It  dissolves  many  Vegetable  Acids  (Pelouze). 

IT  The  compounds  of  glycerine  with  acids  have  lately  been  made  the 
subject  of  an  elaborate  investigation  by  Berthelot,  from  which  it  appears 
that  glycerine  is  capable  of  uniting  directly,  both  with  the  fatty  acids 
(stearic,  margaric,  &c.)  properly  so  called,  and  with  other  acids  both 
organic  and  inorganic.  —  The  union  is  effected  by  prolonged  contact  of 
the  acid  and  glycerine  in  sealed  tubes  at  a  temperature  mure  or  less 
elevated.  Nearly  all  the  compounds  form  likewise  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  very  slowly.  In  certain  cases,  they  are  obtained  by  double 
decomposition  between  glycerine  and  compound  ethers.  They  may  also 
be  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  mixture  of  glycerine 
and  the  acid. 

The  bodies  thus  formed  are  neutral,  and  incapable  of  uniting  with 
alkalis;  some  of  them  are  crystalline,  others  liquid.  They  all,  when 
treated  with  alkalis,  slowly  reproduce  the  original  acid  and  glycerine. 
Strong  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  them  in  a  similar  manner.  When 
treated  with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  they  yield  glycerine  and  au 
ether  of  the  acid  previously  united  therewith  :  these  two  reactions  they 
exhibit  in  common  with  the  natural  fats.  All  of  them,  excepting  two, 
\^hich  are  volatile,  are  decomposed  by  heat,  and  yield  aoroL  Lastly, 
ammonia  converts  them  into  amides. 
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i>  From  these  facts  it  appears  that  the  glycerine-salts  are  analogous  to 


r 


compouDd  ethers  of  the  third  class  (ViJ,  215),  and  consequently  that 
glycerine  is  analogous  to  alcohol: 

A  compound  ether  ^  Acid  +  Alcohol     —  Water 
1^  A  glycerine-salt       «  Acid  +  Glycerine  —  Water. 

ii 

Moreover,  by  the  action  of  alkalis,  of  concentrated  acids,  and  of  water, 
f  either  quickly  at  high,  or  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  neutral 

fats  or  glycerine-salts  are  resolved  into  acids  and  glycerine,  and  the  ethers 
^  in  like  manner,  into  acids  and  alcohol. 

The  compounds  of  glycerine  with  acids  may  be  arranged  in  three 
^  series.     Those  of  the  first  series,  which  are  analogous  to  the  compound 

J  ethers,  are  formed  by  the  union  of  1  At.  of  an  acid  and  1  At.  glycerine, 

with  separation  of  2  At.  water;  e.^, 

Monoaoetin CMRWO"  =  C^H^CH         +     C«HSO«  -  2HO 

,                     Monobntyrin    C"HW08  =  C^H^O*         +     C«HH)«  -  2HO 

,                     Monovalcrin CWH^Qs  =  C'«H>«0<       +     C^H^O*  -  2HO 

Monostearin C«H«08  =  C»H»0*       +     C«H»0«  -  2HO 

Monochlorhydrin....     C'H^CIO  «  HCl              +     CH^O*  -  2HO. 
) 

f                 The  second  series  is  formed  by  the  union  of  2  At.  acid  and  1  At. 

glycerine,  with  separation  of  2  [?]  or  4  At.  water:  e.g. 

I                     Biacetin    C"HM0W  «  2C*H^08  +  C6H»0«  -  4HO 

Bibutyrin C«H«0'«  «  2C8HSO^  +  C«H«0«  -  2H0  [?] 

Bivalerin  C»H»0«  -=  2CMHW0<  +  CHSQ*  -  2HO  [?] 

Bistcarin  C^RT^O^  «  2C3fiH»0*  +  C^RH)^  -  2HO  [?] 

BiethyUn  C"H'60«  -=  2C<H«0«  +  C«H80«  -  4HO 

Bichlorhydrin  C«H«CI*0»  -  2HC1  +  C«H80«  -  4HO 

Beoiochlorhydrin  .  C»H"CiO«  =  C"U''0<  +  HC1  +  C«H«0«  -  4H0 

The  third  series  results  from  the  union  of  3  At.  acid  and  1  At. 
glycerin,  with  separation  of  6  At.  water:  e,  g, 

Triacetin  CMH"0»«  «  3C<H*0^  +  C«H«0«  -  6HO 

Tributyrin    C»H»0"  =  SC^HSQ*  +  c«H80«  -  6HO 

Trivalerin  C««H»20W  ^  SCM^H^oO*  +  CHH)*  -  6H0 

Tristearin C"<H»oow  «  3C»H»0*  +  C«H80«  -  6HO 

Triolein    c^ni^'O"  =  ZO^R^O^  +  C«H»0«  -  6HO. 

The  bodies  of  this  last  series  are  perfectly  identical,  in  properties  and 
composition  with  the  natural  fats,  stearin,  olein,  <&c.  (Berthelot). 

[The  bodies  of  the  first  series  may  be  regarded  as  glycerine  in  which 
1  At.  H  is  replaced  by  the  radical  of  the  acid,  or  again  as  glycerine 
coupled  with  1  At.  of  an  oxygen-nucleus  derived  from  the  primary 
nucleus  of  the  series  to  which  the  acid  belongs,  by  the  substitution  of 
20  for  2H;  thus,  uionoacetin  may  be  regarded  as  glycerine  in  which 
1  At.  H  is  replaced  by  I  At.  othyl,  C^H'O',  or  as  1  At.  glycerine  coupled 
with  1  At.  of  the  oxygen-nucleus  C*H*0'  (ethylene)  formed  from  ethylene, 
C*H*,  by  the  substitution  of  20  for  2H: 

i 

I  similarly,  for  monovalerin: 

The  bodies  of  the  second  series  (with  some  apparent  exceptions)  may 
he  regarded  as  glycerine  in  which  2  At.  H  «re  replac^  by  2  At.  of  a 
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radical,  or  as  I  At.  glycerine  coapled  with  2  At  of  the  oorreaponding 
nucleus;  thus  for  biacetin,  we  have: 

and  for  biethjlin: 

But  bibut3rrin,  bivalerin,  and  bistearin  appear  to  deyiate  from  this  law, 
inasmuch  as  (according  to  Berthelot's  analyses),  their  formation  is 
attended  with  the  elimination  of  only  2  At.  water  instead  of  4  At.  As 
however  the  purification  of  these  substances  is  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty,  it  is  probable  that  the  anomaly  is  only  apparent  and  will  be 
removed  by  further  investigation  According  to  the  above  law,  the 
formula^of  bibntyrin  should  he : 

C«H*O»0  ^  C«{(^^}j;o2),}  -  C»HW,(C8HW)«5 

and  similarly  for  the  rest. 

The  bodies  of  the  third  series  may  be  regarded  as  glycerine  in  which 
3  At.  H  are  replaced  by  a  radical,  or  as  6  At.  glycerine  coupled  with 
3  At.  of  the  corresponding  nucleus:  e,^,  for  triacetin,  and  tristearin: 

C"HMO"  -  C«|^^2Jq,j,}0«  -  C«H«0«,(C*H*0»)» 
The  chlorhydrins  belong  altogether  to  a  different  type;  see  page  408. 


Conjugated  Compounds  of  Gltfcerine* 

Phosphoglyceric  Acid.   c»h»o*,ho,po». 

Pelouze  (1845).     Conipt.  rend.  21,  718;  also  J.  pr.  Chenu  36,  257. 
GoBLEY.     iV:  J.  Fkarm.  9,  161;  11,  409;  12,  5. 

Glycerm-photphorsdure,  Aeide  phoiphoglyeerique.  Occurs  [in  the  form  of  a 
peculiar  compound  with  oleic  and  margaric  acid]  in  the  yolk  of  eggs  and 
in  the  brain  (Gobley). 

Preparation.  Glycerine  mixes  with  an  excess  of  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid  or  its  solid  hydrate,  the  temperature  of  tho  mixture  rising 
above  100**,  and  a  large  quantity  of  pbosphojjljcerio  acid  being  formed. 
The  mixture  is  dissolved  in  water;  neutralized,  first  with  carbonate  of 
baryta,  and  then  with  baryta-water;  filtered  from  the  phosphate  of 
baryta;  and  the  baryta  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  an  equiralent 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid:  tLo  filtered  liquid  is  an  aqueous  solution  of 
phosphoglyceric  acid  (Pelouze). 

To  obtain  this  acid  from  yolk  of  eg^,  that  substance  is  freed  from  the 
greater  part  of  its  water  by  heat;  then  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol  or 
ether;  the  filtrate  evaporated;  the  residue  consisting  of  egg-oil  and  a 
viscid  snlMBtance  {nuUidre  wjuetMe),  collected  on  a  filter,  and  left  to  dnun 
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in  the  hot  air  chamber  till  the  greater  part  of  the  oil  has  rnn  off;  and 
the  residual  yiscid  matter  pressed  ^tweeu  folds  of  paper,  renewed  as  often 
as  any  oil  is  thereby  extracted.  The  soft,  orange-yellow,  translucent 
mass,  smelling  of  yolk  of  egg,  is  then  heated  with  dilute  potash  in  the 
water-bath  for  24  hours;  the  solution  slightly  supersaturated  with  acetic 
acid;  filtered  from  oleic,  margaric  acid,  Sec;  the  filtrate  precipitated  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead;  the  precipitated  phosphoglyoerate  of  lead  wajshed, 
suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the 
filtrate  concentrated  by  gentle  eyaporation,  and  freed  from  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  agitation  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide 
of  silyer,  and  filtration;  the  silyer  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 
the  filtered  liquid  freed  from  a  small  quantity  of  acid  phosphate  of  lime 
by  saturation  with  lime-water ;  the  liquid  separated  by  filtration  from 
the  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  the  solution  of  phosphoglycerate  of  lime 
eyaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point.  The  crystals  are  purified  by  agikin 
dissolying  them  in  water,  filtering,  and  eyaporating  to  the  crystallizing 
point;  the  lime  precipitated  from  their  aqueous  solution  by  an  equiyalent 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid;  and  the  filtrate  eyaporated  in  yacuo  (Gobiey). 

Properties.  Viscid  mass,  haying  a  yery  sour  taste  (Gobiey).  Accord- 
ing to  Pelouze,  the  aqueous  acid  cannot  be  concentrated  beyond  a  certain 
point  without  decomposing,  eyen  in  the  cold:  hence  the  mass  obtained  by 
Gobiey  doubtless  contained  free  phosphoric  acid  and  glycerine. 

Decompontlons.  The  acid  when  ignited  leaves  a  yery  acid  charcoal. 
Its  solution  in  10  pts.  or  more  of  water  ma^  be  boiled  without  decom- 
position; but  a  more  concentrated  solution  is  decompoeed  thereby,  with 
liberation  of  phosphoric  acid  (Gobiey). 

ComhinaHons.     The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  Water  (Gobiey). 
Its  salts  are  generally  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  or  yery  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol  (Pelouze). 

Phoiphoglyceraie  of  Baryia.  *-  Soluble  in  water,  ani  precipitated 
f^om  the  solution  by  alcohol  (Peloaze). 

DriMfanSO*.  Pelonse* 

3BtO,PO«    224-6    ....    7S-02    ........    73 

C«H70*  83-0    ....    26-98 

C»H«Ba«0«,HO,PO' 307-6    ....  10000 

Pelouze  states  that  1*916  pts.  of  the  salt  leave,  when  ignited,  1*246  pts.  of  phos* 
phate  of  baryta,  therefore  73  per  cent;  but  1*916  :  1-1246  ^  100  :  65*05 ;  one  of  his 
nnmbers  is  therefore  incorrect. 

Photplwglycerate  of  Lime.  —  Snow-white,  pearly  lamina,  inodorous, 
but  having  a  rather  sharp  taste  TGobley).  Sustains  a  heat  of  170'' with- 
out decomposition  (Pelouze)  ;  blackens  at  a  somewhat  stronger  heat 
(Gobiey).  When  boiled  down  with  lime  and  water,  it  is  resolyed  into 
phosphate  of  lime  and  glycerine,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  alcohol 
(Gobiey).  Dissolyes  much  more  abundantly  in  oold  than  in  boiling 
water,  so  that  it  separates  almost  completely  from  the  cold  solution  on 
boiling;  from  the  aqueous  solution  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  (Peloaxe, 
Gobiey). 
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2  CaO,PO« ... 

7  H 

•....•«•••••. •«••< 

...     127-4 

...      36-0 

7-0 

.,..     60-55    , 
...     1711     . 
....      3-33    . 
....     1901     . 

4rM«ri66^   dried  mi  I2i^\ 

6010    . 60-27 

1700    1705 

3-42    3-49 

6  O 

...      400 

19-48    19-19 

C«H«CaK)«4i 

0,PO»  

...     210-4 

....  lOOOO    . 

100-00    100-00 

Fhosphogly^erai^  cf  Lead,  —  InaoluUe  in  wateF.  After  diying  at 
120%  it  leaves  on  ignition  77*5  p.e.  diphosphate  of  lead,  and  is  therefore 
C«H«PbK)«,HO,PO*  (Pelouze), 


Sulphoglyceric  Acid,   c«H«0«,2S0». 

PfiLOuzE  (1836).    Ann.  CMm.  Phy$.  63,  21;  also  Jbin.  Pharm.  19,  2J1; 
20,  212;  also  J.  fr.  Ghem.  10,  289. 

Glpeerii^Sekw^hdurit  Aeide  9ulfi)tifycfriqu^. 

Preparation.  —  1  pt.  of  glycerine  is  mixed  with  2  pts.  91!  of  vitnol, 
whereupon  a  considerable  evolution  of  heat  takes  place;  the  mass,  when 
cold,  dissolved  in  water;  the  solution  saturated  with  lime,  filtered,  and 
evaporated  to  a  syrup;  the  crystals  of  the  lime-salt  which  separate  on 
cooling,  collected  and  dissolved  in  water;  th^  lime  precipitated  from  the 
solution  by  the  proper  quantity  of  oxalic  acid;  and  the  liquid  filtered. 

By  this  process,  aqueotu  sulphoglycejic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
a  colourless,  inodorous,  strongly  acid  liquid,  which  may  be  evaporated  in 
vacuo,  even  at  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  below  0°,  and  when  moderately 
concentrated,  does  not  resolve  itself  into  free  snlphnric  acid  and  glycerine. 

The  aqueous  acid  decomposes  carbonates.  The  suXphoglycerate$ 
decompose  with  great  facility  and  are  very  soluble  in  water.  (The  potash- 
salt  and  the  lime-salt  yield  by  dry  distillation,  sulphurous  acid,  aorylio 
acid,  acrol,  and  secondary  products  of  decomposition.  Redtenbacher, 
Ann.Pkarm.Al,  118). 

Sulphoglycerate  of  Baryta,  —  Its  aqueous  solution  heated  with  baryta 
is  resolved,  even  l>elow  100°,  into  sulphate  of  baryta  which  is  precipitated, 
and  an  aqneons  solution  of  glycerin. 

Sulphoglycerate  of  Liine,  —  The  aqueous  acid  neutralized  at  a  moderate 
heat  with  milk  of  lime,  then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  yields  on 
cooling,  colourless  needles  which  have  a  bitter  taste.  The  salt  begins  to 
decompose  between  140°  and  150°,  emitting  an  intolerable  odour  of 
distilled  tallow  (of  acrol,  according  to  Redtenbacher),  and  leaves,  first  a 
carbonaceous  residue,  then  a  white  residue  of  sulphate  of  lime.  This  resi- 
due moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  and  a^ain  ignited,  amounts  to  35-4  p.c. 
of  the  salt  dried  at  120''.  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is  not  decom- 
posed by  lime-water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  therefore  does  not 
subsequently  precipitate  chloride  of  barium;  but  after  boiling  for  a  short 
time  with  lime> water,  it  contains  sulphate  of  lime,  and  consequently  forma 
a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium.  The  crystallized  salt  dissolves  in 
less  than  1  pt.  of  water,  but  not  in  alcohol  or  ether. 


CftO    

BIETHYLIN. 

Dned  at  100^ 
28     ....     14*66     ... 

Pcloiufe. 
....     14-58 

2  SO»    

80     ....     41-88     . 

...     41-22 

6  C    

36     ....     18-85     ... 

....     18-85 

7  H    

7    ..^      3-66     ... 

3-70 

5  0    

40     ....     20-95     ... 

....     21-65 
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C>H7CaO,2SO* 191     ....  10000    100-00 

The  Lead-salt  has  a  similar  constitatioD,  and  is  soluble  in  water;  so 
likewise  is  the  silver-salt  (PelonaEe). 

Dolk  {BerL  Jahrb,  1821, 166),  by  treating  olive-oil  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
obtained  a  mlpholeoua  acid  {{smwefelolxge  Sdure)  forming  with  baryta 
a  soluble,  crystal lizable,  bitter  salt  which  charred  in  the  fire,  with  tume- 
faction and  slight  inflammation;  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  this  acid  was 
not  however  demonstrated. 

It  may  be  assumed,  with  much  greater  confidence,  that  the  acid 
described  in  1 823  by  Chevreul  {Recherches  sur  les  corps  ffras,  457)  under 
the  name  of  Sulpho-^dipic  acid,  is  identical  with  the  sulphoglyceric  acid  of 
Pelouze.  Chevreul  heated  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  hog's  lard  and  oil 
of  vitriol  to  100*^  for  a  few  minutes;  mixed  it  with  water,  slightly  super- 
saturated the  filtrate  with  baryta-water;  filtered  again,  and  evaporated 
the  filtrate  to  dryness;  washed  the  residue  with  water;  dissolved  it 
in  alcohol;  and  by  evaporating  the  filtrate,  obtained  an  nncrystaUizable 
baryta-salt,  which  had  a  pungent  and  afterwards  sweetish  taste,  and 
when  heated  gave  ofiT,  besides  sulphur,  sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  a  vapour  having  a  sour,  empyreumatic  and  very  pungent 
odour,  and  left  a  residue  of  sulphide  of  barium  mixed  with  charcoal. 
By  decomposing  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  baryta-salt  with  sulphurio 
acid,  and  filtering,  Chevreul  obtained  the  aqueous  acid,  which  when 
evaporated,  formed  a  very  sour  syrup,  yielding  when  heated,  products 
similar  to  those  obtained  n-om  the  baryta-salt,  and  emitting  a  still  more 
pungent  odour. 


H  Biethylin.    C>*H^W=(C*H*)«,C«HK)*=C«{.^^,y}o*. 

Berthelot.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  41,  305* 
JHetkyiins  (Bertbelot) ;  Biethyloglyeerint, 

Formation  and  Preparation,  By  the  action  of  hydrobromic  ether  on 
glycerine  in  presence  of  potash. 

C«H80»  +  2C^H«Br  =  2HBr  +  C"H»«0«. 

A  mixture  of  glycerine,  hydrobromic  ether,  and  excess  of  potash  is 
heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100°  for  24  hours.  Two  liquids  are  then  found 
in  the  tube,  the  lower  consisting  of  glycerine  and  bromide  of  pota.ssiuni 
partly  crystallized;  the  upper  of  undecomposed  hydrobromic  ether  and 
biethylin.  On  distillini?  this  upper  layer,  the  hydrobromic  ether  distilg 
over  at  40**,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards,  the  temperature  rises  to 
191°,  at  which  point  the  biethylin  distils  over. 

Properties.  Transparent,  colourless  oil,  tolerably  mobile.  Sp.  gr.  002 
Boils  at  191^    Odour  ethereal  and  somewhat  peppery  (Berthelot). 
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14  C  

16  H 

84    . 

16    . 

...    56-7 
...     10-8 
...     32-5 

Berthelot  (mean) 

56-0 

10*8 

6  O  

48     . 

33-2 

C"H»H>»    

148     . 

..  1000 

1000 

May  be  regarded  as  a  conjugate  oompoand  of  2  At.  ethylene  with  1  At  glyoerinBy 
or  as  glycerine  in  which  2  At.  H  are  replaced  by  ethyl.     [W]. 

Biethyline  enclosed  in  a  sealed  tube  with  pure  lime,  and  heated  at 
one  end  with  the  precautionr  of  returning  the  liquid  to  the  red-hot  lime, 
emits  an  odour  of  acrol.  —  Distilled  with  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  sulphuric  and 
8  pts.  of  butyric  acid,  it  yields  butyric  ether  (Berthelot). 


Bbrthblot.    iT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phy,  41^  277. 
MfonoaeiUnet  OthyloglyleftM. 

Obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  glacial  acetic  acid  to 
1 00°  for  24  hours.  ^—  An  aoetin  is  alao  formed,  bat  in  very  minute  quantity,  when 
the  two  liquids  are  left  in  contact  for  three  months  at  ordinary  temperatures.  —  Hydro- 
chloric acid  heated  to  100^  with  acetic  acid  and  glycerine,  yields  after  9  days,  an  acetin 
mixed  with  chlorhydrin.  —  Acetin  is  not  obtained  by  distilling  glycerine  wiih  a  mixture 
of  sulphuric  and  acetic  acid  (Berthelot). 

Neutral  liquid  having  a  slightly  ethereal  odour.     Sp.  gr.  1*20. 


10  c  

10  H 

60    . 

10    . 

...    44-8 
...       7-5 

...    47-7 

Berthelot  (mean). 

45-8 

7*5 

8  O 

8     . 

46-7 

C10HMO8     ...... 

78    . 

..  1000 

1000 

May  be  regarded  as  1  At.  glycerine  coupled  with  1  At.  othylene  (a  nudeiu  derived 
from  ethylene,  C^H^,  by  the  subititation  of  20  for  2U),  or  as  glycerine  in  which  1  At. 
H  is  replaced  by  othyl.     [W.] 

Acetin  treated  with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  glycerine 
and  acetic  ether.  —  Mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  water,  it  forms  a  clear 
liquid,  which  becomes  turbid  on  the  addition  of  two  more  volumes  of 
water,  but  the  acetin  does  not  separate  from  it;  the  emulsion  continues 
opalescent,  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

Acetin  mixes  with  ether  (Berthelot). 


T  Biacetin.   C"H"0"==(C*H*o«)^c«H•o«=C•f  .^42*q?x.]o«. 

Berthelot.    N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  41,  278. 

DiacitiMf  Biofhyloglycerine,  Acetidme, 

Obtained:  1.  By  heating  glacial  acetic  acid  with  excess  of  glycerino 
to  200^  for  three  hours.  —  2.  By  heating  the  0ame  two  liquids  together 
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to  275^.  —  8.  By  heating  glycerine  to  200°  x^iih  acetic  acid  dilated  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  water.  —  4.  By  heating  to  200^  a  mixture  of  1  pt. 
glycerine  and  4  or  5  pts.  acetic  acid.  —  The  product  is  purified  oy 
saturating  the  free  acid  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  distilling.  — 
The  liquid  thus  neatnlized  often  separates  into  two  layers,  each  of  which  contains  an 
acetin ;  the  upper  liquid  appears  also  to  contain  an  acetogljfceraie  ofpotoBh. 

Biacetin  is  a  neutral  odoriferous  liquid,  having  a  sharp  taste.  When 
carefully  heated,  it  boils  at  280°,  and  distils  without  alteration.  Sp.  gr. 
of  the  distilled  product  =  1*184  at  165°;  of  another  sample,  prepared 
at  170°  and  not  distilled,  1*188  at  13".  When  cooled  to  —40°,  it  assumes 
a  viscid  consistence,  like  olive  oil  on  the  point  of  solidifying. 

n). 


14  C  

12  H 



...     84 
...     12 

....    47-8 
....      6-8 
....    45-4 

Berthelot  (iMOfi 

47*5 

71 

10  0 

...     10 

45-4 

C"H»OW  ... 

„„,,, 

...  106 

....  100-0 

100-0 

Biacetin,  like  acetic  ether,  becomes  slightly  acid  by  contact  with  the 
air;  in  2^  months  in  the  dark,  it  absorbs  1  per  cent  of  oxygen.  In 
contact  with  brass,  it  absorbs,  like  acetic  ether,  5  per  cent  in  the  same 
time.  -*  Treated,  in  the  cold,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  it 
yields  acetic  ether  and  glycerine.  —  Treated  with  baryta,  it  yields 
syrupy  glycerine  and  acetate  of  baryta,  which  may  be  separated  by 
cold  alcohol;  100  pts.  of  biethylin  thus  treated  yield  a  quantity  of  acetate 
of  baryta  corresponding  to  66*4  pts.  of  acetic  acid,  and  52*4  of  glycerine, 
making  together  118*8  pts.;  calculation  requires  68*2  pts.  acetic  acid 
and  52-3  glycerine,  making  together  120*5  pts. 

Biacetin  mixes  with  Etke^*  and  dissolves  in  Benzine^  but  is  nearly  or 
quite  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  (Berthelot). 


T  Triacetin.  C«H"0»==(C^H»o*)S(>H»o«==c*L(.45»o«)3} 

Berthelot.    N.  Ann.  Ckim.  JPhys.  41,  282. 
TVioikj^Hn,  TriothjflogljfetriM. 

Obtained  by  heating  biacetin  to  250^  for  three  hours  with  15  to  20 
times  its  weight  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Neutral,  odoriferous  liquid,  having  a  sharp  and  somewhat  bitter 
taste.     Sp.  gr.  1*174  at  8°.     Volatilizes  without  residue. 


18  C 

14  H    

12  O    

108     . 

14     . 

96     . 

..    49-6 
...       6*4 
...     44-0 

Berthelot  {mean) 

49-9 

0-8 

43-3 

CUHMQis 

218     . 

...  1000 

1000 

Triacetin  treated  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  alcohol  and  hjrdro- 
chloric  acid,  yields  acetic  ether  and  glycerine.  —  With  baryta,  it  yields 
glycerine  and  acetate  of  baryta.  100  pts.  thus  treated  yielded  80*6  pts. 
acetic  acid  and  43*1  glycerines  123*7;  calculation  requires  82*6  acetic 
acid  and  42*2  glycerine  =  124*8. 
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Triaoetin  is  insoluble  in  water^  and  does  not  mix  witb  it.  DiSBolFes 
Tory  readily  in  dilate  alcohol  (Berthelot). 

A  compound  of  acetic  acid  and  glycerine,  probably  triacetin,  appears  to  exist  in 
cod-liTer  oil  (Jongh,  Berz.  Jahreiber.  1843),  and  in  oon^erable  quantity  in  the  oil  of 
Swmymua  europaw  (Schweiier,  J.  pr.  Chem.  53,  437 ;  Atm,  Pharm,  80,  288;  Jah- 
re9ber.  L.  4*  K.  1851,  444). 


H.  Chlorin4^udeu$.    C*H^C10^ 
CUorliydrin-   C«ircio^ 
Bebthelot.    3^  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  41^  296. 

Obtained  by  saturating  gently  heated  glycerine  with  hydrochloric 
aoid  gas: 

CHW  +  HCa  -  C«H7C10*  +  2H0. 

The  liquid,  after  saturation,  mast  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  100^  for 
86  hours;  otherwise  the  product  is  extremely  small.  The  solution  is 
then  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  agitated  with  ether,  and  the  ether 
evaporated.  On  distilling  the  residue,  the  chlorhydrin  distils  over  at 
227^  It  must  be  treated  once  more  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  ether.  — 
A  chlorhydrin  is  albo  obtained,  bat  in  very  small  quantityi  by  slowly  distilling  glycerine 
in  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  ^as. 

Neutral  oil,  having  a  fresh  ethereal  odour  and  a  sweet  taste,  with 
pungent  after-taste.  Sp.  gr.  1*31,  Retains  its  fluidity  perfectly  at  —35^ 
Boils  at  227^ 


6  C 

48-0    . 

..    32-6     .. 

6-3     .. 

.,    321     .. 

...     290     .. 

Berthelot 
32-9 

7  H 

7-0    . 

35-4     . 

320     . 

6-8 

CL 

4  0 

80-8 

29-5 

c'H^ao*  

122-4     . 

..  100-0    .. 

1000 

May  be  regarded  as  chloride  ofglycyl,  QfiWO^fil,  or  as  a  chlorine-nndeiu  derived 
from  the  ozygen-nncleus  C^H^O^  by  the  substitution  of  ICI  for  IH. 

Chlorhydrin  bums  with  a  white,  green-edged  flame,  emitting  hydro- 
chloric acid.  —  Oxide  of  lead  saponifies  it  slowly  and  with  difficulty, 
yielding  quantities  of  glycerine  and  hydrochloric  acid  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  atomic  weights  of  those  bodies.  —  Does  not  precipitate 
nitrate  of  silver,  at  least  not  immediately. 

Chlorhydrin  mixes  with  its  own  bulk  of  Waier,  With  8  or  10  times 
its  balk  of  water,  it  forms  a  very  stable  emulsion,  which  remains  unal- 
tered, after  being  left  iX  rest  for  a  month.  —  It  sdso  mixes  with  Eilier 
(Berthelot).  . 

AcOTO-cHLORHYDRiN.  C^'^H'CIO*  =  C'H'CIO*  +  C*HK)».  Obtained, 
together  with  bichlorhydrin,  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  to  satnra* 
tion  through  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  glycerine  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  100""  for  several  hours;  leaving  the  liquid  to  itself  for  several  days 
or  weeks;  and  then  saturating  it  with  carbonate  of  soda.    Acetochlorhy- 
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drin  then  separates  in  the  form  of  a  neutral  oil^  very  fluid,  nearly  inso- 
luble in  water,  and  having  a  yerj  decided  odour,  like  thafc  of  acetic  acid. 
It  remains  liquid  at  —40^,  but  solidifies  in  a  transparent  mass  at  —  78°, 
Boils  between  180''  and  200^  By  analysis  it  was  found  to  contain  dl'9 
p.c.  C,  5-2  H,  and  40*0  CI.  The  aboye  formula  requires  39*4  C,  5*9  H, 
and  2d*d  CI,  and  that  of  bichlorhydrin  (tn/!),  gives  27'9  C,  4*7  H, 
and  54*6.  The  composition  of  the  oil  is  therefore  that  of  a  mixture  of 
acetochlorhydrin  and  bichlorhjdrin.  By  repeated  fractional  distillation, 
a  substance  separates  from  it  which  boils  at  180°  aud  appears  to  be 
bichlorhydrin;  the  remunder  boils  between  190°  and  230^,  without  exhi- 
biting a  fixed  boiling  point. 

Acetochlorhydrin  may  be  regarded  as  chlorhydrin  haying  1  At.  H 
replaced  by  othyl,  C^H*0';  or  as  1  At.  chlorhydrin  coupled  with  1  At. 
ethylene,  C*H»0*  (Berthelot,  iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  41,  303). 

The  three  following  compounds  are  derived  from  different  nuclei. 

Bichlorhydrin^  C'H'CIH)*.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  glycerine  in  10 
or  12  times  its  weight  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heating  the 
solution  to  100^  for  three  or  four  days;  then  saturating  with  carbonate  of 
potash,  agitating  with  ether,  and  evaporating  the  ether,  first  in  the  water- 
bath,  then  in  vacuo.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  is  nearly  pure  bichlorhy- 
drin; it  begins  to  boil  at  178%  and  passes  oyer  constantly  at  that  tem- 
perature to  the  end: 

C»H«0«  +  2HC1  -  C«H«CPO*  +  4H0; 

Bichlorhydrin  is  also  formed,  though  in  small  quantity,  in  the  preparation 

of  monochlorhydrin  (p.  498);  it  is  then  found  among  the  earlier  portions 

of  the  distillate. 

Neutral  oil,  having  a  yery  decided  ethereal  odour.     Sp.  gr.  1-37. 

Boils  at  178%    Remains  perfectly  fluid  at  —  35% 

Berthelot. 

6  C 36-0    ....     280    27-6 

6H 60    ....      47     6-0 

2  CI 70-8    ....     64-9    537 

2  0 160    ....     12-4    13-7 

Qf^YLKX^Q^ 128-8     ....  100-0    1000 

Primary  nucleus  C«HW;  ozygeu-nucleus  C^H^QS ;  chlorine-nudeus  C^H^CPO';^ 
or  primary  nncleiu  C*U>;  ehiorine-nttcleus  C^HH:;!';  bichlorhydrin  -  C*UH:1',0'. 

Bichlorhydrin  burns  with  a  white  green-edged  flame,  giving  ofiT 
hydrochloric  acid.  —  When  treated  with  potash,  even  in  the  cold,  it  soon 
deposits  crystals  of  chloride  of  potassium.  After  a  sufficiently  pro- 
longed reaction  at  100°  in  a  close  vessel,  the  liquid  no  longer  contains 
any  substance  soluble  in  ether.  It  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
chlorides,  and  if  evaporated,  after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
forms  a  syrupy  liquid,  which,  when  treated  successively  with  alcohol  and 
oxide  of  silver,  yields  glycerine. 

Bichlorhydrin  mixes  with  ether,  but  does  not  form  a  stable  emulsion 
with  water  (Berthelot,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  41,  297). 

Epichlorhydrfn^  C'H*C10'1  —  Formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  upon  bichlorydrin.    1.  Several  flasks  of  1  litre  capacity  were 
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filled  witli  dry  bydrocblorio  acid  gasj  about  a  gramme  of  bichlorliydrin 
introduced  into  each;  tbe  flasks  then  sealed,  and  kept  for  62  houTS  at 
100°.  The  acid  was  then  neutralized  with  potash,  and  the  liquid  dis- 
tilled. The  first  portions  of  water  that  passed  over  were  accompanied 
by  a  limpid  liquid  nearier  than  water,  and  baring  an  ethereal  odour  just 
like  that  of  hydrocbloric  ether,  but  more  persistent.  Sp.  gr.  between 
1-2  and  1-3.  —  2.  A  solution  of  bichlorhydrin  in  15  to  20  times  its 
weight  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  was  kept  at  a  temperature  of  100^ 
for  fifteen  hours,  this  liquid  then  neutralized  with  lime,  and  distilled.  An 
oil  waA  thus  obtained  exactly  resembling  the  preceding  in  odour  and 
other  properties;  it  distilled  between  120°  and  130^. 


6  C 

0  H 

CI 

2  O 

.....    360 

5-0 

.....     35-4 
160 

....    38-9    .... 
....       5-4     .... 
....    38-3    .... 
....     17-4    .... 

Berthelot 

(1)              (2) 

....    38-1     ....    86-2 

....       5-4     ....      6-2 

....    38-9 

....     18-7 

C«H»aO«    92-4 

....  1000    .... 

....  100  0 

Primtry  nneleiis  C*H^;  chlorine-nucleiis  CHKHO*. — The  formula  of  this  body 
must  not  be  regarded  as  definitely  established,  as  it  was  probably  not  obtained  in  a  state 
of  purity.  The  formula  agrees,  however,  with  the  results  of  the  action  of  potash 
on  the  compound  (rid.  ti^.)  and  with  its  comparatively  low  boiling  point.  For, 
chlorhydrin,  C^H^CIO^,  boils  at  227^,  and  epichlorhydrin,  which  differs  from  it  by  2HO, 
boils  at  120°  or  130^  Now.  according  to  VII,  61,  the  abstraction  of  2UO  lowers 
the  boiling  point  of  a  compound  by  about  110**. 

Epicblorhydrin  (prepared  by  tbe  second  process),  is  decomposed  by 
potash  at  100  ,  yielding  an  alkaline  liquid,  which  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  chlorides;  does  not  giv^e  on  inflammable  vapours  when  boiled; 
giyes  up  nothing  to  ether;  and  when  treated  successively  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  absolute  alcohol,  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
syrupy  substance,  which  is  deliquescent,  nearly  fixed,  and  similar  to  or 
identical  with  glycerine  (Berthelot,  If.  Ann.  Chim,  Fhy$.  41,  299). 

lodhydrin,  C"H"IO*.  —  Obtained  by  saturating  glycerine  with 
bydriodic  acid,  keeping  the  liquid  in  a  close  vessel  at  100°  for  forty  hour% 
and  then  treating  it  with  potash  and  ether: 

2C«H80«  +  HI  -  C«H"I03  +  6H0. 

Syrupy  liquid,  which  exhibits  a  ffolden  iridescence,  has  a  saccharine 
taste,  is  not  volatile,  but  bums  without  residue,  emitting  vapours  of 
iodine.  Treated  with  potash  at  100^,  it  is  very  slowly  decomposed, 
jrielding  glycerine,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  a  liquid  which  is  free  from 
iodine,  soluble  in  ether,  volatilizes  pretty  easily,  and  is  composed  of 
C«H»0»  =  C«HW  -  3H0. 

lodhydrin  dissolves  one-fifth  of  its  volume  of  water.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  iodine  contained  in  cod-liver  oil  and  other  oils  of  like  nature, 
may  possibly  be  in  the  form  of  this  or  some  similar  compound  (Berthelot 
&  De  Luca,  Compt,  rend,  39,  748). 
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s  SUrihnudetu.    (?H»X»0*. 

r 

'  T  Nitroglycerine.    c«N»H»0«=C*ffXK)*. 


SoBRBRO.     Campt.  rend.  24,  247* 

R.  Railton.    Ckem.  Soo.  Qu.  J.  7,  222. 

Diioovered  by  Sobrero }  more  minutely  investigated  by  Railton. 

Formatum,  Bj  the  action  of  a  mixtare  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  oil 
of  vitriol  on  glycerine  at  low  temperatures  (Sobrero,  p.  488). 

Preparation.  Sjrupj  glycerine  is  slowly  dropped  into  a  mixtare  of 
equal  volumes  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  kept  cool  by  immersing 
the  containing  vessel  in  ice-cold  water,  the  mixture  being  well  shaken 
and  cooled  after  each  addition.  The  product  which  floats  on  the  surface 
after  a  while,  in  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid,  is  poured  into  cold  distilled 
water,  repeatedly  washed  with  water  by  decantation,  and  afterwards  freed 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  water  by  drying  with  blotting  paper  (Rail- 
ton).  —  Sobrero  used  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  nitric  and  2  vol.  oil  of  vitriol 
kept  cool  by  a  freezing  mixture,  and,  after  washing  the  product  with  water, 
dissolved  it  in  alcohol  and  precipitated  by  water,  or  dissolved  it  in  ether, 
and  evaporated  the  ether,  and  afterwards  dried  the  product  in  vacuo  over 
oil  of  vitriol  (p.  488).  According  to  Railton,  however,  it  cannot  be  dried 
in  vacuo,  as  it  is  thereby  rapidly  decomposed. 

Properties.  Pale  yellow  liquid  (Sobrero)  heavier  than  water 
(Sobrero,  Railton);  inodorous,  but  has  a  sweet  pungent  and  aromatic 
taste;  and  when  placed  upon  the  tongue,  even  in  very  small  quantity, 
produces  headache,  which  hists  for  several  hours  (Sobrero). 


6C  . 

CalcuUtion, 

acoordiDg 
36 

to  Railton. 

17-06 

3N. 

42 

19*91 

5  H. 

5 

2-37 

16  O. 

128 

60-66 

C«H*X'0< 211         100-00 

Railton,  by  burning  the  substance  with  oxide  of  copper  in  a  tube  having  metallic 
copper  at  its  open  end,  obtained  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  N  to  2  voL  CO',  showing  that  it 
contains  1  At.  N.  to  2C,  or  3N  to  6C.  The  hydrogen  could  not  be  determined,  in 
consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  drying  the  substance  completely. 

Nitroglycerine  boiled  for  some  time  with  aqueous  potash  is  decom- 
posed, with  formation  of  glycerine  and  nitrate  of  potash  (Railton). 

C«H»(NO*)»0«  +  3(K0,H0)  «  C«H»0«  +  3CK0,N0»). 

It  is  slightly  soluble  in  Water;  dissolves  more  readily  in  Alcohol  and 
JEther  (Railton)  IT. 
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Compounds  probabfyjormedfr^n  Ae  nudeiu  CN^X^II^ 
1.  NitacroL 

Redtenbachbb.     Ann,  Pkarm.  57,  145, 
TiLLBY.     Ann.  Pharm,  67, 106. 

Choloidio  acid  is  distilled  to  one-fifth,  with  fire  times  its  Tolnme  of 
strong  nitric  acid;  and  in  case  red  fumes  are  giren  off  at  the  end  of  the 
process,  the  distillate  is  poured  back,  or  fresh  nitric  acid  added,  and  the 
distillation  repeated  till  no  more  red  vapours  appear;  the  distillate  then 
diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  again  poured  back,  and  redistilled. 
A  crystalline,  yellowish -white,  thiokish  mixture  of  choloidio,  eholestenc, 
and  oxalic  acid  then  remains,  and  a  colourless  or  brownish  strongly  add 
watery  distillate  is  obtained,  having  an  intensely  pungent  and  intoxica- 
ting odour,  and  below  it,  an  oil  biving  the  same  odour.  The  wateiy 
distillate  is  decanted  from  the  heavy  oil,  and  onoe  more  partially  distilled, 
whereupon  nitric  oxide  is  s^ven  off,  and  a  little  more  of  the  heavy  oil 
passes  over  (the  watery  distillate  contains  aoetio,  cnpric,  caprylic,  and 
perhaps  also  valerianic  and  but^o  acids). 

The  whole  of  the  heavy  oil  thus  obtained,  after  being  freed  from 
adhering  acids  by  washing  with  water,  is  colourless  or  pale  yellow;  much 
heavier  than  water;  has  an  intensely  pungent  and  intoxicatine  odoar; 
excites  tears,  produces  headache  when  inhaled;  reddens  litmus,  dissolves 
sparingly  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol;  and  dissolves  fats  and  soapj 
acids. 

Decomposes  at  100^  with  moderate  detonation  and  bluish  flame.  — 
With  aaueous  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  a  yellow  solution  of  NUroeMa^e 
ofpotask,  which,  if  the  potash  is  sufficiently  oonoentrated,  separates  out 
in]  yellow  crystals, — ^and  Gholaerol,  which  settles  to  the  bottom  in  the 
form  of  an  oil  of  different  odour  (Redtenbacher). 

Nitacrol  is  also  obtained,  when  (Bnauthyl  is  dropped  into  strong 
nitric  acid,  the  mixture  distilled,  the  distillate  containing  nitric  acid, 
caproic  acid,  and  nitacrol,  diluted  with  water,  and  the  drops  of  nitacrol 
which  sink  to  the  bottom,  washed  with  water.  —  This  also  is  a  colourless 
oil,  heavier  than  water,  and  having  a  sharp,  penetrating  odour  which 
strongly  irritates  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  When  heated  to 
100°  m  contact  with  water,  it  is  resolved  into  nitrous  acid  and  cholacrol; 
it  likewise  colours  potash-solution  intensely  yellow,  forming  at  the  same 
time  yellow  crystals  doubtless  consisting  of  nitrocholate  of  potash,  and 
a  heavy  transparent,  and  somewhat  yellowish  oil,  the  odour  of  which  is 
nearly  as  intense  as  that  of  nitacrol,  but  in  the  dilute  state  reeembles 
that  of  cinnamon.  —  Many  other  organic  compounds  appear  also  to  yield 
nitacrol  when  heated  with  nitric  acid,  inajsimuch  as  the  resulting  distillate 
assumes  a  yellow  colour  when  treated  with  potash  (TiUey). 
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2.  Nitrocholic  Acid.    C?N*HO«»=:C?N*X*H«,(yf 

Redtbnbaoher.    Ann.  Pharm.  57 ,  145. 

NUrocholaie  of  Patath.  —  Nitaerol  is  left  for  seyeral  days  in  contact 
with  cold  dilute  potaah,  and  the  mixture  frequently  shaken;  the  yellow 
solution  decanted  from  the  cholacrol  produced  at  the  same  time,  and 
evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point  at  a  yery  gentle  heat,  or  better, 
over  oil  of  vitriol  at  ordinary  temperatures.  (The  yellow  mother-liquor, 
which  yields  no  more  crystais,  smells  like  butter,  and,  when  treated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  gives  off  nitrous  fumes,  then  emits  an  odonr  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  yields  drops  of  oil  smelling  like  fat,  which  rise  to 
the  surface.  Alcohol  likewise  extracts  from  this  mother-liouor  a  potash - 
salt  containing  a  volatile  soapy  acid.  —  The  preparation  ol  uitrocholate 
of  potash  sometimes  fails,  the  potash-solution  assuming  indeed  a  yellow 
colour  when  it  first  comes  in  contact  with  the  nitraorol,  but  afterwards 
becoming  suddenly  violet-coloured,  and  yielding  by  evaporation,  rose- 
colonred  and  violet  crystals  of  another  potash-salt,  while  the  mother- 
liquor  contains  a  large  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid). 

The  crystals  of  nitrocholate  of  potash,  purified  by  solution  in  water 
and  slow  evaporation,  are  of  the  size  of  peas,  apparently  of  the  form  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  lemon-yellow,  lustrous,  and  of  slightly  in- 
toxicating odour.  When  dried  in  the  air  or  in  vacuo,  and  more  quickly 
when  heated,  they  burst  into  numerous  fragments,  which  are  scattered 
about,  diffusing  a  powerful  odour;  the  crystals  at  100^  Their  aqueous 
solution,  when  boiled  for  some  time,  yields  nitrate  of  potash.  Dilute 
sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  solution  of  these  crystals  (or  to  the  mother- 
liquor)  separates  nitrous,  nitric,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  fatty  oil 
which  rises  to  the  surface  (Redtenbacher). 

Calcolation  according  to  Om.  Calcalation  ace.  to  Redtenbacher.       Redtenb. 


2  KO   

94-4 
36-0 

112-0 
2-0 

160-0 

....    23-34 
....      8-90 
....    27-70 
....       0-50 
....     39-56 

KO... 

2C 

4  N 

H  ... 
9  0    .. 

.     47-2     . 
.     12-0     . 
.     56-0     . 
10     . 
.     72-0     . 

..     25-08     ... 
..      6-37     ... 
..    29-76    ... 
..      0-53     .... 
..     38-26     ... 

....     24-78 

6  C 

8  N 

....      7-91 
....    29-98 

2  H 

20  O  

....       0-59 
....    36-74 

C«N*X*H3K20« 

404-4 

....  10000 

188-2     . 

..  100-00    ... 

....  10000 

The  ciystalB  with  which  the  analyna  was  made  were  freed  from  the  mother-liquor 
bj  preMore  between  paper. 


3.  Cholacrol. 
Redtenbacher.    Ann.  Pharm,  57, 145. 

The  heayy  oil  which  separates  out  when  nitaerol  is  treated  with 
aqueous  potash  (p.  502).  It  is  afterwards  washed  with  water  till  it  be- 
comes neutral. 

Pale  yellow  oil,  heavier  than  water,  and  having  a  pnn^nt,  intoxica* 
ting,  cinnamon-like  odour.     N^utralt 


504  PROPYLENE:  NITRO-NUCLEUS  C>N«X«H*. 

Decomposes  at  100°,  with  e^olation  of  nitrons  fumes,  sometimefi  also 
with  slight  detonation  and  emission  of  light,  whilst  a  small  qoantitjr  of 
lipoid  having  a  fatty  odour  remains  behind. 

Dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  not  very  abnndantly  in  acids  or  alkalis^ 
bat  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Redtenbacher). 

Dried  over  chloride  qfealeium,  Redtenbacher. 

O  \^  >••••»•■•••  CM***** ••••»•«•••«  4cf        «...        ^d*94        •••••>••        AD'Xw 

2N ^      28    ...,     15-14    15-28 

5H 5    ...•      2-70    ^      2-81 

13  O    104    ..^    56-22    ^    55-76 

OT<PH»0»  185    ....  100  00    100-00 

[Redtenbacher's  formiils  oertainlj  agrees  cloadjr  with  the  aualjtis,  but  it  U  veiy 
nprobable]. 
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Page  308. 

Nitrite  0/  Methyl.  C*H»0,NO». —Obtained:  1.  By  treating  wood- 
spirit  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  arsenious  aoids.  —  2.  Bj  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  brucine: 

C«H«N«0«  T  5(NO»,HO)  :^  (?H»0,NO»  +  C^H»N^Om  +  c*EPO«  +  2N0»+  4H0. 

Bracine.  Nitrite  of  metbyL  Cacotheline.  Oxalic  add. 

Very  volatile,  boiling  at  — 12*5°;  has  an  odour  like  that  of  nitrous  ether^ 
and  bums  with  a  pale  flame  slightly  tinged  with  green.  With  alcoholic 
potash,  it  yields  nitrite  of  potash.  Vapour-density  =  0*991  (Streckefi 
Ann.  Fharm.  91,  81;  abstr.  Compt  rend.  3d,  49;  Chem  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
7,  274). 


Page  320. 

Tritnethylamine.'^The  hydriodate  of  this  base  Is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  aldehyde-ammonia.  On  mixing  a  dear 
solution  of  aldehyde-ammonia  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  with  excess 
of  iodide  of  methyl,  needle-shaped  crystals  are  formed  in  a  few  hours 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  becoming 
continually  darker  in  colour;  the  action  is  complete  in  24  hours.  —  The 
crystals  are  colourless  and  soluble  in  water.  Heated  on  platinum  foil, 
they  are  decomposed,  with  separation  of  charcoal.  They  emit  an 
ammoniacal  odour  when  heated  with  potash  or  lime ;  and  their  solution 
mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver  yields  a  copious  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver 
(Man  Saenz  Diez,  Ann.  Fharm.  90,  299). 


fi  0 

36    . 

..    19-35 
..      5-38 
..      7-53 
..    67-74 

SaensDiei. 

10  H    

N    

10    . 

14    . 

126    . 

5-44 

I 

........    68-27 

((?H«)»N,HI  

186    . 

...  10000 
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Page  329. 


Stannmethyl,    C'H'Sn.  —  Formed  by  the  action  of  tin  on  iodide  of 
methyl  (Franl:landj  Cahonrs  &  Riche).     When  iodide  of  methyl  and 
metallic  tia  are  heated  together  in  sealed  glass  tabes  to  a  temperatnra 
between  150°  and  180°,  the  action  is  complete  in  the  coarse  of  15  to  20 
hours,  and  the  liqaid  contained  in  the  tubes  solidifies  on  cooling.     The 
mass  when  distilled  yields,  first,  from  195°  upwards,  a  colourless,  strong- 
smelling  liquid,  which  does  not  solidify  at  0  ,  —  then,  between  220°  and 
225°^  the  greater  portion  of  the  volatile  product,  amounting  to  |-  of  the  sub- 
stance used.    This  latter  portion  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  crystalline  mass 
which,  when  fused,  partisdly  solidified,  and  separated  by  decautatlon  from 
the  remaiuing  fluid  portion,  yields  beautiful  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of 
iodide  of  stannmethyl^  C*H'Sn,t,  melting  at  34°,  moderately  solable  in 
water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolving  in  ether  in  all  proportions. 
Ammonia  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  throws  down  oxide  of  stannmethyl 
as  a  white  amorphous  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  potash, 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  crystal* 
lizable  salts:  e.  g.;the  chloride  =C*H»Sn,Cl;  the  sulphate  =C»H^nO,SO«, 
^c.  (Cahonrs  &  Riche,   Compt.  rend,  26,  1001;  Ann.  Pharm.  88,316; 
Jahresber.  1853,  48,  2).     The  salts  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  stanne- 
thy]  TFrankland).  •—  The  pungent-smelling  liquid  formed  simultaneously 
with  iodide  of  stannmethyl,  and  boiling  at  about  200°,  is  the  iodide  of  a 
radical  polymeric  with  stannmethyl  =(C*H')*Sn*,I;  when  treated  with 
ammonia,  it  yields  an  oxide  which  likewise  forms  crystallizable  salts  with 
acids  (Cahonrs  &  Riche). 


Page  847.       " 

Chloroform. —  From  experiments  by  A.  Oanther,  it  appears  that 
commercial  chloroform  is  sometimes  contaminated  with  Dutch  liqaid 
O^RHJl*;  a  sample  treated  with  alcoholic  potash  for  the  preparation  of 
formic  acid,  yielded  a  oonside^ble  quantity  of  gaseous  chloride  of  acetyl, 
C^H'Cl,  which  is  known  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
Dutch  liquid  (p.  191  of  this  volume)  but  is  not  produced  from  pure  chlo- 
roform under  similar  ciroamstances  (Wdhler,  Ann.  Pharm.  91,  127). 


Page  429. 

Hydroferrocyanio  add.  A  oold-satnrated  solution  of  fenocyanide  of 
potassium  mixed  in  small  portions  with  an  equal  volume  of  hydrochloric 
acid  free  from  iron,  yields  a  snow-white,  crystalline  precipitate  of  pore 
hydroferrocyanio  acid,  which  may  be  washed  without  loss  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  After  drying  in  a  tube,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
crystallized  out  by  covering  the  solution  with  a  stratum  of  ether. 
(Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  87,  127). 


CYANIDE  OP  CADMIUM.  507 

Page  426. 

^  Cyanide  of  Cadmium,  —  According  to  E.  Scbuler  {Ann.  Fharm. 

^  87,  46 ;  Jahretiber.  1853,  404);  pure  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  added 

^  to  a  perfectly  neutral  and  not  too  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  cadmium, 

I  yieldis  a  bulky  white  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  cadmium,  CdCy,  soluble  in 

excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  washed  precipitate  is  an  amorphous 
I  powder,  which  is  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 

when  heated  in  an  open  vessel  turns  brown  and  afterwards  black,  and 
'  forms  a  brown  deposit  of  cadmic  oxide;  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  does 

'"  not  give  off  water  or  form  cadmic  oxide;  but  covers  the  tube  with  a 

specular  deposit  of  cadmium.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  with  evolu< 
'  tion  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  —  Contains  68*1  p.o.  cadmium. 
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Pago  7. 

Cyanides  of  Copper  and  Cadmium.  —  a.  2CdCy,Cu*Cy.  —  Recency 
precipitated  cadmio  hydrate  dissolves  very  slowly  in  excess  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  bat  quickly,  and  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  cyanogen, 
on  the  addition  of  recently  precipitated  cnpric  carbonate.     If  the  addition 
of  the  latter  substance  be  discontinued  before  the  oxide  of  cadmiom  is 
completely  dissolved,  there  remains  a  lavender-blue  residue,  which  dis- 
solves partially  in  boiling  water  (leaving  pure  oxide  of  cadmium)  and 
forms  a  liquid,  which  soon  becomes  turbid  and  deposits  a  viscid  milky 
substance,  becoming  crystalline  as  it  cools,  and  apparently  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  two  different  salts.     But  if  the  addition  of  carbonate    of 
copper  be  continued  till  the  cadmio  oxide  is  completely  dissolved,  a 
liquid  is  obtained  which  is  colourless  at  first,  but  afterwards  assumes  a 
purple  red  colour,  gradually  in  the  cold,  more  quickly  at  20°  to  25^,  and 
after  being  concentrated  at  100°,  soon  deposits  crystals  of  a  dingy  brown- 
red  colour.     The  latter  compound  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 
From  the  solution  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  it  separates  in 
the  form  of  a  red  tenacious  mass,  which  gradually  solidifies  to  a  net-work 
of  crystals;  but  when  recrystallized   from  a  large  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  it  forms  shining,  rose-coloured,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  are 
permanent  in  the  air,  and  are  not  decomposed  at  150°,  but  at  hi^er 
temperatures  become  opaque,  fuse,  and  quickly  decompose    (Schiller, 
Ann.  Pkarm.  87,  48). 

DHed  at  10(r.  SchtUer  {mtan). 

2Cd 112  ....  441    45-5 

2  Cu 64  ....  25-2    24'5 

3Cy     78  ....  30-7 

2CdCy,Cu«Cy 254    ....  1000 

h,  2CdCy,CuCy.  —  When  cadmio  hydrate  and  cuprio  hydrate  are 
dissolved  together  in  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  colourless  solution  left  to 
evaporate  in  the  air,  colourless,  shining,  oblique,  rhombic  prisms  are 
obtained,  which  at  100°  give  off*  18*4  p.c.  of  their  weight,  and  crumble  to 
a  fine  meaJy  powder.  The  salt  is  readily  decomposed  by  acids.  Both 
this  and  the  preceding  have  a  decided  alkaline  reaction  and  a  peculiar 
metallic  taste,  leaving  an  irritating  sensation  in  the  throat  (Schiller, 
Ann.  Fharm.  87,  52). 

SchUler  (mMii). 

2Cd 112    ....    50-4    500 

Ca 32    ....    13-9    .. 14'1 

3Cy 78    ....    35-7 

2CdCy,CuCy 222    ....  100-0 
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Pago  25. 


Cyanide  of  Mercury  and  Cadmium,  2CdCy,3HgCy.  —  A  solution  of 
cadmio  hydrate  and  mercuric  oxide  in  hydrocyanic  acid,  yields  white 
opaque  rectangular  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air  and  readily  soluble  in 
cold  water  (Schiilor,  Ann.  Fharm.  87,  54). 

2  Cd 112     ....     20-4     19-5 

3  Hg    300     ....     55-2    .,     561 

5Cy 130     ....     24-4 

2CdCy,3HgCy    542    ....  1000 


Page  97. 
Sulphocyanides  of  Platinum, 

G.  B.  BocKTON.     Ckem.  Soc.  Qu.J.  7,  22. 

Sulphocjpinide  of  platinum  forms  two  series  of  salts  analogous  to  the 
chloroplatinites  and  chloroplatinates,  viz.,  the  Sulphocyanoplatinites  or 
Flatina-bimlpkocyanides=C'^mFiS'='M.?t{CyS^y  =  MCyS»  +  PtCyS«, 
and  the  Sulphocyanoplatinaies  or  jPlaiino-tersulphocyanides  =  C^N'MPtS* 
=  MPt(CyS'»)»  =  MCvS»+Pt(CyS')*.^  The  potassium-salts  of  these  two 
series  are  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphocyanide  of  platinum  on  protochlo- 
ride  or  bichloride  of  platinum  respectively.  All  the  salts  are  strongly 
coloured,  exhibiting  all  shades  of  colour  from  light  yellow  to  deep  red. 
They  are  quickly  decomposed  by  heat,  emitting  a  peculiar  odour.  —  When 
a  salt  of  either  series  is  treated  with  chlorine  or  nitric  acid,. it  is  decom- 
posed, with  formation  of  sulphuric  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  deposition 
of  a  red  or  brown  non-crystsdliue  substance,  which  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  is  not  attacked  by  potash,  but  is  coloured  yellow  by  ammo- 
nia. This  substance  appears  to  be  platinotu  sulphocyanide^  PtUyS*;  its 
analysis  gave  8-53  and  8' 72  p.c.  C,  9-92  N,  1877  S,  6227  and  6202  Pt, 
besides  039  and  0-15H,  —  calculation  re<nuiring  7*64  C,  893  N,  20*38  S, 
and  63*05  Pt.  Its  formation  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  sulphocyano- 
planate  of  potassium  may  be  represented  by  the  equation: 

XPt(CyS»)»+ IICI  +  16H0= PtCyS«  +  KH(SO^a  +  2HS0^  +  llHCl  +  2HCy. 

Ammonia  attacks  the  salts  of  both  series,   forming  sulphocyanide  of 
platosammonium  (p.  515). 

Tlie  following  table  exhibits  the  reactions  of  the  two  series  of  salts 
with  various  metallic  solutions: 
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Reagents. 

Sulphocyanoplatinites. 

Sulphocyanopktinatea. 

1                             Neatral  Lead  nlta 

No  change 

Pale  yellow  precipitate 

No  cftiangie 

No  change ^ 

Puiplish.black  precipitate.... 
No      precipitate :      liquid 
changes  colour  when  heated 

Fble  yellow  predpitote  

Salmon-coloured  precipitate 

Rue  yellow  precipitate „. 

Flesh-oolonrod  precipitate.... 

Copious  reddish  precipitate, 
with  evolution  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid 

Nearly  white  predpitate  on 
boUing 

Soluble  goldoi  lamin* 
Fine  red  prectpitats 

Rich  brown  precipitate 
Brick-red  precipitate 
Orange  precipitate 

Salmon-coloured  precipitate 
Copious  orange  precipitate 
Fhie  Termillion-red  precipi- 
tate 
No  predpitate 

Prussian   blue   formed    on 
boiling 

Basic  Lead  salts 

i                              Fenpons  salts   ..>.......*........... 

Cobalt  salto 

Cuprous  salts 

Cupric  salts 

Mercurous  salts  

SilTer  salts  

Auric  salts  

Salts  of  Platosamine 

Chnnaic  acid .......#.. 

1.  Sulphocyanoplatinites.    MPt(CyS»)*. 

Sulpkoq/anoplatinotis  acid,  HPt(CyS*)*.  —  Obtained  by  cantionslT 
decomposing  sulphocyanoplatinite  of  barium  with  dilnte  snlphnric  acia. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  speedily  decomposed  by  evaporation,  even  in 
vacuo,  the  sulphur  being  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  water.  The 
chief  products  of  the  decomposition  are  hydro8ulpho<^nic  acid  and  a  red 
or  yellow  deposit,  rich  in  platinum. 

Sulphocyanoplatinite  of  Patastium, — Obtained:  1.  By  dissalyuig 
protochioride  of  platinum  in  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  the  Bolntioii 
being  attended  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature.  —  2.  Better,  by  the 
action  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  on  chloroplatinite  of  potassium,  the 
sulphocyanide  being  in  excess  (VI,  322).  As  sulphocyanoplatinite  of 
potassium  is  extremely  soluble,  and  does  not  crystadlize  well  by  evapo- 
ration, it  is  best  to  use  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  in  the  form  of  a 
concentrated  solution,  and  to  add  the  platinum-salt  by  small  quantities  at 
a  time,  so  as  to  avoid  too  ffreat  a  rise  of  temperature.  The  liquid  on 
cooling  deposits  a  mass  of  small  needles,  which  must  be  purificKl  from 
chloride  of  potassium  by  solution  in  strong  alcohol,  from  which  again  the 
salt  is  best  recovered  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  crystals  are  then 
pressed  between  paper  to  remove  the  excess  of  sulphoi^anide  of  potas- 
sium, and  the  salt  once  more  crystallized  from  an  aqueous  solution. 

Stellar  groups  of  crystals,  which,  when  examined  by  the  microscope, 
appear  like  six-sided  prisms  of  a  fine  red  colour.  They  dissolve  readily 
in  2^  pts.  of  water  at  15*5^  and  are  soluble  to  any  extent  in  warm 
alcohol.  The  solution  of  the  pure  salt  is  orange-red;  a  port- wine  colour 
denotes  impurity.  The  crystals  are  not  deliquescent,  and  when  perfectly 
dry,  do  not  appear  to  be  a&ected  by  a  temperature  of  1 00^  •—  The  salt  is 
decomposed  by  ammonia^  yielding  sulphocyanide  of  platosammomam, 


SULPH0CYAN0FLAT1NAT£S*  S 1 1 

which  cryBtallices  out,  and  salphocjanlde  of  potassiam  which  remains  in 
solution  (p.  515). 

CryttaU  dried  ottr  oil  qf  vitriol.  Buckton. 

4C.... 24    ....      9-44  9-34 

2N    28    ....     11-02  10-66 

4S     64     ....     25-18  25-44 

K 39    ....     15-38  15-27 

Pt    99    ....    88-98  38-78 

KPt(CyS»J>    254    ....  lOO'OO    99-49 

StUphocffanopIaiinite  of  Silver,  Curdy  precipitate,  somewhat  resem- 
bling snlphoojauide  of  silver,  partially  soluble  in  ammonia,  with  decom- 
position. Dissolves  in  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  but  the  solution  is 
decomposed  by  water. 


2N.. 
4S   .. 

Pt.. 
4C  .. 


Buckton  (mean). 

28    .... 

8-66 

8-53 

64     .... 

19-81 

19-40 

]081 
991  ••" 

64-08 

63-98 

24     ... 

7-45 

6-94 

AgPt(CyS8)«    323    ....  10000 

Sulphoeyanoplatintte  of  Diplatosammonium.  —  Obtained,  as  a  bulky 
fl  esh-coioured  precipitate,  by  decomposing  the  chloride  of  diplatosammo- 
nium with  a  soluble  sulphocvanoplatinite.  —  Heated  on  platinum-foil,  it 
fives  off  ammoniacal  gas,  fuses  into  a  black  bubbling  mass,  and  then 
urns  like  tinder,  leaving  bright  spongy  platinum.  Tt  is  quite  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  but  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  rather 


freely. 


4C  . 

6H  , 
4N. 
4S  . 
2Pt. 


Buckton  (mean). 

24    .... 

6-90 

6-65 

6    .... 

1-72 

1-19 

56    .... 

1609 

64     .... 

18-39 

18-62 

198     .... 

56-90 

56-94 

PtH«N«,Pt,(CyS2)2 348    ....  lOO'OO 

Polymeric  with  sulphocyanide  of  platosammonium  (p.  516). 


2.  Sulphocyanoplatinaie$.    MPt(CySy. 

Sulphocyanoplalinie  Acid,  HPt(CyS')*.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating 
a  warm  and  concentrated  solution  of  the  lead-salt  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  filtered  liquid  is  of  a  deep-red  colour,  and  has  a  strongly  acid  taste. 
It  displaces  carbonic  acid  from  its  combination  with  the  alkalis,  nnd 
dissolves  metallic  zinc,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  production  of  a 
yellow  insoluble  substance.  When  rapidly  evaporated  in  vacuo,  it  leaves 
a  confused  semi-crystalline  mass.  When  concentrated  over  the  water- 
bath,  it  is  quickly  decomposed,  leaving  a  brown  amorphous  mass  rich  in 
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platinnm.  On  distilling  it  at  a  gentle  heat,  an  acid  liquid  passes  over 
containing  hydrocyanic  and  hydrosulphocjanic  acids.  It  combines  directlj- 
with  bases. 

SuIpkocifanoplaHncUe  of  Ammonium,  —  The  acid  does  not  combine 
rapidly  with  free  ammonia;  bat  the  salt  is  easily  prepared  by  boilin^^ 

3  pt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  a  few  minntes  in  a  strong  solntion  of 
3 '5  pts.  of  sulphocyanoplatinate  of  potassium;  it  may  be  separated  after 
cooling,  from  the  sulphates  of  ammonia  and  potash  by  means  of  alcohol, 
and  purified  by  recrystallization  from  hot  water.  Crystallises  in  hexa- 
gonal plates  of  a  fine  crimson  colour.  It  is  stable  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  gires  off  the  odour  of  sulphocyanic  acid  when  its  aqueous  aola- 
tion  is  boiled. 

Buckfam. 

6C    36    ..,.    12«37 12-14 

4H    4    ....      1-38    1-55 

4N    56    ....     19-24 

6S     96    ....    32-99 

Pt   99    ....    3402    34-17 

NH<Pt(CyS9)»  291     ....  100-00 

StUphocyanoplaiinate  of  Potassium.  ^  Preparation.  1.  By  the  action 
of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  on  bichloride  of  platinum.  When 
bichloride  of  platinum  is  added  to  a  cold  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium,  a  precipitate  of  chloroplatinate  of  potassium  is  formed,  with 
evolution  of  bydrosulphocyanic  acid.  But  if  the  bichloride  of  platinum 
be  poured  into  a  strong  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  previoasly 
heated  to  70°  or  80^  no  precipitate  is  formed,  but  the  liquor  acquires  a 
deep  red  colour,  and  on  cooling  deposits  beautiful  laminsd  of  sulphocyano- 
platinate of  potassium.  ThU  process  invokes  a  considerable  waste  of  snlphocyanide 
of  potassium,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  which  likewise, 
if  the  temperature  rises  above  a  certain  ^point,  decomposes  the  product,  formiuf  a 
brown  flocculent  precipitate  (platinous  sulphocyanide).  —  2.  Better :     A  solution  of 

4  pts.  of  chloroplatinate  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  5  pts.  of 
pure  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  (weighed  in  the  fused  state)  in  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  water,  and  the  mixture  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point: 

KPta"  +  3KCyS«  «  KPt(CyS»)«  +  3Ka. 

A  deficiency  of  the  sulphocyanide  must  be  avoided,  as  in  that  case  an 
insoluble  brown  substance  is  formed,  which  renders  the  purification  of 
the  crystals  very  difficult.  The  filtered  liquid,  on  cooling,  deposits  the 
sulphocyanoplatinate  in  beautiful  crystals,  often  of  a  large  size.  To 
remove  traces  of  chloride  of  potassium,  the  crystals  may  be  redissolved 
in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  passed  through  a  niter  surrounded 
with  hot  water,  to  prevent  too  rapid  crystallization. 

Propei'ties.  Six-sided  prisms  or  laminie,  of  a  deep  carmine  colour, 
and  very  nauseous  taste.  The  aqueous  solution  yields  the  salt  in  hexa- 
gonal plates;  but  from  the  alcoholic  solution  it  is  often  deposited  in 
double  six-sided  pyramids  united  base  to  base,  with  their  apices  truncated. 
Permanent  in  the  air  at  ordiuary  temperatures.  The  solution  has  a  deep 
red  colour,  becoming  yellow  when  very  dilute.  One  drop  of  the  satu- 
rated solution  gives  a  distinct  yellow  tinge  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
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6  C 

DrM  t»  vacuo  aver  ot7  qf  vitriol. 
36    ....     11-53 

Backton  {meatt) 
11 '72 

3N 

„ 42     ....     13'46 

13-58 

6S... 

96    ....    3076 

........    30-83 

K 

39    ....     12*52 

12-73 

Pt 

99    ....    31-73 

31-63 

KPt(CyS»)»   312    ....  100-00    100-29 

Decomposiiions,  1.  Sulphocyanoplatinate  of  potassiam  is  decomposed 
afc  a  red  heat,  yielding  sulphocyanide  of  potassiam,  gaseoas  products,  and 
reduced  platinum.  —  2.  When  gently  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it 
barns  with  a  blue  sulphurous  flame  and  peculiar  odour.  —  3.  H^dro- 
Bulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  hydrosulphocyanio  acid,  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium,  and  bisulphide  of  platinum: 

KPt(CyS»)»  +  2HS  =  PtS»  +  KCyS»  +  2HCyS». 

Similarly,  with  sulphide  of  ammonium: 

KPt(CyS»)>  +  2NH*S  «  PtS»  +  KCyS»  +  2NH*CyS». 

By  precipitating  a  lolntioQ  of  0-715  grm.  of  the  salt  with  sulphide  of  ammoniam,  heating 
the  liquid  on  the  water-bath  till  all  traces  of  free  ammonia  had  disappeared,  then  adding 
acetic  acid,  filtering  from  the  bisnlphide  of  platinum,  and  treating  the  clear  liquid  with 
nitrate  of  silver  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  prevent  the  formation  of  acetate 
of  silver,  a  precipitate  of  sulphocyanide  of  silver  was  obtained,  weighing  1-127  grm.  and 
equivalent  to  0*3999  grm.  or  55-90  per  cent  of  sulphocyanogen :  calculation  i^equirea 
55-76.  —  4.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  Nitric  acid  and  chlorine  likewise  decompose  it,  yielding  platinous 
sulphocjranide  PtCyS%  and  other  products  (p.  509).  —  5.  Ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia  added  to  a  saturated  solution  of  the  salt,  quickly 
decompose  it,  changing  the  colour  to  pale  yellow  in  a  few  minutes  and 
precipitating  sidphocyanide  of  plcUosammonium  in  fine  yellow  needles; 
the  liquid  retaining  in  solution  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium,  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  and  cyanide  of  ammonium: 

6KPt(CyS«)»  +  8NH«  +  8H0  -  6NH»PtCyS»  +  2(KO,SO»)  +  4KCyS«  +  2NH^CyS» 

+  5HCyS3  4  HCy. 

6.  Potash  converts  the  salt  into  a  red,  gelatinous  mass,  without  evolution 
of  ammonia.  —  7.  When  it  is  gently  heated  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
carbonic  acid  is  evolved;  the  mixture  becomes  partially  decolorized; 
sulphocyanoplatinite  of  potassium  is  deposited;  and  the  liquid  retains  in 
solution,  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  and  cyanide  of 
potassium : 

6KPt(CyS^»  +  8(K0,C0») = 6KPt(CyS«)> + 2(KO,S0»)  +  5KCyS«  +  KCy  +  8C0«. 

8.  A  pure  solution  of  sulphocyanoplatinate  of  potassium  does  not  produce 
a  blood-red  colour  with  ferric  salts;  but  the  mixture  becomes  nearly 
black  and  opaque  when  heated,  from  formation  of  a  substance  in  heavy 
lustrous  grains. 

C&mhinatumB.  Dissolves  in  12  pts.  of  Water  at  60^,  G;  but  is  much 
more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  still  more  in  boiling  Alcohol, 

Sulpltoeyanoplaiinale  of  Sodium,  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  lead* 
salt  with  sulphate  of  soda.  Crystallizes  readily  in  broad  garnet-coloured 
tables,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

TOL.  IX.  2  L 
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SulphocyanapkMnate  of  BariunL  ^—  Prepared  by  dissolTiDg  3  pts.  of 
the  dry  potassiumHsalt  in  an  aqueous  Bolution  of  1  pt.  of  chloride  of 
barium  (or  as  an  excess  of  the  latter  is  desirable,  9  pts.  KPt(CyS')'  to 
4  pts.  BaCl),  evaporating  the  solution,  and  extracting  with  alcofaoh  — 
Crystallizes  in  long  flattened  prisms  of  a  deep  red  c<uoar,  and  ofiten  of 
considerable  size.     I^ot  so  stable  as  the  potassium-salt. 

Sulphocyanoplaiinate  of  Lead.  —  a.  Banc,  PbO,PbPt(CyS*)'.  — 
Obtained  as  a  brilliant  red  precipitate  on  mixing  the  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  sulphocyanoplatinate  of  potassium  and  baaic  acetate  of  lead. 
Insoluble  in  water;  readily  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  and  in  acetic  add. 

Bucktoa. 

6  C  36    ....      7-49 

3  N 42     ....      8-73 

6  S  96    ....     19-96 

2  Pb     208     ....    43-24    43-46 

Pt 99    ....     20-58 

PbO,PbPt(CyS«)>    481     ....  100-00 

h.  Neutral.  PbPt(CyS»)*.  —  Precipitated  in  the  fom  of  bnlliaot 
golden  hexagonal  plates,  on  mixing  the  oonceatrated  aolotioiM  of  neatral 
acetate  of  lead  and  sulphoeyanoplatinate  of  potasainm.  Soloble  in 
alcohol;  less  soluble  in  cold  water,  with  which  it  may  be  washed;  eaanot 
be  crystallized  from  hot  water  without  decomposition. 

Ferrotis  Sv^phocyanoplaHnaie.  —  Obtained  by  adding  a  slightly  aoidn* 
lated  solution  oi  ferrous  sulphate  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphoey- 
anoplatinate of  potassium.  Black,  crystalline  precipitate,  which,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  shining  six-sided 
laminsB  with  rounded  edges.  It  is  not  affected  by  dilute  sulphnrio,  hydro- 
chloric, or  nitrio  acid;  but  strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  with  formation  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Cold  solution  of  potash  converts  it  into  ferric  oxide  and 
a  yellow  liquid  containing  platinum  and  sulphocyanogen.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol. 


6C     

3  N    

36 

42 

....    11-96 
....     13-95 
....    31-89 
....      9-30 
....    82-90 

Buektoo  (si«si 

11-73 

13-73 

6S 

96 

32-08 

Te  

28 

9-28 

Pt  

99 

33-aa 

FePt(CyS»)>  

301 

....  10000 

10007 

Ferric  StUphocyanoplatincUe.  —  Prepared  in  like  manner  with  a  fonrie 
salt,  but  is  not  precipitated  till  the  mixture  is  boiled.    ReaemUes  the 

ferrous  salt. 

Cupric  StUphocyanoplatinate.  —  Precipitated  on  mixing  a  solution  of 
the  potassium-salt  with  cupric  sulphate.  Exhibits  a  brick-dust  red 
colour  when  first  precipitated,  but  changes  at  a  boiling  heat  to  a  black 
insoluble  powder.  Forms  a  fine  green  solution  with  ammonia,  but  on  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  copper-salt  is  reproduced,  with  dark 
brown  colour. 

MereurouB  SiUphocyanoplatinaie.  —  Heavy  curdy  precipitate,  ob- 
tained by  adding  mercurous  nitrate  to  sulphocyanoplatinate  of  potassium. 
Its  colour  is  deep  orange  at  first,  but  changes  to  a  pale  primrose-yellow, 
when  the  liquid  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point. 
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Biifikton  (iiiMii)« 

6  C  36    MM      7-61     7*68 

3  N 42     ....      8-87 

6S  96    ....    20-29 

2Hg    200    ....    42*28 

Pt « 99    ....    20-95    21-04 

Hg«Pt(CyS«)»  473    ....  10000 

MercnroQS  salpbocjanoplatinate^  in  the  dry  state,  bears  a  oonsiderable 
degree  of  beat  without  alteration.  Heated  in  the  air-bath  to  between 
140**  and  150°,  it  suddenly  swells  up  into  a  substance  baring  a  peculiar 
metallic  and  arborescent  appearance,  somewhat  like  coarse  tea,  and 
emits  a  jet  of  spontaueously  inflammable  gas.  The  arborescent  substance 
contains  23*49  per  cent  of  platinum.  No  further  change  is  obseryed  till 
the  temperature  rises  to  250**;  but  at  a  heat  below  redness,  mercurial 
vapours  and  cyanogen  gas  are  liberated;  and  finally,  the  mass,  if  exposed 
in  an  open  crucible,  bums  away  like  tinder,  leaving  a  residue  of  platinum. 
The  salt,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation  in  a  retort,  yields  a  mixture 
of  nitrogen  gajs  and  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Sulphoeyanaplatinate  of  Silver.  —  Prepared  by  decomposing  a  solu- 
tion of  the  potassium-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Heavy,  curdy,  deep 
orange-coloured  precipitate,  which  shrinks  and  agglutinates  into  a  tena- 
cious mass  when  boiled  with  water^  bat  hardens  again  on  cooling. 

Bnokton. 

6C  36    ....      9-44    9-10 

3  N  42    ....    11-12 

6S  96    ....    26U1 

p?    * Agf  M««    64*33    •.•«.«•    64-39 


AfPt(Cy8»)» 381     ....  10000 

The  dry  salt,  when  ffently  heated,  swells  up  considerably,  and  if  in 
contact  with  the  air,  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame.  Before  the 
blowpipe,  it  fuses  into  a  metallic  bead  of  silver  and  platinum.  —  Nitric 
acid  decomposes  it  rapidly,  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  evolution  of 
nitric  oxide,  and  precipitation  of  a  yellow  substance.  —  When  recently 
precipitated,  it  dissolves  in  cold  ammonia,  but  the  solution  decomposes  at 
a  higher  temperatnre.  The  salt  is  decom]>osed  by  hot  caustic  potash, 
yielding  sulpbocyanide  of  potassium,  binoxide  of  platinum,  and  oxide  of 
silver: 

AgPt(CyS»)8  +  3K0  =  3KCyS«  +  PtO»  +  AgO. 

It  dissolvee  in  sulpbocyanide  of  potassium,  but  on  adding  water  to  the 
solution,  solphooyanide  of  silver  is  precipitated,  and  snlphocyanoplatinate 
of  potassium  remains  in  solution : 

AgPt(CyS«)»  +  KCy8«  -  AgCyS*  +  KPt(CyS>)>. 


StUphocffanxde  of  FkUosammanium,  —  C"H'N*S«Pt  =  NH'PtjCyS*.  — 
Obtained :  1.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  sulphocyanoplatinite  of 
potassium : 

KPt{CySa)>  +  NH«  -  NH«Pt,CyS«  +  KCyS*. 

2.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  on  sulphocyano- 

2  L  2 
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platinaie  of  potasnam.  (For  the  eqnatton,  mJ.  p.  513).  Caustic  ammonia 
acts  more  qnioklj  than  the  carbonate,  bnt  moBt  not  be  used  in  the  con- 
centrated Btate,  aa  the  product  is  then  contaminated  with  an  insolable 
substance.  The  cnrBtals  are  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  recrjstallixed  from  hot  alcohol.  —  3.  By  double  decomposition  with 
BulphocTanide  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  platosammonium  r 

NH»Pt,Cl  +  KCyS»  -  NH»Pt,CyS«  +  KCl. 

1  pt.  of  sulphooyanide  of  potassium  and  1*6  nt.  of  chloride  of  platos- 
ammonium are  dissolved  together  in  water;  the  mixture  heated  nearly 
to  its  boilinff  point ;  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  added  to  increase  the 
solubilitj  of  the  product ;  and  the  liquid  filtered  hot.  Sulphocyanide  of 
platosammonium  is  then  deposited  in  crystals  on  cooling. 

Straw-yellow  needles,  which,  when  examined  by  the  microscope, 
appear  to  be  rhomboidal  prisms.  Melts  between  [100''  and  110^,  to  a 
clear  garnet-coloured  syrup,  which  hardens  again  as  it  cools. 


2C   .......... 

12 

....      6-89    ... 
....     16-09    ... 
....       174    ... 
....    18-39    ... 
....    56-89    ... 

BacktoD. 

6-69 

15-89 

1-81 

18-55 

56-74     

2N  

28 

3  H  

3 

2  8 ^.. 

Pt  

>*••. •**•    32 

99 

...    56-68 

NH*Pt,Cy8 

^ 174 

....  100-00    ... 

99*68 

Polymeric  and  metameric  with  siilphocyanoplatmite  of  diplatosammonivm  (p.  511) 
2(NH*Pt«C7SS)  m  [NH«Pt(NH^],Pt,(CyS*)«.] 

Decomposes  at  ISC',  giving  off  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
If  exposed  to  the  air,  evolves  also  sulphurous  acid  and  leaves  metallic 

Elatinum  ;  no  sulphide  of  carbon  is  ^ven  off.  It  is  not  attacked  by 
ydrochloric  or  bv  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  —  The  aqueous  solution  produces 
no  change  in  salts  of  copper,  lead,  or  mercury ;  but  when  added  to  a 
solution  of  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  silver,  it  forms  a  light  yellow  precipi- 
tate containing  platinum.  When  boiled,  it  gives  off  ammonia^  and 
deposits  the  yellow  insoluble  matter  above  mentioned ;  the  same  effect 
appears  to  be  produced  by  caustic  potash. 

The  salt  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in  alcohol. 


Page  109. 

Fsettdamlphoeyanogen.  -—  Volckel  (Ann.  Pharm.  89,  125)  has  re- 
examined the  yellow  substance  precipitated  by  chlorine  from  solutions  of 
the  sulphocyanides.  Jamieson,  by  analysing  a  specimen  which  had  been 
boiled  with  water  for  a  long  time,  obtained  results  from  which  he  deduced 
the  formula  C^jN'HS^HO.  Volckel  observed  that,  when  the  yellow 
substance  was  boiled  with  water,  it  yielded  small  quantities  of  hydrosul- 
phocyanic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a  yellow  sulphuretted  body 
soluble  in  water.  The  pseudosulphocvanogen  at  the  same  time  became 
somewhat  darker  in  colour,  and  gave  by  analysis  numbers  agreeing  with 
Jamieson's  formula.  But  when  pseuaosulpnocyanogen  which  had  not 
been  boiled  with  water  was  dissolved,  after  perfect  desiccation,  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid^  the  yellow  solution  precipitated  by  water,  and  the  sepa- 
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rated  yellow  flocks  washed  with  cold  water  and  thoroughly  boiled  with 
absolute  alcohol^  the  product  thus  purified  yielded  numbers  corresponding 
with  the  formula  C^N'HS^  proposed  by  Laurent  &  Gerhardt. 

Tolckel. 

4  C   24     ....     20-51     20-20    ....     20-31 

2N  28     ....     23-93 

H  .:.... 1     ....      0-85    0-90    ....      0  91 

4S    64     ....    54-71 

C«N«HS*  117    ....  100-00 

It  appears  then  that  the  additional  HO  found  by  Jamieson  was  due 
to  the  boiling  with  water,  and  that  pseudosulphocyanogen  is  formed  from 
bydiosttlphocyanio  acid  by  abstraction  of  hydrogen: 

2(?NHS«  +  CI  =.  C^N«HS<  +  HCl. 


Page  12T. 

Niiroprturide$.  •«  E.  W.  Davy  has  diseorered  for  these  compounds 
the  following  modes  of  formation,  in  addition  to  those  given  by  Playfair: 
1.  By  the  action  of  3^  pts.  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk 
of  water  on  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  2  or  3  parts 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  at  ordinary  temperatures.  —  2.  By  the  action  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  nypochlorous  acid  on  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  at 
38''  to  43^.  *-— 3.  By  exposing  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide  ^of 
potassium  and  chlorate  of  potash  to  sunshine.  The  aotion  does  not  take  place 
in  the  dark  {Phii.  Mag.  J,  [4],  6,  1 1). 


Page  130. 

NUroprtunde  of  Potassium.  —  This  salt  maybe  conveniently  prepared 
by  neutralizing  with  carbonate  of  potash  the  liquid  obtained  by  decom- 
posing ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  nearly  to 
dryness,  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohol,  or  better  with  ether  and 
alcohol,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate.  The  salt  separates  in 
ruby-coloured  prisms,  which,  by  one  recrystallization,  may  be  obtained 
nearly  pure  (J.  B.  Enz,  Vierteljahreaber.  pr.  Fharm.  2,  239 ;  Jahresber. 
1858.  406-}. 

Page  163. 

OleAarU  gas.  —  The  intumescence  which  causes  so  much  inconvenience 
in  the  preparation  of  this  gas  with  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol,  may  be 
completely  prevented  by  adding  to  the  mixture  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
sand  to  form  a  thick,  scarcely  fluid  mass.  When  such  a  mixture  is 
heated,  scarcely  any  frothing  takes  place;  the  decomposition  may  bo 
carried  almost  to  the  end;  and  nearly  all  the  carbon  of  the  alcohol  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  olefiant  gas.  60  grammes  of  80  p.c.  spirit  thus 
treated,  yielded  22  litres  of  gas  (Wohler,  Ann.  Fharm.  81, 127). 
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Page  172. 


Oxide  of  Sthjfl.  —  Ma^  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  hjdrobromie 
ether  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  the  two  liqaids  being  enclosed  in 
a  sealed  tube,  and  exposed  for  eight  hours  to  a  temperature  of  100^: 
C*H»Br  +  KG  +  C<H«0»  «  C«H«>0«  +  KBr  +  HO. 

The  reaction  thus  considered  is  analogous  to  that  of  iodide  of  ethjl  on 
potassium-alcohol  (VIII,  172).  The  formation  of  the  ether  might,  how- 
ever, be  represented  by  the  simpler  equation: 

C<H«Br  +  KG  -  C<H»G  4  KBr, 

the  alcohol  being  supposed  not  to  take  a  direct  part  in  the  deeompoeidoii^ 
but  merely  to  act  as  a  solvent.  In  this  case,  however,  1  At.  C*H*Br 
should  produce  1  At.  ether  =:  OH%,  and  the  quantity  of  alcohol  used 
would  be  indifferent ;  whereas,  according  to  the  former  equation,  1  At. 
C*H»Br  should  produce  1  At.  ether  =  C«H«»0«  =  2C*H»G,  that  is  to  say, 
twice  as  much  as  on  the  other  .hypothesis,  and  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
required  should  be  just  1  At.  Moreover,  if  the  decompodtion  takes 
place  according  to  the  first  equation,  we  ought,'  by  usiiiff  wood-spirit 
instead  of  alcohol,  to  obtain  vinomethylic  ether.  To  decide  this  point, 
the  following  experiments  were  made: 

a,  22  grm.  hydrobromic  ether,  heated  to  100^  for  six  hours  wiUi 
15  grm.  of  potash  and  12  grm.  absolute  alcohol,  yielded  12  gnu.  of 
oxide  of  ethyl.  According  to  the  first  of  the  above  equations,  the 
quantity  obtained  should  be  15  grm.;  according  to  the  second,  only  7^. 
The  result  approaches  as  near  to  the  former  quantity  as  can  be  expected 
in  an  experiment  of  this  nature,  and  shows  that  the  alcohol  is  really 
concerned  in  the  reaction. 

6.  6  grm.  of  hydrobromic  ether  were  heated  to  100°  for  six  hours 
with  an  excess  of  potash  and  2  grm.  of  absolute  alcohol,  the  equivalent 
quantity  being  2^  grm.  The  decomposition  was  incomplete,  the  product 
being  a  mixture  of  common  ether  and  bromide  of  ethyl. 

c.  Hydrobromic  ether  heated  with  potash  and  wood-spirit,  yielded 
vinomethylic  ether  (Berthelot,  i^.  J.  Fharm,  xxvi.  25). 


Page  195. 

FomuUum  of  Alcohol  from  Biher.  —  Common  ether  heate^  to  360"^  in 
dose  vessels  with  benzoic,  butyric,  or  palmitic  acid,  combines  witk  the 
acids,  forming  benzoic,  butvric,  or  palmitic  ether;  and  these  ethers,  when 
decomposed  by  potash,  yield  alcohol  (Berthelot,  N,  J,  F/iarm.  26,  28). 


Page  274. 

Aldekyde,  —  Volckel  has  found  aldehyde  among  the  products  obtuned 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  sugar  {N.  J.  Fharm.  26,  159). 

Aldehyde-ammonia.  —  For  the  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  this 
compound,  see  page  505. 


J 
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Page  398. 

Carbcnate  of  Ethyl, — Hay  be  obtaioed  by  the  action  of  iodide  of 
ethyl  on  carbonate  of  silver:  ' 

AgO,CO»  +  C^H'I  -  Agl  +  C<H»0,CO«. 

On  mixing  the  two  snbstances  in  equal  weights,  distilling  when  the  mass 
has  become  «dry  and  pnlrernlent,  and  rectifying  at  126^,  a  product  is 
obtained  baring  the  properties  of  carbonic  etheri  and  yielding  by  analysis 
50*5  p.c.  C  and  ^'5  H  (Ph.  de  Clermont,  Ann.  Pharm.  91,  876). 


Page  898. 

Pho$phaUi  of  Ethyl.  — The  pjrrophosphate  and  tribasic  phosphate  of 
ethyl  are  likewise  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  the  corre- 
sponding silver-salts. 

a.  Pyrrovhotphate,  —  Pure  dry  iodide  of  ethyl  is  inclosed^  together 
with  perfectly  dry  pyrophosphate  of  silver,  in  a  sealed  flask,  and  the 
mixture  heated  in  the  water-bath.  The  mass  is  then  treated  with  ether; 
the  liquid  filtered  from  the  iodide  of  silver;  the  ether  distilled  off  in  the 
water-oath;  and  the  viscid  residue  dried  by  passing  air  through  it  at  180^, 
and  afterwards  heating  it  to  140^  in  vacuo: 

2AgO,PO»  +  2C*H»I  «  2AgI  +  2C<H»0,P0*. 

Viscid  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*172  at  17°;  has  a  peculiar  odour  and  burn* 
ing  taste.  Bums,  when  heated,  with  a  whitish  flame,  and  diffuses  white 
Vapours.  Potash  decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  a  crystallizable,  deli* 
qnescent  salt  (probably  2C«HH),K0,P0').  It  ia  soluble  m  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether;  soon  turns  acid  when  exposed  to  the  air  (it  absorbed  14  p.c* 
water  in  a  few  days);  and  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver 
(De  Clermont). 

DeClenno&t 

8C   48*0    ....    330    33-7 

10  H 10«0    ....      6*9    ........      6-7 

2  0  160    ....    110    10-3 

P0»  71-4    ....    49-1    49-3 

2C«HH),PO» 145-4    ....  1000    lOO'O 

(.  fPrihasie  Phosphate.  —  Iodide  of  ethyl  acts  but  slightly  on  phosphate 
of  silver  at  ordinary  temperature,  but  completely  at  the  heat  of  the  water- 
bath.  The  mass  is  exhausted  with  ether;  the  fiauid  which  remains  after 
the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  160%  at  which  tem- 
perature it  does  not  boil;  and  distilled  in  vacuo  at  140^  (The  liquid  wfaidi 
remaiiu  at  this  temperatiire  is  Tery  Tisetd  and  soar,  and  absorbs  moisture  npidlj  froQ 
the  air).    The  distillate  is  phosphate  of  ethyl. 

Colourless  liquid,  which  smells  like  tne  preceding  compound;  has  a 
burning  taste;  formn  an  acid  mixture  with  water;  and  bumsy  when  heated 
with  a  white  flame,  emitting  white  fumes  (De  Clermont). 
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De  dermoDt. 

12  C    7a-d    ....    39-5 39-1 

15  H  150     ....       8-2     8-4 

3  0  240    ....     13:2 

PC*   ....: 71-4    ....    39-1 

3C*H»0,P0»  M 182-4  ....  1000 


Pages  487  and  488. 

CyanaU  of  Ethyl  —  This  liqnid  boils  at  60^    Its  specific  gravitj  is 
0-8981;  Vapour-density  =  2-475. 

Wttrts. 

6C   36    ....    60-70    50-51     ....     50-35 

5H  5    ....       7-04    7-19     ....       7*26 

N  14    ....     19-72    20-12     ....     19'89 

2  0  16     ....     22-54 

C«N(C*H«)0"    ....    71     ....  100-00  """""^  ^ 

The  ctlcalatioD  of  the  oompoution  on  page  488,  Vol.  VIII,  u  inoorrect,  6C  hayu^ 
been  inadvertently  estimated  at  24,  instead  of  36. 

Cyanio  ether  when  very  ptire  does  not  deoompose  spontaneously,  bat 
may  be  kept  unchanged  in  sealed  tubes  for  years. 

Cyanate  of  Methyl.  —  Obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  S  pts. 
sulphomethylate  with  1  pt.  cyanate  of  potash,  the  receiver  being  well 
cooled  with  a  freezing  mixture,  and  the  uncondensed  vapours  passed, 
either  into  a  chimney  having  a  strong  draught,  or  into  a  bottle  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  caustic  ammonia,  and  well  cooled*  The  sulphomethy- 
late of  potash  used  in  the  preparation  should  be  well  crystallised  in 
tables,  and  the  OTstals,  wnioh  are  anhydrous,  carefully  freed  from 
mechanically  enclosed  water.  The  product  of  the  operation  is  a  mixtoxo 
of  liquid  cyanate  and  crystallised  cyanurate  of  methyl. 

Cyanate  of  methyl,  when  rectified,  is  a  light,  colourless  liquid,  very 
mobile  and  volatile,  boiling  at  about  40°.  Its  vapours  are  irritating  and 
suffocating  in  the  highest  degree. 

Wurtf. 

4  C    24     ....     42-10    41-99     ....    4239 

3H  3     ....      5-26    5-37     ....       556 

N  14    ....     24-56 

2  0   16    ....     28-08 

C«N(C«HP)0»   67    ....  100*00  " 

Cyanate  of  methyl  enclosed  in  a  sealed  tube  and  left  to  itself,  is  entirely 
transiFormed,  in  an  interval  of  time  varying  from  five  minutes  to  fifteen 
da^s,  into  a  crystalline  mass  of  cyanurate;  when  the  change  takes  place 
quickly,  it^is  attended  with  perceptible  rise  of  temperature.  Its  reactions 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  ethyl-compound.  Potash  transforms  it  into 
carbonic  acid  and  methylamine;  ammonia  unites  with  it,  forming  methyl- 
urea;  under  the  influence  of  water,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and 
dimethyl-urea.  (WurtiiiT.  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  42,  61). 
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Page  24e. 

Eihylaeetamide.  —  Obtained  by  the  action  of  cyanic  etber  on  an  eqaal 
volume  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  liquids  act  upon  each  other  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  carbonic  bcid  being  evolved;  and,  if  a  gentle  heat  be 
applied,  the  action  is  soon  terminated,  and  there  remains  in  the  tube  a 
liquid  much  less  volatile  than  the  original  mixture.  On  distilling  this 
liquid,  the  excess  of  acetic  acid  passes  off  first,  and  the  temperature  then 
rises  rapidly  to  about  200*^,  at  which  point,  ethylacetamide  passes  over  in 
the  form  of  a  liquid  perfectly  neutral  to  test-paper. 

Pure  ethylacetamide  boils  at  205^.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0*942  at  4*5^  li 
dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated 
from  its  .aqueous  solution  by  potash  in  the  cold,  in  the  form  of  an  oily 
liquid  which  floats  on  the  alkaline  solution  (Wurtz,  iV.  Ann,  Chim* 
PAy».  42,  53). 


8  C 

'                                     9  H    

48     . 

9     . 

...    55-11     ... 
...     10-34     ... 
...     16-09    ... 
...     18-46 

Wurtf. 
....    54-70 
....     10-22 

^                                         N    

1                                       2  O       

14     . 

16    . 

....     16-10 

1                                           f     ^ 

N^C*H»    

87    . 

...  100-00 

lc*H»0* 

Eihylodiacetamide.  —  Prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  about  equal 
volumes  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid  (boiling  at  187*^)  and  cyanic  ether  to 
180''  —200°,  in  a  verp*  strong  fflass  tube  hermetically  sealed.  On  opening 
the  tube  after  coohng,  a  violent  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  takes  place, 
and  the  remaining  brown  liquid,  when  gently  heated,  ffives  off  about  50 
times  its  volume  of  that  gas.  On  distilling  this  liquid,  the  boiling  point 
rises  rapidly  to  185%  and  the  greater  part  of  the  liquid  nasses  over  at 
about  192°. —  The  distillate,  which  is  ethylodiacetamide,  is  perfectly 
limpid  and  colourless;  its  density  is  1*0092  at  20^.  (Wurtz,  X  Ann. 
Chim.  Fhyi,  42,  45). . 

Worti. 

12  C  72    ....     55-81     55-69 

11  H  11     ....      8-53    8-95 

N  14     ....     10-85 

2  O  32     ....    24-81 

rc«H« 

N/C«H»0» 129    ....  100-00 

tC*HH)» 


raiHTBD  BT  BABXI80N  AND  SONS, 
LOVDOir  QAZICTTI  OVnCB,  ST.  XAITlll's  LAHX. 


REPORT 

OF 

THE    EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY   MEETING 

OF  THB 

CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 


The  Anniversary  Meeting  of.  the  Cavendish  Society  for  the  year 
1855,  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Chemical  Society,  No.  5, 
Cavendish  Square,  on  Thursday,  the  Ist  of  March,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  F.R.S.* 
Pkbsidbkt,  who  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

'*  During  the  last  twelve  months  the  Council  have  supplied  to 
the  Members  the  first  volume  of  Professor  Bischof's  *  Elements 
of  Chemical  and  Physical  Geology,'  which  was  due  for  1853, 
together  with  two  books  for  1854,  and  one  for  1855.  Although 
this  completes,  up  to  the  present  year,  the  number  of  books  which 
the  Council  originally  held  out  the  prospect  of  being  enabled  to 
provide,  yet  they  purpose,  as  stated  in  last  year's  Report,  to  supply 
a  third  book  for  1854.  This  consists  of  an  English  edition  of 
Lau rent's  Mithode  de  Chimie^  which  has  been  translated  by 
Dr.  Wm.  Odling,  and  will  shortly  be  ready  for  circulation.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  chemist,  who,  during  his  short  career,  contributed 
much  by  his  investigations  to  the  advancement  of  chemical  science, 
and  to  the  development  of  what  has  been  termed  the  nucleus- 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  organic  bodies.  This  theory  having 
been  adopted  by  Gmelin  as  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  of  his 
organic  chemistry,  the  Members  of  the  Cavendish  Society  will 
doubtless  feel  an  interest  in  perusing  the  last  contribution  to  science 
with  wbich  Lav  rent  was  occupied  up  to  the  period  of  his  death, 
and  which  comprises  his  matured  views  in  theoretic  chemistry. 

**  The  third  volume  of  Lehman n's  « Physiological  Chemistry,* 
which  the  Members  have  received  as  one  of  the  books  for  1854, 
completes  that  work.  In  preparing  the  translation  of  the  con- 
cluding part,  the  editor,  Dr.  Da^t,  thought  it  desirable  to  make 
some  additions  of  new  matter,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  work, 
including  the  two  previous  volumes,  up  to  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  in  reference  to  the  subjects  treated  of.  This  has  in- 
creased  the  size  of  the  volume  beyond  the  limits  which  have  been 
usually  assigned  to  the  books  issued  by  the  Society,  and  will  make 
the  amount  of  matter  supplied  to  Members  for  1854  greater  than 
for  most  of  the  previous  years. 

•*  In  their  lost  Report,  the  Council  referred  to  the  lamented  dea^h 


of  Professor  Gmklin.  which  involved  in  some  uncertaintj  the 
final  completion  of  the  edition  of  his  work,  the  translation  of  whidi 
forms  so  important  a  feature  in  the  productions  of  the  CavendifJi 
Society*  The  OounpiJ  hare  now  murh,  pleasure  in  being  eB^Wed 
to  state  that  Bahon  Liebio,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Carf.  List. 
has  undertaken  to  finish  the  remaining  portion  of  the  wotic,  and 
already  one  Qui:iher  has  b«eQ  ptiblishol  ^y  |he  new  editors.  This 
places  beyond  all  cbubt  the  qnestioR  of  (he  completion  of  this 
valuable  system  of  chemistry,  in  a  way  calculated  to  maintain  the 
high  reputation  the  work  has  acquired. 

*'  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  have  devolved  upon  the 
Council  from  year  to  year,  it  has  frequently  been  found  difficult  to 
det^mine  what  number  of  each  of  the  works  published  by  the 
Society  should  be  printed.  In  consitlering  this  qnestion  with 
reference  to  Gm ELI  N*s  '  Hand-book  of  Chemistry/  it  was  concluded 
to  print  a  considerably  lavger  muml^r  than  was  immedialely 
required  for  the  lierabers  of  the  Society,  the  work  behig  looked 
upon  as  one  for  which  there  would  be  a  continued  demand  for  many 
years.  But  it  was  thought  that  some  of  the  other  works  of  the 
Society,  iacludiv^  LaeLHu^ANKs  'Physiological  Chemistry/  might 
have  4  lesa  permanent  iutere&t.  The  chenu&try  of  aiumal  phy% 
siolof  y  is  in  ^  stat^  of  progressive  development,  and  the  conclusioa^ 
drawn  from  the  facts  hitlierto  established  may  be  expected  to 
undei:go  material  changes  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeajs«  Under  this 
impression  the  n^nmber  of  copies  printed  of  this  work  wta  but  Uttk 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  Membera,  and  the  whole  imprea- 
$iou  of  the  fii'st  volume  h9»  now  been  cKheusted.  A  sufficient 
number,  however,  of  the  second  and  third  volumes  remain  to  supply 
those  who  hSiV^  not  complied  their  se^^  'Vhe  Counoil  regret  tm 
find  that  they  under* estimated  tho  deioAud  for  thia  work,  aome  an* 
plicatioDB  having  beeu  made  for  it  which  they  are  unable  to  comply 
with;  but  they  have  guarded  against  a  similar  result  with  tte 
wmks  subsequently  undertaJl^eu. 

''  The  work^  now  in  pf ogress  are  the  coutiiwatioji  of  BxscHOf^a 
'  Chemioal  and  Phy^cal  Geology/  the  first  volume  of  whidi  the 
Coujacil  are  glad  tq  find  has  given  much  satisfaotiou.  ajxd  QM&x.is*a 
'  Orgwo  Chemiistcy.'     Other  works  are  under  consideration. 

'*  llie  proposition  which  th^  CDunoiJ  madi3  la^  year,  aixd  which 
wa^  s«ncti9n^  by  the  Anniversary  M^e? ting«  to  the  efiect  that  the 
firal  six  \QhxmoB  of  Gm  eiuxk'a  '  Chemi&ti-y,*  comprising  the  whole 
pf  the  Inorga,nic  Chemistry,  should  be  supplied  to  Members  of  the 
Society  for  two  guineas,  has  been  carried  iota  effect,  and  fortj-si< 
^ts  baiVQ  in  this  way  been  disposed  of  already*  This  arrangement 
H^em  to  be  generally  approved  of  by  the  Membersji  through  whom 
phemj^tl9  and  public  institutions  are  enabled  to  get  the  first  part  of 
this,  valuable  w^k^  aud  are  thus  induced  to  join  the  Society  as  the 
meims  of  eompleting  the  subsequent  pert.  .  At  thi^  same  tuae  the 
Membeins  dei-iye  an  a^itioaal  adv^Atag^  fvjwf^  the  an-angement^aa  the 
increased  income  resulting  from  it  enebhrs  the  CouncjJi  to  add  to  the 
number  oud  value  Qf  the  works  annually  produced  by  tjbie  Soctety.'* 
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It  was  leMlved, 
**That  the  Report  just  read  be  xeceiTed,  improved,  and  adopted.** 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Officers  lor  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  following  Gentlemen  were  declared  to  haw 
been  duly  elected : — 

PXOVSSBOB  Orahak,  F  JUS. 


Jacob  Bill,  F.L.S. 
Pbofusob  Brakdb,  F.R.S. 

EaBL  of  BirBLI90T0K,  F.B.S. 

Sib  Jambb  Cljlbk,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Walteb  Cbum,  F.R.S. 
John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


CHABi£8G.B.DArBBST,  M.D.,F.R^ 
MicHABL  Fababat,  D.CK,  FJtA 
J.  p.  Oassiot,  F.R.S. 
W.  A.  MiULBB,  M.D.,  F.RA 
Pbofbssob  WsBATBTomi;  VJRJ&. 
Coi^BEL  Phiup  Yobb3»  F.R.S. 


CminriT* 


AUEXANDBB  Baut,  Eoq. 

G.  B.  Buokton,  F.C.S. 

DuoALD  Cahpbell*  F.C.S. 

Philip  Jambb  Chabot,  M.A«F.C.S. 

Henbt  Deanb,  Eaq. 

W.  Fbbgusok,  F.CS. 

A.  B.  Gabbod,  M.D. 

John  Hall  GladstokBjFIi.D.,  F.R.S. 


J.  J.  Gbippdi,  F.C.S. 

G.  D.  LoBGSTAPB,  MJ>^  F.CJ3. 

R.  Pobbett,  F.R.S. 

RoBBBT  H.  Sbxplb,  ICD. 

Alpbed  Smbb,  F.R.S. 

R.  D.  Thousoit,  M.D^  F.RjS.* 

Jambb  Tehnaht,  F.CS. 

A.  W.  Williamson,  Ph.D^  F.C^ 


Ctcatfitttr* 

Hbnbt  Bbatimont  Lxbbon,  M.I>.,  F.R.S.,  St.  Thomas's  HoapitaL 

TjiBOPHiLUS  Rbswood,  Ph.  I).»  19,  MoDtngue  Stx«e^  Russell  Sqvaiv, 
and  17,  Bloomsbuiy  Sqoaxe. 


Collector. 

Mb.  Thomas  Wbst,  S2,  Sobo  Sqfraie. 


It  was  resolycd* 

"That  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Dale,  Mb.  Wm.  Bastick,  and 
Mr.  Daniel  Hanbukt,  be  appointed  Auditors  for  the  ensuing 
year." 

The  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  :-— 

'*That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Pre- 
sident, T&EA.SUBER,  and  Council,  for  their  services  to  the 
Society." 

'*  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Honorary 
Local  Secretaries  for  their  services  to  the  Society." 

'*  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Chemical 
Society  for  the  use  of  their  rooms  on  the  present  occasion." 

The  Meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD,  Secretary, 

19,  Montague  Street,  Russell  Square, 
and  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

Mabch  IsT,  1853. 


